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Thi  Publishers  of  the  present  edition  of  Sib  Walter  Scott's  Watkrlbt 
Novels  have  long  contemplated  furnishing  the  work  to  the  American  publio 
in  a  more  desirable  form  than  has  hitherto  been  presented  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

An  edition  of  the  work,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  dozen  volumes, 
and  printed  with  clear,  readable  type,  on  white  paper,  has  been  steadily 
enquired  for  by  those  who  sought  to  place  in  their  libraries  these  unequalled 
romances ;  but,  hitherto,  no  such  edition  could  be  procured  in  the  United 
States.  The  deficiency,  so  long  existing,  is  now  to  be  supplied ;  and  the 
publishers  hope  that  this  attempt  to  meet  a  want  which  has  been  felt  and 
acknowledged  for  thirty  years,  will  receive  a  hearty  response  from  the 
pub^juS. 

They  have  selected  as  their  copy  the  latest  Abbotsforh  Edition,  which 
comprises  the  last  revisions  of  the  author,  together  with  his  General  Pre* 
face,  the  Prefaces  to  each  particular  work,  and  all  those  historical  and 
illnstrativo  Notes  which  have  rendered  this  edition  so  completely  satis- 
factory. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  EDITION  1829. 


It  has  been  the  oeoasional  occupation  of  the  Aathor  of  Wayerley,  for 
•ereral  yean  past,  to  reyise  and  correct  the  Toluminous  series  of  Novels 
which  pass  under  that  name ;  in  order  that,  if  tbej  should  ever  appear  as 
his  avowed  productions,  he  might  render  them  in  some  degree  deserving 
of  a  continuance  of  the  public  favour  with  which  they  have  been  honoured 
ever  since  their  first  appearance.  For  a  long  period,  however,  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  improved  <nd  illustrated  edition  which  he  meditated  would 
be  a  posthumous  publication.  But  the  course  of  the  events  which  occi^ 
■ioned  the  disclosure  of  the  Author's  name  having  in  a  great  measure 
restored  to  him  a  sort  of  parental  control  over  these  Works,  he  is  naturally 
induced  to  give  tiiem  to  the  press  in  a  corrected,  and,  he  hopes,  an  improved 
form,  while  life  and  health  permit  the  task  of  revising  and  illustrating  them. 
Such  being  his  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  plan  of 
the  proposed  Edition. 

In  stating  it  to  be  revised  and  corrected,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  any 
attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  tenor  of  the  stories,  the  character  of  the  actors, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue.  There  is  no  doubt  ample  room  for  emendap 
tion  in  all  these  points, — ^but  where  the  tree  fall*  it  must  lie.  Any  attempt 
to  obviate  criticism,  however  just,  by  altering  a  work  already  in  the  hand^ 
of  the  public,  is  generally  unsuccessful  In  the  most  improbable  fiction, 
the  reader  still  desires  some  air  of  vraigemblance,  and  does  not  relish  tLit 
the  incidents  of  a  tale  familiar  to  him  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of 
critics,  or  the  caprice  of  the  author  himself.  This  process  of  feeling  is  so 
natural,  that  it  may  be  observed  even  in  children,  who  cannot  endure  tha^ 
a  nursery  story  should  be  repeated  to  them  differentiy  from  the  manner  in} 
which  it  was  first  told. 

But  without  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  the  story  or  the  mode 
of  telling  it,  4he  Author  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  correct  errors  of  the 
press  and  slips  of  the  pen.  That  such  should  exist  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Publishers  found  it  their  interest  to  hurry 
through  the  press  a  succession  of  the  early  editions  of  the  various  Novels, 
and  that  the  Author  had  not  the  usual  opportunity  of  revision.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  present  edition  will  be  found  free  from  errors  of  that  accidental 
kind. 
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Vi  ADVBRTISBHBNT. 

The  Author  hM  also  Tentared  to  make  some  emendations  of  a  diffennt 
eharacter,  which,  without  being  such  apparent  deyiations  from  the  original 
stories  as  to  disturb  the  reader's  old  associations,  will,  he  thinks,  add  some 
thing  to  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  narratiye,  or  description.  These  consist 
in  occasional  pruning  where  the  language  is  redundant,  compression  where 
the  style  is  loose,  infusion  of  rigour  where  it  is  languid,  the  exchange  of 
less  forcible  for  more  appropriate  epithets — slight  alterations,  in  short,  like 
the  last  touches  of  an  artist,  which  contribute  to  heighten  and  finish  the 
f icture,  though  an  inexperienced  eye  can  hardly  detect  in  what  they 
consist 

The  General  Preface  to  the  new  Edition,  and  the  Introductory  Notices  to 
each  separate  work,  will  contain  an  account  of  such  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  first  publication  of  the  Novels  and  Tales,  as  may  appear  interesting 
in  themselves,  or  proper  to  be  conmiunicated  to  the  public  The  Author 
also  proposes  to  publish,  on  this  occasion,  the  various  legends,  family  tra- 
ditions, or  obscure  historical  facts,  which  have  formed  the  groundwork  of 
these  Novels,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the  places  where  the  scenes  are 
laid,  when  these  are  altogether,  or  in  part,  real ;  as  well  as  a  statement  of 
particular  incidents  founded  on  fact ;  together  with  a  more  copious  Glossary, 
and  Notes  explanatory  of  the  ancient  customs,  and  popular  superstitions, 
referred  to  in  the  Romances. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Waverley  Novels,  in  their  new  dressy 
will  not  be  found  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their  attractions  in  consequenoe 
of  receiving  illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  undergoing  his  eareftd 
revision. 


GENERAL  PREFACE,  1829 


And  mnst  I  ntrel  oat 


Mj  w6aTed-ap  foUiei?        Biciabd  IL  Aei  IY» 

Hat  iro  undertaken  to  giye  an  Introdaetory  Aooonnt  of  the  oompoeitioni 
which  are  here  offered  to  Uie  public,  with  Notes  and  IllustratioDs,  the 
Author,  under  whoee  name  they  are  now  for  the  first  time  collected,  feels 
that  he  has  the  delicate  task  of  speaking  more  of  himself  and  his  nersonal 
concerns,  than  may  perhaps  be  either  graceful  or  prudent.  ^  In  tnis  pai> 
ticular,  he  runs  the  nsk  of  presenting  himself  to  the  public  in  the  relation 
that  the  dumb  wife  in  the  jest-book  held  to  her  husband,  when,  haying 
■pent  half  of  his  fortune  to  obtain  the  cure  of  her  imperfection,  he  was 
willing  to  have  bestowed  the  other  half  to  restore  her  to  her  former  condi- 
tion. But  this  is  a  risk  inseparable  from  the  task  which  the  Author  has 
undertaken,  and  he  can  only  promise  to  be  as  little  of  an  egotist  as  the 
situation  will  permit  It  is»  perhaps,  an  indifferent  sisn  of  a  disposition  to 
keep  his  word,  that  having  introduced  himself -in  the  &ird  person  singular, 
he  proceeds  in  the  second  paragraph  to  make  use  of  the  first.  But  it 
appears  to  him  that  the  seeming  modesty  connected  with  the  former  mode 
of  writing,  is  overbalanced  by  the  inconvenience  of  stiffness  and  affectation 
which  attends  it  during  a  narrative  of  some  length,  and  which  may  be 
observed  less  or  more  in  every  work  in  which  the  third  person  is  used, 
from  the  Commentaries  of  GsBsar,  to  the  Autobiography  of  Alexander  the 
Corrector. 

I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  were  I  to  point  out  my  first 
achievements  as  a  talo-telle]s--but  I  believe  some  of  my  old  schoolfellows 
can  still  bear  witness  that  I  had  a  distinguished  character  for  that  talent, 
at  a  time  when  the  applause  of  my  companions  was  my  recompense  for  the 
disgraces  and  punivDments  which  the  mture  romance-writer  incurred  for 
being  idle  himself,  and  keeping  others  idle,  during  hours  that  should  have 
been  employed  on  our  tasks.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  my  holidays  was  to 
escape  witii  a  chosen  friend,  who  had  the  same  taste  with  myself,  and  alter- 
^tely  to  recite  to  each  other  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were  able  to  devise. 
We  told,  each  in  turn,  interminable  tales  of  knightrerrantry  and  battles  and 
enchantments,  which  were  continued  from  one  day  to  another  as  opportu- 
nity offered,  without  our  ever  thinking  of  bringing  them  to  a  condusion. 
As  we  observed  a  strict  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  this  intercourse,  it  acquired 
all  the  character  of  a  concealed  pleasure ;  and  we  used  to  select,  for  the 
scones  of  our  indulgence,  long  walu  through  the  solitary  and  romantic  en- 
virons of  Arthur's  Smt,  Salisbuir  Crags,  Braid  Hills,  and  similar  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  recollection  of  those  holidays  still  forms 
\n  oaxii  in  the  pilgrimaee  which  I  have  to  look  back  upon.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  my  friend  still  lives,  a  prosperous  gentieman,  but  too  much  occu- 
pied with  graver  business,  to  thank  me  Tor  indicating  him  more  plainly  as 
a  confidant  of  my  childish  mystery. 

When  boyhood  advancing  into  youth  required  more  serious  studies  and 
j^ver  cares,  a  long  illness  threw  me  back  on  the  kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if 
It  were  by  a  species  of  fatality.  My  indisposition  arose,  in  part  at  least, 
firom  my  having  broken  a  bla^d-vessei ,  and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a 
long  time  pronounced  positively  dangerous.    For  several  weeks  I  was  con- 
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fined  strictly  to  my  hed,  daring  which  time  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak  aboTS 
a  whisper,  to  eat  more  than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or  to  have 
more  covering  than  one  thin  counterpane.  When  the  reader  is  informed 
that  I  was  at  this  time  a  growing  youth,  with  the  spirits,  appetite,  and  im- 
patience of  fifteen,  and  sunered,  of  course,  greativ  under  this  severe  regimen, 
which  the  repeated  return  of  my  disorder  rendered  indispensable,  he  will 
not  be  surprised  that  I  .was  abandoned  to  my  own  discretion,  so  far  as  read- 
^S  (™y  almost  sole  amusement)  was  concerned,  and  still  less  so,  that  I 
abused  the  indulgence  which  left  my  time  eo  much  at  my  own  disposal. 

There  was  at.  this  time  a  circulating  library  in  Edinburgh,  founded,  I 
believe,  bv  the  celebrated  Allan  Ramsay,  which,  besides  containing  a  most 
respectable  collection  of  books  of  every  description,  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  peculiarly  rich  in  works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited  specimens  of 
every  kind,  from  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  ponderous  folios  of  Cyroa 
and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  approved  works  of  later  times.  I  war 
plunged  into  this  great  ocean  of  reading  without  compass  or  pilot ;  and 
unless  when  some  one  had  the  charity  to  play  at  chess  with  me,  I  was  al« 
lowed  to  do  nothing  save  read,  from  morning  to  night  I  was,  in  kindness 
and  pity,  which  was  perhaps  erroneous,  however  natural,  permitted  to  select 
my  subjects  of  study  at  mv  own  pleasure,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the 
humours  of  children  are  indulged  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  As  my 
taste  and  appetite  were  gratified  in  nothing  else,  I  indemnified  myself  by 
becoming  a  glutton  of  books.  Accordingly,  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the 
romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetry,  in  that  formidable  collection,  and  no 
doubt  was  unconsciously  amassing  materials  for  the  task  in  which  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  be  so  much  employed. 

At  the  same  time  I  did  not  in  all  respects  abuse  the  license  permitted  me. 
Familiar  acquaintance  with  the  specious  miracles  of  fiction  brought  with 
it  some  degree  of  satiety,  and  I  began,  by  degrees,  to  seek  in  histories, 
memoirs,  voyages  and  travels,  and  the  like,  events  nearly  as  wonderful  as 
those  which  were  the  work  of  imagination,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  they  were  at  least  in  a  mat  measure  true.  The  lapse  of  nearly  two 
years,  daring  which  I  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  free  will,  was 
followed  by  a  temporary  residence  in  the  country,  where  I  was  again  very 
lonely  but  for  the  amusement  which  I  derived  from  a  good  though  old- 
fashioned  library.  The  vague  and  wild  use  which  I  made  of  this  advantage 
I  cannot  describe  better  than  by  referring  my  reader  to  the  desultory  studies 
of  Waverley  in  a  similar  situation ;  the  passages  concerning  whose  course 
of  reading  were  imitated  from  recollections  of  my  own.  It  must  be  unde> 
etood  that  the  resemblance  extends  no  farther. 

Time,  as  it  glided  on,  brought  the  blessings  of  con^rmed  health  and  pe# 
^nal  strength,  to  a  degree  which  had  never  been  expected  or  hoped  for. 
The  severe  studies  necessary  to  render  me  fit  for  mj  profession  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  my  time;  and  the  society  of  mv  fnends  and  companions 
who  were  about  to  enter  life  along  with  me,  filledf  up  the  interval  with  the 
usual  amusements  of  young  men.  I  was  in  a  situation  which  rendered  s<y 
rious  labour  indispensable ;  for,  neither  possessing,  on  the  one  hand,  any 
of  thoee  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  favour  a  hasty  advance 
in  the  ptt>fession  of  the  law,  nor  being,  on  the  other  hand,  exposed  to  un- 
usual oostacles  to  interrupt  my  progress,  I  might  reasonably  expect  to  suo- 
•oeed  according  to  tlie  grealjer  or  less  degree  of  trouble  which  I  Miould  lake 
to  qualify  myself  as  a  pleader.       * 

It  makes  no  port  of  the  present  story  to  detail  how  the  success  of  a  few 
ballads  had  the  ef  ect  of  changing  all  the  purpose  and  tenor  of  my  life,  and 
of  converting  a  pains-taking  lawyer  of  some  years'  standing  into  a  follower 
of  literature.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  had  assumed  the  latter  character 
for  several  years  l^efore  I  seriously  thought  of  attempting  a  work  of  imagi^ 
nation  in  prose,  a  though  one  or  two  of  my  poetical  attempts  did  ii->t  dinr 
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horn  nr  ji»nees  otherwise  than  by  being  written  in  yerae.  Bat  jet,  I  mar 
obeeiTvs,  that  about  this  time  (now,  aUu9 !  thirty  years  since)  I  had  nourished 
the  ambitious  desire  of  composing  a  tale  of  chivalry,  which  was  to  be  in  the 
style  of  the  Castie  of  Otranto,  with  plenty  of  Border  characters,  and  super- 
natural incident.  Having  found  unexpoctedly  a  chapter  of  this  intended 
work  among  some  old  papers,  I  have  subjoined  it  to  this  introductory  essay, 
thinking  sOme  readers  may  account  as  curious,  the  first  attempts  at  romantio 
composition  by  an  author  who  has  since  written  so  much  in  that  defiart- 
xnent.*  And  those  who  complain,  not  unreasonably,  of  the  profusion  iif 
Uie  Tales  which  have  followea  Waverley,  may  bless  their  stars  at  the  nar- 
row escape  they  have  made,  by  the  commencement  of  the  inundation  which 
had  so  neariy  taken  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  being  postponeu 
for  fifteen  yeairs  later. 

This  particular  subject  was  never  resumed,  but  I  did  not  abandon  the 
idea  of  fictitious  composition  in  prose,  though  I  determined  to  give  another 
iarn  to  the  style  of  the  work. 

My  early  recollections  of  the  Highland  scenery  and  customs  made  so 
fiivourable  an  impression  in  the  poem  called  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  that  I 
was  induced  to  think  of  attemptmg  something  of  the  same  kind  in  prose. 
I  had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  Ilie hlands  at  a  time  when  thev  were  much  less 
tooessible,  and  much  less  visited,  than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and 
was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  old  warriors  of  1745,  who  were,  like  most 
veterans,  easily  induced  to  fight  their  battles  over  again,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  willing  Ustener  like  myself.  It  naturally  occurred  to  me,  that  the  ancient 
traditions  and  high  spirit  of  a  people,  who,  living  in  a  civilised  age  and 
country,  retained  so  strong  a  tincture  of  manners  belonging  to  an  early 
period  of  society,  must  afford  a  subject  favourable  for  ronuince,  if  it  should 
not  prove  a  curious  tale  marred  in  the  telling. 

It  was  with  some  idea  of  this  kind,  that,  about  the  year  1805, 1  threw 
together  about  one-third  part  of  the  first  volume  of  Waverley.  It  was 
advertised  to  be  published  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  *'  Waverley,  or  'Tis  Fifty  Years  6ince,"-*-« 
title  afterwards  altered  to  ''  'Tis  Sixty  Years  since,"  that  the  actual  date  of 
publication  might  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  period  in  which  the  scene 
was  laid.  Having  proceeded  as  far,  I  think,  as  the  Seventh  Chapter,! 
showed  my  work  to  a  critical  friend,  whose  opinion  was  unfavourable ;  and 
having  thou  some  poetical  reputation,  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  it 
by  attempting  a  new  style  of  com^sition.  I  therefore  threw  aside  the 
work  I  nad  commenced,  without  either  reluctance  or  remonstrance.  I 
ought  to  add,  that  though  my  ingenious  friend'a  sentence  was  afterwards 
feversed,  on  an  appeal  to  the  public,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  any  impu- 
tation on  his  gooa  taste ;  for  the  specimen  subjected  to  his  criticism  did  not 
extend  beyona  the  departure  of  the  hero  for  Scotland,  and,  consequently, 
had  not  entered  upon  the  part  of  the  story  which  was  finally  found  moct 
interesting. 

Bo  that  as  it  may,  this  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  laid  aside  in  the 
drawers  of  an  old  writing  desk,  which,  on  my  first  coming  to  reside  at 
Abliotsford,  in  1811,  was  placed  in  a  lumber  garret,  and  entirely  forgotten. 
Thus,  though  I  sometimes,  among  other  literary  avocations,  turned  my 
thoughts  to  the  continuation  of  the  romance  which  I  had  commenced,  yet 
as  I  could  not  find  what  I  had  already  written,  after  searching  such  repos- 
itories as  were  within  my  reach,  and  was  too  indolent  to  attempt  to  write 
U  anew  from  memory,  I  as  often  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  that  nature. 

Two  circumstances,  in  particular,  recalled  my  recollection  of  the  mislaid 
manuscript.  The  first  was  the  extended  and  well-merited  fame  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whose  Irish  characters  have  gone  so  far  to  make  the  EngliMb 
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familiar  with  the  character  of  their  gay  and  kind-hearted  neigfabonn  of 
Ireland,  that  she  may  be  truly  said  to  have  done  more  towards  compl^of 
the  Union,  than  perhaps  all  the  legislative  enactments  by  which  it  has  bees 
followed  up. 

Without  being  so  presumptnons  as  to  hope  to  emulate  the  rich  humour, 
pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable  tact,  which  pervade  the  works  of  my 
accomplished  friend,  I  felt  that  something  mi^ht  be  attempted  for  my  own 
eountiy,  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  EdgcworUi  so  fortunately 
achieved  for  Ireland-^-something  which  might  introduce  her  natives  to  those 
of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  they  bad  been  placed 
hitherto,  »nd  tend  to  procure  sympathy  for  their  virtues  and  indulgence  for 
their  foibles.  I  thought  also,  that  much  of  what  I  wanted  in  talent,  might 
be  made  up  by  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  I  could 
lay  claim  to  possess,  as  having  travelled  through  most  ports  of  Scotland, 
both  Highland  and  Lowland ;  having  been  familiar  with  the  elder,  as  well 
as  more  modern  race;  and  having  had  from  my  infancy  free  and  unre- 
strained communication  with  all  ranks  of  my  countrymen,  from  the  Scot- 
tish peer  to  the  Scottish  ploughman.  Such  ideas  often  occurred  to  me,  and 
constituted  an  ambitious  branch  of  my  theory,  however  far  short  I  may 
have  fallen  of  it  in  practice. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  triumphs  of  Miss  Edgeworth  which  worked  in 
me  emulation,  and  disturbed  my  indolence.  I  chanced  actually  to  engage 
in  a  work  which  formed  a  sort  of  essay  piece,  and  gave  me  nope  that  I 
might  in  time  become  free  of  the  craft  of  Bomanoe-writing,  and  be  esteemed 
a  tolerable  workman. 

In  the  year  1807-8,  I  undertook,  at  the  request  of  John  Murray,  Esq,  of 
Albemarle  Street,  to  arrange  for  publication  some  posthumous  productions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  distinguished  as  an  artist  and  an  antiquary, 
amongst  which  was  an  unfinished  romance,  entitled  **  Queen-Hoo-liall." 
The  scene  of  the  tale  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  and  the  work  was 
written  to  illustrate  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  people  of 
Endand  during  that  period.  The  extensive  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Strutt 
had  acquired  with  such  subjects  in  compiling  his  laborious  "  Horda  Angel 
Gynnan,"  his  "  Royal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,"  and  his  **  Essay  on 
die  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,"  had  rendered  him 
familiar  with  all  the  antiquarian  lore  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  compos- 
ing the  projected  romance ;  and  although  the  manuscript  bore  the  marks  of 
hurry  and  incoherence  natural  to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  author,  it 
evinced  (in  my  opinion)  considerable  powers  of  imagination. 

As  the  Work  was  unfinished,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as  Editor,  to  supply 
such  a  hastj  and  inartificial  conclusion  as  could  be  shaped  out  from  the 
story  of  which  Mr.  Strutt  had  laid  the  foundation.  This  concluding  chap- 
ter* is  also  added  to  the  present  Introduction,  for  the  reason  already  men- 
tiooed  regardinj^  the  preceding  fragment.  It  was  a  step  in  my  advance 
towards  romantic  composition ;  and  to  preserve  the  traces  of  these  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  object  of  this  Essay. 

Queen-lIoo-Hall  was  not,  however,  very  successful.  I  thought  I  mm 
aware  of  the  reason,  and  supposed  that,  by  rendering  his  language  too 
(Uicient,  and  displaying  his  antiquarian  knowledge  too  liberally,  the  inge- 
nious author  had  raised  up  an  obstacle  to  his  own  success.  Every  work 
designed  for  mere  amusement  must  be  expressed  in  language  easily  com- 
prehended; and  when,  as  is  sometimes  tne  case  in  Queen-lIoo-Hall,  the 
author  addresses  himself  exclusively  to  the  Antiquary,  he  must  lie  content 
to  be  dismissed  by  the  general  reader  with  the  criticism  of  Mungo,  in  the 
Padlock,  on  <he  Mauritanian  music,  "What  signifies  me  hear,  if  me  iM 
understand  ?" 
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I  oonepiyed  it  possible  to  ayoid  this  error ;  and  hj  renderiDg  a  similar 
work  more  light  and  obvious  to  general  comprehension,  to  escape  the  rock 
un  which  my  predecessor  was  shipwrecked.  But  I  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  far  discouraged  bv  the  indifferent  reception  of  Mr.  Strutt's  romance,  aa 
to  become  satiraed  that  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  possess  the 
interest  which  I  had  conceived ;  and  was  led  to  form  the  opinion  that  a 
romance,  founded  on  a  Highland  story,  and  more  modem  events,  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  popularity  than  a  tale  of  chivalry.  My  thoughts, 
therefore,  returned  more  than  once  to  the  tale  which  I  had  actually  com- 
menced,  and  accident  at  length  threw  the  lost  sheets  in  my  way. 

I  happened  to  want  some  fishing-tackle  for  the  use  of  a  guest,  when  it 
occurrea  to  me  to  search  the  old  writing-desk  already  mentioned,  in  which 
I  used  to  keep  articles  of  that  nature.  I  got  access  to  it  with  some  diffi- 
culty; and;  in  looking  for  lines  and  flies,  the  long-lost  manuscript  presented 
itself.  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  complete  it  according  to  my  original 
purpose.  And  here  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  the  mode  in  which  I  coor 
ducted  the  story  scarcely  deserved  the  success  which  the  romance  after> 
wards  attained.  The  tale  of  Waverlev  was  put  together  with  so  little  care, 
that  I  cannot  boast  of  having  sketchea  any  aistin<S  plan  of  the  work.  The 
whole  adventures  of  Waverley,  in  his  movements  up  and  down  the  countrr 
with  the  Highland  cateran  Bean  Lean,  are  managed  without  much  skilL 
It  suited  best,  however,  the  road  I  wanted  to  travel,  and  permitted  me  to 
introduce  some  descriptions  of  scenery  and  manners,  to  which  the  reality 
gave  an  interest  which  the  powers  of  the  author  might  have  otherwise  failed 
to  attain  for  them.  And  tnough  I  have  been  in  other  instances  a  sinner  in 
this  sort,  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  these  novels,  in  which  I  have  transgressed 
■0  widely  as  in  the  first  of  the  series. 

Among  other  unfounded  reports,  it  has  been  said  that  the  copyright  of 
Waverley  was,  during  the  book's  progress  through  the  press,  offered  for  sale 
to  various  booksellers  in  London  at  a  very  inconsideraole  price.  This  was 
not  the  case.  Messrs.  Constable  and  Cadell,  who  publishea  the  work,  were 
the  only  persons  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  publication,  and  they 
offered  a  large  sum  for  it  while  in  the  oonrse  of  printing*  which,  however, 
was  declined,  the  author  not  choosing  to  part  with  the  cofiyright. 

The  origin  of  the  story  of  Waverley,  and  the  particular  facts  on  which  it 
is  founded,  are  given  in  the  separate  Introduction  pisfized  to  that  romanoe 
in  this  edition,  and  require  no  notice  in  this  place. 

Waverley  was  published  in  1814,  and  as  the  title-page  was  without  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  work  was  left  to  win  its  way  in  the  world  without 
any  of  the  usual  recommendations.  Its  progress  was  for  some  time  slow ; 
but  after  the  first  two  or  three  months,  its  popularity  had  increased  in  a 
degree  which  must  have  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  author,  had  these 
been  far  more  sanguine  than  he  ever  entertained. 

Great  anxiety  was  expressed  to  learn  the  name  of  the  author,  but  on  this 
no  authentic  information  could  be  attained.  My  original  motive  for  pub* 
lishing  the  work  anonymously,  was  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment on  the  public  taste  which  might  very  probably  fail,  and  therefore  tnere 
was  no  oooasion  to  take  on  myself  the  personal  nsk  of  discomfiture.  For 
this  purpose  considerable  precautions  were  used  to  preserve  secrecy.  My 
old  mend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  who  printed  these 
Novels,  had  the  exclusive  task  of  corresponding  with  the  Autnor,  who  thus 
had  not  only  the  advantage  of  his  professional  talents,  but  also  of  his  criti- 
cal abilities.  The  original  manuscript,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  copy, 
was  transcribed  under  Mr.  Ballantyne's  eye  by  confidential  persons ;  nor 
was  there  an  instance  of  treachery  during  the  manjr  vears  in  which  these 
precautions  were  resorted  to,  although  various  individuals  were  emploved 
at  different  times.  I>ouble  proof-sheets  were  regulariy  printed  off.  One 
was  forwarded  to  the  author  oy  Mr.  BaUan^yne,  and  the  alterations  whioli 
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It  leeoiyed  were,  by  his  own  hand,  copied  upon  the  other  proof-ftheet  for  Uic 
use  of  the  printers,  so  that  even  the  corrected  proofs  ot  the  author  were 
ueyer  seen  m  the  printing  office ;  and  thus  the  curiosity  of  such  eager  in 
quirers  as  made  the  most  minute  iuTestigation,  was  entirely  at  fault. 

But  although  the  cause  of  concealing  the  author's  name  in  the  first  in 
atance,  when  the  reception  of  Waverley  was  doubtful,  was  natural  enough, 
it  is  more  difficult,  it  may  be  thou^j^ht,  to  account  for  the  same  desire  for 
■ccrecy  during  the  subsequent  editions,  to  the  amount  of  betwixt  eleven 
and  twelve  thoupand  copies,  which  followed  each  other  cloie,  and  proved 
the  success  of  the  work.  I  am  sorry  I  can  give  little  satisfaction  to  queries 
on  this  subject.  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  that  I  can  render  little 
better  reason  for  choosins  to  remain  anonymous,  than  by  saying  with  Shy- 
lock,  that  such  was  m^  humour.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  had  not  the 
csual  stimulus  for  desiring  personal  reputation,  the  desire,  namely,  to  float 
amidst  the  conversation  of  men.  Of  literary  fame,  whether  merited  or  un- 
deserved, I  had  already  as  much  as  might  have  contented  a  mind  more 
ambitious  than  mine ;  and  in  entering  into  this  new  contest  for  reputation, 
I  might  be  said  rather  to  endanger  what  I  had,  than  to  have  any  consider- 
able chance  of  acquiring  more.  I  was  affected,  too,  by  none  of  those 
motives  which,  at  an  earner  period  of  life,  would  doubtless  have  operated 
npon  me.  My  friendships  were  formed, — my  place  in  society  fizea, — my 
life  had  attained  its  miadle  course.  My  condition  in  society  was  higher 
perhaps  than  I  deserved,  certainly  as  high  as  I  wished,  and  there  was  scarce 
any  degree  of  literary  success  which  could  have  greatly  altered  or  improved 
my  personal  condition. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  touched  by  the  spur  of  ambition,  usually  stimulating 
on  such  occasions ;  and  yet  I  ought  to  stand  exculpated  from  the  charge  of 
nngracious  or  unbecoming  indiffiDrence  to  public  applause.  I  did  not  the 
lees  feel  gratitude  for  the  public  favour,  although  I  did  not  proclaim  it, — as 
the  lover  who  wears  his  mistress's  favour  in  his  bosom,  is  as  proud,  though 
not  so  vain  of  possessing  it,  as  another  who  displays  the  token  of  her  grace 
upon  his  bonnet  Far  from  such  an  ung^racious  state  of  mind,  I  have  seldom 
felt  more  satisfaction  than  when,  returning  fVom  a  pleasure  voyaee,  I  found 
Waverley  in  the  lenith  of  popularity,  and  public  curiosity  in  full  cry  after 
the  name  of  the  author.  The  knowledge  that  I  had  the  public  approbation, 
was  like  having  the  property  of  a  hidden  treasure,  not  less  gratifying  to  the 
owner  than  if  all  the  world  knew  that  it  was  his  own.  Another  advantage 
was  connected  with  the  secrecy  which  I  observed.  I  could  appear  or  retreat 
from  the  stage  at  pleasure,  without  attracting  any  personal  notice  or  atten- 
tion, other  than  what  might  be  founded  on  suspicion  only.  In  my  own 
person  also,  as  a  successful  author  in  another  department  of  literature,  I 
might  have  been  charged  with  too  frequent  intrusions  on  the  public  patience; 
but  the  author  of  Waverley  was  in  this  respect  as  impassible  to  the  critic, 
as  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet  to  tne  partisan  of  Marcellus.  Perhaps  the  curiosity 
of  the  public,  irritated  by  the  existence  of  a  secret,  and  kept  afloat  by  the 
discussions  which  took  place  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time,  went  a  good 
way  to  maintain  an  onaoated  interest  in  these  freauent  publications.  There 
was  a  mystery  conoerning  the  author,  which  each  new  novel  was  expected 
to  assist  in  unravelling,  iSthough  it  might  in  other  respects  rank  lower  Uian 
its  predecessors. 

r  may  perhaps  be  thought  guilty  of  affectation,  should  I  allegjQ  as  one 
fwwon  of  my  sil^ice,  a  secret  dislike  to  enter  on  personal  discussions  con- 
ooming  my  own  literary  labours.  It  is  in  every  case  a  dangerous  inter- 
course for  an  author  to  be  dwelling  continually  among  those  who  make  his 
writings  a  frequent  and  familiar  subject  of  conversation,  but  who  must 
necessarily  be  partial  judges  of  works  composed  in  their  own  society.  The 
habits  of  self-importance,  which  are  thus  acquired  by  authors,  are  highly 
byuriouB  to  a  well  regnlated  nind ;  for  the  oup  of  flattery,  if  it  does  not, 
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like  thti  of  Circe,  reduce  men  to  the  level  of  beasts,  if  sare,  if  eagerly 
drained,  to  bring  the  best  and  the  ablest  down  to  that  of  fools.  This  risl 
was  in  somu  degree  prevented  by  the  mask  which  I  wore ;  and  ray  own 
stores  of  self-oonceit  were  left  to  their  natural  eourse,  without  being  enuanced 
by  the  partiality  of  friends,  or  adulation  of  flatterers. 

If  I  am  asked  further  reasons  for  the  conduct  I  have  long  observed,  I 
can  only  resort  to  the  explanation  supplied  by  a  critic  as  friendly  as  he  is 
intelligent;. namely,  that  the  mental  organization  of  the  Novelist  must  be 
eharacterised,  to  speak  craniologically,  by  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  passion  for  aelitescency  I  I  the  rather  suspect  some  natural  disposi- 
tion of  this  kind ;  for,  from  the  instant  I  perceived  the  extreme  curiosity 
manifested  on  the  subject,  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  baffling  it,  fur 
which,  when  its  unimportance  is  considered,  I  do  not  know  well  how  to 
account. 

My  desire  to  remidn  concealed,  in  the  character  of  the  Author  of  these 
Novels,  subjected  me  occasionally  to  awkward  embarrassments,  as  it  som^ 
times  happened  that  those  who  were  sufficiently  intimate  with  me,  would 
put  the  question  in  direct  terms.  In  this  case,  only  one  of  three  courses 
could  be  followed.  Either  I  must  have  surrenderea  my  secret,— or  have 
returned  an  equivocatine  answer,--or,  finally,  must  have  stoutly  and  boldly 
denied  the  fact.  The  first  was  a  sacn^ce  which  I  conceive  no  one  had  a 
right  to  force  from  me,  since  I  alone  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  The 
alternative  of  rendering  a  doubtful  answer  must  have  left  me  open  to  the 
degrading  suspicion  tlmt  I  was  not  unwilling  to  assume  the  merit  (if  there 
was  any)  which  I  dared  not  absolutely  lay  claim  to ;  or  those  who  might 
think  more  justly  of  me,  must  have  received  such  an  equivocal  answer  as 
an  indirect  avowaL  I  therefore  considered  myself  entitled,  like  an  accused 
j>erson  put  upon  trial,  to  refuse  giving  my  own  evidence  to  my  own  oonvio- 
tion,  and  flatly  to  deny  all  that  could  not  be  proved  against  me.  At  the 
same  time  I  usually  qualified  my  denial  by  stating,  that,  had  I  been  the 
author  of  these  works,  I  would  have  felt  myself  quite  entitled  to  protect  my 
secret  by  refusing  mv  own  evidence,  when  it  was  asked  for  to  accomplish  f 
discovery  of  what  I  desired  to  conceaL 

The  real  truth  is,  that  I  never  expected  or  hoped  to  dis^ise  my  con» 
nexion  with  these  Novels  from  any  one  who  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
me.  The  number  of  coincidences  which  necessarily  existed  between  namk 
tives  recounted,  modes  of  expression,  and  opinions  broached  in  these  Tales, 
and  such  as  were  used  by  their  author  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life, 
must  have  been  far  too  great  to  permit  any  of  mv  familiar  acquaintances  to 
doubt  the  identity  betwixt  their  friend  and  tiie  Author  of  Waverley ;  and  I 
believe,  they  were  all  morally  convinced  of  it.  But  while  I  was  myself 
silent,  their  belief  could  not  weigh  much  more  with  the  world  than  that  of 
others ;  their  opinions  and  reasoning  were  liable  to  be  taxed  with  partiality, 
or  confronted  with  opposing  argumente  and  opinions ;  and  the  question  was 
not  so  much,  whether  I  should  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  author, 
in  spite  of  my  own  denial,  as  whether  even  my  own  avowal  of  the  works,  if 
such  should  be  made,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  me  in  undisputed  possession 
of  that  character. 

I  have  been  often  asked  concerning  supposed  cases,  in  which  I  was  said 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  verffe  of  discovery ;  but,  as  I  maintmned  my 
point  with  the  composure  of  a  lawyer  of  thirty  years'  standing,  I  never 
recollect  being  in  pain  or  confusion  on  the  suliject.  In  Captain  Med\ryn's 
Conversations  of  Lord  Byron,  the  reporter  states  himself  to  have  asked  my 
noble  and  highly-gifted  friend,  "  If  he  was  certain  about  these  Novels  being 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  ?"  To  which  Lord  Byron  replied,  "*  Scott  as  much  as 
owned  himself  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  me  m  Murray's  shop.  I  was 
talking  to  him  about  that  novel,  and  lamented  that  its  author  had  not 
carried  back  the  story  nearer  to  the  time  oi  the  Revolutioii — Scott»  entirelf 
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off  liiB  ^ard,  replied,  *  Aj,  I  might  have  done  bo  ;  but — '  there  he  stopped 
It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  correct  himself;  he  looked  confused,  and 
relieyed  his  embarrassment  by  a  precipitate  retreat"  I  have  no  recollection 
whatever  of  this  scene  taking  place,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  I  was 
more  likelj  to  have  laughed  tnan  to  appear  confused,  for  I  certainly  nevef 
hoped  to  impose  upon  Lord  Byron  in  a  case  of  the  kind ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  uniformly  expressed  himself,  I  knew  his  opinion  waa 
entirely  formed,  and  that  any  disclamations  of  mine  would  only  have 
savoured  of  affectation.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  incident  did 
not  Jiappen,  but  only  that  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  exactly  under  the 
circumstances  narrated,  without  my  recollecting  something  positive  en  the 
subject.  In  another  part  of  the  same  volume.  Lord  Byron  is  reported  to 
have  expressed  a  supposition  that  the  cause  of  my  not  avowing  myself  the 
Author  of  Waverle}'  may  have  been  some  surmise  that  the  reigning  family 
would  have  been  displeased  with  the  work.  I  can  only  say,  it  is  the  last 
apprehension  I  should  have  entertained,  as  indeed  the  inscription  to  these 
volumes  sufficiently  proves.  The  sufferers  of  that  melancholy  period  have, 
during  the  last  and  present  reign,  been  honoured  both  with  the  svmpathy 
and  protection  of  the  reigning  family,  whose  magnanimity  can  weU  pardon 
a  sigh  from  others,  and  bestow  one  themselves  to  the  memory  of  brave 
opponents,  who  did  nothing  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

While  those  who  were  in  habitual  intercourse  with  the  real  author  had 
little  hesitation  in  assigning  the  literary  property  to  him,  others,  and  those 
critics  of  no  mean  rank,  employed  themselves  in  investigating  with  perse- 
vering patience  any  characteristic  features  which  might  seem  to  betray  the 
origin  of  these  Novels.  Amongst  these,  one  gentleman,  equally  remarkable 
for  the  kind  and  liberal  tone  of  his  criticism,  the  acuteness  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  very  gentlemanlike  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  inquiries, 
displayed  not  only  powers  of  accurate  investigation,  but  a  temper  of  mind 
deserving  to  be  employed  on  a  subject  of  much  greater  importance ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  made  converts  to  his  opinion  of  umost  all  who  thought  the 
point  worthy  of  consideration.*  Of  uiose  letters,  and  other  attempts  of 
the  same  kind,  the  author  could  not  complain,  though  his  incognito  was 
endangered.  He  had  challenged  the  public  to  a  game  at  bo-peep,  and 
if  he  was  discovered  in  his  *'  hiding-hole,"  he  must  submit  to  the  shame  of 
detection. 

Various  reports  were  of  course  circulated  in  various  ways ;  some  founded 
on  an  accurate  rehearsal  of  what  may  have  been  partly  real,  some  on  cii^ 
cumstances  having  ne  concern  whatever  with  the  subject,  and  others  on 
the  invention  of  some  importunate  persons,  who  might  perhaps  imagine, 
that  the  readiest  mode  or  forcing  tne  author  to  disclose  himself,  was  to 
assign  some  dishonourable  and  discreditable  cause  for  his  silence. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  this  sort  of  inquisition  was  treated  with 
contempt  by  the  person  whom  it  principally  regarded ;  as,  among  all  the 
rumours  that  were  current,  there  was  only  one,  and  that  as  unfounded  as 
the  others,  which  had  nevertheless  some  alliance  to  probability,  and  indeed 
might  have  proved  in  some  degree  true. 

I  allude  to  a  report  which  ascribed  a  great  part,  or  the  whole,  of  these 
Novels,  to  the  late  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.,  of  the  70th  Regiment,  then  stationed 
m  Canada.  Those  who  remember  that  gentleman  will  readily  grant,  that, 
with  general  talents  at  least  equal  to  those  of  his  elder  brother,  he  added  a 
power  of  social  humor,  and  a  deep  insight  into  human  character,  which 
rendered  him  an  universally  deligntful  member  of  society,  and  that  the 
habit  of  composition  alone  was  wanting  to  render  him  equally  successful  as 
a  writer.  Tne  author  of  Waverley  was  so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this, 
that  he  wannly  pressed  his  brother  to  make  such  an  experiment,  and  vill> 
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mglj  imaanook  all  the  trouble  of  correcting  and  superintending  the  preati 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott  seemed  at  first  very  well  disposed  to  embrace  the  pro 
poeal,  and  had  even  fixed  on  a  subject  and  a  hero.  The  latter  was  a  person 
well  known  to  both  of  us  in  our  boyish  years,  from  having  displayea  somn 
strong  traits  of  character.  Mr.  T.  Scott  had  determined  to  represent  his 
youthful  acquaintance  as  emigrating  to  America,  and  encountering  the 
Gangers  and  hardships  of  the  New  World,  with  the  same  dauntless  spirit 
which  he  had  displayed  when  a  boy  in  his  native  country.  Mr.  Scott  would 
probably  have  been  highly  successful,  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  tb^ 
manners  of  the  native  Indians,  of  the  old  French  settlers  in  Canada,  and 
of  the  Brules  or  Woodsmen,  and  having  Uie  power  of  observing  with  aoctt- 
racy  what,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  could  have  sketched  with  force  and  ezpres* 
sion.  In  short,  the  author  believes  his  brother  would  have  made  himself 
distinguished  in  that  striking  field,  in  which,  since  that  period,  Mr.  Cooper 
has  acliieved  so  many  triumphs.  But  Mr.  T.  Scott  was  already  affected  by 
bad  health,  which  wholly  unfitted  him  for  literary  labour,  even  if  he  could 
have  reconciled  his  patience  to  the  task.  He  never,  I  believe,  wrote  a 
single  line  of  the  projected  work ;  and  I  only  have  the  melancholypleasure 
of  preserving  in  the  Appendix,*  the  simple  anecdote  on  which  he  proposed 
to  round  it. 

To  this  I  may  add,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  there  may  have  been  cir> 
cumstances  which  gave  a  colour  to  the  general  report  of  my  brother  being 
interested  in  these  works ;  and  in  particular  that  it  might  derive  strength 
from  my^  having  occasion  to  remit  to  him,  in  consequence  of  certain  familv 
transactions,  some  considerable  sums  of  money  about  that  period.  To 
which  it  is  to  be  added,  that  if  any  person  chanced  to  evince  particular 
curiosity  on  such  a  subject,  my  brother  was  likely  enough  to  divert  himself 
with  practising  on  their  credulity. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  while  the  paternity  of  these  Novels  was  from 
time  to  time  warmly  disputed  in  Britain,  the  foreign  booksellers  expressed 
no  hesitation  on  the  matter,  but  affixed  my  name  to  the  whole  of  the  Novels, 
and  to  some  besides  to  which  I  had  no  claim. 

The  volumes,  therefore,  to  which  the  present  pages  form  a  Preface,  are 
entirely  the  composition  of  the  Author  by  whom  they  are  now  acknow- 
ledged, with  the  exception,  always,  of  avowed  quotations,  and  such  unpre- 
meditated and  involuntary  plagiarisms  as  can  scarce  be  guarded  against  by 
any  one  who  has  read  and  written  a  great  deal.  The  original  manuscripts 
are  all  in  existence,  and  entirely  written  (horresco  referens)  in  the  Author's 
own  hand,  excepting  during  the  years  1818  and  1819,  when,  being  affected 
with  severe  illness,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  assistance  of  a  friendly 
amanuensis. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  secret  was  necessarily  entrusted,  or 
communicated  by  chance,  amounted  I  should  think  to  twenty  at  least,  to 
whom  I  am  ereatly  obliged  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  observed  that 
trust,  until  the  deranjrement  of  the  affairs  of  my  publishers,  Messrs.  Con 
stable  and  Co.,  and  the  exposure  of  their  accompt-books,  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence,  rendered  secrecy  no  longer  possible.  The  parti- 
culars attending  the  avowal  have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate. 

The  preliminary  advertisement  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  purpose  of  this 
edition.  I  have  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  notes  which  accompany  the 
tales,  as  now  pub  ished,  may  be  thought  too  miscellaneous  and  too  egotist- 
ioal.  It  may  be  some  apology  for  this,  that  the  publication  was  intended 
to  be  posthumous,  and  still  more,  that  old  men  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
long,  oecause  they  cannot  in  the  course  of  nature  have  long  time  to  speak. 
In  preparing  the  present  edition,  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do  to  explain 
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the  nature  of  my  materials,  and  the  use  I  have  made  of  them :  nor  is  il 

Src  bable  that  I  shall  again  revise  )r  even  read  these  tales.  1  was  Uierefor« 
esirous  rather  to  exceed  in  the  portion  of  new  and  explanatory  matter 
which  is  added  to  this  edition,  than  that  the  reader  shoald  have  reason  to 
complain  that  the  information  communicated  was  of  a  general  and  merely 
nominal  character.  It  remains  to  be  tried  whether  the  public  (like  a  child 
to  whom  a  watch  is  shown)  will,  after  having  been  satiated  with  looking  at 
the  outside,  acquire  some  new  interest  in  the  object,  when  it  is  opened, 
and  the  internal  machinery  displayed  to  them. 

That  Waverley  and  its  successors  have  had  their  day  of  favour  and 
popularity  must  be  admitted  with  sincere  gratitude ;  and  the  Author  has 
stifdiod  (with  the  prudence  of  a  beauty  whose  reign  has  been  rather  long) 
to  supply,  by  the  assistance  of  art,  the  charms  which  novelty  no  longer 
affords.  The  publishers  have  endeavoured  to  ^n.tk{j  the  honourable  par- 
tiality of  the  public  for  the  enoouragement  of  British  art,  by  illustrating  this 
edition  with  designs  by  the  most  eminent  living  artists.* 

To  my  distinguished  countryman,  David  Wiikie,  to  Edwin  Landseer,  who 
has  exeffeised  nis  talents  so  much  on  Scottish  subjects  and  scenery,  to 
Messrs.  Leslie  and  Newton,  my  thanks  are  due,  from  a  friend  as  well  as  an 
author.  Nor  am  I  less  obliged  to  Messrs.  Cooper,  Kidd,  and  other  artists 
of  distinction  to  whom  I  am  less  personally  knovm,  for  the  resAj  seal  with 
which  they  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  same  purpose. 

Further  explanation  respecting  the  Edition,  is  the  business  of  the  pub- 
lishers, not  01  the  Author ;  and  here,  therefore,  the  latter  has  accomplished 
bis  task  of  introduction  and  explanation.  If,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  has 
sometimes  abused  or  trifled  with  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  he  feels 
himself  entitled  to  full  belief,  when  he  exculpates  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  at  any  time  insensible  of  their  kindness. 

Abbotsfobd,  1«I  January,  1829. 
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ntAGMENT  OF  A  ROMANCE  WHICH  WAS  TO  HATE  BEEN  ENTITLED 

THOMAS  THE   RHYMER. 
Chapter  I. 

The  sun  was  nearly  set  behind  the  distant  mountains  of  Liddesdale, 
when  a  few  of  the  scattered  and  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Her- 
sildoun,  which  had  four  days  before  been  burned  by  a  predatory  band  of 
English  Borderers,  were  now  busied  in  repairing  their  ruined  dwellings. 
One  high  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  village  alone  exhibited  no  appearance 
of  devastation.    It  was  surrounded  with  court  walls,  and  the  outer  gate 

•  Thi*  refeni  to  the  Gilitjnn  of  1829.  in  48  vols.,  with  96  EwmiTinffS. 

1  it  »  not  to  be  supporod  that  these  fnutmente  are  gtren  am  paeKewinf  any  intrinaie  taloe  of  tbeimalw,' 
km  Utere  may  be  tome  curiueitjr  attached  to  them,  as  to  the  firat  etchinga  uf  a  plate,  which  are  aroooniad  » 
Hnatai^^  bf  ta  jae  who  have  in  any  dtgrm,  beau  intaraated  m  the  mora  finiehaa  wona  of  the  t 
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wms  banei  and  bolted.  The  bushes  and  brambles  which  grew  around,  and 
had  even  insiDuaied  their  branches  beneath  the  gate,  plainly  showed  that  it 
must  have  been  many  years  since  it  had  been  openecL  Wliile  the  cottages 
around  lay  in  smoking  ruins,  this  pile,  deserted  and  desolate  as  it  seemed 
to  be,  had  suffered  nothing  from  the  Tiolence  of  the  invaders;  and  the 
wretched  beings  who  were  endeavouring  to  repair  their  miserable  hutn 
against  niehtfall,  seemed  to  neglect  the  preferable  shelter  which  it  might 
have  afforded  them,  without  the  necessity  of  labour. 

Before  the  day  had  auite  gone  down,  a  knight,  richly  armed,  and  mounted 
upon  an  ambling  hackney,  rode  slowly  into  the  village.  His  attendants 
were  a  lady,  apparently  young  and  beautiful,  who  rode  by  his  side  upon  a 
dappled  palfrey ;  his  squire,  who  carried  his  helmet  and  lance,  and  led  hi^ 
battle-horse,  a  noble  steed,  richly  caparisoned.  A  page  and  four  yeomen, 
bearing  bowd  and  quivers,  short  swords,  and  targets  of  a  span  breadth, 
eompleted  his  equipage,  whichf  though  small,  denoted  him  to  be  a  man  of 
hiefa  rank. 

lie  stopped  and  addressed  several  of  the  inhabitants  whom  curiosity  had 
withdrawn  from  their  labour  to  gase  at  him ;  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  still  more  on  perceiving  the  St.  George's  Gross  in  the  caps  of  his  fol« 
lowers,  they  fled,  with  a  loud  cry,  "that  the  Southrons  were  returned.'' 
The  knight  endeavoured  to  expostulate  with  the  fugitives,  who  were  chiefly 
aged  men,  women,  and  children;  but  their  dread  of  the  English  name  ao- 
ceierated  their  flighty  and  in  a  few  minutes,  excepting  the  knight  and  his 
attendants,  the  place  was  deserted  by  alL  He  paced  through  the  villa^  to 
seek  a  shelter  for  the  night,  and  despairing  to  find  one  either  in  the  inao* 
oessiblo  tower,  or  the  plundered  huts  of  the  peasantry,  he  directed  his 
course  to  the  left  hand,  where  he  spied  a  small  decent  habitation,  apparently 
the  abode  of  a  man  considerably  above  the  common  rank.  After  much 
knocking,  the  proprietor  at  length  showed  himself  at  the  window,  and 
speaking  in  the  English  dialect,  with  great  signs  of  apprehension,  demanded 
their  business.  The  warrior  replied,  uiat  his  quality  was  an  English  knight 
and  baron,  and  that  he  was  travelling  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
on  affairs  of  consequence  to  both  kingdoms. 

*' Pardon  my  hesitation,  noble  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  un* 
bolted  and  unbarred  his  doors — **  Pardon  my  hesitation,  but  we  are  here 
exposed  to  too  many  intrusions,  to  admit  of  our  exercising  unlimited  and 
unsuspicious  hospitality.  What  I  have  is  yours;  and  God  send  vonr 
mission  may  bring  back  peace  and  the  good  days  of  our  old  Queen  Mai^ 
garet." 

''Amen,  worthy  Franklin,"  quoth  the  Knight — "Did  you  know  her?" 

"  I  came  to  this  country  in  her  train,"  said  ike  Franklin;  "and  the  cars 
of  some  of  her  jointure  lands,  which  she  devolved  on  me,  occasioned  my 
•etding  here." 

"And  how  do  you,  being  an  Englishman,"  said  the  Knight,  "protect 
your  life  and  property  here,  when  one  of  your  nation  cannot  obtain  a  single 
night's  lodging,  or  a  draught  of  water,  were  he  thirsty?" 

"Many,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  Franklin,  "use,  as  they  say,  will  make 
a  man  live  in  a  lion's  den ;  and  as  I  settled  here  in  a  quiet  time,  and  have 
never  given  cause  of  offence,  I  am  respected  by  my  neighbours,  and  even, 
an  you  see,  by  oxxtforayers  from  England." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  accept  your  hospitality. — ^Isabella^  mj  lore,  our 
wtvrthy  host  will  proride  you  a  bed. — My  daug|hter,  eood  Franklin,  is  ill  at 
ease.  We  will  occupy  your  house  till  the  Scottish  king  shall  return  from 
his  sorthem  expedition — meanwhile  call  me  Lord  Lacy  of  Chester." 

The  attendants  of  the  Baron,  as«sted  by  the  FrankUn,  were  now  busied 
m  disposing  of  the  horses,  and  arranging  the  table  for  some  refreshment  for 
Lord  Lsf  ▼  and  his  fair  companion.  While  they  sat  down  to  it,  they  were 
attended  by  taMV  boat  and  hu  dandier,  whom  custom  did  not  permit  to  eat 
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in  their  presenoe,  uid  who  afterwards  withdrew  to  an  onter  chamber,  whor* 
the  squire  and  page  (both  young  men  of  noble  birth)  partook  of  supper,  and 
were  accommoaated  with  beds.  The  yeomen,  after  doing  honour  to  the 
rustic  cheer  of  Queen  Margaret's  baili^  withdrew  to  the  stable,  and  each, 
beside  his  favourite  horse,  snored  away  the  fatigues  of  their  journey. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  travellers  were  roused  by  a  thundei^ 
ing  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house,  accompanied  with  many  demands 
for  instant  admission,  in  the  roughest  tone.  The  squire  and  page  of  Lord 
Lacy,  after  buckling  on  their  arms,  were  about  to  sally  out  to  cnastise  these 
intruders,  when  the  old  host,  after  looking  out  at  a  private  casement,  con- 
trived for  reconnoitring  his  visitors,  entreated  them,  with  great  signs  of 
terror,  to  be  quiet,  if  tney  did  not  mean  that  all  in  the  house  should  be 
murdered. 

He  then  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Lord  Lacy,  whom  he  met  dressed 
in  a  long  furred  gown  and  the  knightly  cap  called  a  mortierj  irritated  at  the 
noise,  and  demanding  to  know  the  cause  which  had  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  household. 

"Noble  sir,"  said  the  Franklin,  "one  of  the  most  formidable  and  bloody 
of  the  Scottish  Border  riders  is  at  hand — ^he  is  never  seen,"  added  he,  falter- 
ing with  terror,  "so  far  from  the  hills,  but  with  some  bad  purpose,  and  the 
power  of  accomplishing  it;  so  hold  yourself  to  your  guard,  for " 

A  loud  crash  here  announced  that  the  door  was  broken  down,  and  the 
knight  just  descended  the  stair  in  time  to  prevent  bloodshed  betwixt  his 
attendants  and  the  intruders.  They  were  tnree  in  number.  Their  chief 
was  tall,  bony,  and  athletic;  his  spare  and  muscular  frame,  as  well  as  the 
hardness  of  his  features,  marked  the  course  of  his  life  to  have  been  fatiguing 
and  perilous.  The  effect  of  his  appearance  was  aggravated  by  his  dress, 
which  consisted  of  a  jack  or  jacket,  composed  of  thickbuff  leather,  on  which 
small  plates  of  iron  of  a  lozenge  form  were  stitched,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  overlap  each  other,  and  form  a  coat  of  mail,  which  swayed  with  every 
motion  of  the  wearer's  body.  This  defensive  armour  covered  a  doublet  of 
coarse  grey  cloth,  and  the  tiorderer  had  a  few  half-rusted  plates  of  steel  on 
his  shoulders,  a  two-edged  sword,  with  a  dagger  hanging  beside  it,  in  a  buff 
belt;  a  helmet,  with  a  few  iron  bars,  to  cover  the  race  instead  of  a  visor, 
and  a  lance  of  tremendous  and  uncommon  length,  completed  his  appoint 
ments.  The  looks  of  the  man  were  as  wild  and  rude  as  his  attire — his  keen 
black  eyes  never  rested  one  moment  fixed  upon  a  single  object,  but  con- 
stantly traversed  all  around,  as  if  they  ever  sought  some  danger  to  oppose, 
some  plunder  to  seize,  or  some  insult  to  revenge.  The  latter  seemed  to  be 
his  present  object,  for,  regardless  of  the  dignified  presence  of  Lord  Lacy,  he 
uttered  the  most  incoherent  threats  against  the  owner  of  the  house  and  his 
guests. 

"  We  shall  see — ay,  marry  shall  we — if  an  English  hound  is  to  harbour 
and  reset  the  Southrons  here.  Thank  the  Abbot  of  Melrose,  and  the  good 
Knight  of  Coldingnow,  that  have  so  long  kept  me  from  your  skirts.  But 
those  days  are  gone,  by  St  Mary,  and  you  shall  find  it!" 

It  18  probable  the  enraged  Borderer  would  not  have  long  continued  to 
vent  his  rage  in  empty  menaces,  had  not  the  entrance  of  the  four  yeomen, 
with  their  bows  bent,  convinced  him  that  the  force  was  not  at  this  moment 
on  his  own  side. 

Lord  Lacy  now  advanced  towards  him.  "Ton  intrude  upon  my  privacy, 
soldier;  withdraw  yourself  and  your  followers — there  is  peace  betwixt  our 
nations,  or  my  servants  should  chastise  thy  presumption.'' 

"  Such  peace  as  ye  give,  such  shall  ye  have,"  answered  the  moss-trooper, 
first  pointing  with  his  lance  towards  the  burned  village,  and  then  almost 
instantly  levelling  it  against  Lord  Lacy.  The  souire  drew  his  sword,  and 
fevered  at  one  blow  the  steel  head  from  the  truncheon  of  the  spear. 

<<AHhur  Fitzherbert,"  said  the  Baron,  "that  stroke  has  deferred  thy 
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knigK&ood  for  one  year — neyer  must  that  squire  wear  the  spurs,  whos# 
onbridled  impetuosity  can  draw  unbidden  his  sword  in  the  presence  of  his 
master.    Qo  hence,  and  think  on  what  I  have  said." 

The  squire  left  the  chamber  abashed. 

**It  were  vain/'  continued  Lord  La^,  "to  expect  that  courtesy  from  a 
mountain  churl  wliich  even  my  own  followers  can  forget.  Yet,  before  thou 
drawest  thy  brand  (for  the  intruder  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
•word),  thou  wilt  do  well  to  reflect  that  I  came  with  a  safe-conduct  from  thy 
kins,  and  have  no  time  to  waste  in  brawls  with  such  as  thou." 

"Trom  my  king — from  my  kin^I"  re-echoed  Uie  mountaineer.  *'I  care 
not  that  rotten  truncheon  (strikmg  the  shattered  spear  furiously  on  the 
ff round ^  for  the  King  of  Fife  and  Lothian.  But  llaboy  of  Cessfora  will  be 
Sere  belive;  and  we  shall  soon  know  if  he  will  permit  an  £nglish  churl  to 
occupy  his  hostelrie." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  accompanied  with  a  lowering  glance  from 
under  his  shaggy  black  eyebrows,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  house 
with  his  two  followers  ; — diey  mounted  their  horses,  which  they  had  tied 
to  an  outer  fence,  and  vanished  in  an  instant 

"Who  is  this  discourteous  ruffian?"  said  Lord  Lacy  to  the  Franklin,  who 
had  stood  in  the  most  violent  agitation  during  this  whole  scene. 

"II is  name,  noble  lord,  is  Adam  Kerr  of  tne  Moat,  but  he  is  commonly 
called  by  his  companions  the  Black  Rider  of  Cheviot.  I  fear,  I  fear  he 
oomee  hither  for  no  good — but  if  the  Lord  of  Cessford  be  near,  he  will  not 
dare  offer  any  unprovoked  outrage." 

"I  have  heard  of  that  chief,"  said  the  Baron — "let  me  know  when  he 
approaches,  and  do  thou,  Rodulph  (to  the  eldest  yeoman),  keep  a  strict 
watch.  Adelbert  (to  the  page),  attend  to  arm  me."  The  page  bowed,  and 
the  Baron  withdrew  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lady  Isabella,  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance. 

No  more  of  the  proposed  tale  was  ever  written ;  but  the  author's  purpose 
was,  that  it  should  turn  upon  a  fine  legend  of  superstition,  which  is  current 
in  the  part  of  the  Borders  where  he  had  his  residence ;  where,  in  the  rei^ 
of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  that  renowned  person  Thomas  of  Ilersil- 
doune,  called  the  Rhymer,  actually  flourished.  This  personage,  the  Merlin 
of  Scotland,  and  to  whom  some  of  the  adventures  which  the  British  bards 
assigned  to  Merlin  Caledonius,  or  the  Wild,  have  been  transferred  by  tra- 
dition, was,  as  is  well  known,  a  magician,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  prophet. 
He  is  alleged  still  to  live  in  the  land  of  Faery,  and  is  expected  to  return  at 
some  great  convulsion  of  society,  in  which  he  is  to  act  a  distinguished  part 
—a  tradition  common  to  all  nations,  as  the  belief  of  the  Mahomedans  r^ 
•pecting  their  twelfth  Imaum  demonstrates. 

Now,  it  chanced  many  years  since,  that  there  lived  on  the  Borders  a  jolly, 
rattling  horse-cowper,  who  was  remarkable  for  a  reckless  and  fearless 
temper,  which  made  him  much  admired,  and  a  little  dreaded,  amongst  his 
neighbours.  One  moonlight  night,  as  he  rode  over  Bowden  Moor,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Eildon  ifills,  the  scene  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  propbe> 
eies,  and  often  mentioned  in  his  story,  having  a  brace  of  horses  along  with 
him  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  dispose  of,  he  met  a  man  of  venerable 
appearance,  and  singularly  antique  dress,  who,  to  his  great  surprise,  asked 
toe  price  of  his  horses,  and  began  to  chaffer  with  him  on  the  subject  To 
Canobie  Dick,  for  so  shall  we  call  our  Border  dealer,  a  chap  was  a  chap, 
and  he  would  have  sold  a  horse  to  the  devil  himself,  without  minding  his 
cloven  hoof,  and  would  have  probably  cheated  Old  Nick  into  the  bargain. 
The  stranger  paid  the  price  they  asreed  on,  and  all  that  puzzled  Dick  in  the 
vansaction  was,  that  uie  gold  which  he  received  was  in  unicorns,  bonnet- 
pieoes,  and  other  ancient  coins,  which  would  have  been  invaluable*  to  col* 
Mciors,  bu4  were  rather  troublesome  in  modem  currency.    It  was  g<^ 
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however,  find  dierefore  Dick  oontrived  to  get  better  value  for  the  coin,  thas 
he  perhaps  gave  to  his  customer.  Bj  the  command  of  so  good  a  merchant^ 
he  orougnt  horses  to  the  same  spot  more  than  once ;  tne  purchaser  onij  sti- 
pulating that  he  should  always  come  by  night,  and  alone.  I  do  not  inon 
whether  it  was  from  mere  curiosity,  or  whether  some  hope  of  gain  mixed 
with  it,  but  ofler  Dick  had  sold  several  horses  in  this  wajr,  he  began  to  com- 

Slain  that  dry  bargains  were  unlucky,  and  to  hint,  that  since  his  chap  must 
ve  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  ought,  in  the  courtesy  of  dealing,  to  treat  him 
to  half  a  mutchkin. 

"  You  may  see  my  dwelling  if  you  will,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  if  you 
lose  courase  at  what  you  see  there,  you  will  rue  it  all  your  life." 

Dicken,  nowever,  laughed  the  warning  to  scorn,  and  having  aliehted  to 
secure  his  horse,  he  fol£)wed  the  stranger  up  a  narrow  foot-path,  which  led 
them  up  the  hills  to  the  singular  eminence  stuck  betwixt  the  most  southern 
and  the  centre  peaks,  and  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  such  an  animal  in 
its  form,  the  Lucken  Hare.  At  the  foot  of  this  eminence,  which  is  almost 
as  famous  for  witch  meetings  as  the  neighbouring  windmill  of  Kippilaw, 
Dick  was  somewhat  startled  to  observe  that  his  conductor  entered  the  hill 
side  by  a  passage  or  cavern,  of  which  he  himself,  though  well  acquainted 
with  the  spot,  had  never  seen  or  heard. 

"  You  ma^  still  return,"  said  the  guide,  looking  ominously  back  upon 
him ; — ^but  Dick  scorned  to  show  the  white  feather,  and  on  they  went.  Tney 
entered  a  very  long  range  of  stables  {  in  every  stall  stood  a  coal-black  horse ; 
by  every  horse  lay  a  knight  in  coal-black  armour,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand ;  but  all  were  as  silent,  hoof  and  limb,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out 
of  marble.  A  jgreat  number  of  torches  lent  a  gloomy  lustre  to  the  hall,  which^ 
like  those  of  the  Caliph  Vdthek,  was  of  large  dimensions.  At  the  upper  end, 
however,  they  at  length  arrived,  where  a  sword  and  horn  lay  on  an  antique 
table. 

"  Ue  that  shall  sound  that  horn  and  draw  that  sword,"  said  the  stranger, 
who  now  intimated  that  he  was  the  famous  Thomas  of  Hersildoune,  "  shall, 
if  his  heart  fail  him  not,  be  king  over  all  broad  Britain.  So  speaks  the 
ton^e  that  cannot  lie.  But  all  depends  on  courage,  and  much  on  your 
taking  the  sword  or  the  horn  first." 

Dick  was  much  disposed  to  take  the  sword,  but  his  bold  spirit  was 

a  nailed  bv  the  supernatural  terrors  of  the  hall,  and  he  thought  to  unsheath 
le  sword  first,  might  be  construed  into  defiance,  and  give  offence  to  the 
powers  of  the  Mountain.  He  took  the  bugle  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a 
leeble  note,  but  loud  enough  to  produce  a  terrible  answer.  Thunder  rolled 
in  stunning  peals  through  me  immense  hall ;  horses  and  men  started  to  life; 
the  steeds  snorted,  stamped,  grinded  their  bits,  and  tossed  on  high  their 
heads — ^the  warriors  sprung  to  their  feet,  clashed  their  armour,  and  bran* 
dished  their  swords.  Dick's  terror  was  extreme  at  seeing  the  whole  army, 
which  had  been  so  lately  silent  as  the  grave,  in  uproar,  and  about  to  rush 
on  him.  He  dropped  the  horn,  and  xnade  a  feeble  attempt  to  seise  the 
enchfinted  sword;  but  at  the  same  moment  a  voice  pronounced  aloud  the 
mysterious  words: — 


Woe  ti>  tb«  ooward.  that  ever  k*  ww  born, 

Wbo  did  not  draw  the  awoid  before  he  blew  the  horn  I 

At  the  same  time  a  whirlwind  of  irresistible  fury  howled  through  tiM 
long  hall,  bore  the  unfortunate  horse-jockey  clear  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
eavem,  and  preci|Ditated  him  over  a  steep  l>ank  of  loose  stones,  where  the 
shepherds  found  him  the  next  morning,  with  just  breath  sufficient  to  tell  his 
fearful  tale,  after  concluding  which  he  expired. 

This  legend,  with  several  variations,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  l£ngland---the  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  some  favourite  glen  o(  the 
Highlands,  sometimes  in  the  deep  coal-mines  of  Northunb^land  Mi4 
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Cimi>>6TlaDd,  which  ran  so  hr  beneath  the  ocean.  It  is  also  to  be  foiivid  in 
Reginald  Scott's  book  on  Witchcraft  which  was  written  in  the  sitteentb 
oentiuy.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  what  was  the  original  of  the  tradition 
The  choice  between  the  horn  and  sword  may,  perhaps,  include  as  a  moral* 
that  it  is  fool-hardy  to  awaken  danger  before  we  hare  arms  in  our  hands  ti> 
resist  it. 

Although  admitting  of  much  poetical  ornament,  it  is  clear  that  this 
legend  would  haye  formed  but  an  unhappj  foundation  for  a  prose  story, 
and  must  haye  degenerated  into  a  mere  lairy  tale.  Dr.  John  Leyden  him 
beantifoUy  introduced  the  tradition  in  his  Scenes  of  Infancy: 

H?at6rioi»  Rhrmer.  doomed  bf  bXiB*a  decrw, 

Biiil  to  mririt  EiUont  iated  trM : 

When  oft  the  swain,  at  dawn  of  Hallow-dij, 

Hmu«  thjr  flMt  barb  with  wild  impaiieuee  nav^  { 

Sajr  who  is  h«.  with  Miramona  Imiff  and  hif  h« 

Shall  bid  ih«  diarmed  alaap  of  mw  flf . 

Roil  tha  looff  aoand  throam  Eikiua**  eareraa  i 

Whila  aaoh  dark  warriorkiwllca  at  iha  hiaat  f 


Tha  hom,  tha  Mcfaioa  inMp  with  mifhtj;  hand, 
*i  AUkan  awsah  frocn  f'^U'^^^ 

.h^fncfft  Fiut  I« 


Ind  panl  pnmd  Aitknri awsah  frocn  riury<4aadT 


In  the  same  cabinet  with  the  preceding  fragment,  the  following  occurred 
among  other  di^feda  meml>ra.  It  seems  to  oe  an  attempt  at  a  tale  of  a 
different  description  from  the  last,  but  was  almost  instantly  abandoned. 
The  introduction  noints  out  the  time  of  the  composition  to  haye  been  about 
the  eiid  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


THE  LORD  OF  ENNERDALE. 

XBT  A  FRAOKBMT  07  A  LBTTSR  FROM  JOHN  B ,  B8Q.  07  THAT  ILK,  TO  WILUAH 

G ,  T.R.S.B. 

''FiLi*  a  bumper,"  said  the  Knight;  "the  ladies  may  spare  ns  a  little 
longer — ^Fill  a  bumper  to  the  Archduke  Charles." 

Toe  company  dia  due  honour  to  the  toast  of  their  landlord. 

**  The  success  of  the  Archduke,"  said  the  muddy  Vicar,  "  will  tend  to 
further  our  negotiations  at  Paris ;  and  if——" 

"  Pardon  the  interraption.  Doctor,"  quoth  a  thin  emaciated  figure,  with 
somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent ;  "  but  why  should  you  connect  those  eyents 
unless  to  hope  that  the  brayery  and  yictories  of  our  allies  may  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  degrading  treats  f " 

*'We  begin  to  feeX  Monsieur  rAbbe,"  answered  the  Vicar,  with  some 
asperity,  "  that  a  continental  war  entered  into  for  the  defence  of  an  ally 
who  was  unwilling  to  defend  himself,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  royal 
fiunily,  nobility,  and  priesthood,  who  tamely  abandoned  their  own  rights, 
b  a  burden  too  much  eyen  for  the  resources  of  this  country." 

"And  was  the  war  then  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,"  rejoined  the  Abbe, 
"  a  gratuitous  exertion  of  generosity  ?  Was  there  no  fear  of  the  wide-wast* 
ing  spirit  of  innoyation  which  had  eone  abroad  ?  Did  not  the  laity  tremble 
for  their  property,  the  clergy  for  l£eir  religion,  and  eyery  loyal  heart  for 
the  constitution  ?  Was  it  not  thought  necessary  to  destroy  the  building 
which  was  on  fire,  ere  the  conflagration  spread  around  the  yicinity  ?" 

**  Yet,  if  upon  trial,"  said  tlie  Doctor,  "  the  walls  were  found  to  resist 
onr  utmost  efforts,  I  see  no  great  prudence  in  perseyering  in  our  labour 
Sduid  the  smouldering  ruins." 

"  What,  Doctor,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  must  I  call  to  your  recollection  your 
01^ D  sermon  on  Uie  late  general  fast?— did  you  not  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  would  go  forth  with  our  armies^  and  that  our  ene> 
suesy  who  blasphemed  him,  should  be  put  to  shame  V 
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*'It  may  please  a  kind  father  to  chasten  eyen  his  beloyed  duldren,^ 
answered  the  Vicar. 

**  I  think,"  said  a  gentleman  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  "  that  the  Cot^ 
nanters  made  some  apology  of  the  same  kind  for  the  failure  of  their  pro- 
phecies at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when  their  mutinous  preachers  compelled 
the  prudent  Lesley  to  go  down  against  the  Philistines  in  Gilgal." 

Tne  Vicar  fixed  a  somtinixing  and  not  a  yery  complacent  eye  upon  this 
intruder.  He  was  a  young  man  of  mean  stature,  and  rather  a  reseryed 
appearance.    £arly  and  seyere  study  had  quenched  in  his  features  the 

S^iety  peculiar  to  nis  age,  and  impressed  upon  them  a  premature  oast  of 
oughtfulness.  His  eye  had,  howeyer,  retained  its  fire,  and  his  gesture  its 
animation.  Had  he  remained  silent,  he  would  haye  been  long  unnoticed ; 
but  when  ho  spoke,  there  was  something  in  his  manner  wmch  arrested 
attention. 

"Who  is  this  young  man?"  said  the  Vicar  in  a  low  yoice,  to  his 
neighbour. 

"A  Scotchman  called  Maxwell,  on  ayisit  to  Sir  Henry,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  thoueht  so,  from  his  accent  and  his  manners,"  said  the  Vicar. 

It  may  be  here  obseryed,  that  the  Northern  English  retain  rather  more 
of  the  ancient  hereditary  ayersion  to  their  neighbours  than  their  country- 
men of  the  South.  The  interference  of  other  disputants,  each  of  whom 
urged  his  opinion  with  all  the  yehemence  of  wine  and  politics,  rendered 
tiie  summons  to  the  drawing-room  agreeable  to  the  more  sober  part  of  the 
company. 

Tne  company  dispersed  b;^  degrees,  and  at  length  the  Vicar  and  the 
young  Scotchman  alone  remamed,  besides  the  Baronet,  his  lady,  daughters, 
and  myself.  The  clergyman  had  not,  it  would  seem,  forgot  the  obseryation 
which  ranked  him  wim  the  false  prophets  of  Dunbf^,  for  he  addressed  Mr. 
Maxwell,  upon  the  first  opportunity. 

"  Hem  I  I  think,  sir,  you  mentioned  something  about  the  ciyil  wars  of 
last  century  ?  You  must  be  deeply  skilled  in  them  indeed,  if  you  can  draw 
any  parallel  betwixt  those  and  the  present  eyil  days — days  which  I  am 
ready  to  maintain  are  the  most  gloomy  that  eyer  darkened  the  prospects  of 

"Qod  forbid.  Doctor,  that  I  should  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
present  times  and  those  you  mention.  I  am  too  sensible  of  tlie  adyantages 
we  enjoy  oyer  our  ancestors.  Faction  and  ambition  haye  introduced  diyision 
among  us ;  but  we  are  still  free  from  the  guilt  of  ciyil  bloodshed,  and  from 
all  the  evils  which  flow  from  it.  Our  foes,  sir,  are  not  those  of  our  own 
household ;  and  while  we  continue  united  and  firm,  from  the  attacks  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  howeyer  artful,  or  howeyer  inyeterate,  we  haye,  I  hope,  little 
to  dread." 

"Have  you  found  any  thing  curious,  Mr.  Maxwell,  among  tiie  dusty 
papers  ?"  said  Sir  Heniy,  who  seemod  to  dread  a  reyiyal  of  political  dis- 
cussion. 

"  My  inyestigation  amongst  them  led  to  reflections  which  I  haye  just  now 
hinted,"  said  Maxwell ;  "  and  I  think  they  are  pretty  strongly  exemplified 
by  a  story  which  I  haye  been  endeayouring  to  arrange  from  some  or  your 
family  manuscripts." 

"  xou  are  welcome  to  make  what  use  of  them  you  please,"  said  Sir 
Henry ;  "  they  haye  been  undisturbed  for  many  a  day,  and  I  haye  often 
wished  for  some  person  as  well  skilled  as  you  in  these  old  pot-hooks,  to  tell 
me  their  meaning." 

'*  Those  I  just  mentioned,"  answered  Maxwell,  "  relate  to  a  piece  of  pri- 
▼ate  history,  savouring  not  a  littie  of  the  marvellous,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  your  fomi^ :  if  it  is  agreeable,  I  can  read  to  you  the  annrdotes, 
in  the  modem  shape  into  which  1  have  been  endeavouring  to  throw  thoiOv 
and  you  can  then  judge  of  the  value  of  the  originals." 
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There  was  something  in  this  proposal  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Sir  Henry 
had  family  pride,  whioh  prepared  him  to  take  an  interest  in  whatever 
related  to  his  ancestors.  The  ladles  had  dipped  deeply  into  the  fashion* 
able  reading  of  the  present  day.  Lady  Ratclin  and  her  fair  daughters  ha^ 
elimbed  eyeiy  pass,  viewed  every  pine-shrouded  ruin,  heard  every  groan^ 
and  lifted  every  trap-door,  in  company  with  the  noted  heroine  of  iFdolpho. 
They  had  been  heard,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  famous  incident  of  the 
Black  Veil  singularly  resembled  the  ancient  apologue  of  the  Mountain  ia 
Labour,  so  that  they  were  unquestionably  critics,  as  well  as  admirers.  Be- 
sides all  this,  they  had  valorously  mounted  en  croupe  behind  the  ghostly 
horseman  of  Prague,  throueh  all  his  seven  translators,  and  followed  th« 
footsteps  of  Moor  through  3&e  forest  of  Bohemia.  Moreover,  it  was  even 
hinted,  (but  this  was  a  mater  mystery  than  all  the  rest,^  that  a  certain 
performance,  called  the  monk,  in  three  neat  volumes,  had  been  <seen,  by 


nymphs  drew  their  chairs  round  a  large  blazmg 
ibre,  and  arranged  themselves  to  listen  to  the  tale.  To  that  fire  I  also 
approached,  moved  thereunto  narUy  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and 
partly  that  my  deafness,  which  you  know,  cousin,  I  acquired  during  my 
campaign  under  Prince  Charles  £dward,  might  be  no  obstacle  to  the  grati- 
fication of  my  curiosity,  which  was  awakened  by  what  had  any  reference 
to  the  fato  of  such  faithful  followers  of  royalty,  as  you  well  know  the  house 
of  Ratoliff  have  ever  been.  To  this  wood-fire  Uie  Vicar  likewise  drew  near, 
and  reclined  himself  conveniently  in  his  chair,  seemingly  disposed  to  testify 
his  disrespect  for  the  narration  and  narrator  by  falling  asleep  as  soon  as 
be  conveniently  could.  By  the  side  of  Maxwell  (by  the  way,  I  cannot 
learn  that  he  is  in  the  least  related  to  the  Nithsdale  family}  was  placed  a 
■mall  table  and  a  couple  of  lights,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  read  as 
follows  :— 

"  Journal  op  Jan  Yon  Eulxn. 

"  On  the  6th  November,  1645, 1,  Jan  Von  Eulen,  merchant  in  Rotterdam, 
embarked  with  my  only  daughter  on  board  of  the  g(K)d  vessel  Vryheid  of 
Amsterdam,  in  order  to  pass  into  the  unhappy  and  disturbed  kingdom  of 
England.  7th  November — a  brisk  gale-— daughter  sea-sick — myself  unable 
to  complete  the  calculation  which  I  have  begun,  of  the  inheritance  left  by 
Jane  Lansache  of  Carlisle,  my  late  dear  wife's  sister,  the  collection  of  which 
is  the  object  of  my  voyaee.  8th  November — ^wind  still  stormy  and  adverse 
— a  horrid  disaster  neany  happened— my  dear  child  washed  overboard  as 
the  vessel  lurched  to  leeward. — Memordndum,  to  reward  the  youne  sailor 
who  saved  her,  out  of  the  first  monies  which  I  can  recover  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  her  aunt  Lansache.  9th  Novembei^-<salm — P.M.  light  breezes 
from  N.N.W.  I  talked  with  ttie  captain  about  the  inheritance  of  my  sister- 
in-law,  Jane  Lansache. — He  says  he  knows  the  principal  subject,  which  will 
not  exceed  1000/.  in  value,  jv.^.  He  is  a  cousin  to  a  family  of  Petersons, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  husband  of  my  sister-in-law ;  so  there  is  room  to 
hope  it  may  be  worth  more  than  he  reporto.  10th  November,  10  a.m.-^ 
May  Gk>d  pardon  all  our  sins ! — ^An  English  frigate,  bearing  the  Parliament 
flag,  has  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  gives  chase. — 11  a.m.  She  nears  ut 
every  moment,  and  the  captain  of  our  vessel  prepares  to  clear  for  acticn. 
May  €k>d  again  have  mercy  upon  us  1" 

«  *  *  *  * 

'I  Here,"  said  Maxwell,  **  the  ioumal  with  which  I  have  opened  the  nar 
Tation  ends  somewhat  abruptly.'' 

«« I  am  elad  of  it,"  said  Lady  Rateliff. 

'*  But,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  said  young  Frank,  Sir  Henry's  grandchild^  **  shall 
we  not  bear  how  the  battle  ended  ?" 
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I  lo  not  know,  oousin,  whether  I  have  not  formerly  made  Ton  acaaainted 
with  the  abilities  of  Frank  Ratcliff.  There  is  not  a  battle  rous;ht  oetween 
the  troops  of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Government,  during  the  years  1745-6, 
of  which  he  is  not  able  to  give  an  account.  It  is  true,  I  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  fix  the  erente  of  this  important  period  upon  his  memory  by 
frequent  repetition. 

**  No,  mj  dear/'  said  Maxwell,  in  answer  to  youne  Frank  Ratcliff—"  No 
iny  dear,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  particulars  of  uie  engagement,  but  its 
consequences  appear  nom  the  following  letter,  despatched  by  Garbonete 
Von  Eulen,  daughter  of  our  journalist,  to  a  relation  in  England,  from 
whom  the  imp&red  assistance.  Ailer  some  general  account  of  the 
purpose  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  engagement,  her  narrative  proceeds 
thus: — 

"  The-  noise  of  the  cannon  had  hardly  ceased,  before  the  sounds  of  • 
language  to  me  but  half  known,  and  the  confusion  on  board  our  vessel, 
informed  me  that  the  captors  had  boarded  us,  and  taken  possession  of  our 
vessel.  I  went  on  deck,  where  the  first  spectacle  that  met  my  eyes  was  a 
Toung  man,  mate  of  our  vessel,  who,  though  disfigured  and  covered  with 
blood,  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  whom  they  were  forcing  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel  into  a  boat.  The  two  principal  persons  among  our  enemies 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  a  tall  thin  figure,  with  a  high-crowned  hat  and 
long  neckband,  and  short-cropped  heaia  of  hair,  accompanied  by  a  bluff 
open-looking  elderly  man  in  a  naval  uniform.  '  Yarelyl  yarely !  pull  away, 
my  hearts  I'  said  tne  latter,  and  the  boat  bearing  the  unlucky  young  man 
soon  carried  him  on  board  the  frigate.  Perhaps  you  will  6lame  me  for 
mentioning  this  circumstance ;  but  consider,  my  dear  cousin,  this  man  saved 
my  life,  and  his  fate,  even  when  my  own  and  my  father's  were  in  the 
balance,  could  not  but  affect  me  nearly. 

" '  In  the  name  of  him  who  is  jealous,  even  to  slaying,'  said  the  firsf  <— 

****** 
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Chapteb  IV. 

A  HUNTING  PARTY — AN  ADVENTURE — A  DBLiyiRANCl. 

The  next  momine  the  bugles  were  sounded  by  daybreak  in  the  court  of 
Lord  Boteler's  mansion,  to  call  the  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers,  to  assist 
in  a  splendid  chase,  vrith  which  the  Baron  had  resolved  to  entertain  his 
noighoour  Fitzallen,  and  his  noble  visitor  St.  Clere.  Peter  Lanaret,  the 
falconer,  was  in  attendance,  with  falcons  for  the  knights,  and  tercelcts  for 
tiie  ladies,  if  they  should  choose  to  var^  their  sport  fram  hunting  to  hawking. 
Five  stout  yeomen  keepers,  with  their  attendants,  called  Ka^ed  Robins, 
all  meetly  arrayed  in  Kendal  green,  with  bugles  and  short  haneers  by  their 
ddes,  and  quarterstaffs  in  their  hands,  led  the  slow-hounds  or  bracLets,  bv 
which  the  deer  were  to  be  put  up.    Ten  brace  of  gallant  ^i^reyhound^  euA 
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of  which  was  fit  to  pluck  down,  singly,  the  tallest  red  deer,  were  led  in 
leAshcs  by  as  many  of  Lord  Botelcr's  foresters.  The  pages,  squires,  and 
other  attendants  of  feudal  splendour,  well  attired  in  their  best  huuting-eear, 
aT)on  horseback  or  foot,  according  to  their  rank,  with  their  boar-spears,  long 
bows,  and  cross-bows,  were  in  seemly  waiting. 

A  numerous  train  of  yeomen,  called  in  the  language  of  the  times,  retain- 
ers, who  yearly  received  a  livery  coat  and  a  small  pensioi^or  their  attond* 
anoe  on  such  solemn  occasions,  appeared  in  cassocks  of  blue,  bearing  upon 
their  arms  the  cognisance  of  the  house  of  Boteler,  as  a  badge  of  their  aahe- 
renoe.  They  were  the  tallest  men  of  their  hands  that  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  could  supply,  with  every  man  his  good  buckler  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  bright  burnished  broadsword  dangling  from  his  leathern  belt  On 
this  occasion  they  acted  as  rangers  for  beating  up  the  thickets,  and  rousing 
the  game.  These  attendants  filled  up  the  court  of  the  castle,  spacious  as 
it  was. 

On  the  green  without,  you  might  have  seen  the  motley  assemblage  of 
peasantry  convened  by  report  of  the  splendid  hunting,  including  most  of 
our  old  acquaintances  from  Tewin,  as  well  as  the  jolly  partakers  of  «)od 
cheer  at  Hob  Filcher's.    Gregory  the  jester,  it  may  well  be  guessed,  ha3  no 

Sreat  mind  to  exhibit  himself  in  public  af\er  his  recent  disaster;  but 
swald,  the  steward,  a  great  formalist  in  whatever  concerned  the  public 
exhibition  of  his  master -snousehold  state,  had  positively  enjoined  his  attend- 
ance. "What!"  quoth  he,  '*  shall  the  house  of  the  brave  Lord  Boteler,  on 
such  a  brave  day  as  this,  be  without  a  fool?  Certes,  the  good  Lord  St. 
Glore,  and  his  fair  lady  sister,  might  think  our  housekeeping  as  niggardly 
as  that  of  their  churlish  kinsman  Gay  Bowers,  who  sent  nis  father's  jester 
to  the  hospital,  sold  the  poor  sot's  bells  for  hawk-jesses,  and  made  a  night" 
cap  of  his  long-eared  bonnet.  And,  sirrah,  let  me  see  thee  fool  handsomely 
-^speak  squibs  and  crackers,  instead  of  that  dry,  barren,  musty  gibing, 
which  thou  hast  used  of  late ;  or,  by  the  bones  1  tne  porter  shall  have  thee 
to  his  lodge,  and  cob  thee  with  thine  own  wooden  sword,  till  thy  skin  is  as 
motley  as  thy  doublet" 

To  this  stem  injunction  Gregory  made  no  reply,  any  more  than  to  the 
courteous  offer  of  old  Albert  Drawslot,  the  chief  park-keeper,  who  proposed 
to  blow  vinegar  in  his  nose  to  sharpen  his  wit,  as  he  had  done  that  blessed 
morning  to  Bragger,  the  old  hound,  whose  scent  was  failing.  There  was 
indeed  uttle  timefor  reply,  for  the  bugles,  after  a  lively  flourish,  were  now 
silent,  and  Peretto,  with  his  two  attendant  minstrels,  stepping  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  strangers'  apartments,  joined  in  the  following  roundelay, 
the  deep  voices  of  the  rangers  and  falconers  making  up  a  chorus  that  caused 
the  very  battlemento  to  ring  again. 


Wnken.  lords  ind  lidie*  mj  I 

On  tiie  auHiniun  dawn*  Uie  daf ; 

All  ilie  jtiUy  chue  in  hem. 

With  hawk  •nd  horte,  mid  huotinf  spear. 

Houiids  ana  in  iheir  coaplen  yelliog, 

Hnwk«  are  whistUoK.  horm  are  knelling, 

Merrily,  nifrrily.  minfle  they, 

**  Waken,  lords  and  lailiea  gay  t" 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  ray  1 
The  mist  has  left  the  nuionuin  icrey, 
Sprjnirels  in » he  dawn  are  streamtnff. 
Diamonds  on  the  hrako  are  irleaming. 
And  fonsteni  have  bosy  heen 
To  track  the  bock  in  tluoket  gnen ; 
Now  we  cume  to  chant  our  lav. 
**  Waken,  lunls  and  ladies  gay'!**  • 


Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 
I'o  the  green- wood  haste  away; 
We  can  show  ynu  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  nae ; 
Wfl  can  rh<»w  the  marks  he  made, 
When  *gaiiist  the  oak  hiw  wntleis  frayed ; 
Von  shall  aee  him  brought  lo  bay; 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladiea  gay !" 

Lnnder,  loader,  chant  the  lay. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  iray  I 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee, 

Run  a  coarse  as  well  ss  we ; 

Time,  stem  huntsman !  wtio  can  baulk, 

Staunch  as  hooiid,  and  fleet  as  hawk  f 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  daf, 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay  1 


By  the  time  this  lay  was  finished.  Lord  Boteler,  with  his  daughtet  and 
kiDbman,  Fitzallen  of  Marden,  and  other  noble  guests,  had  mounted  their 
pal&cys,  and  the  hunt  set  forward  in  due  order.  The  huntsmen,  having 
eaiefuU^  observed  the  traces  of  a  large  stag  on  the  preceding  evening,  were 
able,  without  loss  of  time,  to  conduct  the  company,  by  the  marks  whiob 
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they  had  made  apon  the  trees,  to  the  side  of  the  thicket,  in  which,  by  the 
report  of  Drawedot,  he  had  harboured  all  night.  The  horsemen,  spreading 
themselves  alone  the  side  of  the  coyer,  waited  until  the  keeper  entered, 
leading  his  ban-dog,  a  large  blood-hound  tied  in  a  learn  or  band,  from  whick 
he  takes  his  name. 

But  it  bcfel  thus.  A  hart  of  the  second  year,  which  woe  in  the  same 
ooTer  with  the  nroper  object  of  their  pursuit,  chanced  to  be  unharboured 
frst,  and  broke  TOTer  yery  near  where  the  Lady  Emma  and  her  brother 
were  stationed.  An  inexperienced  varlet,  who  was  nearer  to  them,  instantly 
unloosed  two  tall  greyhounds,  who  sprang  afler  the  fugitiye  with  all  the 
ileetness  of  the  north  wind.  Gregory,  restored  a  lijttle  to  spirits  by  the  en- 
livening scene  around  him,  followed,  encouraging  the  hounds  vritb  a  loud 
tayout,*  for  which  he  had  the  hearty  curses  of  the  huntsman,  as  well  as  of 
the  Baron,  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase  with  all  the  juvenile 
ardour  of  twenty.  "May  the  foul  fiend,  booted  and  spurred,  ride  down 
his  bawling  throat,  with  a  scythe  at  his  girdle  I"  quoth  Albert  Drawslot ; 
**  here  have  I  been  telling  him,  that  all  the  marks  were  those  of  a  buck  of 
the  first  head,  and  he  has  halloed  the  hounds  upon  a  velvet-headed  knobblerl 
By  Saint  Hubert,  if  I  break  not  his  pate  witn  my  cross-bow,  may  I  never 
cast  off  hound  more  I  But,  to  it,  my  lords  and  masters  1  the  noble  beast  is 
here  yet ;  and,  thank  the  saints,  we  have  enough  of  hounds." 

The  cover  beine  now  thoroughly  beat  by  the  attendants,  the  stag  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  trust  to  his  speed  for  his  safety.  Three  grey- 
hounds were  slipped  upon  him,  whom  he  tnrew  out,  after  running  a  couple 
of  miles,  by  entering  an  extensive  furzy  brake,  which  extended  along  the 
side  of  a  hill.  The  horsemen  soon  came  up,  and  casting  off  a  sufficient 
number  of  slow-hounds,  sent  them  with  the  prickers  into  the  cover,  in  order 
to  drive  the  game  from  his  strength.  This  object  being  accomplished, 
afforded  another  severe  chase  of  several  miles,  in  a  direction  almost  circular, 
during  which  the  poor  animal  tried  every  wile  to  get  rid  of  his  persecutors. 
He  crossed  and  traversed  all  such  dusty  paths  as  were  likely  to  retain  the 
least  scent  of  his  footsteps ;  he  laid  himself  close  to  the  ground,  drawing  his 
feet  under  his  belly,  ana  clapping  his  nose  close  to  the  earth,  lest  he  should 
be  betrayed  to  the  hounds  by  his  breath  and  hoofs.  When  all  was  in  vain, 
and  he  found  the  hounds  coming  fast  in  upon  him,  his  own  stren^  fail- 
ing, his  mouth  embossed  with  foam,  and  the  tears  dropping  from  his  eyes, 
he  turned  in  despair  upon  his  pursuers,  who  then  stood  at  gase,  making  an 
hideous  clamour,  and  awaiting  their  two-footed  auxiliaries.  Of  these,  it 
chanced  that  the  Lady  Eleanor,  taking  more  pleasure  in  the  sport  than 
Matilda,  and  being  a  less  burden  to  her  palfrey  than  the  Lord  Boteler,  was 
the  first  who  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  taking  a  cross-bow  from  an  attendant, 
discharged  a  bolt  at  the  stag.  When  the  infuriated  animal  felt  himself 
wounded,  he  pushed  franticly  towards  her  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
shaft,  and  Lady  Eleanor  might  have  had  occasion  to  repent  of  her  enter- 

Srise,  had  not  young  Fitzallen,  who  had  kept  near  her  during  the  whole 
ay,  at  that  instant  galloped  briskly  in,  and  ere  the  stag  could  change  his 
object  of  assault,  despatcned  him  with  his  short  hunting-sword. 

Albert  Drawslot,  who  had  just  come  up  in  terror  for  the  young  lady's 
safety,  broke  out  into  loud  encomiums  upon  Fitsallen's  strength  and  ^- 
lantry.  "  By'r  Lady,''  said  he,  taking  off  his  cap,  and  wiping  his  sun-burnt 
face  with  his  sleeve,  "  well  struck,  and  in  good  time  1 — ^But  now,  boys,  doff 
youi  bonnets,  and  sound  tlie  mort." 

The  sportsmen  then  sounded  a  treble  mort,  and  set  up  a  general  whoop, 
which,  mingled  with  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  made  the  welkin  rinz  again. 
The  huntsman  then  offered  nis  xnife  to  Lord  Boteler,  that  he  mi^t  take 
the  say  of  the  deer,  but  the  Baron  courteously  insisted  upon  Fitzallen  going 

*  TmUkn-kan.  in  modern  pbraw,  TKlIy-hol 
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Hirough  that  ceremony.  The  Lady  Matilda  was  now  come  ap,  with  mosl 
of  the  attendants ;  ainl  the  interest  of  the  chase  being  ended,  it  excited 
some  surprise  that  neither  St  Clere  nor  his  sister  made  their  ap]iearance. 
The  Lord  Boteler  commanded  the  horns  again  to  soand  the  recheat,  in  hope^ 
to  call  in  the  stragglers,  and  said  to  Fitzallen,  "  Methinks  St.  Clere,  so  a» 
ttnguished  for  service  in  war,  should  have  been  more  forward  in  the  chase." 

**  I  trow,"  said  Peter  Lanaret,  "  I  know  the  reason  of  the  noble  lord's 
absence ;  for  when  that  mooncalf,  Gregory,  halloed  the  dogs  upon  the  knob 
bier,  and  galloped  like  a  green  hilding,  as  he  is,  after  them,  I  saw  the  Lady 
Emma's  palfrey  follow  apace  afler  that  varlet,  who  should  be  thrashed  for 
over-running,  and  I  think  her  noble  brother  has  followed  her,  lest  she  should 
•ome  to  harm. — ^But  here,  by  the  rood,  is  Gregory,  to  answer  for  himself/' 

At  this  moment  Gregory  entered  the  circle  which  had  been  formed  roun  J 
the  deer,  out  of  breath,  and  his  face  covered  with  blood.  He  kept  for  some 
time  uttering  inarticulate  cries  of  "  Harrow  I"  and  "  Well-away  1'^  and  other 
exclamations  of  distress  and  terror,  pointing  all  the  while  to  a  thicket  at 
some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  deer  had  been  killed. 

"  By  31V  honour,"  said  the  Baron,  "  I  would  gladly  know  who  has  dared 
to  array  the  poor  knave  thus ;  and  I  trust  he  should  dearly  abye  his  outre- 
cuidanoe,  were  he  the  best,  save  one,  in  England." 

Gregory,  who  had  now  found  more  breath,  cried,  "  Help  I  an'  ye  be  men! 
Save  Lady  Emma  and  her  brother,  whom  they  are  muraering  in  Broken- 
hurst  thicket" 

This  put  all  in  motion.  Lord  Boteler  hastily  commanded  a  small  party 
of  his  men  to  abide  for  the  defence  of  the  ladies,  while  he  himself,  Fitsallen, 
and  the  rest,  made  what  speed  they  could  towards  the  thicket,  guided  by 
GregoiT,  who  for  that  purpose  was  mounted  behind  Fabian.  Pushing 
througn  a  narrow  path,  the  first  object  they  encountered  was  a  man  of 
small  stature  lyin^  on  Uie  ground,  mastered  and  almost  strangled  by  two 
dogs,  which  were  instantly  recognised  to  be  those  that  had  accompanied 
Gregory.  A  little  farther  was  an  open  space,  where  lay  three  bodies  of 
dead  or  wounded  men ;  beside  these  was  Lady  Emma,  apparently  lifeless^ 
her  brother  and  a  young  forester  bending  over  and  endeavouring  to  recover 
her.  By  employing  the  usual  remedies,  this  was  soon  accomplished;  while 
Lord  Boteler,  astonished  at  such  a  scene,  anxiously  inquired  at  St.  Clere 
the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  and  whether  more  danger  was  to  be  expected? 

"  For  the  present,  I  trust  not,"  said  the  young  warrior,  who  they  now 
observed  was  slightly  wounded ;  "  but  I  pray  you,  of  your  nobleness,  let 
the  woods  here  be  searched ;  for  we  were  assaulted  by  four  of  these  base 
assassins,  and  I  see  three  only  on  the  sward." 

The  attendants  now  bnmght  forward  the  person  whom  they  had  rescued 
from  the  dogs,  and  Henry,  with  disgust,  shame,  and  astonishment,  recog- 
nised his  kinsman,  Gaston  St  Clere.  This  discovery  he  communicated  m 
a  whisper  to  Lord  Boteler,  who  commanded  the  prisoner  to  be  conveyed  to 
Queen-IIoo-Hall,  and  closely  guarded;  meanwhile  he  anxiously  inquired  of 
young  St  Clere  about  his  wound. 

"  A  scratch,  a  trifle  1"  cried  Henry ;  "  I  am  in  less  haste  to  Hnd  it  than 
to  introduce  to  vou  one,  without  whose  fud  that  of  the  leech  would  have 
Vomc  too  late. — ^w here  is  he ?  where  is  my  brave  deliverer T" 

**Here,  most  noble  lord,"  said  Gregory,  sliding  from  his  palfrey,  and 
stepping  forward,  "  ready  to  receive  the  guerdon  which  your  bounty  would 
heap  on  him." 

"  Truly,  friend  Gregory,"  answered  the  young  warrior,  "  thou  shalt  not 
be  forgotten ;  for  thou  didst  run  speedily,  and  roar  manfully  for  aid,  with- 
out wfilch,  I  think  verily,  we  had  not  received  it — But  the  brave  forester, 
who  came  to  my  rescue  when  these  three  ruffians  had  nigh  overpowered  me, 
where  is  he  ?" 

Every  one  looked  around,  but  though  all  had  seen  him  on  entering  Um 
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thicket,  he  was  not  now  to  be  found.    They  could  only  oonjectai?  thai  lii 
had  retired  duriu|;  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  detention  of  Ghuton. 

"  deek  not  fur  him/'  said  the  Lady  Kmma,  who  had  now  in  some  degree 
recovered  her  composure ;  "  he  will  not  be  found  of  mortal,  unless  at  his 


own  season." 


The  Baron,  convinced  from  this  answer  that  her  terror  had,  for  the  timo^ 
somewhat  disturbed  her  reason,  forbore  to  question  her ;  and  Matilda  and 
Eleanor,  to  whom  a  message  had  1)een  despatched  with  the  result  of  this 
strange  adventure,  arriving,  they  took  the  Lady  Emma  between  them,  and 
all  in  a  body  returned  to  the  castle. 

The  distance  was,  however,  considerable;  and,  before  reaching  it,  they 
had  another  alarm.  The  prickers,  who  rode  foremost  in  the  troop,  halted, 
and  announced  to  the  Lord  Boteler,  that  they  perceived  advancing  towards 
tiiem  a  body  of  armed  men.  The  followers  of  the  Baron  were  numerous, 
but  they  were  arrayed  for  the  chase,  not  for  battle ;  and  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  he  discerned,  on  the  pennon  of  the  advancing  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  instead  of  the  cognizance  of  uaston,  as  he  had  some  reason  to  expect, 
the  friendly  bearings  of  Fitsosbome  of  Diggswell,  the  same  young  lord  who 
was  present  at  the  May-^mcs  with  Fitcallen  of  Marden.  The  knight  him- 
self advanced,  sheathed  m  armour,  and,  without  raising  his  visor,  informed 
Lord  Boteler,  that,  having  heard  of  a  base  attempt  made  upon  a  part  of  his 
train  by  ruffianly  assassins,  he  had  mounted  and  armed  a  smaU  party  of 
his  retainers,  to  escort  them  to  Queen-Hoo-Hall.  Having  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  them  thither,  they  prosecuted  their  jour- 
ney m  confidence  and  security,  and  arrived  safe  at  home  without  any 
further  accident 


Chapter  V. 

TNVESTIGATIOK  OF   THE  ADVENTURE  OP  THE    HUNTING  —  A  DISCOVERl  - 
OREGORT'S  manhood — FATE  OF  GASTON  ST.  CLERE — CONCLUSION. 

So  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  princely  mansion  of  Boteler,  the  Lady 
Emma  craved  permission  to  retire  to  her  chamber,  that  she  might  compose 
her  spirits  after  the  terror  she  had  undergone.  Henry  St.  Olere,  in  a  few 
words,  proceeded  to  explain  the  adventure  to  the  curious  audience.  "I  had 
no  sooner  seen  my  sister's  palfrey,  in  spite  of  her  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, entering  witn  spirit  into  the  chase  set  on  foot  by  the  worshipful  Gre- 
gory, than  I  rode  after  to  give  her  assistance.  So  long  was  the  chase,  that 
when  the  greyhounds  pulled  down  the  knobbler,  we  were  out  of  hearing  of 
your  bugles;  and  having  rewarded  and  coupled  the  dogs,  I  gave  them  t(»  be 
led  by  the  jester,  and  we  wandered  in  quest  of  our  company,  whom  it  would 
seem  the  sport  had  led  in  a  different  direction.  At  length,  passing  through 
the  thicket  where  you  found  us,  I  was  surprised  by  a  cross-bow  bolt  whis- 
eing  past  mine  head.  I  drew  my  sword,  and  rushed  into  the  thicket,  but 
was  instantly  assailed  by  two  ruffians,  while  other  two  made  towards  my 
sister  and  Gregory.  The  poor  knave  fled,  crying  for  help,  pursued  by  my 
false  kinsman,. now  your  prisoner;  and  the  designs  of  the  otner  on  my  poor 
Emma  (murderous,  no  doubt)  were  prevented  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  brave  woodsman,  who,  after  a  short  encounter,  stretched  the  miscreant  at 
his  feet,  and  came  to  my  assistance.  I  was  already  slightly  wounded,  and 
nearly  overlaid  with  odds.  The  combat  lasted  some  time,  for  the  caitiffs 
were  both  well  armed,  strong,  and  desperace ;  at  length,  however,  we  had 
Mcb  mastered  our  antagonist  when  your  retinue,  my  liord  Bother,  arrived 
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to  my  relief.  So  ends  m  j  story ;  but,  by  my  knighthood,  I  woald  giro  tOi 
earl's  ransom  for  an  opportunity  of  thanking  the  gallant  forester  by  whose 
aid  I  live  to  tell  it'' 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Lord  Boteler,  *'  he  shall  be  found,  if  this  or  the  fouv 
adjacent  counties  hold  him.  And  now  Lord  Fitzosborne  will  be  pleased  to 
dofif  the  armour  he  has  so  kindly  assumed  for  our  sakes,  and  we  will  all 
bowne  ourselves  for  the  banquet." 

When  the  hour  of  dinner  approached,  the  Lady  Matilda  and  her  cousin 
Tisited  the  chamber  of  the  fair  Darcy.  They  found  her  in  a  composed  bul 
melancholy  p08ture.  She  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  misfortunes  of  her 
life,  and  hinted,  that  having  recovered  her  brotner,  and  seeing  him  look 
forward  to  the  society  of  one  who  would  amplj^  repaj  to  him  the  loss  of  her's 
she  had  thoughts  oi  dedicating  her  remaining  life  to  Ileaven,  by  whose 
providential  interference  it  had  oeen  so  often  preserved. 

Matilda  coloured  deeply  at  something  in  this  speech,  and  her  cousin 
inveighed  loudly  against  Kmma's  resolution.  "Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Eleanor/' 
replied  she,  '*I  have  to-day  witnessed  what  I  cannot  but  judge  a  supernatu- 
ral visitation,  and  to  what  end  can  it  call  me  but  to  give  myself  to  the  altar? 
That  peasant  who  euided  me  to  Baddow  through  the  Park  of  Danbury,  the 
same  who  appeared  before  me  at  different  times,  and  in  different  mrms, 
during  that  eventful  journey, — that  youth,  whose  features  are  imprinted  on 
my  memory,  is  the  very  individual  forester  who  this  day  rescued  us  in  the 
forests.  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and,  connecting  these  marvellous  appear- 
ances with  the  spectre  which  I  saw  while  at  Gay  Bowers,  I  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  Heaven  has  permitted  my  guardian  angel  to  assume  mortal 
shape  for  my  relief  and  protection." 

The  fair  cousins,  afler  exchanging  looks  which  implied  a  fear  that  her 
mind  was  wandering,  answered  her  in  soothing  terms,  and  finally  prevailed 
upon  her  to  accompany  them  to  the  banqueting-hall.  Here  the  first  person 
they  encountered  was  the  Baron  Fitzosborne  of  Diggswell,  now  divested  of 
his  armour;  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  Lady* Emma  changed  colour,  and 
exclaiming,  "  It  is  the  same !"  sunk  senseless  into  the  arms  of  Matilda. 

"  She  is  bewildered  by  the  terrors  of  the  day,"  said  Eleanor;  "  &nd  we  have 
done  ill  in  obliging  her  to  descend." 

"  And  I,"  said  Fitzosborne,  **  have  done  madly,  in  presenting  before 
her  one,  whose  presence  must  recall  moments  the  most  alarming  in  her 
life." 

While  the  ladies  supported  Emma  from  the  hall,  Lord  Boteler  and 
St  Clere  requested  an  explanation  from  Fitzosborne  of  the  words  he  had 
used. 

"  Trust  me,  gentle  lords,"  said  the  Baron  of  Diggswell,  "  ye  shall  haye 
what  ye  demand,  when  I  learn  that  Lady  Emma  Darcy  has  not  suffered 
from  my  imprudence." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Matilda,  returning,  said  that  her  fair  friend,  on  her 
recovery,  had  calmly  and  deliberately  insisted  that  she  had  seen  Fitzosborne 
befure,  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  her  life. 

*'  I  dread,"  said  she,  *'  her  disordered  mind  connects  all  that  her  eye 
beholds  with  the  terrible  passages  that  she  has  witnessed." 

"  Nay,"  said  Fitzosborne,  "  if  noble  St.  Clere  can  pardon  the  unauthorized 
interest  which,  with  the  purest  and  most  honourable  intentions,  I  have 
taken   in  his  sister's  fate,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  explain  this  mysterious 


impression." 


lie  proceeded  to  say,  that,  happening  to  be  in  the  hostelry  called  the 
Griffin,  near  Baddow,  while  upon  a  journey  in  that  country,  he  had  met 
with  the  old  nurse  of  the  Lady  Emma  Darcy,  who,  being  just  expelled  from 
Gay  Bowers,  was  in  the  height  of  her  grief  and  indignation,  and  made  loud 
and  public  proclamation  o^  Lady  Emma's  vrrongs.  From  the  description 
tho  gave  of  the  beauty  of  her  U)ster-child,  as  well  as  from  the  epiiit  of 

c2 
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ehivalry.  Fitzo8l)onie  became  interested  in  her  fate.  This  interest  wat 
deeply  enhanced  when,  by  a  bribe  to  old  Gaunt  the  Reve,  he  procured  a 
view  of  the  Lady  Emma,  as  she  walked  near  the  castle  of  Gay  Bowers.  The 
aged  churl  refused  to  give  him  access  to  the  castle ;  yet  dropped  some  hints, 
as  if  he  thought  the  lady  in  danger,  and  wished  she  were  well  out  of  it. 
Ilis  master,  he  said,  had  heard  she  had  a  brother  in  life,  and  since  that 
deprived  him  of  all  chance  of  gaining  her  domains  by  purchase,  he  ■ 
in  short,  Gaunt  wished  they  were  safely  separated.  "If  any  injury/' 
quoth  he,  "should  happen  to  the  damsel  here,  it  were  ill  for  us  all.  I 
taried,  by  an  innocent  stratagem,  to  frighten  her  from  the  castle,  by  intro- 
ducing  a  figure  throujsh  a  trap-door,  and  warning  her,  as  if  by  a  voice  from 
tfie  dead,  to  retreat  from  thence ;  but  the  giglet  is  wilful,  and  is  running 
upon  her  fate." 

Finding  Gaunt,  although  ooyetous  and  communicative,  too  faithful  ft 
eervant  to  his  wicked  master  to  take  any  active  steps  against  his  commands, 
Fitsosborne  applied  himself  to  old  Ursely,  whom  he  found  more  tractable. 
Through  her  he  learned  the  dreadful  plot  Gaston  had  laid  to  rid  himself 
of  his  kinswoman,  and  resolved  to  effect  her  deliverance.  But  aware  of  the 
delicacy  of  Emma's  situation,  he  charged  Ursely  to  conceal  from  her  the 
interest  he  took  in  her  distress,  resolvme  to  wateh  over  her  in  disguise, 
until  he  saw  her  in  a  place  of  safety.  Hence  the  appearance  he  made 
before  her  in  various  dresses  during  her  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  never  far  distant ;  and  he  had  always  four  stout  yeomen  within  hearing 
of  his  bugle,  had  assistance  been  necessary.  When  she  was  placed  in  safety 
at  the  lodge,  it  was  Fitzosbome's  intention  to  have  prevailed  upon  his  sisters 
to  visit,  and  teke  her  under  their  protection ;  but  he  found  them  absent 
from  Digsswell,  having  gone  to  attend  an  aged  relation,  who  lay  danger- 
ously ill  in  a  distant  county.  They  did  not  return  until  the  day  before  the 
Mav-games ;  and  the  other  events  followed  too  rapidly  to  permit  Fitsosbome 
to  lay  any  plan  for  introducing  them  to  Lady  Emma  Darcy.  On  the  day 
of  the  chase  he  resolved  to  preserve  his  romantic  disguise,  and  attend  the 
Lady  Emma  as  a  forester,  partly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  near  her, 
and  partly  to  judge  whether,  according  to  an  idle  report  in  the  country,  she 
favoured  his  friend  and  comrade  Fitzallen  of  Marden.  This  last  motive,  it 
may  easily  be  believed,  he  did  not  declare  to  the  company.  After  the 
skirmish  with  the  ruffians,  he  waited  till  the  Baron  and  the  hunters  arrived, 
and  then,  still  doubting  the  farther  designs  of  Gaston,  hastened  to  his  castle, 
to  arm  the  band  which  had  escorted  them  to  Queen-IIoo-IIall. 

Fitzosbome's  story  being  finished,  he  received  the  thanks  of  all  the  com- 
pany, particularly  of  St.  Clere,  who  felt  deeply  the  respectful  delicacy  with 
which  he  had  conducted  himself  towards  his  sister.  The  lady  wtis  carefully 
informed  of  her  obligations  to  him ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  well-judging  reader, 
whether  even  the  raillery  of  Lady  Eleanor  made  her  regret  that  Ilesiven  had 
only  employed  natural  means  for  her  security,  and  that  the  guardian  angel 
was  converted  into  a  handsome,  gallant,  and  enamoured  knight. 

The  joy  of  the  company  in  the  hall  extended  itself  to  the  buttery,  where 
Gregory  the  jester  narrated  such  feats  of  arms  done  by  himself  in  the  fray 
of  the  morning,  as  might  have  shamed  Bevis  and  Guy  of  Warwick.  lie  was, 
according  to  his  narrative,  singled  out  for  destruction  by  the  gigantic  Baron 
himself,  while  he  abandoned  to  meaner  hands  the  destruction  of  St.  Clere 
and  Fitzosborne. 

"  But  certes,"  said  he,  "  the  foul  paynim  met  his  mateh ;  for,  ever  as  he 
foined  at  me  with  his  brand,  I  parried  his  blows  with  my  bauble,  arid  closing 
with  him  upon  the  third  vcny,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  made  him  cry 
recreant  to  an  unarmed  man." 

"  Tush,  man,"  said  Drawslot,  "  thou  forgettest  thy  best  auxiliaries,  the 

ecod  greyhounds.  Help  and   Holdfast !      I  warrant  thee,  that  wher  the 

umpbacked  Baron  cau;;ht  thee  by  the  cowl,  which  he  hatli  almost  torn  jft 
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thoQ  badflt  been  in  a  fair  plight  had  they  not  remembered  an  old  friend, 
and  come  in  to  the  reflcue.  Why,  man,  I  found  them  fastened  on  him  myself; 
and  there  was  odd  starine  and  stickling  to  make  them  'ware  haunch!'  Their 
mouths  were  full  of  the  flex,  for  I  pulled  a  piece  of  the  garment  from  their 

i'aws.  I  warrant  tliee,  that  when  they  brought  him  to  the  ground,  thoo 
ed'st  like  a  friglited  pricket" 

**  And  as  for  Gregory's  gigantic  pajmim,"  said  Fabian ;  ''  why,  he  lies 
yonder  in  the  guard^room,  Uie  very  sise,  shape,  and  colour  of  a  spider  in  a 
yew-hedge." 

**  It  is  false!"  said  Gregory ;  *'Colbrand  the  Dane  was  a  dwarf  to  him." 

"It  is  as  true,"  returned  Fal)ian,  ** as  that  the  Tasker  is  to  be  married, 
on  Tuesday,  to  pretty  M«argery.  Gregory,  thy  sheet  hath  brought  theni 
between  a  pair  oi  blankets.' 

"  I  care  no  more  for  such  a  gillf^^  *  said  the  Jester,  **  than  I  do  for  thy 
leasings.  Marry,  thou  hop-o'-my-tl  nb,  happy  wouldst  thou  be  could  thy 
head  reach  the  captive  Baron's  girdle." 

*'  By  the  mass,'^  said  Peter  Lanaret,  **  I  will  have  one  peep  at  this  burly 

gallant ;"  and,  leaving  the  buttery,  he  went  to  the  guard-room  where  Gaston 
t  Olere  was  confined.  A  man-at-arms,  who  kept  sentinel  tn  the  strong 
studded  door  of  the  apartment,  said  he  believea  he  slept ;  for  that,  after 
raging,  stamping,  and  uttering  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  he  had  been  of 
late  perfectly  stuL  The  Falconer  gently  drew  back  a  sliding  board,  of  a  foot 
square,  towards  the  top  of  the  door,  which  covered  a  hole  of  the  same  sise, 
strongly  latticed,  through  which  the  warder,  without  opening  the  door, 
could  look  in  upon  his  prisoner.  From  this  aperture  he  beneid  the  wretched 
Gaston  suspended  by  the  neck,,  by  his  own  girdle,  to  an  iron  ring  in  the 
side  of  his  prison.  lie  had  clamliered  to  it  by  means  of  the  table  on  which 
his  food  had  been  placed ;  and,  in  the  agonies  of  shame  and  disappointed 
malice,  had  adopted  this  mode  of  ridding  himself  of  a  wretched  are.  Ue 
was  found  yet  warm,  but  totally  lifeless.  A  proper  account  of  the  manner 
if  his  death  was  drawn  up  and  certified.  lie  was  buried  that  evening,  in 
Ake  chapel  of  the  castle,  out  of  respect  to  his  high  birth ;  and  the  chaplain 
of  Fitxailen  of  Marden,  who  said  the  service  upon  the  occasion,  preached, 
the  next  Sunday,  an  excellent  sermon  upon  the  text,  Radix  nudorum  est 

eupiditoM,  which  we  have  here  transcribed.—— 

«  «  *  «  «  «  * 

[Here  the  manuscript,  from  which  we  have  painfully  transcribed,  and 
frei^uently,  as  it  were,  translated  this  talo,  for  the  reader's  edification,  is  so 
indistinct  and  defaced,  that,  excepting  certain  howbeits,  nathlesses,  lo  ye's! 
ftc.  we  can  pick  out  little  that  is  intelligible,  saving  that  avarice  is  defined 
*'a  likourishness  of  heart  after  earth^  things."  A  little  farther,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  gay  account  of  Margery's  wedding  with  Ralph  the 
Tasker ;  the  running  at  the  quintain,  and  other  rural  games  practised  on 
the  oc^sasion.  There  are  also  fragments  of  a  mock  sermon  preached  by 
Gre»>ry  upon  that  occasion,  as  for  example: 

**  My  dear  cursed  caitiffs,  there  was  once  a  king,  and  he  wedded  a  young 
old  queen,  and  she  had  a  child;  and  this  child  was  sent  to  Solomon  the 
Sage,  praving  he  would  give  it  the  same  blessing  which  he  got  from  the 
witch  of  £ndor  when  she  bit  him  bv  the  hoeL  Hereof  speaks  the  worthy 
Dr.  Radigundus  Potator ;  why  should  not  mass  be  said  toT  all  the  roasted 
shoe  souls  served  up  in  the  king's  dish  on  Saturday ;  for  true  it  is,  that  St. 
Peter  asked  father  Adam,  as  they  journeyed  to  Caniclot,  an  high,  great,  and 
doubtful  question,  'Adam,  Adam,  why  eatedst  tliou  the  apple  without 
paring?'"* 

*  Hits  Unidfl  of  (nblwrith  in  liienilly  takra  or  aelertftl  frnm  a  nwick  dianione  pntnoanceJ  lif  »  priifeaMd 
•MCer.  wUich  docuiv  in  iin  ancient  inaiiUMcnpl  m  the  Advocates*  I  jlmtry.  Urn  Kani«  (tmu  wIik*.Ii  iIm  luie  nice- 
gionn  Mr.  Weli«r  puMnitied  the  curuiiis  ctmtw.  niniauce  of  Uie  Huutinc  of  Ui«  hare.  It  was  inln*duoed  la 
iwiiipliance  wiili  Mr.  Strait'H  iilaii  of  reuderiiu:  liia  laie  nn  illiMiruUtei  «if  atici«tul  mauiicri.  A  Minjlur  bur* 
W^'ae  aemiou  in  |»iuuuuuoih1  by  the  Foot  in  2>ir  Uuvid  LiaJeiiay's  utttint  of  Ui«  Thnie  fclrtalea.    I'he  nc 
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With  much  goodly  gibberish  to  the  same  effect;  which  display  of  Qt^ 
p^ry's  ready  wit  not  only  threw  the  whole  company  into  convulsions  of 
laughter,  but  made  such  an  impression  on  Rose,  the  rotter's  daughter,  that 
it  was  thought  it  would  be  the  Jester's  own  fault  if  Jack  was  long  without 
his  Jill.  Much  pithy  matter,  concerning  the  bringing  the  bride  to  bed,  the 
loosing  the  bridegroom's  points,  the  scramble  which  ensued  for  them,  and 
the  casting  of  the  stocking,  is  also  omitted  from  its  obscurity. 

The  following  song,  which  has  since  been  borrowed  by  the  worshipful 
author  of  the  famous  "  Uistory  of  Fryar  Bacon,"  has  been  with  difficult 
deciphered.  It  seems  to  have  been  sung  on  occasion  of  carrying  home  the 
bride. 


BRIDAL  SONO. 


And  did  700  not  hear  of  ■  mirth  befol 
The  mormw  aAer  a  weddinir  day, 

Aad  flariyiiv  •  hride  at  lioine  to  Jwali  f 
And  away  lo  Tewin,  away,  away  I 


There  waa  ne'er  a  lad  in  all  Che  pariah 
I'hut  woiild  go  to  the plfKif h  that  day; 

But  t»n  hia  fitre-huirve  hu  wench  he  carriei^ 
And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  I 


The  quintain  was  s4l.  and  the  jrartanda  were  made;—  Tlie  botler  was  qaick.  and  the  ale  he  did  tap; 

''Ha  pity  old  costoma  shoold  erer  decajr ;  Tlie  mnidena  did  make  the  chnmher  full  gay ; 

And  wo  be  lo  htm  Utat  waa  horaed  on  n  jade.  The  eervuiits  did  gire  me  a  fnddlinr  eup^ 

For  be  curried  no  crwht  away,  away.  And  1  did  canry\  away,  away. 


We  mH  a  cooeert  ot  ftddle-de-deea ; 

We  Mt  them  a  cock-hone.  aiHl  made  them  pl^y 
The  winnittir  of  Bullen.  and  Upaey-fVeea, 

And  aw^y  lo  Tewta,  away,  away  1 


The  smith  i<f  the  town  hia  liquor  ao  took, 
lliat  be  was  pemuaded  that  the  pvund  looked  Uo* 

And  I  dare  boldly  be  sworn  on  a  book. 
Such  amitha  aa  he  there's  but  a  few. 

A  poBseC  was  made,  and  the  women  did  sip, 

And  simperinir  "aid,  thev  coukl  eat  uo  mora; 
Full  many  a  maiden  was  laid  on  the  lip.— 

Ill  my  DO  aaore,  bat  give  o^er,  (give  o'er.) 

But  what  our  fair  readers  will  chiefly  regret,  is  the  loss  of  three  deol*- 
rations  of  love :  the  first  by  St.  Clere  to  Matilda ;  which,  with  the  lady's 
answer,  occupies  fifteen  closely  written  pages  of  manuscript.  That  of 
Fitzosbome  to  £mma  is  not  much  shorter ;  but  the  amours  of  Fitzallen  and 
Eleanor,  being  of  a  less  romantic  cast,  are  closed  in  three  pages  only. 
The  three  noble  couples  were  married  in  Queen-Uoo-IIall  upon  the  same 
day,  being  the  twentieth  Sunday  after  Easter.  There  is  a  prolix  account 
of  the  marriage-feast,  of  which  we  can  pick  out  the  names  ot  a  few  dishes, 
such  as  peterel,  crane,  sturgeon,  swan,  Ac.  &c.,  with  a  profusion  of  wild- 
fowl and  venison.  We  also  see,  that  a  suitable  song  was  produced  by 
Peretto  on  the  occasion ;  and  that  the  bishop,  who  blessed  the  bridal  hedk 
which  received  the  happy  couples,  was  no  niggard  of  his  holy  water,  bestow* 
ing  half  a  gallon  upon  each  of  the  couches.  We  regret  we  cannot  give 
these  curiosities  to  the  reader  in  detail,  but  we  hope  to  expose  the  manu- 
script to  abler  antiquaries,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  framed  and  glazed  by  the 
ingenious  artist  who  rendered  that  service  to  Mr.  Ireland's  Shakspere  MSS. 
And  so,  (being  unable  to  lay  aside  the  style  to  which  our  pen  is  habituated,) 
gf^ntle  reader,  we  bid  thee  heartily  farewell.] 


mimI  viiissii  burlesque  of  that  mmposition  illmrtrate  the  KTmiml  of  Sir  Andrew  Araeehe^%  enloffy  on  the 
etiiloiLs  iif  ibe  jeiiter  in  Tweldh  Nichl,  who,  resenrinK  lus  sharper  jesia  for  Sir  I'oby.  had  doubtless  ewiuieh 
of  tliK  jarrim  of  his  rallins  In  cnptivare  ihe  imbecility  of  his  bn>th<*r  knurhi.  who  is  made  to  exclaim  — "!• 
SiM»'  !■  iIkmi  wast  111  rvry  vracioiK  ItMrfinfr  last  niffht,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pi|rni|tremit*is,  and  of  the  fapoun 
fHiKKiv.^  the  equiiioriiHlsof  Quenbus;  twaarery  giMid.  i'iaJth!"  II  is  enteriainuig  to fiul  oumir>eutaMiia  1 
ui|:  to  disomrer  soiie  mcuniiv  in  the  pwrfasskmnl  Jaifoa  of  such  a  peasaite  as  tbia. 
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No.  III. 
ANECDOTE   OF  SCHOOL  DAYS, 

UPON  ITHICH  MR.  THOMAS  SCOTT  PROPOSED  TO  FOUND  A  TALE  OF  FICllOX. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  South  that  there  is  little  or  no  boxing  at  th« 
Scottish  schools.  About  forty  or  fiflj  years  ago,  however,  a  far  more 
dangerous  mode  of  fighting,  in  parties  or  factions,  was  permitted  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  police,  and  danger  of  the 
parties  concerned.  These  parties  were  generally  formed  from  the  quarters 
of  the  town  in  which  the  combatants  resided,  those  of  a  particular  square 
or  district  fighting  against  those  of  an  adjoining  one.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  were  oflen  pitted  against  those  of 
the  lower,  each  taking  their  side  according  to  the  residence  of  their  friends. 
So  far  as  I  recollect,  however,  it  was  unminglod  either  with  feelings  of 
democracy  or  aristocracy,  or  indeed  with  malice  or  ill-will  of  anv  kind 
towards  the  opposite  party.  In  fact,  it  was  only  a  rough  mode  of  play. 
Such  contests  were,  however,  maintained  with  great  vigour,  with  stones, 
and  sticks,  and  fisticuffs,  when  one  partv  dared  to  charge,  and  the  other 
stood  their  ground.  Of  course,  mischief  sometimes  happened:  boys  are 
said  to  have  Deen  killed  at  these  Bickers^  as  they  were  called,  and  serious 
accidents  certainlv  took  place,  as  many  contemporaries  can  bear  witness. 

The  Author's  rather  residing  in  Georse-square,  in  the  southern  side  of 
Edinburgh,  the  boys  belonging  to  that  familj,  with  others  in  the  square, 
were  arranged  into  a  sort  of  company,  to  which  a  lady  of  distinction  pre- 
sented a  handsome  set  of  colours.  Now  this  company  or  regiment,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  engaged  in  weekly  warfare  with  the  boys  inhabiting 
the  Crosscauseway,  Bristo-street,  the  Potter-row, — in  short,  the  neighbour- 
ing suburbs.  These  last  were  chiefly  of  the  lower  rank,  but  hardy  loons, 
who  threw  stones  to  a  hairVbreadth,  and  were  very  rugeed  anta^nists  at 
close  quarters.  The  skirmish  sometimes  lasted  for  a  whole  evening,  until 
one  party  or  the  other  was  victorious,  when,  if  our§  were  successful,  we 
drove  the  enemv  to  their  quarters,  and  were  usually  chased  back  by  the 
reinforcement  of  bigger  lads  who  came  to  their  assistance.  If,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  we  were  pursued,  as  was  often  the  case,  into  the  precincts  of  our 
square,  we  were  in  our  turn  supported  by  our  elder  brothers,  domestio 
servants,  and  similar  auxiliaries. 

It  followed,  from  our  frequent  opposition  to  each  other,  that,  though  not 
knowing  the  names  of  our  enemies,  we  were  yet  well  acquainted  with  their 
appearance,  and  had  nicknames  for  the  most  remarkable  of  them.  One 
very  active  and  spirited  boy  might  be  considered  as  the  principal  leader  in 
the  cohort  of  the  suburbs.  He  was,  I  suppose,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old,  finely  made,  tall,  blue-eyed,  with  long  fair  hair,  the  very  picture  of  a 
youthful  Goth.  This  lad  was  always  first  in  the  charge,  and  last  in  tlie 
retreat — the  Achilles,  at  once,  and  Ajax,  of  the  Crosscauseway.  He  vraa 
too  formidable  to  us  not  to  have  a  cognomen,  and,  like  that  of  a  knight  of 
old,  it  was  taken  from  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  dress,  being  a  pair 
of  old  green  livcrj  breeches,  which  was  the  principal  part  of  his  clothing , 
for,  like  Pentapolin,  according  to  Don  Quixote's  account,  Green-Breeks,  as 
we  called  him,  always  entered  the  battle  with  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet. 

It  fell,  that  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  combat  was  at  the  thickest,  this 

Slebeian  champion  headed  a  sudden  charge,  so  rapid  and  furious  that  all 
ed  before  him.    He  was  several  paces  before  nis  comrades,  and  had 
accually  laid  his  hands  on  the  patrician  standard,  wj^on  one  of  our  partj^ 
Vol.  I.— 3  * 
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whi  m  dome  niisjudging  friend  had  entrusted  with  a  couteau  de  ehasne,  or 
hanger,  inspired  with  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  corps,  worthy  of  Major 
Sturgeon  himself,  struck  poor  Green-Breeks  over  the  nead,  witn  strength 
sufficient  to  cut  him  down.  When  this  was  seen,  the  casualty  was  so  far 
beyond  what  had  ever  taken  place  before,  that  both  parties  fled  different 
ways,  leaving  poor  Green-Breeks,  with  his  bright  hair  plentifully  dabbled 
in  blood,  to  the  care  of  the  watchman,  who  (honest  man)  took  care  not  to 
kn>w  who  had  done  the  mischief.  The  bloody  hanger  was  flung  into  one 
of  the  Meadow  ditches,  and  solemn  secrecy  was  sworn  on  all  hands ;  but 
the  remorse  and  terror  of  the  actor  were  beyond  all  bounds,  and  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  most  dreadful  character.  The  wounded  hero  was  for  a  few 
days  in  the  Infirmary,  the  case  being  only  a  trifling  one.  But  though 
inquiry  was  strongly  pressed  on  him,  no  argument  could  make  him  iudi- 
eate  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  the  wound,  though  he  must 
have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  him.  When  he  recovered,  and  was  dia* 
missed,  the  author  and  his  brothers  opened  a  communication  with  him, 
through  the  medium  of  a  popular  gingerbread  baker,  of  whom  both  parties 
were  customers,  in  order  to  tender  a  subsidy  in  name  of  smart-money. 
The  sum  would  escite  ridicule  were  I  to  name  it ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  the 

Sockets  of  the  noted  Green-Breeks  never  held  as  much  money  of  his  own. 
e  declined  the  remittance,  saying  that  he  would  not  sell  his  blood ;  but  at 
the  same  time  reprobated  the  idea  of  being  an  informer,  which  he  said  was 
danny  i.  e.  base  or  mean.  With  much  urgency  he  accepted  a  pound  of 
snuff  for  the  use  of  some  old  woman, — aunt,  grandmother,  or  the  like,— 
with  whom  he  lived.  We  did  not  become  friends,  for  the  bickers  were  more 
agreeable  to  both  parties  than  any  more  pacific  amusement;  but  we  con- 
ducted them  ever  afler  under  mutual  assurances  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion of  each  other. 

Such  was  the  hero  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  proposed  to  canr  to  Canada, 
and  involve  in  adventures  with  the  natives  and  colonists  of  that  country. 
Perhaps  the  youthful  generosity  of  the  lad  will  not  seem  so  great  in  the 
eyes  or  others,  as  to  those  whom  it  was  the  means  of  screening  from  severe 
rebuke  and  punishment.  But  it  seemed,  to  those  concerned,  to  argue  a 
nobleness  of  sentiment  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  most  minds ;  and  however 
obscurely  the  lad,  who  showedf  such  a  frame  of  noble  spirit,  may  have  lived 
or  died,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in 
circumstances  calling  for  gallantry  or  generosity,  the  man  would  have  ful- 
filled the  promises  of  the  boy.  I^ng  afterwants,  when  Uie  story  was  told 
to  my  father,  he  censured  us  severely  for  not  telling  the  truth  at  the  time, 
that  he  might  have  attempted  to  be  of  use  to  the  young  man  in  entering  on 
life.  But  our  alarms  for  the  consequences  of  the  drawn  sword,  and  the 
wound  inflicted  with  such  a  weapon,  were  far  too  predominant  at  the  time 
for  such  a  pitch  of  generosity. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  inserted  this  school-boy  tale ;  but,  besides 
the  strong  impression  made  by  the  incident  at  the  time,  the  whole  accom- 

Eaniments  of  the  story  are  matters  to  me  of  solemn  and  sad  recollection, 
fall  the  little  band  who  were  concerned  in  those  juvenile  sports  or  brawls, 
I  can  scarce  recollect  a  single  survivor.  Some  left  the  ranks  of  mimic  war, 
to  die  in  the  active  service  of  their  countrr.  Many  sought  distant  lands,  to 
return  no  more.  Others,  dispersed  in  different  paths  of  life,  "  my  dim  eyes 
now  seek  for  in  vain."  Of  five  brothers,  all  healthy  and  promising,  in  a 
degree  far  beyond  one  whose  infancy  was  visited  by  personal  infirmity,  and 
whose  health  after  this  period  seemed  long  very  precarious,  I  am,  neverthe* 
less,  the  :nly  survivor.  The  best  loved,  and  the  best  deserving  to  be  loved, 
who  had  destined  this  incident  to  be  the  foundation  of  litcntry  composition, 
died  **  before  his  day,"  in  a  distant  and  forei^  land ;  and  trifles  assume  an 
importance  not  their  own,  when  connected  with  those  who  have  b^en  loved 
'^  lost 
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'4(tf  Ititi;  ^uti  iintt. 


Und«r  whloli  Kiog^  BesonUn?  ipoftk,  or  di«! 

Hbxrt  IV.  Pwi  n. 


INTRODUCTION  —  (1829.) 

Tm  plan  jf  this  Edition  leads  me  to  insert  in  this  place  some  aceoont  of 
Ibe  incidents  on  wh|ch  the  Novel  of  Waferlbt  is  founded.  They  have  been 
itlready  giTcn  to  the  public,  by  my  late  lamented  friend,  William  Erskine, 
Esq  (afterwaidfl  Lord  Kinneder),  when  reviewing  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord 
for  the  Quarterlv  Review,  in  1817.  The  particulars  were  derived  by  the 
Critic  from  the  Author's  information.  Afterwards  they  were  published  in 
tiie  Preface  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  They  are  now  inserted  in 
their  proper  pljuse. 

The  mutual  protection  afforded  b^  Waverley  and  Talbot  to  each  other, 
upon  which  the  whole  plot  depends,  is  founded  upon  one  of  those  anecdotes 
wnich  soften  the  features  even  of  civil  war ;  and  as  it  is  equally  honourable 
to  the  memory  oi  both  parties,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  give  their  names  at 
length.  When  the  Hignlanders,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Preston, 
1745,  made  their  memorable  attack  on  Sir  John  Cope's  army,  a  battery  of 
four  field-pieces  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the  Camerons  and  the  Stewarts 
of  Appine.  Th«  late  Alexander  Stewart  of  Invemahyle  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  charge,  and  observing  an  officer  of  the  Kind's  forces,  who, 
scorning  to  join  the  flight  of  all  around,  remained  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  as  if  determined  to  the  very  last  to  defend  the  poet  assigned  to  him, 
the  Highland  gentieman  commanded  him  to  surrender,  and  received  for 
reply  a  thrust,  which  he  caught  in  his  target.  The  officer  was  now  defence 
lees,  and  the  Imttle-aze  of  a  gigantic  Highlander  (the  miller  of  Invemahyle's 
mill)  was  uplifted  to  dash  his  brains  out,  when  Mr.  Stewart  with  difficulty 
prevailed  on  him  to  yield.     He  took  charge  of  his  enemy's  property, 

?rotocted  his  person,  and  finally  obtained  him  liberty  on  his  parole. 
*he  officer  proved  to  be  Colonel  Whitefoord,  an  Ayreshire  gentktman  of 
high  character  and  influence,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  House  of  Hanover; 
yet  such  was  the  confidence  existing  between  these  two  honourable  men, 
though  of  different  political  principles,  that  while  the  civil  war  was  raging. 
\.:id  straggling  officers  from  the  Highland  army  were  executed  wiuuut 
mercy,  Invemahyle  hesitated  not  to  pay  his  late  captive  a  visit,  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  Highlands  to  raise  fresh  recruits,  on  which  occasion  he  spent 
a  duy  or  two  in  Ayrshire  among  Colonel  Whitefoord's  Whig  friends,  as 
^laasaatiy  and  as  good-humouredhr  as  if  all  had  been  at  peace  around  him. 

(35) 
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A.fter  the  battle  of  Culloden  had  ruined  the  hopes  of  Charles  Edward, 
aird  dispersed  his  proscribed  adherents,  it  was  Colonel  Whitefoord's  turn  to 
stiain  every  nerve  to  obtain  Mr.  Stewart's  pardon,  lie  went  to  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  tc  the  Lord- Advocate,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  state,  and  each 
application  was  answered  by  the  production  of  a  list,  in  which  Invemahjle 
(as  the  good  old  gentleman  was  wont  to  express  it)  appeared  **  marked  with 
the  sign  of  the  beast  I"  as  a  subject  unfit  for  favour  or  pardon. 

At.  length  Colonel  Whitefoord  applied  to  the  Duko  of  Cumberland  in 

Eerson.  From  him,  also,  he  received  a  positive  refusal.  He  then  limited 
is  request,  for  the  present,  to  a  protection  for  Stewart's  house,  wif%  chil- 
dren, and  property.  This  was  also  refused  by  the  Duke ;  on  which  Colonel 
Whitefoord,  taking  his  commission  from  his  bosom,  laid  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore his  Royal  Highness  with  much  emotion,  and  asked  permission  to  retire 
from  the  service  of  a  sovereign  who  did  not  know  how  to  spare  a  vanquished 
enemy.  The  Duke  was  struck,  and  even  affected.  He  bade  the  Colonel 
take  up  his  commission,  and  granted  the  protection  he  required.  It  was 
issued  just  in  time  to  save  the  nouse,  com,  and  cattle  at  Invemahyle,  from 
the  troops  who  were  engaged  in  laying  waste  what  it  was  the  fashion  to 
call  '*the  country  of  the  enemy."  A  small  encampment  of  soldiers  was 
formed  on  Invemahyle's  proi)erty,  which  they  sparea  while  plundering  the 
country  around,  and  searching  in  every  direction  for  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  and  for  Stewart  m  particular.  He  was  much  nearer  them 
than  they  suspected ;  for,  hidden  in  a  cave  (like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine), 
he  lay  for  manv  days  so  near  the  English  sentinels,  that  he  could  hear  their 
muster-roll  called.  His  food  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  daughters, 
a  child  of  eij^ht  years  old,  whom  Mrs.  Stewart  was  ui^er  the  necessity  of 
entrusting  with  this  commission ;  for  her  own  motions,  and  those  of  all  her 
elder  inmates,  were  closely  watched.  With  ingenuity  beyond  her  years,  the 
child  used  to  stray  about  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  rather  kind  to  her, 
and  thus  seize  the  moment  when  she  was  unobserved,  and  steal  into  the 
thicket,  when  she  deposited  whatever  small  store  of  provisions  she  had  in 
charge  at  some  marked  spot,  where  her  father  might  find  it.  Invemahyle 
supported  life  for  several  weeks  by  means  of  these  precarious  supplies ;  and 
as  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  hardships  which  he 
endured  were  aggravated  by  great  bodily  pain.  After  the  soldiers  had 
removed  their  quarters,  he  had  another  remarkable  escape. 

As  he  now  ventured  to  his  own  house  at  night,  and  left  it  in  the  morning, 
he  was  espied  during  the  dawn  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  at  and 
pursued  him.  The  fugitive  being  fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  search, 
they  returned  to  the  house,  and  charged  the  family  with  harbouring  one  of 
the  proscribed  traitors.  An  old  woman  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
maintain  that  the  man  they  had  seen  was  the  snepherd.  ''Why  did  he  not 
stop  when  we  called  to  him ?"  said  the  soldier. — "He  is  as  deaf,  poor  man. 
as  a  peat-stack,"  answered  the  ready-witted  domestic. — '*Let  him  bo  sent 
for,  directly."  The  real  shepherd  accordingly  was  brought  from  the  hill, 
and  as  there  was  time  to  tutor  him  by  the  way,  he  was  as  deaf  when  ha 
made  his  appearance,  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  his  character.  Invema- 
hyle was  afterwards  pardoned  under  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 

The  Author  knew  him  well,  and  has  often  heard  these  circumstancos 
from  his  own  mouth.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  old  Highlander,  fiir 
descended,  gallant,  courteous,  and  brave,  even  to  chivalry.  He  hffd  been 
(mi,  1  believe,  in  1715  and  1745 ;  was  an  active  partaker  in  all  the  stirring 
scene?  which  passed  in  the  Highlands  betwixt  these  memorable  eras ;  an<^ 
I  huv<>  heard,  was  remarkable,  among  other  exploits,  for  having  fought  a 
duel  with  the  broadsword  with  the  celebrated  Kob  Roy  MacGregor,  al  tb# 
Clachan  of  Balquiddcr. 

Invemahyle  chanced  to  be  in  Edinburgh  when  Paul  Jones  came  \%  t^  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  though  then  an  old  man,  I  saw  him  in  arms,  %d\\  Iv^ 
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him  ozult  (to  use  his  own  words)  in  the  prospect  of  "  drawing  his  claymore 
once  more  before  he  died."  In  fact,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  when  the 
capital  of  Scotland  was  menaced  by  three  trifling  sloops  or  brigs,  scarce  fit 
to  have  sacked  a  fishing  village,  he  was  the  only  man  who  seemed  to  pm 
pose  a  plan  of  resistance.  He  offered  to  the  magistrates,  if  broadswords 
and  dirks  could  be  obtained,  to  find  as  many  Highlanders  among  the  lower 
classes,  as  would  cut  off  any  boat's-crew  who  might  be  sent  into  a  town  full 
of  narrow  and  winding  passages,  in  which  they  were  like  to  disperse  in 
quest  of  plunder.  I  know  not  if  this  plan  was  attended  to ;  I  rather  think 
it  seemea  too  hazardous  to  the  constituted  authorities,  who  might  not,  even 
at  that  time,  desire  to  see  arms  in  Highland  hands.  A  steady  and  powerful 
west  wind  settled  the  matter,  by  sweeping  Paul  Jones  and  nis  vessels  out 
of  the  Frith. 

]f  there  is  something  degrading  in  thb  recollection,  it  is  not  unpleasant 
to  compare  it  with  those  of  the  last  war,  when  Edinburgh,  besides  regular 
forces  and  militia,  furnished  a  volunteer  brigade  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  men  and  upwards,  which  was  in 
readiness  to  meet  and  repel  a  force  of  a  far  more  tormidable  description 
than  was  commanded  by  the  adventurous  American.  Time  and  circum- 
stances change  the  character  of  nations  and  the  fate  of  cities ;  and  it  is 
some  pride  to  a  Scotchman  to  reflect,  that  the  independent  and  manly 
character  of  a  country  willing  to  entrust  its  own  protection  to  the  arms  of 
its  children,  after  having  been  obscured  for  half  a  century,  has,  during  th« 
course  of  his  own  lifetime,  recovered  its  lustre. 

Other  illustrations  of  Waverley  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages  to  which  they  belong. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

(Oct.  1814.) 

To  this  slight  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  ancient  Scotch  manners,  the  public 
have  been  more  favourable  than  the  Author  durst  have  hoped  or  expected. 
He  has  heard,  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  humility,  his  work  ascribed 
to  more  than  one  respectable  name.  Considerations,  which  seem  weighty 
in  his  particular  situation,  prevent  his  releasing  those  gentlemen  from  sus- 
picion oy  placing  his  own  name  in  the  title-page ;  so  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  it  must  remain  uncertain,  whether  W  averlet  be  the  work  of  a  poet 
or  a  critic,  a  lawyer  or  a  clergyman,  or  whether  the  writer,  to  use  Mrs 
Malaprop's  phrase,  be,  "like  Cerberus — ^three  gentlemen  at  once."  The 
Author,  as  he  is  unconscious  of  anything  in  the  work  itself  (except  perhaps 
its  ft'ivolity)  which  prevents  its  finding  an  acknowledged  father,  leaves  it  to 
the  candour  of  the  public  to  choose  among  the  many  circumstances  peculiar 
to  different  situations  in  life^^  such  as  may  induce  him  to  suppress  his  name 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  may  be  a  writer  new  to  publication,  and 
unwilling  to  avow  a  character  to  which  he  is  unaccustomea ;  or  he  may  be 
a  hackneyed  author,  who  is  ashamed  of  too  frequent  appearance,  and 
employs  this  mystery,  as  the  heroine  of  the  old  comedy  used  her  mask,  to 
\ttract  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  her  face  had  become  too  familiar. 
He  may  be  a  man  of  a  grave  profession,  to  whom  the  reputation  of  being 
a  novel-writer  might  be  prejudicial ;  or  he  may  be  a  man  of  fashion,  to 
whom  writing  of  any  kind  might  appear  pedantic.  He  ma^  be  too  young 
to  assume  the  character  of  an  author,  or  so  old  as  to  make  it  advieanle  to 
lay  it  aside. 
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Tho  Author  of  Waverlej  has  heard  it  objected  to  this  novel,  that,  in  the 
charh^ter  of  Galium  Beg,  and  in  the  account  given  by  the  Baron  of  Brod- 
wardine  of  the  petty  trespasses  of  the  Highlanders  upon  trifline  articles  of 
property,  he  has  borne  hard,  and  unjustly  so,  upon  their  national  character 
rooming  could  be  farther  from  his  wish  or  intention.  The  character  of 
Callum  Beg  is  that  of  a  spirit  naturally  turned  to  daring  evil,  and  deter- 
mined, by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  to  a  particular  species  of 
mischief.  Those  who  have  perused  the  curious  Letters  from  the  Highland*, 
published  about  1726,  will  find  instances  of  such  atrocious  characters  which 
fell  under  the  writer's  own  observation,  though  it  would  be  most  unjust  tu 
consider  such  villains  as  representatives  of  the  Highlanders  of  that  period, 
any  more  than  the  murderers  of  Marr  and  Williamson  can  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  English  of  the  present  day.  As  for  the  plunder  supposed  to 
have  been  picked  up  by  some  of  the  insurgents  in  174d,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  althougn  the  way  of  that  unfortunate  little  army  was  neither 
marked  by  devastation  nor  bloodshed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  orderly  and 
quiet  in  a  most  wonderful  degree,  yet  no  army  marches  through  a  country 
in  a  hostile  manner  without  committing  some  depredations ;  and  several,  to 
the  extent,  and  of  the  nature,  jocularly  imputed  to  them  by  the  Baron,  were 
really  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Highland  insurants ;  for  which  many  tradi- 
tions, and  particularly  one  respecting  the  Knight  of  the  Mirror,  may  be 
quoted  as  good  evidence.* 


*  A  hnnieir  nietrioal  iMmtiTe  of  the  erente  of  the  period,  which  conlaini  einiie  etrikiiNr  paitjcnlaiii,  and  ii 
etill  a  irreat  nvourite  with  the  lower  nlaaea.  pvei  a  renr  oorract  ■tateineiit  of  the  behaviour  of  the  n  ^ 
■aineers  reapectiny  ihii  same  militaiy  license ;  aiid  as  the  venec  are  little  kuowu,  and  contain  some  good  i 
we  Tentora  to  insert  them. 


THB  author's  address  TO  ALL  IN  GENERAL. 


Now.  ffentle  rnaders.  I  hare  IK  rnn  ken 
My  v«t7  thoQctits.  fnim  heart  and  pen, 
*\^  needless  for  tu  oonten' 

Or  yet  ooutntule. 
For  thera%  not  a'  wiird  ot  I  can  men*— 

So  ye  most  thole. 

for  on  both  sides,  some  wftre  not  tpod ; 
I  saw  them  mard^nny  in  cold  binud. 
Not  the  fcentlemen.  but  wild  and  rade, 

The  iMser  ftirt. 
Who  to  the  wounded  hud  no  mood 

But  mnnl'rinf  spoit  I 

ev*n  both  at  Preetoo  and  Fklkirk, 
Tliat  fatal  night  ere  it  xrew  mirk, 
Piercang  the  wounded  with  their  dnrk, 

Cteused  many  ory  I 
Soeh  pity%  shown  from  Sevage  and  Tmt 

As  peace  to  die. 

A  wne  he  to  such  hot  seal, 

1*0  smite  the  wounded  on  the  flell  I 

It*s  just  they  rut  such  Kroais  in  kail, 

Whodotbesan 
It  only  teaches  erueltyi  real 

To  tbeui  again. 


IVe  seen  the  men  call'd  Hiriiland  Rogne^ 
With  Lowland  men  make  maiioe  a  brogs. 
Sup  kail  and  bmee,  and  (line  the  oofS 

Out  nt  the  door. 
Take  cocks,  hens,  sheep,  and  hnga. 

And  pay  nought  for. 


a  Hicfalander.  twas  right  diole. 
With  a  strinc  of  puddings  hung  on  a  pole. 
Whjp'd  o'er  his  shoulder,  skipped  like  afole, 

Cans'd  Maggy  hann. 
Lap  o'er  the  midden  and  midden-hdle, . 

And  aff  he  ran. 

When  cheek'd  for  this,  they'd  often  tell 
Indeed  htrwnntdta  a  tome  belly ; 
Youll  no  giet  wanting  bourht,  nor  sell 

Jirrarttwill  hae't; 
Oo  tel.  King  Shonce,  and  Shordy's  Willie, 

I'll  ■ 


I  saw  the  scalers  at  Linton-brig, 
Because  the  man  was  not  a  WUg, 
Of  meat  and  drina  leave  not  a  akig, 

WHhm  hisdutr; 
Hi^  burnt  his  Terv  hat  and  wig. 

And  thump'd  him  son. 

And  through  the  Highlands  they  were  ao 
As  leave  them  neiUter  cl«ilhes  nnr  fisnd, 
I'hen  burnt  their  houses  to  conclude : 

"I  was  tit  for  tat. 
How  can  htr  namteil  e'er  be  good. 

To  think  on  thaif 

And  after  all,  O  shame  and  grief  I 

To  use  some  worse  than  munJ'ring  tUaf 

Tlieir  very  gentleman  and  chie^ 

Unhumanly ! 
Like  A>pish  tortures.  I  iwlieve. 

Such  cruelty. 


£v*n  what  was  act  on  open  slag« 
At  Carlisle,  in  the  holtrst  rage. 
When  niercy  whs  clapt  in  a  tmgB, 

And  pity  dead. 
Such  omeltf  appruv'd  by  every  ugn^ 

1  snook  my  head. 

80  many  to  curse,  so  few  to  pray. 
And  some  aloud  huzza  did  cry ; 
Theycuned  the  rebel  ScuU  tliatd^y. 

As  they'd  been  nowt 
Brought  up  for  slaughter,  as  that  waf 

Too  many  rowt. 

TherefoPB,  alas!  dear conntrymen, 

O  never  do  the  like  again, 

To  thirst  for  venevanoe.  never  ben 

Ytiur  gun  nor  pa'. 
But  with  the  Englisth  e'en  borrow  and 

Let  auger  Ik*. 

Their  bnnsts  and  hnllving.  not  worth  a 
As  our  KmK  's  the  ht-it  abtmt  the  bw 
Tii  aye  good  to  be  s»ber  and  *knnt. 

To  live  in  peace  • 
Tor  aaaoy,  I  see.  for  beina  o'er  n 

Gets  broken  Am 
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INTRODVCTORT. 

Tor  title  of  this  work  has  not  been  chosen  without  the  grave  and  solid 
deliberation,  which  matters  of  importance  demand  from  the  pmdent.    Even 
its  firbt,  or  general  denomination,  was  the  result  of  no  common  research  or 
telection,  although,  according  to  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  I  had 
only  to  seize  upon  the  most  sounding  and  euphonic  surname  that  English 
history  or  topography  affords,  and  elect  it  at  once  as  the  title  of  my  work, 
and  the  name  of  my  hero.    But,  alasl  what  could  my  readers  have  expected 
from  the  chivalrous  epithets  of  Howard,  Mordaunt,  Mortimer,  or  Stanley, 
or  from  the  spfter  ana  more  sentimental  sounds  of  Belmour,  BelviUe,  Bel- 
field,  and  Belgrave,  but  pages  of  inanity,  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
so  christened  for  half  a  century  past?    I  must  modestly  admit  I  am  too 
diffident  of  my  own  merit  to  place  it  in  unnecessary  opposition  to  precon- 
ceived associations ;  I  have,  therefore,  like  a  maiden  knight  with  his  white 
shield,  assumed  for  my  hero,  Wavkrlev,  an  uncontaminated  name,  bearing 
with  its  sound  litl^  of  good  or  evil,  excepting  what  the  reader  shall  here- 
after be  pleased  to  affix  to  it.    But  mj  second  or  supplemental  title  was  a 
matter  or  much  more  difficult  election,  since  that,  short  as  it  is,  may  be  held 
as  pled^ng  the  author  to  some  special  mode  of  laying  his  scene,  drawing  his 
characters,  and  managing  his  adventures.     Had  I,  lor  example,  ahnounced 
in  my  frontispiece,  "  Waverley,  a  Tale  of  other  Days,"  must  not  every  novel 
reader  have  anticipated  a  castle  scarce  less  than  that  of  Udolpho,  of  which 
the  eastern  wing  nad  long  been  uninhabited,  and  the  keys  either  lost,  or 
consigned  to  the  care  of  some  aged  butler  or  housekeeper,  whose  trembling 
steps,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  were  doomed  to  guide  the 
hero,  or  heroine,  to  the  ruinous  precincts  ?    Would  not  the  owl  have  shrieked 
and  the  cricket  cried  in  my  verj  title-page  ?  and  could  it  have  been  possible 
for  me,  with  a  moderate  attention  to  decorum,  to  introduce  any  scene  more 
lively  than  might  be  produced  by  the  iocularity  of  a  clownish  but  faithful 
valet,  or  the  garrulous  narrative  of  the  heroine's  fiUe-de-chambre,  when 
rehearsing  the  storieerof  blood  and  horror  which  she  had  heard  in  the  ser- 
vants' haU  ?    Again,  had  my  title  borne  "  Waverley,  a  Romance  from  the 
German,"  what  head  so  obtuse  as  not  to  imagine  forth  a  profligate  abbot, 
an  oppressive  duke,  a  secret  and  mysterious  association  of  Rosycrucians 
and  illuminati,  with  all  their  properties  of  black  cowls,  caverns,  daggers, 
electrical  machines,  trap-doors,  and  dark-lanterns  7    €^  if  I  had  rather 
chosen  to  call  my  work  a  "  Sentimental  Tale,"  would  it  not  have  been  a 
sufficient  presage  of  a  heroine  with  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair,  and  a  harp, 
the  soft  smace  of  her  solitary  hours,  which  she  fortunately  finds  always  the 
means  of  transporting  from  castle  to  cottage,  although  she  herself  be  some- 
times obliged  to  jump  out  of  a  two-paiivof-etairs  window,  and  is  more  than 
once  bewildered  on  her  journey,  alone  and  on  foot,  without  any  guide  but 
a  blowsy  peasant  girl,  whose  jargon  she  hardly  can  understand  ?    Or  again, 
if  my  Waverley  had  been  entitled  "A  Tale  of  the  Times,"  wouldst  thou  not, 
gcnue  reader,  have  demanded  from  me  a  dashing  sketch  of  the  fashionable 
world,  a  few  anecdotes  of  private  scandal  thinly  veiled,  and  if  lusciously 
painted,  so  much  the  better  ?  a  heroine  from  Grosvenor  Square,  and  a  hero 
from  the  Barouche  Club  or  the  Four-in-hand,  with  a  set  of  subordinate 
characters  from  the  elegantes  of  Queen  Anne  Street  East,  or  the  dashing 
heroes  of  the  Bow-Street  Office  ?    I  could  proceed  in  proving  the  importance 
«tf  a  title-page,  and  displaying  at  the  same  time  my  own  intimate  knowledge 
*f  ihe  psurtioular  ingredients  necessary  to  the  composition  of  romances  and 
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QOvelK  of  various  descriptions:  but  it  is  enoueh,  and  I  scorn  to  tyrannize 
onger  ovei  the  impatience  of  my  reader,  who  is  doubtless  already  anxious 
to  know  the  choice  made  by  an  author  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  different 
branches  of  his  arL 

By  fixing,  then,  the  date  of  my  story  Sixty  Years  before  the  present  Isi 
November  1805,  I  would  have  my  readers  understand,  that  they  will  meet 
in  the  foil  )wing  paces  neither  a  romance  of  chivalry,,  nor  a  tale  of  modem 
manners ;  that  my  hero  will  neither  have  iron  on  his  shoulders,  as  of  yore, 
nor  on  the  heels  of  his  boots,  as  is  the  present  fashion  of  Bond  Street ;  and 
that  my  damsels  will  neither  be  clothed  **  in  purple  and  in  pUU,"  like  the 
Lady  Alice  of  an  old  ballad,  nor  reduced  to  the  primitive  nakedness  of  a 
mo(^m  fashionable  at  a  rout.  From  this  my  choice  of  an  era  the  under- 
standing critic  may  farther  presage,  that  the  object  of  my  tale  is  more  a 
description  of  men  than  manners.  A  tale  of  manners,  to  be  interesting, 
must  either  refer  to  antiquity  so  great  as  to  have  become  venerable,  or  it 
must  bear  a  vivid  reflection  of  those  scenes  which  are  passing  dailv  before 
our  eyes,  and  are  interesting  from  their  novelty.  Thus  the  coatro^mail  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  triple-furred  pelisse  or  our  modem  beaux,  may, 
though  for  very  different  reasons,  be  equally  fit  for  the  array  of  a  fictitioas 
character;  but  who,  meaning  the  costume  of  his  hero  to  be  impressive, 
would  willingly  attire  him  in  the  court  dress  of  George  the  SeconcTs  reign, 
with  its  no  collar,  large  sleeves,  and  low  pocket-holes  |^  The  same  may  be 
urged,  with  equal  truth,  of  the  Gothic  hall,  which,  witn  its  darkened  and 
tinted  windows,  its  elevated  and  gloomy  roof,  and  massive  oaken  table  gar- 
nished with  boar's-head  and  rosemary,  pheasants  and  peacocks,  cranes  and 
cygnets,  has  an  excellent  effect  in  fictitious  description.  Much  may  also 
be  gained  by  a  lively  display  of  a  modem  fSte,  such  as  we  have  daily 
recorded  in  that  part  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Mirror  of  Fashion,  if  we 
contrast  these,  or  either  of  them,  with  the  splendid  formality  of  an  enter- 
tainment given  Sixty  Years  since ;  and  thus  it  will  be  readily  seen  how 
much  the  painter  of  antique  or  of  fashionable  manners  gains  over  him  who 
delineates  those  of  the  last  generation.  » . 

Considering  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  this  part  of  my  subject^ 
I  must  be  understood  to  have  resolved  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible, 
by  throwing  the  force  of  my  narrative  upon  the  characters  and  passions  of 
the  actors ;  —  those  passions  common  to  men  in  all  stages  of  society,  and 
which  have  alike  agitated  the  human  heart,  whether  Ut  throbbed  under  the 
steel  corslet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  brocaded  coat  of  the  eighteenth,  or 
the  blue  frock  and  white  dimity  waistcoat  of  the  present  day.*  Upon  these 
passions  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  state  of  manners  and  laws  casts  a 
necessary  colouring;  but  the  bearings,  to  use  the  language  of  heraldry, 
remain  the  same,  though  the  tincture  may  be  not  only  different,  but  opposed 
in  strong  contradistinction.  The  wrath  of  our  ancestors,  for  example,  waf 
coloured  gules;  it  broke  forth  in  acts  of  open  and  sanguinary  violence 
against  the  objects  of  its  fury.  Our  malignant  feelings,  which  must  seek 
gratification  through  more  indirect  channels,  and  undermine  the  obstacles 
which  they  cannot  openly  bear  down,  may  be  rather  said  to  be  tinctured 
sable.  But  the  deep-ruling  impulse  is  the  same  in  both  cases;  and  tlie 
proud  peer  who  can  now  only  ruin  his  neighbour  according  to  law,  by  pro- 
tracted suits,  is  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  baron  who  wrapped  the  castle 
of  his  competitor  in  flames,  and  knocked  him  on  the  head  as  he  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  conflagration.  It  is  from  the  great  book  of  Nature,  the 
same  through  a  thousand  editions,  whether  of  black-letter,  or  wire-wove  and 
hot-pressed,  that  I  have  venturously  essayed  to  read  a  chapter  to  the  public. 
Some  favourable  opportunities  of  contrast  have  been  afforded  me,  by  the 

jklMl  that  attire,  rMpectable  and  irentiemaiililie  in  ISOA,  or  themboats,  it  now  at  aatiqaatad  m  tfag 
AKkor  of  Waverlev  has  himself  becume  tmoe  that  period  I    1'he  reader  of  fasbina  will  pleaau  to  liU  up  tb* 
tttiM  with  aa  embroidered  wawtouat  of  purpto  velvet  or  ulk,  and  a  OMt  of  whatever  oolonr  ha  plMi^f 
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state  of  society  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  at  the  pn.od  of  mj  his* 
tory,  and  may  serve  at  once  to  vary  and  to  illustrate  the  moral  lesEDns* 
which  I  would  willincly  consider  as  the  most  important  part  of  my  plan . 
although  I  am  sensible  how  short  these  will  fall  of  their  aim,  if  J  shall  l« 
found  unable  to  mix  them  with  amusement, — a  task  not  quite  so  easy  Ip 
this  critical  generation  as  it  was  '*  Sixty  Years  since." 


^^»^^^^^^^^»»^^^^»W»<VMM»<»^WV«<M^W«»<»<W»«»»»#»<»^^«»^^^» 


WArBKLBT-HOMOVB. — A  BBTBOSPBOT. 

It  is,  then,  sixty  years  since  Edward  Waverlej,  the  hero  of  the  foUowine 

mtook  leave  of  his  family,  to  join  the  regiment  of  dragoons  in  whicS 
lately  obtained  a  commission.  It  was  a  melancholy  day  at  Wavei^ 
ley-Honour  when  the  younz  officer  parted  with  Sir  Everard,  the  aiSectionate 
old  uncle  to  whose  .title  and  estate  he  was  presumptive  heir. 

A  difference  in  political  opinions  had  early  separated  the  Baronet  from 
his  younger  brother  Richard  naverley,  the  father  of  our  hero.  Sir  Everard 
had  inherited  from  his  sires  the  whole  train  of  Tory  or  High-Church  predi- 
lections and  prejudices,  which  had  distinguished  the  house  of  Waverley 
since  the  Great  Civil  War.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  ten  years 
younger,  beheld  himself  bom  to  the  fortune  of  a  second  brother,  and  anti- 
cipated neither  dignity  nor  entertainment  in  sustaining  the  character  of 
Will  Wimble.  He  saw  early,  that,  to  succeed  in  the  race  of  life,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  carry  as  little  weight  as  possible.  Painters  talk  of  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  the  existence  of  compound  passions  in  the  same 
features  at  the  same  moment :  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  for  the  moralist 
to  analyze  the  mixed  motives  which  unite  to  form  the  impulse  of  our  actions. 
Richard  Waverley  read  and  satisfied  himself,  from  history  and  sound  argu- 
ment, that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 


Pamxn  ohadiencs  ww  a  last. 
Ami  pshaw  t  ww  poo-rwMtaaoa ; 

yet  reason  would  have  probably  been  unable  to  combat  and  remove  heredi- 
tary pr^udice,  could  Richard  have  anticipated  that  his  elder  brother.  Sir 
Everard,  taking  to  heart  an  early  disappointment,  would  have  remained  a 
bachelor  at  seventy-two.  The  prospect  of  succession,  however  remote,  might 
in  that  case  have  led  him  to  endure  dragging  through  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  as  "  Master  Richard  at  the  Hall,  the  baronet's  orothcr,"  in  the  hope 
that  ere  its  conclusion  he  should  be  distinguished  as  Sir  Richard  Waverley 
of  Waverley-Honour,  successor  to  a  princely  estate,  and  to  extended  political 
connexions  as  head  of  the  county  interest  in  the  shire  where  it  lay.  But 
this  was  a  consummation  of  things  not  to  be  expected  at  Richard's  outset, 
when  Sir  Everard  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  certain  to  be  an  acceptable 
suitor  in  almost  any  family,  wnether  wealth  or  beauty  should  be  the  objeci 
of  his  pursuit,  and  when,  indeed,  his  speedy  marriage  was  a  report  which 
regularly  amused  the  neighbourhood  once  a-year.  His  younger  brother  saw 
no  practicable  road  to  independence  save  that  of  relying  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  adopting  a  political  creed  more  consonant  both  to  reason  and 
his  own  interest  than  the  hereditary  faith  of  Sir  Everard  in  High-Churc!i 
and  in  the  house  of  Stewart.    He  therefore  read  his  recantation  at  the  be- 

S'nning  of  his  career,  and  entered  life  as  an  avowed  Whig,  and  friend  of 
o  Hancver  sucoession. 

d2 
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1 1.«  min'stiy  of  George  the  First's  time  were  prudently  anxious  to  dimin* 
tsh  the  phalanx  uf  opposition.  The  Tory  nobility,  depending  for  their 
reflected  lustre  upon  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  had  for  some  time  been  gra- 
duatiy  reconciling  themselves  to  the  new  dynasty.  But  the  wealthy  country 
gentlemen  of  England,  a  rank  which  retained,  with  much  of  ancient  man- 
ners and  primitive  inte^ty,  a  great  proportion  of  obstinate  and  unyielding 
{)rejudice,  stood 'aloof  in  haughty  and  sullen  opposition,  and  cast  many  a 
ook  of  mingled  regret  and  hope  to  Bois  le  Due,  Avignon,  and  Italy.*  The 
accession  of  the  near  relation  of  one  of  those  steady  and  inflexible  opponents 
was  considered  as  a  means  of  bringing  over  more  converts,  and  therefore 
Richard  Waverley  met  with  a  share  of  ministerial  favour,  more  than  pro- 
portioned to  his  talentfl  or  his  political  importance.  It  was,  however,  disco- 
vered that  he  had  respectable  talents  for  public  business,  and  the  first 
admittance  to  the  minister's  levee  being  negotiated,  his  success  became 
rapid.  Sir  Everard  learned  frcmi  the  public  News>Letter, — first,  that  Richard 
Waverley,  Esquire,  was  returned  for  the  ministerial  borough  of  Barterfaith; 
next,  that  Ricnard  Waverley,  Esquire,  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  debate  upon  the  Excise  oiil  in  the  support  of  government ;  and,  lastly, 
that  Richard  Waverley,  Esquire,  had  been  honoured  with  a  seat  at  one  of 
those  boards,  where  the  pleasure  of  serving  the  country  is  combined  with 
other  important  gratifications,  which,  to  render  them  the  more  acceptable, 
occur  regularly  once  a  quarter. 

Although  these  events  followed  each  other  so  closely  that  the  sagacity  of 
the  editor  of  a  modem  newspaper  would  have  presided  the  last  two  even 
while  he  announced  the  first,  yet  they  came  upon  Sr  Everard  gradually, 
and  drop  by  drop,  as  it  were,  distilled  through  the  cool  and  procrastinating 
alembic  of  Ujers  Weekly  Letter.f  For  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
instead  of  those  mail-coaches,  by  means  of  which  every  mecnanic  at  his 
sixpenny  club  may  nightly  learn  from  twenty  contradictory  channels  the 
yesterday's  nevrs  of  tne  capital,  a  weekly  post  brought,  in  those  days,  to 
Waverley-IIonour,  a  Weekly  Intelligencer,  which,  after  it  had  gratified  Sir 
Everard's  curiosity,  his  sister's,  and  that  of  his  aged  butler,  was  regularly 
transferred  from  the  Hall  to  the  Rectory,  from  the  Kectory  to  S<][uire  otubbs' 
at  the  Grange,  from  the  Souire  to  the  Baronet's  steward  at  his  neat  white 
house  on  the  heath,  from  tne  steward  to  the  bailiff,  and  from  him  through  a 
huge  circle  of  honest  dames  and  gaffers,  by  whose  hard  and  homy  huids 
it  was  generally  worn  to  pieces  in  about  a  month  after  its  arrival. 

This  slow  succession  or  intelligence  was  of  some  advantage  to  Richard 
Waverley  in  the  case  before  us ;  for,  had  the  sum  total  of  bis  enormities 
reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Everard  at  once,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new 
commissioner  would  have  had  little  reason  to  pique  himself  on  the  success 
of  his  politics.  The  Baronet,  although  the  mildest  of  human  beings,  waa 
not  witnout  sensitive  points  in  his  character ;  his  brother's  conduct  had 
wounded  these  deeply ;  the  Waverley  estate  was  fettered  by  no  entail,  yfor 
it  had  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of  its  former  possessors  that  one 
of  their  progeny  could  be  g[uilty  of  the  atrocities  laid  oy  Dyer's  Letttir  to 
the  door  of  Richard,)  and  if  it  nad,  the  marriage  of  the  proprietor  might 
have  been  fatal  to  a  collateral  heir.  These  various  ideas  floatea  through  the 
brain  of  Sir  Everard,  without,  however,  producing  any  determined  con- 
i  lusion. 

He  examined  the  tree  of  his  genealogy,  which,  emblazoned  with  many 
an  emblematic  mark  of  honour  and  heroic  achievement,  hung  upon  the 
well-varnished  wainscot  of  his  hall.    The  nearest  descendants  of  Sir  Ililde- 

*  Wh«re  the  Chevalier  Saint  Geonte.  or.  ai  he  was  termed,  the  Old  Pretender,  held  his  eiiled  court,  as  Us 
Htiiatiou  compelled  him  to  shifl  hii  pluoe  of  residence. 

t  LiwiK  the  oracle  of  the  countiy  senilemen  of  the  hirh  Tory  partv.  The  ancient  News-Lrtter  was  writlMi 
ki  nmuiuacnpi  and  copied  hy  clerkii.  who  addressed  the  copies  to  tne  sabichbers.  The  politician  bf  whoo 
Uiey  were  compiled  picked  up  his  iniellicenoe  at  coflfee-hoiises.  and  often  pleaded  for  an  additional  |i8tai«| 

ronai'lenitiuu  o'  tne  extra  expense  attached  to  frequeutuw  such  places  uf  fashionable  esort 
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brand  Waverley,  failing  UioBe  of  his  eldest  son  Wilfred,  of  whom  dir  £▼« 
nurd  and  his  brother  were  the  only  representatives,  were,  as  this  honoured 
register  informed  him,  (and,  indeed,  as  he  himself  well  knew,)  the  Wavei 
leys  of  Ilighlej  Park,  com.  Hants ;  with  whom  the  main  branch,  or  rather 
stock,  of  the  house  had  renounced  all  connexion,  since  the  great  lawsuit  in 
1670. 

This  degenerate  scion  had  committed  a  farther  offence  against  the  head 
and  source  of  their  gentility,  by  the  intermarria^  of  their  representative 
with  Judith,  heiress  of  Oliver  Bradshawe,  of  Uighley  Park,  whose  arms, 
the  same  with  those  of  Bradshawe  the  regicide,  they  had  quartered  with 
the  ancient  coat  of  Waverley.  These  offences,  however,  had  vanished  from 
Sir  Everard's  recollection  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment ;  and  had  Lawyer 
Ciippurse,  for  whom  his  groom  was  despatched  express,  arrived  but  an  hour 
earlier,  he  might  have  had  the  benefit  of  drawing  a  new  settlement  of  the 
lordship  and  manor  of  Waverley-IIonour,  with  all  its  dependencies.  But 
an  hour  of  cool  reflection  is  a  great  matter,  when  employed  in  weighing  the 
eomparative  evil  of  two  measures,  to  neither  of  which  we  are  intemally 
partial.  Lawyer  Ciippurse  found  his  patron  involved  in  a  deep  study,  which 
ne  was  too  respectful  to  disturb,  otherwise  than  by  producing  his  paper  and 
leathern  ink-case,  as  prepared  to  minute  his  honour's  commands.  Even 
this  slight  manoeuvre  was  embarrassing  to  Sir  Everard,  who  felt  it  as  a 
reproach  to  his  indecision.  He  looked  at  the  attorney  with  some  desire  to 
issue  his  fiat,  when  the  sun,  emerging  from  behind  a  cloud,  poured  at  onoe 
its  cheauered  light  through  the  stained  window  of  the  gloomy  cabinet  in 
which  tney  were  seated.  The  Baronet's  eye,  as  he  raised  it  to  the  splendour, 
fell  right  upon  the  central  scutcheon,  impressed  with  the  same  device  which 
his  ancestor  was  said  to  have  borne  in  the  field  of  Hastings ;  three  ermines 
nassant,  argent,  in  a  field  asure,  with  its  appropriate  motto,  Sans  iache, 
^  May  our  name  rather  perish,"  exclaimed  Sir  Everard,  **  than  that  ancient 
and  loyal  symbol  should  be  blended  with  the  dishonoured  insignia  of  a 
traitorous  BU>undhead !" 

All  this  wn:*  the  effect  of  the  glimpse  of  a  sunbeam,  just  sufficient  to  light 
Lawyer  Ciippurse  to  mend  his  pen.  The  pen  was  mended  in  vain.  The 
attorney  was  dismissed,  with  direudons  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  on  the 
first  summons. 

The  apparition  of  Lawyer  Ciippurse  at  the  Hall  occasioned  much  specu- 
lation in  that  portion  of  the  world  to  which  Waverley-Honour  formed  the 
centre :  but  the  more  judicious  politicians  of  this  microcosm  augured  yet 
worse  consequences  to  Richard  Waverley  from  a  movement  which  shortly 
followed  his  apostacy.  This  was  no  less  than  an  excursion  of  the  Baronet 
in  his  coach-and-six,  with  four  attendants  in  rich  liveries,  to  make  a  visit  of 
■ome  duration  to  a  noble  peer  on  the  confines  of  the  shire,  of  untainted  de- 
scent, steady  Tory  principles,  and  the  happy  father  of  six  unmarried  and 
accomplished  daughters. 

Sir  Everard's  reception  in  this  family  was,  as  it  may  be  easily  conceived, 
•nfficiently  favourable ;  but  of  the  six  young  ladies,  his  taste  unfortunately 
determined  him  in  favour  of  Lady  Emily,  the  youngest,  who  received  his 
attentions  with  an  embarrassment  which  showea  at  once,  that  she  durst  not 
decline  them,  and  that  they  afforded  her  anything  but  pleasure. 

Sir  Everard  could  not  but  perceive  something  uncommon  in  the  restrained 
emotions  which  the  young  lady  testified  at  the  advances  he  haiarded ;  but, 
assured  by  the  prudent  Countess  that  they  were  the  natural  effects  of  a 
retired  education,  the  sacrifice  might  have  been  completed,  as  doubtless 
has  happened  in  many  similar  instances,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
)f  an  elder  sister,  who  revealed  to  the  wealthy  suitor  that  Lady  Emily's 
affections  were  fixed  upon  a  young  soldier  of  fortune,  a  near  relation  of  her 
own.  Sir  Everard  manifested  great  emotion  on  receiving  this  intelligence^ 
wUch  was  confirmed  to  him,  in  a  private  interview,  by  the  young  lady  her 
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self,  toltlfough  under  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  her  father's  indi^- 
nation. 

Honour  and  generosity  were  hereditary  attributes  of  the  house  of  Wi^ 
verley.  With  a  ^race  and  delicacy  worthy  the  hero  of  a  romance.  Sir  Eve- 
rard  withdrew  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Lady  Emily.  He  had  even,  befc  re 
leaving  Blandeville  Castle,  the  address  to  extort  from  her  father  a  consent 
to  her  union  with  the  object  of  her  choice.  What  arguments  he  used  on 
this  point  cannot  exactly  be  known,  for  Sir  Everard  was  never  supposed 
strong  in  the  powers  of  persuasion ;  but  the  young  officer,  immediately  after 
tliis  transaction,  rose  in  the  army  with  a  rapidity  far  surpassing  the  usual 
pace  of  unpatronized  professional  merit,  altnough,  to  outward  appearance, 
that  was  all  he  had  to  depend  upon. 

The  shock  which  Sir  Everard  encountered  upon  this  occasion,  although 
diminished  by  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  virtuously  and  generousfy, 
had  its  effect  upon  his  future  life.  His  resolution  of  marriage  had  been 
adopted  in  a  fit  of  indignation ;  he  had  but  just  escaped  the  risk  of  marry- 
ing a  woman  who  could  never  love  him ;  ana  his  pri^  could  not  be  greatly 
flattered  by  the  termination  of  his  amour,  even  if  his  heart  had  not  su^- 
fered.  The  result  of  the  whole  matter  was  his  return  to  Waverley-Honour 
without  any  transfer  of  his  affections,  notwithstanding  the  sighs  and  Ian- 
guishments  of  the  fair  tell-tale,  who  had  revealed,  in  mere  sisterly  affec- 
tion, the  secret  of  Ladv  Emily's  attachment,  and  in  despite  of  the  nods, 
winks,  and  inuendoes  of  the  officious  lady  mother,  and  the  grave  eulogiums 
which  the  Earl  pronounced  successively  on  the  prudence,  and  good  sense, 
and  admirable  dispositions  of  his  first,  secona,  third,  fourth,  and  fifUi 
daughters.  The  memory  of  his  unsuccessful  amour  was  with  Sir  Everard, 
as  with  many  more  of  his  temper,  at  once  shy,  proud,  sensitive,  and  indo- 
lent, a  beacon  against  exposing  himself  to  similar  mortification,  pain,  and 
fruitless  exertion  for  the  time  to  come.  He  continued  to  live  at  Waverley- 
Honour  in  the  style  of  an  old  English  gentleman,  of  an  ancient  descent 
and  opulent  fortune.  His  sister,  Miss  Kachel  Waverley,  presided  at  hie 
table ;  and  they  became,  by  degrees,  an  old  bachelor  and  an  ancient  maiden 
lady,  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  the  votaries  of  celibacy. 

The  vehemence  of  Sir  Everard's  resentment  against  his  brother  was  but 
shortrlived ;  yet  his  dislike  to  the  Whig  and  the  placeman,  though  unable 
to  stimulate  him  to  resume  any  active  measures  prejudicial  to  Kichard's 
interest  in  the  succession  to  the  family  estate,  continued  to  maintain  the 
coldness  between  them.  Richard  knew  enough  of  the  world,  and  of  his 
brother's  temper,  to  believe  that  by  any  ill-considered  or  precipitate  ad- 
vances on  his  part,  he  might  turn  passive  dislike  into  a  more  active  prin- 
ciple. It  was  accident,  therefore,  which  at  length  occasioned  a  renewal 
of  their  intercourse.  Richard  had  married  a  young  woman  of  rank,  by 
whose  family  interest  and  private  fortune  he  hoped  to  advance  his  career. 
In  her  right,  he  became  possessor  of  a  manor  of  some  value,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  from  Waverley-Honour. 

Little  Edward,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  then  in  his  fiilh  year,  was  their  onlj 
child.  It  chanced  that  the  infant  with  his  maid  had  strayed  one  morning 
to  a  mile's  distance  from  the  avenue  of  Brere-wood  Lodge,  his  father's  seat. 
Their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  stately  long-tailed 
black  horses,  and  with  as  much  carving  and  gilding  as  would  have  done 
honour  to  my  lord  mayor's.  It  was  waiting  for  the  owner,  who  was  at  a 
little  distance  inspecting  the  progress  of  a  half-built  farm-house.  I  know 
not  whether  the  boy's  nurse  nad  been  a  Welsh  or  a  Scotch  woman,  or  in 
what  manner  he  associated  a  shield  emblazoned  with  three  ermines  with 
the  idea  of  personal  property,  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  this  family  emblem, 
than  he  stoutly  determined  on  vindicating  his  right  to  the  splendid  vehicle 
on  which  it  was  displayed.  The  Baronet  arrived  while  the  boy's  maid  was 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  make  him  desist  from  his  determination  to  appr<y 
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uriate  tbe  gilded  coach  and  six.  The  rencontre  was  a  happy  m  imeiit  for 
Edward,  as  his  uncle  had  hecn  just  eyt'ng  wistfully,  with  sometliing  of  a 
feeling  like  env^,  the  chubby  boys  of  the  stout  yeoman  whose  mansion  was 
building  by  his  direction.  In  the  round-faced  rosy  cherub  before  him, 
bearing  his  eye  and  his  name,  and  vindicatinj^  a  hereditary  title  to  hir 
family  affection  and  patronage,  by  means  of  a  tie  which  Sir  Everard  held 
as  sacred  as  either  Garter  or  Blue-Mantle,  Providence  seemed  to  have 
granted  to  him  the  very  object  best  calculated  to  fill  up  the  void  in  his 
hopes  and  affections.  Sir  Everard  returned  to  Waverley-IIall  upon  a  led 
horse,  which  was  kept  in  readiness  for  him,  while  the  child  and  nis  atten- 
dant were  sent  home  in  the  carriage  to  Brere-wood  Lodee,  with  such  a 
message  as  opened  to  Richard  Waverley  a  door  of  reconciliation  with  hii 
elder  brother. 

Their  intercourse,  however,  though  thus  renewed,  continued  to  be  rather 
formal  and  civil,  than  partaking  of  brotherly  cordiality ;  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  the  wishes  of  both  parties.  Sir  Everard  obtained,  in  the  frequent 
society  of  his  little  nephew,  something  on  which  his  hereditary  pride  might 
found  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  continuation  of  his  lineage,  and  where 
his  kind  and  gentle  affections  could  at  the  same  time  full;^  exercise  them- 
selves. For  Kicharj^Waverley,  he  beheld  in  the  growing  attachment 
between  the  uncle  and  nephew,  the  means  of  securing  his  son's,  if  not  his 
own,  succession  to  the  hereditary  estate,  which  he  felt  would  be  rather 
endangered  than  promoted  by  any  attempt  on  his  own  part  towards  a  closer 
intimacy  with  a  man  of  Sir  Everard's  habits  and  opinions. 

Thus,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  compromise,  little  Edward  was  permitted  to  paM 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  the  Hall,  and  appeared  to  stand  in  the  same 
intimate  relation  to  both  families,  although  their  mutual  intercourse  was 
otlierwise  limited  to  formal  messages,  and  more  formal  visits.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  was  regulated  alternately  b^r  the  taste  and  opinions  of 
his  uncle  and  of  his  father.    But  more  of  this  in  a  subsequent  cnapter. 
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SDUCATION. 

Thb  education  of  cur  hero,  Edward  Waverley,  was  of  a  nature  somewhat 
desultory.  In  infancy,  his  health  suffered,  or  was  supposed  to  suffer, 
(which  IS  Quite  the  same  thing,)  by  the  air  of  London.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  official  duties,  attendance  on  Parliament,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  of  his 
plans  of  interest  or  ambition,  called  his  father  to  town,  which  was  his  usual 
residence  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  Edward  was  transferred  to  Wavep- 
ley-Honour,  and  experienced  a  total  change  of  instructors  and  of  lessons, 
as  well  as  of  residence.  This  might  have  been  remedied,  had  his  father 
placed  him  under  the  superintendence  of  a  permanent  tutor.  But  he  con- 
sidered that  one  of  his  choosing  would  probably  have  been  unacceptable  at 
Waverley-Honour,  and  that  such  a  selection  as  Sir  Everard  nnght  have 
made,  were  the  matter  left  to  him,  would  have  burdened  him  with  a  dis- 
agreeable inmate,  if  not  a  political  spy,  in  his  family.  He  therefore  pre- 
vailed upon  his  private  secretary,  a  young  man  of  taste  and  accomplish- 
ni'ents,  to  bestow  an  hour  or  two  on  Edward's  education  while  at  Brere-wood 
Lodge,  and  left  his  uncle  answerable  for  his  improvement  in  literature  while 
an  inmate  at  the  Hall. 

This  was  in  some  degree  respectably  provided  for.    Sir  Everard's  ehat** 
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lain,  An  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship  for  declining  to  take  the  oatba 
at  thd  accession  cf  Qeorge  I.,  was  not  only  an  excellent  classical  scholar* 
but  reasonably  skilled  in  science,  and  master  of  most  modern  languages. 
He  was,  however,  old  and  indulgent,  and  the  recurring  interre^um,  during 
which  Edward  was  entirely  freed  from  his  discipline,  occasioned  such  m 
relaxation  of  authority,  that  the  youth  was  permitted,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  learn  as  he  pleased,  what  he  pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  This  slack- 
ness of  rule  mi^ht  have  been  ruinous  to  a  bov  of  slow  understanding,  who, 
feeling  labour  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  would  have  altogether 
neglected  it,  save  for  the  command  of  a  task-master;  and  it  might  have 
proved  equally  dangerous  to  a  youth  whose  animal  spirits  were  more  power-« 
ml  than  his  imagination  or  his  feelings,  and  whom  the  irresistible  influence 
f  Alma  would  have  engaged  in  field  sports  from  morning  till  night  But 
the  character  of  Edward  Waverley  was  remote  from  either  of  these.  Hia 
powers  of  apprehension  were  so  uncommonly  quick,  as  almost  to  resemble 
intuition,  and  the  chief  care  of  his  preceptor  was  to  prevent  him,  as  a  sports* 
man  would  phrase  it,  from  overrunning  his  game,  tliat  is,  from  acquiring 
his  knowledge  in  a  slight,  flimsy,  and  inadequate  manner.  And  here  the 
instructor  had  to  combat  another  propensity  too  often  united  with  brilliancy 
of  fancy  and  vivacity  of  talent, —  tnat  indolence,  namely,  of  disposition, 
which  can  onlv  be  stirred  by  some  strong  motive  of  gratification,  and  which 
renounces  study  as  soon  as  curiosity  is  gratified,  the  pleasure  of  conquering 
the  first  difficulties  exhausted,  and  the  novelty  of  pursuit  at  an  end.  Edwara 
would  throw  himself  with  spirit  upon  any  classical  author  of  which  hia 
preceptor  proposed  the  perusal,  make  himself  master  of  the  style  so  far  as 
to  understand  the  story,  and  if  that  pleased  or  interested  him,  he  finished 
the  volume.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  critical 
distinctions  of  philology,  upon  the  difierence  of  idiom,  the  beauty  of  feli- 
citous expression,  or  we  artificial  combinations  of  syntax.  "I  can  read 
and  understand  a  Latin  author,"  said  young  Edward,  with  the  self-oonfi* 
dence  and  reasoning  of  fifteen,  "and  Scaliger  or  Bentley  could  not  do  inuch 
more."  Alas  I  while  he  was  thus  permitted  to  read  only  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  amusement,  he  foresaw  not  that  he  was  losing  for  ever  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acauiring  habits  of  firm  and  assiduous  application,  of  gaining  the 
art  of  controlling,  directing,  and  concentrating  the  powers  of  his  mind  for 
earnest  investigation, —  an  art  far  more  essential  that  even  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  classical  learning  which  is  the  primary  object  of  study. 

I  am  aware  I  may  be  here  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  rendering  instruc- 
tion agreeable  to  youth,  and  of  Tasso's  infusion  of  honey  into  the  medicine 
Srepared  for  a  child ;  but  an  age  in  which  children  are  taught  the  driest 
octrines  by  the  insinuating  method  of  instructive  games,  has  little  reason 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  study  being  rendered  too  serious  or  severe. 
The  history  of  England  is  now  reduced  to  a  game  at  cards, — ^the  problems 
of  mathematics  to  puzzles  and  riddles, — and  the  doctrines  of  arithmetic 
may,  we  are  assured,  be  sufficiently  acquired,  by  spending  a  few  hours 
a-wcek  at  a  new  and  complicated  edition  of  the  Royal  Game  of  the  Goose. 
There  wants  but  one  step  further,  and  the  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments 
may  be  taught  in  the  same  manner,  without  the  necessity  of  the  grave  faoo, 
deliberate  tone  of  recital,  and  devout  attention,  hitherto  exacted  from  the 
well-governed  childhood  of  this  realm.  It  may,  in  the  meantime,  be  sub- 
ject of  serious  consideration,  whether  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to 
acquire  instruction  through  the  medium  of  amusement,  may  not  be  brought 
to  reject  that  which  approaches  under  the  aspect  of  study ;  whether  those 
who  learn  history  by  the  cards,  may  not  be  led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the 
end ;  and  whether,  were  we  to  teach  religion  in  the  way  of  sport,  our  pupils 
may  not  thereby  be  gradually  induced  to  make  sport  of  their  religion.  To 
iUT  voung  hero,  who  was  permitted  to  seek  his  instruction  only  according 
to  tTie  bent  of  his  own  nund,  and  who,  of  consequence,  only  sought  it  so 
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Kong  U0  it  afforded  him  amusement,  the  indulgence  of  his  toton  was  attended 
with  eyil  consequences,  which  long  continued  to  influence  his  character* 
happiness,  and  utility. 

£dward's  power  of  imagination  and  love  of  literature,  although  the 
former  was  Vivid,  and  the  latter  ardent,  were  so  far  from  affording  a  remedj 
to  this  peculiar  evil,  that  they  rather  inflamed  and  increased  its  Tiolence. 
The  library  at  Waverley-Honour,  a  large  Gothic  room,  with  doable  arches 
and  a  gallery,  contained  such  a  miscellaneous  and  extensive  collection  of 
volumes  as  had  been  assembled  together,  durine  the  course  of  two  hundred 
years,  by  a  family,  which  had  been  always  wealthy,  and  inclined,  of  course^ 
as  a  mark  of  splendonr,  to  furnish  their  shelves  with  the  current  literature 
of  tlie  day,  without  much  scrutiny,  or  nicety  of  discrimination.  Througl^ 
out  this  ample  realm  Edward  was  permitted  to  roam  at  lar^.  His  tutor 
had  his  own  studies ;  and  church  politics  and  controversial  divinity,  together 
with  a  love  of  learned  ease,  though  they  did  withdraw  his  attention  at  stated 
times  from  the  progress  of  his  patron's  presumptive  heir,  induced  him  read* 
Uy  to  grasp  at  any  apology  for  not  extending  a  strict  and  regulated  survey 
towards  his  general  studies.  Sir  Everard  hfMl  never  been  himself  a  student, 
and,  like  his  sister  Miss  Rachel  Waverley,  he  held  the  common  doctrine, 
Ihat  idleness  is  incompatible  with  reading  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  mere 
tracing  the  alphabetical  characters  with  the  eye  is  in  itself  a  useful  and 
meritorious  task,  without  scrupulously  considering  what  ideas  or  doctrines 
they  may  happen  to  convey.  With  a  desire  of  amusement,  therefore,  which 
better  disciphne  might  soon  have  converted  into  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
young  Waverley  drove  through  the  sea  of  books,  like  a  vessel  without  a 

Silot  or  a  rudder.  Nothing  perhaps  increases  by  indulgence  more  than  a 
esultory  habit  of  reading,  especiaUy  under  such  opportunities  of  Ratifying 
it.  I  believe  one  reason  why  such  numerous  instances  of  erudition  occur 
among  the  lower  ranks  is,  that,  with  the  same  powers  of  mind,  the  poor 
student  is  limited  to  a  narrow  circle  for  indulging  his  passion  for  bcHDks, 
and  must  necessarily  make  himself  master  of  the  few  he  possesses  ere  he 
can  acquire  more.  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  epicure  who  only 
deigned  to  take  a  single  morsel  from  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach,  read  no 
Tolume  a  moment  after  it  ceased  to  excite  his  curiosity  or  interest ;  and  it 
necessarily  happened,  that  the  habit  of  seeking  only  this  sort  of  gratifica* 
tion  rendered  it  daily  more  difficult  of  attainment,  till  the  passion  for 
rc»Buiing,  like  other  jBtrong  appetites,  produced  by  indulgence  a  sort  of 
satiety. 

Ere  he  attained  this  indifference,  however,  he  had  read,  and  stored  in  a 
memory  of  uncommon  tenacity,  much  curious,  though  iU-arraneed  and  mis* 
eellaneous  information.  In  English  literature  he  was  master  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  of  our  earlier  dramatic  authors;  of  many  picturesc^ue  and 
interesting  passages  from  our  old  historical  chronicles;  and  was  particularly 
well  acquainted  with  Spenser,  Drayton,  and  other  poets  who  have  exercised 
themselves  on  romantic  fiction,  of  all  themes  the  most  fascinating  to  a 
youthful  imagination,  before  the  passions  have  roused  themselves,  and 
demand  poetry  of  a  more  sentimental  description.  In  this  respect  his 
ftoquaintance  with  Italian  opened  him  yet  a  wiaer  range.  He  had  perused 
tiie  numerous  romantic  poems,  which,  from  the  days  of  Pulci,  have  been  a 
favourite  exercise  of  the  wits  of  Italy ;  and  had  sought  gratification  in  the 
numerous  collections  of  noveUe^  which  were  brought  forth  by  the  genius  of 
that  elegant  though  luxurious  nation,  in  emulation  of  the  Decameron.  In 
classical  literature,  Waverley  had  made  the  usual  progress,  and  read  the 
usual  authors ;  and  the  French  had  afforded  him  an  almost  exhaustless  col- 
lection of  memoirs,  scarcely  more  faithful  than  romances,  and  of  romanccb 
•o  well  written  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  memoirs.  The  splendid 
pages  of  Froissart,  with  his  heart-stirring  and  eye-dazzling  descriptions  of 
war  and  of  tournaments,  were  among  his  chief  &yoarites ;  and  mm  those 
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fif  Brantome  and  de  la  Nou  he  learned  to  compare  the  wild  and  Ioobo  jel 
superstitious  character  of  the  nobles  of  the  League,  with  the  stem,  ri^d, 
and  sometimes  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Iluguenot  party.  The  Spanish 
had  contributed  to  his  stock  of  chivalrous  and  romantic  lore.  The  earlier 
literature  of  the  northern  nations  did  not  escape  the  study  of  one  who  read 
rather  to  awaken  the  ima^nation  than  to  benefit  the  understanding.  And 
^et,  knowing  much  that  is  known  but  to  few,  Edward  Waverley  mi^ht 
justly  be  considered  as  ignorant,  since  he  knew  litUe  of  what  adds  dignity 
to  man,  and  qualifies  hmi  to  support  and  adorn  an  elevated  situation  in 
society. 

The  occasional  attention  of  his  parents  might  indeed  have  been  of  service, 
lo  prevent  the  dissipation  of  mina  incidental  to  such  a  desultory  course  of 
recuiing.  But  his  mother  died  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  reconciliation 
between  the  brothers,  and  Richard  Waverley  himself,  who,  after  this  event, 
resided  more  constantly  in  London,  was  too  much  interested  in  his  own 

Elans  of  wealth  and  ambition,  to  notice  more  respecting  Edward,  than  that 
e  was  of  a  ver^  bookish  turn,  and  probably  destined  to  be  a  bishop.  If 
be  could  have  discovered  and  analyzed  his  son's  waking  dreams,  he  would 
have  formed  a  very  different  conclusion. 
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« 

I  HAVB  already  hinted,  that  the  dainty,  squeamish,  and  fastidious  taste 
acquired  by  a  surfeit  of  idle  reading,  had  not  only  rendered  our  hero  unfit 
for  serious  and  sober  study,  but  had  even  disgusted  him  in  some  degree  with 
that  in  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged. 

He  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  habits  of  abstraction  and  love  oC 
solitude  became  so  much  marked,  as  to  excite  Sir  Everard's  affectionate 
apprehension.  He  tried  to  counterbalance  these  propensities,  by  engaging 
his  nephew  in  field  sports,  which  had  been  the  cnier.  pleasure  of  his  own 
youthnil  days.  But  although  Edward  eagerly  carried  the  gun  for  one 
season,  yet  when  practice  haa  given  him  some  <&xterity,  the  pastime  ceased 
to  afford  him  amusement 

In  the  succeeding  spring,  the  perusal  of  old  Isaac  Walton's  fascinating 
volume  determined  Edward  to  become  "  a  brother  of  the  angle."  But  of 
aU  diversions  which  ingenuity  ever  devised  for  the  relief  of  idleness,  fishing 
is  the  worst  qualified  to  amuse  a  man  who  is  at  once  indolent  and  impatient; 
and  our  hero  s  rod  was  speedily  flung  aside.  Society  and  example,  which, 
more  than  any  other  motives,  master  and  sway  the  natural  bent  of  cur 
passions,  might  have  had  their  usual  effect  upon  the  youthful  visionary: 
put  Uie  neighbourhood  was  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  home-bred  young 
squires  whom  it  afforded,  were  not  of  a  class  fit  to  form  Edward's  usuu 
companions,  far  less  to  excite  him  to  emulation  in  the  practice  of  those 
pastimes  which  composed  the  serious  business  of  their  lives. 

There  were  a  few  other  youths  of  better  education,  and  a  more  liberal 
character;  but  from  their  society  also  our  hero  was  in  some  degree  excluded. 
Sir  Everard  had,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  resigned  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament, and,  as  his  age  increased  and  the  number  of  his  contemporaries 
diminished,  had  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  society ;  so  that  when, 
upon  any  particular  occasion,  Edward  mingled  with  the  accomplished  and 
well-educated  young  men  of  his  own  rank  and  expectations,  he  felt  an  inf» 
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riority  in  their  companjr,  not  00  much  from  deficiency  of  inform  ition,  asi 
from  tlio  want  of  the  skill  to  commaiid  and  to  arrange  that  which  he  pos- 
sessed. A  deep  and  increasing  sensibility  added  to  wis  dislike  of  society. 
The  idea  of  having  committed  the  slightest  solecism  in  politeness,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  was  agony  to  him ;  for  perhaps  even  guilt  itself  does  not 
impose  upon  some  minds  so  keen  a  sense  of  shame  and  remorse,  as  a  modest 
sensitive,  and  inexperienced  youth  feels  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
neglected  etiquette,  or  excited  ridicule.  Where  we  are  not  at  ease,  we  can* 
not  be  happy ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising,  that  Kdward  Waverley 
Bupprised  that  he  disliked  and  was  unfitted  for  society,  merely  because  he 
had  uot  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  living  in  it  with  ease  and  comfort,  and  of 
ffeeiprocally  giving  and  receiving  pleasure. 

Tne  hours  ho  spent  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  exhausted  in  listening 
to  the  oftrrepeated  tale  of  narrative  old  age.  Yet  even  there  his  imagina> 
tion,  the  predominant  faculty  of  his  mind,  was  frequently  excited.  Family 
tradition  and  genealogical  history,  upon  which  much  of  Sir  Everard's  dis- 
course turned,  is  the  very  reverse  or  amber,  which,  itself  a  valuable  sub- 
■tance,  usually  includes  flies,  straws,  and  other  trifles;  whereas  these 
studies,  being' themselves  very  insignificant  and  trifling,  do  nevertheless 
serve  to  perpetuate  a  great  deal  of  what  is  rare  and  valuablo  in  ancient 
manners,  and  to  record  many  curious  and  minute  facts,  which  could  have 
been  preserved  and  conveyed  through  no  other  medium.  If,  thereCbre, 
Edward  Waverley  yawned  at  times  over  the  dry  deduction  of  his  line  of 
ancestors,  with  their  various  intermarriages,  and  inwardly  deprecated  the 
remorseless  and  protracted  accuracy  with  which  the  worthy  Sir  Everard 
rehearsed  the  various  degrees  of  propinquity  between  the  house  of  Waverley- 
Honour  and  the  doughty  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  to  whom  they  stood 
allied ;  if  (notwithstanding  his  obli^tions  to  the  three  ermines  passant)  he 
sometimes  cursed  in  his  heart  the  jargon  of  heraldry,  its  griffins,  its  mold- 
warps,  its  wyvems,  and  its  dragons,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  Hotspur  him* 
self,  there  were  moments  when  these  communications  interested  his  fancy 
and  rewarded  his  attention. 

The  deeds  of  Wilibeit  of  Waverley  in  the  Holy  Land,  his  long  absence 
and  perilous  adventures,  his  supposed  death,  and  his  return  in  the  evening 
when  the  betrothed  of  his  heart  had  wedded  the  hero  who  had  protected 
her  from  insult  and  oppression  during  his  absence ;  the  generosity  with 
which  the  Crusader  relinquished  his  claims,  and  sought  in  a  neighbouring 
cloister  that  peace  which  passeth  not  away  ;* — to  these  and  similar  tales  he 
would  hearken  till  his  heart  glowed  and  his  eye  glistened.  Nor  was  he  less 
affected,  when  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Kachol,  narrated  tne  sufierings  and  fortitude 
of  Lady  Alice  Waverley  during  the  Great  Civil  War.  The  benevolent 
features  of  the  venerable  spinster  kindled  into  more  m^estic  expression,  as 
she  told  how  Charles  had,  after  the  field  of  Worcester,  u>und  a  oay's  refuge 
at  Waverley-Honour ;  and  how,  when  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  approaching 
to  search  the  mansion,  Lady  Alice  dismissed  her  youngest  son  with  a 
bandiul  of  domestics,  charging  them  to  make  good  with  their  lives  ao 
hour's  diversion,  that  the  king  might  have  that  space  (or  escape.  "And, 
Uod  help  her,''  would  Mrs.  Rtu^hel  continue,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  hero- 
ine's portrait  as  she  spoke,  ''full  dearly  did  she  purchase  the  safety  of  her 
prince  with  the  life  or  her  darling  child.  They  brought  him  here  a  pris- 
oner, mortally  wounded ;  and  you  may  trace  the  drops  of  his  blood  n*om 
the  great  hall  door  along  the  little  gallery,  and  up  to  the  saloon,  where  they 
laid  him  down  to  die  at  ms  mother's  feet    But  there  was  comfort  exchanged 

*Th«r0  m  m  fnmUj  l«Keiid  to  Uiw  parptwe.  beloncinir  to  the  knightly  femttjr  of  BrtMlahakh,  the  praprietme 
of  Hai^hhall,  in  LMirashire.  where.  I  have  been  told,  Uie  event  n  recurrleU  on  a  painted  RiaaB  wii  dow.  I'b* 
Bern  «n  ballad  of  the  "  Nome  Murin(?t>r"  tnrns  upon  a  aimilar  topic.  But  andoubteilly  many  such  ineidenta 
najr  have  taken  placn,  where,  the  distaiioe.  being  treat,  and  the  inienaoorBe  infrsf|uent,  falae  rvpoita  ccnceiB- 
tng  tho  faie  of  the  absent  Crusaden  most  have  been  commonly  circulated,  and  sometime*  perha|ia  nitiM? 
kmiL}f  credited  at  home. 

Vol.  I.- 
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between  them ;  for  he  knew  from  the  glance  of  his  mother's  e^e,  that  tita 
purpose  of  his  desperate  defence  was  attained.  Ah!  I  remember/'  she 
continued,  '*I  remember  well  to  have  seen  one  that  knew  and  loved  him. 
Miss  Lucy  St.  Aubin  lived  and  died  a  maid  for  his  sake,  though  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  wealthy  matches  in  this  country ;  all  the  world  ran  after 
her,  but  she  wore  widow's  mourning  all  her  life  for  poor  William,  for  they 

were  betrothed  tliough  not  married,  and  died  in -l  cannot  think  of  the 

date ;  but  I  remember,  in  the  November  of  that  very  year,  when  she  found 
herself  sinking,  she  desired  to  be  brought  to  Waverley-IIonour  once  more, 
and  visited  all  the  places  where  she  had  been  with  my  grand-uncle,  ai:d 
caused  the  carpets  to  be  raised  that  she  might  trace  the  impression  of  faiB 
blood,  and  if  tears  could  have  washed  it  out,  it  had  not  been  there  now ; 
lor  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  You  would  have  thought, 
Edward,  that  the  very  trees  mourned  for  her,  for  their  leaves  dropt  around 
her  without  a  gust  of  wind ;  and,  indeed,  she  looked  like  one  that  would 
never  see  them  green  again." 

From  such  legends  our  hero  would  steal  away  to  indulge  the  fancies  they 
excited.  In  the  comer  of  the  lar^e  and  sombre  library,  with  no  other  light 
than  was  afforded  by  the  decaymg  brands  on  its  ponderous  and  ample 
hearth,  he  would  exercise  for  hours  that  internal  sorcery,  by  which  past  or 
imaginary  events  are  presented  in  action,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  of  the 
muser.  Then  arose  in  long  and  fair  array  the  splendour  of  the  bridal  feast 
at  Waverley  Castle ;  the  tafl  and  emaciated  form  of  its  real  lord,  as  he  stood 
in  his  pilgrim's  weeds,  an  unnoticed  spectator  of  the  festivities  of  his  sup- 
posed heir  and  intended  bride ;  the  electrical  shock  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery ;  the  springing  of  the  vassals  to  arms ;  the  astonishment  of  the 
bridegroom  ;  tne  terror  and  confusion  of  the  bride ;  the  agony  with  which 
Wilibert  observed  that  her  heart  as  well  as  consent  was  in  these  nuptials ; 
the  air  of  dignity,  yet  of  deep  feeling,  with  which  he  flung  down  the  half- 
drawn  sword,  and  turned  away  for  ever  from  the  house  of  his  ancestors. 
Then  would  he  change  the  scene,  and  fancy  would  at  his  wish  represent 
Aunt  Rachel's  tragedy.  He  saw  the  Lady  Waverley  seated  in  her  bower, 
her  ear  strained  to  every  sound,  her  heart  throbbing  with  double  agony, 
now  listening  to  the  decaying  echo  of  the  hoofs  of  the  king's  horse,  and 
when  that  had  died  away,  hearing  in  every  breeze  that  shook  the  trees  of 
the  park,  the  noise  of  the  remote  skirmish.  A  distant  sound  is  heard  like 
the  rushing  of  a  swoln  stream ;  it  comes  nearer,  and  Edward  can  plainW 
distinguish  the  galloping  of  horses,  the  cries  and  shouts  of  men,  with 
stragi^ing  pistol-shots  between,  rolling  forwards  to  the  hall.  The  lady 
starts  up — a  terrified  menial  rushes  in — but  why  pursue  such  a  descrip- 
tion? 

As  living  in  this  ideal  world  became  daily  more  delectable  to  our  hero, 
interruption  was  disagreeable  in  proportion.  The  extensive  domain  that 
surrounded  the  Ilall,  which,  far  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a  park,  was 
usually  termed  Waverley-Chase,  had  originally  been  forest  ground,  and 
•till,  though  broken  by  extensive  glades,  in  which  the  young  deer  were 
sporting,  retained  ets  pristine  and  savage  character.  It  was  traversed  bj 
broad  avenues,  in  many  places  half  grown  up  with  brush-wood,  where  the 
beauties  of  former  days  used  to  take  uieir  stand  to  see  the  stag  coursed  with 
greyhounds,  or  to  gain  an  aim  at  him  with  the  cross-bow.  In  one  spot, 
distinguished  by  a  moss-grown  Gothic  monument,  which  retained  the  name 
of  Queen's  Standing,  Elizabeth  herself  was  said  to  have  pierced  seven 
bucks  with  her  own  arrows.  This  was  a  very  favourite  haunt  of  Waverley. 
At  other  times,  with  his  gun  and  his  spaniel,  which  8er\'ed  ab  an  apology 
to  others,  and  with  a  book  in  his  pocket,  which  perhaps  served  as  an  apology 
to  himself,  he  used  to  pursue  one  of  these  long  avenues,  which,  after  an 
tfcending  sweep  of  four  miles  gradually  narrowed  into  a  rude  and  coo* 
tractcd  path  through  the  cliffy  and  woodj  pass  called  Mirkwood  Dingle, 
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•nd  opened  Buddcnlj  upon  a  deep,  dark,  and  small  lake,  named,  from  thf 
tame  cause,  Mirkwood-Mere.  There  stood,  in  former  times,  a  soUt  kry  towei 
upon  a  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the  water,  which  had  acquired  the  name 
01  the  Strength  of  Waverlei^  because,  in  perilous  times,  it  had  often  been 
the  refuge  of  the  family.  There,  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  tlie 
last  adherents  of  the  Red  Rose  who  dared  to  maintain  her  cause,  carried  on 
a  harassing  and  predatory  warfore,  till  the  stronghold  was  reduced  by  the 
celebrated  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Here,  too,  a  party  of  cayaliers  long 
maintained  themselves  under  Nigel  Waverley,  elder  brother  of  that  Wif 
liam  whose  fate  Aunt  Rachel  commemorated.  Through  these  scenes  it  was 
that  Edward  loved  to  "chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,"  and,  like 
a  child  among  his  toys,  culled  and  arranged,  from  the  splendid  yet  useless 
imagery  and  emblems  with  which  his  imagination  was  stored,  visions  as 
brilliant  and  as  fading  as  those  of  an  evening  sky.  The  effect  of  this 
indulgence  upon  his  temper  and  character  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Frok  the  minuteness  with  which  I  have  traced  Waverley's  pursuits,  and 
the  bias  which  these  unavoidably  communicated  to  his  imagination,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  anticipate;  in  the  following  tale,  an  imitation  of  the 
romance  of  Cervantes.  But  he  will  do  my  prudence  injustice  in  the  suppo- 
sition. My  intention  is  not  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  inimitable  author,  in 
describing  such  total  perversion  of  intellect  as  misconstrues  the  objects 
actually  presented  to  tne  senses,  but  that  more  common  aberration  from 
sound  judgment,  which  apprehends  occurrences  indeed  in  their  reality,  hut 
communicates  to  them  a  tincture  of  its  own  romantic  tone  and  colouring. 
So  far  was  Edward  Waverley  from  expecting  general  sympathy  with  his 
own  feelings,  or  concluding  that  the  present  state  of  things  was  calculated 
to  exhibit  the  reality  of  those  visions  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge,  that  he 
dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  detection  of  such  sentiments  as  were  dic- 
tated by  his  musings.  He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  a  confidant,  with 
whom  to  communicate  his  reveries ;  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  ridicule 
attached  to  them,  that,  had  he  been  required  to  choose  between  any  punish- 
ment short  of  ignominy,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  a  cold  and  composed 
account  of  the  ideal  world  in  which  he  lived  the  better  part  of  his  days,  I 
think  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  prefer  the  former  infliction.  This 
secrecy  became  doubly  precious,  as  he  relt  in  advancing  life  the  influence 
of  the  awakenine  passions.  Female  forms  of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty 
began  to  mingle  in  his  mental  adventures ;  nor  was  he  long  without  look- 
ing abroad  to  compare  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination  with  the 
femal(»  of  actuid  liro. 

The  list  of  the  beauties  who  displayed  their  hebdomadal  finery  at  the 
fMrish  church  of  Waverley  was  neither  numerous  nor  select.  Bv  far  the 
most  passable  was  Miss  Sissly,  or,  as  she  rather  chose  to  be  called.  Miss 
Cecilia  Stubbs,  daughter  of  Squire  Stubba  at  the  Grange.  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  by  the  "  merest  accident  in  the  world,''  a  phrase  which, 
hi.ni\  r>>iii;ile  lips,  does  not  always  exclude  malice  prepense^  or  whether  it 
ira«  fiou:  «•  conformity  of  taste,  that  Miss  Cecilia  more  than  once  crossed 
Bdward  in  his  favourite  walks  through  Waverley-Chase.    He  ha«l  not  as 
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yet  asBUtnuJ  courage  to  accost  her  on  these  occasions ;  but  the  iieeting 
not  without  it8  effect  A  romantic  lover  is  a  strange  idolater,  who  soue- 
timeii  cares  not  out  of  what  log  he  frames  the  object  of  his  adoration ;  at 
least,  if  nature  has  given  that  object  any  passable  proportion  of  personal 
charms,  he  can  easily  play  the  Jeweller  ana  Dervise  in  the  Oriental  tala,* 
and  supply  her  richly,  out  of  the  stores  of  his  own  imagination,  with  super 
natural  beauty,  and  all  the  properties  of  intellectual  wealth. 

But  ere  the  charms  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbe  had  erected  her  into  a  positivv 
ffoddess,  or  elevated  her  at  least  to  a  level  with  the  saint  her  namesake^ 
Sirs.  Rachel  Waverlcy  gained  some  intimation  which  determined  her  te 
prevent  the  approaching  apotheosis.  Even  the  most  simple  and  unsu^ 
picious  of  the  female  sex  have  (Ood  bless  them  I)  an  instinctive  sharpness 
of  perception  in  such  matters,  which  sometimes  goes  the  length  of  observ- 
ing partialities  that  never  existed,  but  rarelv  misses  to  detect  such  as  pass 
actually  under  their  observation.  Mrs.  Rachel  applied  herself  with  great 
prudence,  not  to  combat,  but  to  elude,  the  approaching  danger,  and  sug- 
gested to  her  brother  the  necessity  that  the  neir  of  his  house  should  see 
jomethine  more  of  the  world  than  was  consistent  with  constant  residence 
jit  WaverTey-Ilonour. 

Sir  Everard  would  not  at  first  listen  to  a  proposal  which  went  to  separate 
his  nephew  from  him.  Edward  was  a  little  bookish,  he  admitted ;  but 
youth,  he  had  always  heard,  was  the  season  for  learning,  and,  no  donbt» 
when  his  rage  for  letters  was  abated,  and  his  head  fully  stocked  with  know- 
ledge, his  nephew  would  take  to  field  sports  and  country  business.  He 
had  often,  he  said,  himself  regretted  that  he  had  not  spent  some  time  in 
study  during  his  youth :  he  would  neither  have  shot  nor  hunted  with  less 
skill,  and  he  might  have  made  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  echo  to  longer 
orations  than  were  comprised  in  those  sealous  Noes,  with  which,  when  a 
member  of  the  house  during  Godolphin's  administration,  he  enoountered 
every  measure  of  government. 

Aunt  Rachel's  anxiety,  however,  lent  her  address  to  carry  her  point. 
Every  representative  of  their  bouse  had  visited  foreign  parts,  or  served  his 
country  in  the  army,  before  he  settled  for  life  at  Waverlev-Honour,  and 
she  appealed  for  the  truth  of  her  assertion  to  the  genealogical  pedigree ;  an 
authority  which  Sir  Everard  was  never  known  to  contradict.  In  short,  a 
proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  Richard  Waverlev,  that  his  son  should  travel, 
under  the  direction  of  his  present  tutor,  Mr.  Pembroke,  with  a  suitable 
allowance  from  the  baronet's  liberality.  The  father  himself  saw  no  objeo- 
tion  to  this  overture ;  but  upon  mentioning  it  casually  at  the  table  of  the 
Minister,  the  great  man  looked  grave.  The  reason  was  explained  in  pri- 
vate. The  unnappy  turn  of  Sir  Everard's  politics,  the  Minister  observed, 
was  such  as  would  render  it  highly  improper  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
such  hopeful  prospects  should  travel  on  the  Continent  with  a  tutor  doubtless 
of  his  uncle's  choosing,  and  directing  his  course  b^  his  instructions.  What 
might  Mr.  Edward  Waverley's  society  be  at  Paris,  what  at  Rome,  where 
all  manner  of  snares  were  spread  by  the  Pretender  and  his  sons— these 
were  points  for  Mr.  Waverley  to  consider.  This  he  could  himself  sey,  that 
he  knew  his  Majesty  had  such  a  just  sense  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley's 
merits,  that^  if  his  son  adopted  the  army  for  a  few  years,  a  troop,  he  be- 
lieved, might  be  reckoned  upon  in  one  of  the  dragoon  regiments  lately 
toturned  from  Flanders. 

A  hint  thus  conveyed  and  enforced  was  not  to  be  neglected  with  impu- 
nity; and  Richard  Waverley,  though  with  ^reat  dread  of  shocking  nis 
brother's  prejudices,  deemed  he  could  not  avoid  accepting  the  commission 
thus  offered  him  for  his  son.  The  truth  is,  he  calculated  much,  and  justly, 
apon  Sir  Everard's  fondness  for  Edward,  which  made  him  unlik«»ly  te 
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fesent  any  stdp  thai  he  mi^ht  take  in  due  submisgion  to  parental  anthonty 
Two  letters  announced  this  determination  to  the  Baronet  and  his  nephew 
The  latter  barely  communicated  the  fact,  and  pointed  out  the  necessary 
preparation  for  joining  his  regiment.  To  his  brother,  Ricliard  was  nmro 
diffuse  and  circuitous.  He  coincided  with  him,  in  the  most  flattering  man* 
ner,  in  the  propriety  of  his  son's  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  world,  and  was 
even  humble  in  expressions  of  gratituae  for  his  proposed  assistance ;  was, 
however,  deeply  concerned  that  it  was  now,  unfortunately,  not  in  Edward's 
power  exactly  to  comply  with  the  plan  which  had  been  chalked  out  by  his 
Dest  friend  and  benefactor.  He  himself  had  thought  with  pain  on  th« 
boy's  inactivity,  at  an  age  when  all  his  ancestors  had  borne  arms ;  even 
Koyalty  itself  had  deigned  to  inquire  whether  young  Waverley  was  not 
now  in  Flanders,  at  an  sge  when  his  grandfather  was  already  bleeding  for 
his  king  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  This  was  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  a 
troop  of  horse.  What  could  he  do?  There  was  no  time  to  consult  his 
brother's  inclinations,  even  if  he  could  have  conceived  there  might  be 
objections  on  his  part  to  his  nephew's  following  the  glorious  career  of  his 
predecessors.  And,  in  short,  that  £dward  was  now  (the  intermediate  steps 
of  comet  aod  lieutenant  being  overleapt  with  great  agility)  Captain  Wave^ 
ley,  of  Gardiner's  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  he  must  join  in  their  quai^ 
ters  at  Dundee  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Sir  Everard  Waverley  received  this  intimation  with  a  mixture  of  feelinj^ 
At  the  period  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  he  had  withdrawn  from  parliap 
ment,  and  his  conduct,  in  the  memorable  year  1715,  had  not  been  altogether 
unsuspected.  There  were  reports  of  private  musters  of  tenants  and  horses 
in  Waverley-^hase  by  moonlight,  and  of  cases  of  carbines  and  pistols  pur- 
chased in  Holland,  and  addressed  to  the  Baronet,  but  intercepted  by  the 
vigilance  of  a  riding  officer  of  the  excise,  who  was  afterwards  tossed  in  a 
blanket  on  a  moonless  night,  by  an  association  of  stout  yeomen,  for  his 
officiousness.  Nay,  it  was  even  said,  that  at  the  arrest  of  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  a  letter  from  Sir  Everard  was 
found  in  the  pocket  of  his  night-gown.  But  there  was  no  overt  act  which 
an  atUiinder  could  be  founded  on ;  and  government,  contented  with  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  of  1715,  felt  it  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  pusn 
their  vengeance  farther  Uian  against  those  un&rtunate  gentlemen  who 
actually  took  up  arms. 

Nor  did  Sir  Everard's  apprehensions  of  personal  consequences  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  reports  spreivd  among  nis  Whig  neighbours.  It  was 
well  known  that  he  had  supplied  with  money  several  of  the  distressed 
Northumbrians  and  Scotchmen,  who,  after  being  made  prisoners  at  Preston 
in  Lancashire,  were  imprisoned  in  Newgate  and  the  Marshalsea;  and  it 
was  his  solicitor  and  ordinary  counsel  who  conducted  the  defence  of  some 
of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  at  their  trial.  It  was  generally  supposed, 
however,  that,  had  ministers  possessed  any  real  proof  of  Sir  Everard'a 
accession  to  the  rebellion,  he  either  would  not  have  ventured  thus  to  brave 
the  existing  government,  or  at  least  would  not  have  done  so  with  impunity. 
The  feelings  which  then  dictated  his  proceedings,  were  those  of  a  young 
man,  and  at  an  agitating  period.  Since  that  time  Sir  Everard's  jacobitism 
had  been  gradually  decaying,  like  a  fire  which  bums  out  for  want  of  fuel. 
His  Tory  and  High-church  principles  were  kept  up  by  some  occasional 
exercise  at  elections  and  quartor-sessions ;  but  those  respecting  hereditary 
right  were  fallen  into  a  sort  of  abeyance.  Yet  it  jarred  severely  upon  his 
feelings,  that  his  nephew  should  go  into  the  army  under  Aie  Brunswick 
dynasty ;  and  the  more  so,  as,  independent  of  his  high  and  conscientious 
ideas  of  paternal  authority,  it  was  impossible,  or  at  least  highly  imprudent, 
to  interfere  authuritativefy  to  prevent  it.  This  suppressed  vexation  gave 
lise  to  many  poohs  and  pshaws,  which  were  placed  to  the  account  of  an 
Ifioipient  fit  or  gout,  until,  having  sent  for  the  Army  List,  the  worthy  ban^ 
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net  consoled  h'msblf  witli  reckoning  the  deflcendants  of  the  hoases  of 
genuine  loyaltv,  MordnuntA,  Granvilles,  and  Stanleys,  whose  names  wers 
to  be  foun  1  lu  that  military  record ;  and,  calling  up  all  his  feelings  of 
family  grandeur  and  warlike  glory,  he  concluded,  with  logic  something  Dke 
Falstafirs,  tliat  when  war  was  at  hand,  although  it  were  shame  to  be  on  any 
side  but  one,  it  were  worse  shame  to  be  idle  than  to  b?  on  the  worst  side, 
though  blacker  than  usurpation  could  make  it.  As  for  Aunt  Rachel,  het 
scheme  had  not  exactly  terminated  according  to  her  wishes,  but  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  circumstances ;  and  her  mortification 
was  diverted  by  the  employment  she  found  in  fitting  out  her  nephew  for  tite 
\unpaign,  and  greatly  consoled  by  the  prospect  of  beholding  him  blase  ip 
•omplete  uniform. 

Edward  Waverley  himself  received  with  animated  and  undefined  surprise 
this  most  unexpected  intelligence.  It  was,  as  a  fine  old  poem  ezpre^Hes  it, 
"like  a  fire  to  heather  set,''  that  covers  a  solitary  hill  with  smoke,  and 
illumines  it  at  the  same  time  with  dusky  fire.  Ilis  tutor,  or,  I  should  say, 
Mr.  Pembroke,  for  he  scarce  assumed  the  name  of  tutor,  picked  up  about 
Edward's  room  some  fragments  of  irregular  verse,  which  he  appeared  to 
have  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  agitating  feelings  occasioned  by 
this  sudden  page  being  turned  up  to  him  in  the  book  of  life.  The  doctor, 
who  was  a  believer  in  all  poetry  which  was  composed  by  his  friends,  and 
written  out  in  fajr  straight  lines,  with  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  each, 
communicated  tiiis  treasure  to  Aunt  Rachel,  who,  with  her  spectacles 
dimmed  with  tears,  transferred  tliem  to  her  common-place  book,  among 
ehoice  receipts  for  cookery  and  medicine,  favourite  texts,  and  portions  from 
High-church  divines,  and  a  few  songs,  amatory  and  jacobitical,  which  she 
had  carolled  in  her  vounger  days,  from  whence  her  nephew's  poetical  ienia^ 
tnina  were  extracted,  when  the  volume  itself,  with  other  authentic  records 
of  the  Waverley  family,  were  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  the  unworthy 
editor  of  this  memorable  history.  If  they  afford  the  reader  no  higher 
amusement,  thev  will  serve,  at  least,  better  than  narrative  of  any  kind,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  wild  and  irregular  spirit  of  our  hero : — 


Lat«,  wh«n  the  Autumn  eveniiur  fell 
On  MirkwoQd-Mere%  romantic  dell. 
The  luke  relumed,  in  chustniied  pleam. 
The  piirtile  cU)ud,  the  Kolditii  beam : 
Refleoled  in  the  cryw>i.\  inniI, 
IleMdUiid  and  Imnk  lay  luir  and  onol ; 
i*he  weathflr-iinicd  ruck  and  tower. 
£ach  druopinr  tree,  each  fairy  fluwer. 
So  true.  Ml  Koft,  the  niirrrir  Kave, 
As  if  there  lay  henrath  the  wnve, 
iiecare  fnmi  imnhte,  luil,  and  air», 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fiur. 

But  distant  winds  began  to  wake, 
And  nMiMsd  the  Genius  of  the  Lake  I 
He  heard  the  trruiuiinc  of  the  oiik. 
And  donned  at  once  his  sable  cloak, 
As  warrior,  ai  the  battle-enr, 
Invests  him  with  his  pnnoply : 
Then  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  preased. 
He  Van  to  shake  his  foamy  crest 
O'er  furrowed  hruw  and  blackened  cheek. 
And  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak. 


In  wild  and  broken  eddies  whirled. 
Flitted  I  hat  fond  ideal  world. 
And.  to  the  shore  in  luniuil  tt«t. 
The  realms  of  fairy  him  were  kiat. 

Yet.  wiih  a  Mem  dolicht  aud  Strang*, 
T  saw  the  spirit-stirniut  clianae. 
As  warred  the  wind  with  wave  nod 
Upon  the  ruined  lower  I  sioiid. 
And  felt  my  heart  more  stnuisiy  bound, 
Rflsponsive  to  the  lofty  wramT, 
While,  joyiiw  in  the  michry  roar. 
I  uinurned  that  tranquil  scene  no  mora. 

So,  on  the  Mile  dreams  of  yoalh. 
Breaks  the  loud  irumpet-RHll  of  tnith. 
Bale  eHCh  fair  visit  hi  pnm  away. 
Uke  laiulKcnpe  on  the  lake  thai  laj. 
As  Aiir.  as  flitting,  and  as  frail. 
As  that  which  fl«d  the  Autumn  gale.— 
For  ever  dead  to  fancy's  eve 
Be  earh  say  form  that  friiued  hv. 
While  d reams  of  love  and  lady's 
Give  place  to  lioouor  and  to  amis ! 


In  sober  prose,  as  perhaps  these  verses  intimate  less  decidedly,  the  traa* 
sient  idea  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs  passed  from  Captain  Waverlev's  heart 
amid  the  turmoil  which  his  new  destinies  excited.  She  appearea,  indeed, 
in  full  splendour  in  her  father's  pew  upon  the  Sunday  when  he  attended 
service  for  the  last  time  at  the  old  parish  church,  upon  which  occasion,  at 
the  request  ofhis  uncle  and  Aunt  Itachel,  he  was  induced  (nothing  loth,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told)  to  present  himself  in  full  uniform 

There  is  no  better  antidote  against  entertaining  too  high  an  opinion  of 
others,  than  having  an  excellent  one  of  ourselves  at  the  very  same  time. 
Miss  Stubbs  had  indeed  summoned  up  every  assistance  which  art  could 
afford  if*  beauty ;     ut,  alas  I  hoop,  patches,  frizzled  locks,  and  a  new  wantna 
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of  /eniiine  French  silk,  were  lost  upon  a  j^oane  officer  of  draffoont,  whc 
wure,  for  the  first  time,  his  gold-laced  hat,  jack-boots,  and  broadsword.  I 
know  not  whether,  like  the  champion  of  an  old  ballad. 


H is  heart  was  all  cm  boamir  bent, 
He  RiKiUI  not  stoop  Ui  love ; 

No  ladv  in  the  land  bad  power 
Hia  fnnea  heart  to  more; 


or  whether  the  deep  and  flaming  bars  of  embroidered  gold,  wL  sh  now  fenced 
his  breast,  defied  the  artillery  ofCecilia's  eyes ;  but  every  anow  was  launched 


at  him  in  vain. 


Vet  did  T  mait  where  Cnpidt  shaft  did  light; 
It  lighted  not  on  lif  tie  western  lliiwer. 
But  «in  bttld  jreoiMia.  fli»wer  cif  all  the  wMt, 
Hight  Jonas  Cttlberiiieid,  the  stewajrU's  suo. 


Oravinji^  pardon  for  mj  heroics,  (which  I  am  unable  in  certain  cases  to 
resist  giving  way  to,)  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  my  history  must  here 
take  leave  of  the  fair  Cecilia,  who,  like  many  a  daughter  of  Eve,  after  the 
departure  of  Edward,  and  the  dissipation  of  certain  idle  visions  which  she 
had  adopted,  quietly  contented  herself  with  a  pU-<iller^  and  gave  her  hand, 
at  the  distance  of  six  months,  to  the  aforesaid  Jonas,  son  of  the  Baronet's 
steward,  and  heir  (no  unfertile  prospect)  to  a  steward's  fortune ;  bonides  the 
snug  probability  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  office.  All  these  advantages 
movea  Souire  Stubbe,  as  much  as  the  ruddy  brow  and  manly  form  of  the 
suitor  innuenced  his  daughter,  to  abate  somewhat  in  the  article  of  their 
gentry;  and  so  the  match  was  concluded.  None  seemed  more  gratified 
Sian  Aunt  Rachel,  who  had  hitherto  looked  rather  askance  upon  the  pre- 
sumptuous damsel,  (as  much  so,  peradventure,  as  her  nature  would  permit,) 
but  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new-married  pair  at  church,  honoured 
the  bride  with  a  smile  and  a  profound  courtesy,  in  presence  of  the  rector, 
the  curate,  the  clerk,  and  the  whole  congregation  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Waverley  cum  Beverley. 

I  beg  pardon,  once  and  for  all,  of  those  readers  who  take  up  novels 
merely  for  amusement,  for  plaguing  them  so  long  with  old-fashioned 
politics,  and  Whig  and  Tory,  and  Hanoverians  and  Jacobites.  The  truth 
IS,  I  cannot  promise  them  that  this  story  shall  be  intelligible,  not  to  say 
probable,  without  it.  My  plan  requires  that  I  should  explain  the  motives 
on  which  its  action  proceeded ;  and  these  motives  necessarily  arose  from 
the  feelings,  prejudices,  and  parties  of  the  times.  I  do  not  invite  my  fair 
readers,  whose  sex  and  impatience  give  them  the  greatest  right  to  complain 
of  these  circumstanccM,  into  a  flying  chariot  drawn  by  hippogriffs,  or  moved 
by  enchantment.  Mine  is  a  humble  English  post-chaise,  drawn  upon  four 
wheels,  and  keeping  his  Majesty's  highway.  Such  as  dislike  the  vehicle 
may  leave  it  at  the  next  halt,  and  wait  for  the  conveyance  of  Prince  Hus- 
sein's tapestry,  or  Malek  the  Weaver's  flying  sentry-box.  Those  who  are 
eontented  to  remain  with  me  will  be  occasionally  exposed  to  the  dulnest 
inseparable  from  heavy  roads,  steep  hills,  sloughs,  and  other  terrestrial 
retardations;  but,  with  tolerable  horses  and  a  civil  driver,  (as  the  advertise 
ments  havo  it,)  I  enga^  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  more  picturest^ue 
and  romantic  country,  if  my  passengers  incline  to  have  some  patience  with 
me  during  my  first  stages.* 

*  Theee  lutrtMlaerory  CThaniers  have  been  a  cood  deal  oensuted  as  tediom  and  annerewaaiy     Yrt  then 
i«oun:ad  in  llieai  which  th*  uitbor  hae  "«*  heea  aMe  to  peiioade  hiinsel/  to  ratract  w 
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(tl|a]ittr  tjit  Siit^. 

THB  ADISU8  OF  WATBSLST. 

It  wtm  upon  thf  erening  of  this  memorable  Sundar  that  Sir  Hverar 
dittered  the  librftrr.  where  he  narrowly  missed  8ar]^riBiDg  our  young  here 
as  he  went  through  the  guards  of  the  broadsword  with  the  ancient  weapon 
of  old  Sir  Uildcbrand,  which,  being  prcserred  as  an  heir-loom,  usually  hung 
over  the  chimney  in  the  library,  beneath  a  picture  of  the  knight  and  his 
liorse,  whore  the  features  were  almost  entiroiy  hidden  by  the  knight's  pro* 
fusion  of  curled  hair,  and  the  Bucephalus  which  he  bestrode  concealea  hj 
the  voluminous  robes  of  the  Bath  with  which  he  was  decorated.  Sir 
Eyerard  entered,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  picture  and  another  at  his 
nephew,  began  a  little  speech,  which,  however,  soon  dropt  into  the  natural 
simplicity  of  his  common  manner,  agitated  upon  the  present  occasion  by 
no  common  feeline.  "Nephew,''  he  said;  and  then,  as  mending  his  phrasOy 
"  My  dear  Edward,  it  is  Qod's  will,  and  also  the  will  of  your  father,  whom^ 
under  Qod,  it  b  your  duty  to  obey,  that  von  should  leave  us  to  take  up  the 
profession  of  arms,  in  which  so  many  of  your  ancestors  have  been  distin- 
guished. I  have  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  you  to  take  thv 
leld  as  their  descendant,  and  as  the  probable  heir  of  the  house  of  Waverley ; 
and,  sir,  in  the  field  of  battle  you  will  remember  what  name  you  bear. 
And,  Edward,  mv  dear  bov,  romember  also  that  you  aro  the  last  of  thai 
race,  and  the  only  hope  of  its-  rovival  depends  upon  you ;  therefore,  as  fiur 
as  duU  and  honour  will  permit,  avoid  danger— I  mean  unnecessary  danger 
—  and  keep  no  company  with  rakes,  gamblers,  and  Whigs,  of  whom,  it  ia 
to  be  fearea,  there  are  but  too  many  in  the  service  into  which  you  are  going!. 
Your  colonel,  as  I  am  informed,  is  an  excellent  man  —  for  a  Presbyterian ; 
but  you  will  remember  vour  duty  to  Qod,  the  Chureh  of  England,  and 

the" (this  breach  ought  to  have  been  supplied,  according  to  the  rubrick, 

with  the  word  king;  but  as,  unfortunately,  the  word  conveyed  a  doable  and 
embarrassing  sense,  one  meaning  dejado,  and  the  other  dejure,  the  knight 
filled  up  the  blank  otherwise) — "the  Chureh  of  England,  and  all  constitttted 
authorities."  Then,  not  trusting  himself  with  any  further  oratory,  he  car- 
ried his  nephew  to  his  stables  to  see  the  horses  destined  for  his  campaign. 
Two  were  black  (the  regimental  colour),  superb  chargers  both ;  the  o^er 
three  were  stout  active  hacks,  designed  for  the  road,  or  for  his  domestics, 
of  whom  two  were  to  attend  him  from  the  Hall :  an  additional  groom,  if 
necessary,  might  be  picked  up  in  Scotland. 

"  You  will  depart  with  but  a  small  retinue,"  quoth  the  Baronet,  **  com* 

1>ared  to  Sir  llildebrand,  when  he  mustered  before  the  gate  of  the  Hall  a 
argor  body  of  horse  than  your  whole  regiment  consists  of.  I  could  have 
wished  that  Uiese  twenty  young  fellows  from  my  estate,  who  have  enlisted 
in  your  troop,  had  been  to  mareh  with  you  on  your  journey  to  Scotland. 
[t  would  have  been  something,  at  least;  but  I  am  told  their  attendance 
would  be  thought  unusual  in  these  days,  when  every  new  and  foolish 
fashion  is  introduced  to  break  the  natural  dependence  of  the  people  upon 
Uieir  landlords." 

Sir  Everard  had  done  his  best  to  correct  this  unnatural  disposition  of  th« 
Iime9 ;  for  he  had  brightened  the  chain  of  attachment  between  the  recruitv 
and  their  young  captain,  not  only  by  a  copious  repast  of  beef  and  ale,  by 
way  of  partin<^  feast,  but  by  such  a  pecuniary  donation  to  each  individual, 
as  tended  rather  to  improve  the  conviviality  than  the  discipline  of  their 
marc'h.  Aflet  in8pecting  the  cavalry.  Sir  Edward  again  conducted  hie 
nephew  to  the  library,  where  he  produced  a  letter,  carefully  folded,  sur* 
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romided  bf  a  little  stripe  of  flox-silk,  according  to  ancient  form,  and 
•ealed  witlt  an  accurate  impression  of  the  Waverley  coat-of-«rms.  It  was 
addressed,  with  great  formality,  *'  To  Cosmo  Corny ne  Bradwardine,  Esq., 
of  Bradwardine,  at  his  principal  mansion  of  Tully-Veolan,  in  Perthshire, 
North  Britain.  These  —  By  the  hands  of  Captain  Edward  Waverley, 
nephew  of  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of  Waverley-Iionour,  Bart." 

xhe  gentleman  to  whom  this  enormous  greeting  was  addressed,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  sequel,  nad  boca  in  arms  for  the  exiled 
fieunily  of  Stewart  in  the  year  1715,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Preston  in 
Lancashire.  lie  was  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  somewhat  embarrassed 
fortune ;  a  scholar,  aocordine  to  the  scholarship  of  Scotchmen,  that  is,  his 
learning  was  more  diffuse  than  accurate,  and  he  was  rather  a  reader  tluin 
a  grammarian.  Of  his  zeal  fur  the  classic  authors  he  is  said  to  have  given 
an  uncommon  instance.  On  the  road  between  Preston  and  London  he 
made  his  escape  from  his  guards;  but  being  aflerwards  found  loiterins 
near  the  place  where  they  had  lodged  the  former  night,  he  was  recognise<C 
and  again  arrested.  Ilis  companions,  and  even  his  escort,  were  surprised 
at  his  infatuation,  and  oould  not  help  inquiring,  why,  being  once  at  lioerty. 
he  had  not  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  place  of  safety ;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  he  had  intended  to  do  so,  but,  in  good  faith,  he  had  returned 
to  seek  his  Titus  Livius,  which  he  had  forgot  in  the  hurry  of  his  escape.* 
The  simplicity  of  this  anecdote  struck  the  gentleman,  who,  as  we  before 
observed,  had  managed  the  defence  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Evenurd,  and  perhaps  some  others  of  the  party.  lie  was, 
besides,  himself  a  special  admirer  of  the  old  Patavinian ;  and  though  pro- 
bably his  own  seal  mi^ht  not  hare  carried  him  such  extravagant  lengths, 
even  to  recover  the  edition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannarts,  (supposed  to  be 
the  princeps,)  he  did  not  the  less  estimate  the  devotion  of  the  Ivorth  Briton, 
and  in  consequence  exerted  himself  to  so  much  purpose  to  remove  and 
soften  evidence,  detect  legal  flaws,  d  cetera,  that  he  accomplished  the  final 
discharge  and  deliveranoe  of  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  from  certain 
very  awkward  consequences  of  a  plea  before  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  In 
Westminster. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  he  was  generally  so  called  in  Scotland, 
(although  his  intimates,  from  his  place  of  residence,  used  to  denominate 
him  TuSly-Veolan,  or  more  familiarly,  Tully,)  no  sooner  stood  rectus  in 
cwriA,  than  he  posted  down  to  pay  his  respecto  and  make  his  acknowled^ 
ments  at  Waverley*Honour.  A  congenial  passion  for  field-sports,  and  a 
general  coincidence  in  political  opinions,  cemented  his  friendship  with  Sir 
Everard,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  habits  and  studies  in  other 
TOirticulars;  and,  having  spent  several  weeks  at  Waverley-Iionour,  the 
Baron  departed  with  many  expressions  of  regard,  warmly  pressing  the 
Baronet  to  return  his  visit,  and  parteke  of  the  diversion  of  erouse^hootiBg 
upon  his  moors  in  Perthshire  next  season.  Shortly  after,  ^.  Bradwardine 
remitted  from  Scotland  a  sum  in  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  in 
the  King's  High  Court  of  Westminster,  which,  although  not  (|uite  so  for> 
midable  when  reduced  to  the  English  denomination,  had,  in  ite  original 
form  of  Sooteh  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  such  a  formidable  effect  upon 
the  frame  of  Duncan  Macwheeble,  the  laiid's  confidential  factor,  baro]> 
bailie,  and  man  of  resource,  that  he  had  a  fit  of  the  colick  which  lasted  for 
five  days,  oocauoned,  he  said,  solely  and  utterly  by  becoming  the  unhappy 
instrument  of  conveying  such  a  serious  sum  of  money  out  of  his  native 
jountry  into  the  hands  of  the  false  English.    But  patriotism,  as  it  is  the 

*The  •ttanhroent  to  thin  elnatie  wan.  it  is  mid.  aetnallr  displayed,  in  tha  manner  mentioned  in  the  text  bv 
4a  unftirtUBata  Jeoobiie  in  that  iinbappv  perinu.  He  cacitped  frum  Um  jaji  in  witich  h«  wag  ninfined  for  ■ 
MMtv  trial  and  eertiiin  eondemnalimi,  ao«i  was  retaken  as  he  htirered  aruuud  the  ptnce  in  whioh  he  had  beat 
la^iriaonad,  (ir  whirh  he  oould  Rive  do  better  rrniKm  than  iha  hope  of  reeoverinf  his  fiivourite  IMmt  L 

■n  smry  to  add.  that  the  nmpliciljr  ofKOch  \  "hanicter  was  Ibuod  to  form  no  t pology  for  bis  fuilt  as  a  i 
M  that  n  was  ouademmd  and  axacutad. 
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fairest.,  so  it  is  often  the  most  suspicious  mask  of  other  feelings ;  and  manj 
who  knew  Bailie  Macwheeble,  concluded  that  his  professions  of  regret  wera 
not  altogether  disinterested,  and  that  he  would  have  grudged  the  moneys 
paid  to  the  loons  at  Westminster  much  less  had  they  not  come  fn»m  Brad- 
wardine  estate,  a  fund  which  he  considered  as  more  particularly  hiif  own. 
But  the  Bailie  protested  he  was  absolutely  disinterested — 

Woe,  woe.  for  Sootland,  not  a  wlilft  for  m*  I 

Tlie  laird  was  only  rejoiced  that  his  worthy  friend,  Sir  Everard  Wayerley 
of  Waver  ley-Honour,  was  reimbursed  of  the  expenditure  which  he  had 
outlaid  on  account  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine.  It  concerned,  he  said, 
the  credit  of  his  own  family,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  large,  that 
these  disbursements  shoula  be  repaid  forthwith,  and,  if  delayed,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  national  reproach.  Sir  Everard,  accustomed  to  treat  much 
larger  sums  with  intliiTerence,  received  the  remittance  of  294/.  \os.  6d,, 
without  being  aware  that  the  payment  was  an  international  concern,  and, 
indeed,  would  probably  have  forgot  the  circumstance  altogether,  if  Bailie 
Macwhoeble  had  thought  of  comforting  his  colick  by  intercepting  the  sub- 
sidy. A  yearly  intercourse  took  place,  of  a  short  letter,  and  a  hamper  or 
a  cask  or  two,  between  Waverley-Honour  and  Tully-Veolan,  the  English 
exports  consisting  of  mighty  cheeses  and  mightier  a(e,  pheasants  and  veni- 
son, and  the  Scottish  returns  being  vested  m  grouse,  white  hares,  pickled 
salmon,  and  usquebaugh.  All  which  were  meant,  sent,  and  received,  as 
pledges  of  constant  friendship  Und  amity  between  two  important  houses, 
it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  heir-apparent  of  Waverley- 
Honour  could  not,  with  propriety,  visit  Scotland  witnout  being  furnished 
with  credentials  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 

When  this  matter  was  explained  and  settled,  Mr.  Pembroke  expressed 
his  wish  to  take  a  private  and  particular  leave  of  his  dear  pupil.  The 
good  man's  exhortations  to  Edward  to  preserve  an  unblemished  life  and 
morals,  to  hold  fast  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  eschew 
the  profane  company  of  scoffers  and  latitudinarians,  too  much  abound- 
ing in  the  army,  were  not  unmingled  with  his  political  prejudices.  It  had 
pleased  Heaven,  he  said,  to  place  Scotland  (doubtless  for  tne  sins  of  their 
ancestors  in  1642)  in  a  more  deplorable  state  of  darkness  than  even  this 
unhappy  kingdom  of  England.  Here,  at  least,  although  the  candlestick 
of  the  Cfhurch  of  England  had  been  in  some  degree  removed  from  its  place, 
it  yet  afforded  a  glimmering  light ;  there  was  a  hierarchy,  though  schis- 
matical,  and  fallen  from  the  principles  maintained  by  the  great  fathers  of 
the  church,  Sancrofb  and  his  orethren ;  there  was  a  liturgy,  though  wofuUy 

Serverted  in  some  of  the  principal  petitions.  But  in  Scotland  it  was  utter 
arkness ;  and,  excepting  a  sorrowful,  scattered,  and  persecuted  remnant, 
the  pulpits  were  abandoned  to  Presbyterians,  and  he  feared,  to  sectaries 
of  every  description.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  fortify  his  dear  pupil  to 
resist  such  unhallowed  and  pernicious  doctrines  in  church  and  state,  ai 
must  necessarily  be  forced  at  times  upon  his  unwilling  ears. 

Here  he  produced  two  immense  folded  packets,  which  appeared  each  to 
contain  a  whole  ream  of  closely  written  manuscript  They  had  been  the 
labour  of  the  worthy  man's  whole  life ;  and  never  were  labour  and  seal 
more  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  at  one  time  gone  to  London,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  them  to  the  world,  by  the  medium  of  a  bookseller  in  Little 
Britain,  w  11  known  to  deal  in  such  commodities,  and  to  whom  he  was 
instructed  to  address  himself  in  a  particular  phrase,  and  with  u  certain 
sign,  which,  it  seems,  passed  at  that  time  current  among  the  initiated 
Jiicobites.  The  moment  Mr.  Pembroke  had  uttered  the  shibbohth,  with 
the  appropriate  gesture,  the  bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notwithstanding  every 
disclamation,  by  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  conveying  him  into  his  bask  shop, 
after  inspecting  every  possible  and  impossible  place  of  ^onoealmont,  hs 
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tommenced :  '*£).,  doctor  1  Well — all  under  the  rose— snug — I  keep  no 
holee  here  ei  en  for  a  Hanoverian  rat  to  hide  in.  And  what^-eh  I  an,y  gotwl 
news  from  our  frif^nds  over  the  water  ? — and  how  does  the  wortlij  king  of 
France?  Or  perhaps  you  are  more  lately  from  Rome? — it  must  be  Rome 
1^11  do  it  at  last — the  church  must  light  its  candle  at  the  old  lamp.  £h  1 
what»  cautious  ?    I  like  you  the  better ;  but  no  fear." 

llere  Mr.  Pembroke,  with  some  difficulty,  stopped  a  torrent  of  interro 
gations,  eked  out  with  Ri<;ns,  nods,  and  winks :  and,  having  at  length  on* 
vinced  the  bookseller  that  he  did  him  too  much  honour  in  supposing  liini 
an  emissary  of  exiled  royalty,  he  explained  his  actual  business. 

The  man  of  books,  with  a  much  more  composed  air,  proceeded  to  examin^l 
the  manuscripts.  The  title  of  the  first  ^'as  "  A  Dissent  from  Dissenters, 
or  the  Comprehension  confuted ;  showing  the  Impossibility  of  any  (impo- 
sition between  the  Church  and  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  or  Sectaries  of  any 
Description;  illustrated  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  tlie  soundest  Controversial  Divines.''  To  this  work  the  Bookseller 
positively  demurred.  *'Well  meant,"  he  said,  "and  learned,  doubtless; 
but  the  time  had  eone  by.  Printed  on  small-pica  it  would  run  to  eight 
hundred  pages,  and  could  never  pay.  Boggea  therefore  to  be  excused. 
Loved  ana  honoured  the  true  churcn  from  his  soul ;  and,  had  it  been  a  ser- 
mon on  the  martyrdom,  or  any  twelve-penny  touch — why  I  would  venture 
somethinjg  for  the  honour  of  the  clotn.  But  come,  let's  see  the  other. 
'  Right  Hereditary  righted  V  ah,  there's  some  sense  in  this  I    Hum — ^hum—- 

hum—- pages  so  many,  paper  so  much,  letter-press Ahl  I'll  tell  yon, 

though,  doctor,-  you  must  knock  out  some  of  tlie  Latin  and  Greek ;  heavy, 
doctor,  damn'd  neavy — (beg  your  pardon)  and  if  you  throw  in  a  few  grains 
more  pepper  —  I  am  he  that  never  peached  my  author  —  I  have  pu>)Tished 
for  Drake,  and  Char  1  wood  Lawton,  and  poor  Amhurst* — Ah,  Caleb  I  Caleb  1 
Well,  it  was  a  shame  to  let  poor  Caleb  starve,  and  so  many  fat  rectors  and 
sauires  among  us.  I  eave  nim  a  dinner  once  a  week ;  but.  Lord  love  you, 
iiniat's  once  a  week,  when  a  man  does  not  know  where  to  go  the  other  six 
days? '-'-Well,  but  I  must  show  the  manuscript  to  little  Tom  Alibi  the  soli- 
citor, wlio  manages  all  my  law  affairs — must  keep  on  the  windy  side — 
the  mob  were  very  tincivil  the  last  time  I  mounted  in  Old  Palace  Yard — 
all  Whigs  and  Ifoundheads  every  man  of  them,  Williamites  and  Han- 
over  rats." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  publisher,  but  found 
Tom  Alibi's  advice  had  determined  him  against  undertaking  the  work. 
"Not  but  what  I  would  go  to— (what  was  I  going  to  say?)  to  the  Planta- 
tions for  the  church  wim  pleasure — but,  dear  doctor,  1  have  a  wife  and 
family ;  but,  to  show  my  zeal,  I'll  recommend  the  job  to  my  neighbour 
Trimmel  —  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  leaving  off  busincHS,  so  a  Voyage  in  a 
western  barge  would  not  inconvenience  him."  But  Mr.  Trimmel  Ivas  also 
obdurate,  and  Mr.  Pembroke,  fortunately  perchance  for  himself,  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Waverley-Honour  with  his  treatise  in  vindication  of 
the  real  fundamental  principles  of  church  and  state  safely  packed  in  his 
saddle-bags. 

As  the  public  were  thus  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  arising  from 
his  lucubrations  by  the  selfish  cowardice  of  the  trade,  Mr.  Pembroke  re* 
solved  to  make  two  copies  of  these  tremendous  manuscripts  for  the  use  of 
his  pupil.    He  felt  that  he  had  been  indolent  as  a  tutor,  and,  besides,  his 

*  Nirhoiaa  Amhurat.  a  no^«d  pnlitiral  writer,  whn  cnndaRtMl  for  many  year*  a  paper  cnlled  the  Craftsman, 
«nd<Y  ihe  aaaoiiied  naDia  u( Caleb d'Anven  Ha  wmi «l«Tiiitfa.i(i  the  'lory  lutereat. ami  aeciiiided.  with  much 
abihi^,  iho  attack*  of  Hul'eiiey  nn  Sir  Robert  Walpola.  He  died  in  1742,  neidented  by  hi*  great  palnnia,  aiad 
B  the  DMwt  niiseraliie  cimumatanoeii 

**  Aniburyt  mirvived  the  dowiifat  of  Wal pole's  power,  and  had  reason  to  expect  a  rewnni  for  bis  lahonrL 
f  r  we  excuse  Boliiixtiruke,  who  had  oiily  savetl  the  shipwrfck  of  his  fortune*,  we  shall  be  at  a  Ksis  to  juauiy 
Pnkeney.  who  roukl  with  ease  have  given  this  hmo  a  ounsideraUle  ionome.  1'he  almost  of  his  mneroaity  to 
Amhii.vl,  that  I  ever  liMtrd  of.  was  a  hogshead  of  claret  I  He  died,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  broken  benrt ;  aal 
WMbwied  at  lb«  eharge  of  his  1umm«  priiitar,  Riohanl  Prattklia."  —  Xroni  Ctartojleli's  Ckarmel^g  B* 
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consc  ence  cht^cked  him  for  complying  with  the  requeet  of  Mr.  Riehanl 
Waverle^,  that  he  would  impress  no  sentiments  upon  Edward's  mind  ineoiH 
sist^nt  with  the  present  settlement  in  church  and  state.  But  now,  thought 
he,  I  may,  without  breach  of  my  word,  since  he  is  no  longer  under  mj 
tuition,  afford  the  youth  the  means  of  judging  for  himself,  and  have  only  to 
dread  his  reproaches  for  so  long  concealing  the  light  which  the  perusal  will 
flash  upon  his  mind.  While  he  thus  indulged  the  reveries  of  an  author  and 
a  politician,  his  darling  proselyte,  seeing  nothing  very  inviting  in  the  title 
of  the  tracts,  and  appalled  by  the  bulk  and  compact  lines  of  the  mano* 
Kcript,  quietly  consigned  them  to  a  comer  of  his  travelling  trunk. 

Aunt  Rachers  farewell  was  brief  and  affectionate.  She  only  cautioned 
her  dqi^r  Edward,  whom  she  probably  deemed  somewhat  susceptible,  againnt 
the  fascination  of  Scottish  beauty.  She  allowed  that  the  northern  jmrt  of 
the  island  contained  some  ancient  families,  but  they  were  all  Whigs  and 
Presbyterians  except  the  Highlanders ;  and  respecting  them  she  must  needd 
say,  there  could  be  no  great  delicacy  among  tne  ladies,  where  the  gentle^ 
men's  usual  attire  was,  as  she  had  been  assured,  to  say  the  least,  very  8in< 
gular,  and  not  at  all  decorous.  She  concluded  her  farewell  with  a  kind  and 
moving  benediction,  and  gave  the  young  officer,  as  a  pledge  of  her  regard, 
a  valuable  diamond  rin^,  (often  worn  by  the  male  sex  at  uiat  time),  and  4 
purse  of  broad  gold  pieces,  which  also  were  more  common  Sixty  YeaM 
since  than  they  have  been  of  late. 


A    HOBSS-<tD  ASTBR    IN    SCOTLAND, 

Thi  n^xt  morning,  amid  varied  feelings,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  pro- 
dominant,  anxious,  and  even  solemn  impression,  that  he  was  now  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned  to  his  own  guidance  and  direction,  Edward  Waverley 
departed  from  the  Hall  amid  the  blessings  and  tears  of  all  the  old  domestics 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  minted  with  some  sly  petitions  for  ser- 
jeantcies  and  corporalships,  and  so  forth,  on  the  part  of  those  who  professed 
that  "  they  never  thoft  to  ha'  seen  Jacob,  and  Giles,  and  Jonathan,  go  off 
for  soldiers,  save  to  attend  his  honour,  as  in  duty  bound."  Edward,  as  in 
duty  bound,  extricated  himself  from  the  supphcants  with  the  pledge  of 
fewer  promises  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  young  man  so  little 
accustomed  to  the  world.  After  a  short  visit  to  London,  he  proceeded  on 
horseback,  then  the  general  mode  of  travelling,  to  Edinburgh,  and  from 
theitce  to  Dundee,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Angus-shire,  where  his 
regiment  was  then  quartered. 

lie  now  entered  upon  a  new  world,  where,  for  a  time,  all  was  beautiful 
1  ecause  all  was  new.  Colonel  Qardiner,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment, was  himself  a  study  for  a  romantic,  and  at  the  same  time  an  inquisi- 
tive, youth.  In  person  he  was  tall,  handsome,  and  active,  though  somewhat 
advanced  in  life.  In  his  early  years,  he  had  been  what  is  called,  by  manner 
of  palliative,  a  very  gay  ^oung  man,  and  Strang  stories  were  circulated 
about  his  sudden  conversion  from  doubt,  if  not  infidelity,  to  a  serious  and 
even  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind.  It  was  whispered  that  a  supernatural 
communication,  of  a  nature  obvious  even  to  the  exterior  senses,  had  pro- 
duced this  wonderful  change ;  and  though  some  mentioned  the  proselyte  as 
an  enthusiast,  none  hinted  at  his  being  a  hypocrite.    This  singular  a&d 
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■ijBti^al  circuDifltance  gave  Colonel  Gardiner  a  peculiar  and  eolemn  intrresi 
in  th«)  eyes  of  the  young  soldier.*  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the 
officers  of  a  regiment,  commanded  by  so  respectable  a  person,  composed  a 
aooiety  more  sedate  and  orderly  than  a  military  mess  always  exhibits ;  and 
that  Warerley  escaped  some  temptations  to  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  exposed. 

Meanwhile  his  military  education  proceeded.  Already  a  good  horseman, 
he  was  now  initiated  into  the  arts  of  the  manage,  which,  when  carried  to 
perfection,  almost  realise  the  fable  of  the  Centaur,  the  guidance  of  the  horse 
appearing  to  proceed  from  the  rider's  mere  Yolition,  rather  than  from  the 
nee  of  any  external  and  apparent  signal  of  motion.  He  receiyed  also 
instructions  in  his  field  duty;  but,  I  must  own,  that  when  his  first  ardour 
was  passed,  his  progress  fell  short  in  the  latter  particular  of  what  he  wished 
and  expected.  The  duty  of  an  officer,  the  most  imposing  of  all  others  to  the 
inexperienced  mind,  because  accompanied  with  so  much  outward  pomp  and 
circumstance,  is  in  its  essence  a  very  dry  and  abstract  task,  aepending 
ebiefiy  upon  arithmetical  combinations,  requiring  much  attention,  and  a 
cool  and  reasoning  head,  to  bring  them  into  action.  Our  hero  was  liable 
to  fits  of  absence,  in  which  his  blunders  excited  some  mirth,  and  called 
down  some  reproof.  This  circumstance  impressed  him  with  a  painful  sense 
of  inferiority  m  those  qualities  which  appeared  most  to  deserve  and  obtain 
regard  in  his  new  profession.  He  asked  himself  in  vain,  why  his  eye  could 
not  judge  of  distance  or  space  so  well  as  those  of  his  companions ;  why  his 
head  was  not  always  successful  in  disentangling  the  various  partial  move* 
ments  necessary  to  execute  a  particular  evolution ;  and  why  his  memory,  so 
alert  upon  most  occasions,  did  not  correctlv  retain  technical  phrases,  and 
minute  points  of  etiquette  or  field  discipline.  Waverley  was  naturally 
modest,  and  therefore  did  not  fall  into  the  e^jregious  mistake  of  supposinff 
8uch  minuter  rules  of  military  duty  beneath  his  notice,  or  conceiting  nunselr 
to  be  bom  a  general,  because  he  made  an  indifferent  subaltern.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  course  of  reading  which  he  had 
pursued,  working  upon  a  temper  naturally  retired  and  abstracted,  had 
gpven  him  that  wavering  and  unsettled  habit  of  mind,  which  is  most  averse 
to  study  and  riveted  attention.  Time,  in  the  meanwhile,  hung  heavy  on 
his  hands.  The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were  disaffected,  and  showed 
little  hospitality  to  the  military  guests ;  and  the  people  of  the  town,  chiefijr 
engaged  m  mercantile  pursuits,  were  not  such  as  Waverley  chose  to  assc^ 

*  I  have  now  fhTon  in  lh«  text  ihe  full  nnnie  uf  thit  cnllnnt  and  exoell«Dt  maa,  and  procead  to  oopf  tte 
•emunt  uf  bia  renmrttabte  eoiivenion.  as  reial«Hl  hf  Dr.  Doddridfce. 

**Thn  memonihle  evenf,"  tmyt  ibe  pious  writer.  **  happenetl  toward*  the  middle  of  July  1719.  The  mi^ 
had  spent  the  eveiiintr  (and.  if  I  mistaKe  not,  it  was  the  SnhtiHth)  in  some  (my  oimpany.  and  had  an  nnhappjr 
■Bsigmition  with  a  married  woman,  whcmi  he  was  to  artend  exnctly  at  tweke.  llie  ciMnpatiy  bmke  ap  about 
•leven ;  and  not  Jndittnir  it  crmTenient  ic^anticipate  the  time  appointed,  he  wrnt  into  hts  rbiimber  to  Iciil  thft 
ledioai  boor,  perhaps  with  some  amusing  UkiIc.  or  some  other  way.  But  it  rery  aortdentMlly  happened,  thai 
he  took  up  a  reiinoua  hook,  which  his  ktkmJ  niiither  or  aunt  had.  without  his  knowiedfce,  slipfied  into  his  port* 
•lanteaa  It  was  railed,  if  I  remember  the  title  ezaRtlr.  'I'he  Christian  Soldier,  or  Heaven  taken  by  Storm  i 
And  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wntaon.  Gueastnjc  bv  the  title  of  it  that  he  wenld  find  some  pbrasea  of 
his  own  profesKion  spiritualized  in  a  manner  which  be  thought  miisbt  aflbnl  him  some  diversion,  he  rpanlred 
to  dip  Into  it;  but  he  took  no  serious  notice  of  any  thine  it  bad  in  it :  and  yet.  while  this  booK  was  in  hif 
hand,  an  irapreaeion  was  maile  uptm  his  mind  (perliaps  God  only  knows  how)  which  drew  aAer  it  a  train  of 
the  mnet  important  and  happy  oonspquences  He  thouKbt  he  aaw  an  unoaual  blaxe  of  lirlit  fall  upon  iht 
bonk  which  ne  was  readim;,  which  he  at  first  imagined  might  happen  by  some  accident  in  the  oandle;  bul 
Mfttmr  up  his  eyes,  be  apfirebemled,  Ui  his  extrenie  amazement,  that  there  waa  befom  him.  as  it  were  sii»> 
pended  in  the  air.  a  visible  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrivt  upon  the  cross,  surronndtd  on  all  ride* 
With  a  riory ;  and  was  ihipressed,  as  if  a  voice,  or  something  equivalent  to  a  voice,  had  come  to  him.  to  thia 
aflaet  (ftir  he  was  not  oonndent  as  to  the  wortls)  — *0h.  itinner  I  did  I  soflbr  this  for  theeT  and  ara  these  thy 
momsT'  Struck  with  so  amazing  a  phenomenon  as  this,  there  remained  banlly  any  life  hi  him,  so  that  m 
sunk  down  in  the  arm-chnir  in  which  he  aat.  and  otmtinued.  be  knew  not  how  lomr,  insensible.'* 

"  Wiih  reeanl  to  this  vision."  says  Ihe  iturenious  Dr  Hibhert,  **  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  on  the  croat, 
and  the  awful  wunhi  repented,  can  he  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  so  many  recollected  images  of  tha 
anzx  which,  pinbahly.  had  their  oririn  in  the  laniruaae  of  itome  nnrent  appeal  to  repentance,  that  the  colonel 
■liitht  tiw  *e  casually  rend  or  heard  delivered  Prom  what  canae.  however,  such  ideas  were  rendered  as  vivid 
w  actual  impressions,  we  have  nu  infitrmation  to  he  depended  upon.  This  vision  was  certainly  atteiKled 
With  one  of  the  most  important  of  oonsequences  connected  with  the  Christian  dispenaarion  -the  onnversioo 
af  o  sinrier:  and  hence  no  simtle  narrative  has.  perhaps  done  more  to  oimflnn  the  supenniiioos  opiniim  that 
apparitioiia  of  thia  awful  kind  cannot  anse  without  a  divine  fiat.**  Dr.  Hihbert  adds,  in  a  note  —  "  A  short 
nme  before  the  vision.  Colonel  Ganliner  had  received  a  severe  fall  from  his  hnrse.  Did  d.4  brair  recoivt 
sBii«a  sllirbt  deiaM  of  iAjury  fnan  the  acntdent.  au  as  to  prediapnaa  him  to  ibia  spiritual  illuw  m  V*^  'Hbktrlt 
nOanv^y  qf  Ir^n/fowf,  £diubnr«li  ISM,  p  190. 
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eiate  witJi.  The  arrival  of  summer,  and  a  curiosity  to  know  somethliic 
more  of  Sc  itland  than  he  could  see  in  a  ride  from  his  quarters,  determined 
him  to  request  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  weeks.  He  resolved  first  to  visii 
his  uncle's  ancient  friend  and  correspondent,  with  the  purpose  of  extending 
or  shortening  the  time  of  his  residence  according  to  circumstances.  Ue 
travelled  of  course  on  horseback,  and  with  a  single  attendant,  and  passed 
his  first  night  at  a  miserable  inn,  where  the  landlady  had  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings,  and  the  landlord,  who  called  himself  a  gentleman,  was  disposed 
to  be  rude  to  his  guest,  because  he  had  not  bespoke  the  pleasure  of  hia 
society  to  supper.*  The  next  day,  traversing  an  open  and  unenclosei' 
country,  Edward  gradually  approached  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  which 
at  first  had  appeared  a  blue  outline  in  the  horizon,  but  now  swelled  into 
huge  gigantic  masses,  which  frowned  defiance  over  the  more  level  country 
that  lay  beneath  them.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  stupendous  barrier,  but 
still  in  the  Lowland  countrv,  dwelt  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  of  Brad- 
wardine ;  and,  if  grev-haired  eld  can  be  in  aught  believed,  there  had  dwelt 
his  ancestors,  with  all  their  heritage,  since  the  days  of  the  gracious 
Duncan, 


■  <.^»»^^^^^^^\^<S^AAA/V»/\/\^/>A^^^AAA/»^A/W»A^^^^^^^ 
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It  was  about  noon  when  Captain  Waverley  entered  the  straggling  village^ 
or  rather  hamlet,  of  Tully-Veolan,  close  to  which  was  situatedthe  mansion 
of  the  proprietor.  The  houses  seemed  miserable  in  the  extreme,  especially 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the. smiling  neatness  of  English  cottages.  They 
stood,  without  any  respect  for  regularity,  on  each  side  of  a  straggling  kind 
of  unpaved  street,  where  children,  almost  in  a  primitive  state  of  nakedness, 
lay  sprawling,  as  if  to  be  crushed  by  the  hoots  of  the  first  passing  horse. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  when  such  a  consummation  seemed  inevitable,  a 
watchful  old  grandam,  with  her  close  cap,  distaff,  and  spindle,  rushed  like 
a  sibyl  in  frenzy  out  of  one  of  these  miserable  cells,  dashed  into  the  middle 
of  the  path,  and  snatching  up  her  ovm  charge  from  among  the  sun-burnt 
loiterers,  saluted  him  with  a  sound  cuff,  and  transported  him  back  to  his 

■  The  coaiteayofaD  inritatton  to  partake  a  traveUer**  meal,  or  at  least  that  of  bein^r  inTitnd  to  ahare  what- 
ever liquor  the  guest  called  A>r,  was  expected  hj  certain  old  landlords  in  Scotland,  even  m  the  vooth  of  tb« 
author.  In  retjoiial.  mine  h<iet  was  always  furnished  with  the  news  of  the  nountry.  and  wim  protiubiy  a  littla 
of  a  humourist  to  boot.    The  devolution  of  the  whole  arioal  business  and  drudfery  of  the  ion  upon  the  poor 

gudewife,  was  very  common  amooK  the  Scottish  Bonifaces  There  was  in  ancient  times,  m  the  city  of  Ldin- 
urKh.  a  sentleman  of  ipnqd  fiimily.  who  condesonuded.  in  order  to  fcnin  a  livelihood,  to  become  the  nommal 
keeper  of  a  ooffeehooM.  one  of  the  firat  places  of  the  kiiid  which  had  been  opened  in  tlie  SntUi^h  metro^mlie. 
As  usual,  it  was  entirely  managed  by  the  careful  and  industnous  Mrs  B  :  while  her  hushand  amused 
himself  with  field  sports,  without  troublinir  his  head  about  the  matter.  Once  upon  a  time  the  premises 
haviofc  taken  fire,  the  husband  was  met.  walkinc  up  the  Higli  Street  loaded  with  his  Runs  and  fishiuc-nida, 
and  replied  calmly  to  some  one  who  inquired  after  his  wife,  **  that  the  poor  wnman  was  trying  to  save  a  par- 
uel  of  rj-uckery.  and  some  trumpery  books ;"  the  last  being  those  which  served  her  to  conduct  the  busineai 
of  the  house. 

There  were  many  elderlv  gentlemen  in  the  author's  yoonger  daya,  who  still  held  it  part  of  the  amoaement 
o'' a  journey  "  to  parlejr  with  mine  h«Mt,'*  who  often  resembled,  in  his  quaint  humour,  mine  host  of  the  UaitM 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of^  Windsor:  or  Blague  of  the  Ueonte  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.  Sometimes  the 
landlady  took  her  ahars  of  entertaining  the  company.  In  eitht«r  ease,  the  omitting  to  pay  them  due  attentiiMi 
gave  ilispleasare,  and  perhspe  bmuKht  down  a  sniart  Jest,  as  on  the  following  orcn«ion : — 

A  jo'ily  dame,  who.  not  "Sixty  Years  since."  kept  the  principal  caravansary  at  Greenlaw,  in  Berwickshire, 
had  the  honour  to  receive  under  her  roof  a  very  worthy  clergyman,  with  three  sons  of  the  same  professioo. 
each  having  a  ctire  of  souls :  lie  it  said  m  passing,  none  of  the  reverend  party  w«re  reckoned  powerful  in  the 
pulpit  After  dinner  was  over,  the  worthy  senior,  in  the  pride  of  hitc  heart,  asked  Mrs.  Buchan  whether  iihc 
aver  had  had  such  a  partv  in  her  house  before.  "  Here  sit  I.**  be  said.  "  a  placed  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scut- 
land;  and  here  sit  my  three  mins.  each  a  |ilaced  minister  of  the  same  kirk.  Confess.  Luckie  Buchan.  yog 
bever  had  such  a  party  in  your  Iiourc  before.**  1'he  'question  wiw  n<it  premised  by  anv  invitation  to  sit  d<  ma 
and  take  a  class  or  wine  or  the  like ;  so  Mrs.  B.  aiiawered  drylv.  "  Indeed,  Sir.  I  cannot  Just  say  that  evrr  i  ka^ 
•oca  a  patty  in  niy  house  before,  ext^pt  once  in  the  furty-five.  when  I  hau  a  Highland  piper  here,  v^  Ih  he 
^ee  sous,  all  Hignland  pipers ;  atid  dal  a  apnnp  tkeg  could  piag  ammg  lAot." 
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dungeon,  the  little  white-headed  varlet  screaming  all  the  while,  from  the 
▼ery  top  of  his  lungs,  a  shrilly  treble  to  the  growling  remonstrances  of  the 
enragea  matron.  Another  part  in  this  concert  was  sustained  by  the  inces 
eant  yelping  of  a  score  of  idle  useless  curs,  which  followed,  snarling,  bark- 
ing, howling,  and  snapping  at  the  horses'  heels ;  a  nuisance  at  that  time  so 
common  in  Scotland,  'iiat  a  French  tourist,  who,  like  other  travellers,  longed 
to  find  a  good  and  rational  reason  for  every  thing  he  saw,  has  recorded,  as 
one  of  the  memorabilia  of  Caledonia,  that  the  state  maintained  in  each 
village  a  relay  of  curs,  called  collies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chase  the  chevaux 
deposte  (too  starved  and  exhausted  to  move  without  such  a  stimulus)  from 
one  hamlet  to  another,  till  their  annoying  convoy  drove  them  to  the  end  of 
their  stage.  The  evil  and  remedy  (such  as  it  is)  still  exist :  but  this  is 
remote  from  our  present  purpose,  and  is  only  thrown  out  for  consideration 
of  the  collectors  under  Mr.  Dent's  dog-bill. 

As  Waverley  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old  man,  bent  as  much  by.  toil 
as  years,  his  eyes  bleared  with  age  and  smoke,  tottered  to  the  door  of  his 
hut,  to  gaze  on  the  dress  of  the  stranger,  and  the  form  and  motions  of  the 
horses,  and  then  assembled  with  his  neighbours,  in  a  little  group  at  the 
smithy,  to  discuss  theprobabilities  of  whence  the  stranger  came,  and  where 
he  might  be  going.  Three  or  four  village  ^rls,  returning  from  the  well  or 
brook  with  pitchers  and  pails  upon  uieir  heads,  formed  more  pleasing 
objects ;  and,  with  their  thin,  short  gowns  and  single  petticoats,  bare  arms, 
legs,  and  feet,  uncovered  heads,  and  braided  hair,  somewhat  resembled 
Italian  forms  of  landscape.  Nor  could  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  have 
challenged  either  the  elegance  of  their  ooAtume,  or  the  symmetry  of  their 
shape ;  although,  to  say  Sie  truth,  a  mere  EngDshnkan,  in  search  of  the 
romjbrtahle,  a  word  peculiar  to  his  native  tongue,  might  have  wished  the 
clothes  less  scanty,  tne  feet  and  legs  somewhat  protected  from  the  weather, 
the  head  and  complexion  shrouded  from  the  sun,  or  perhaps  might  even 
have  thought  the  wnole  person  and  dress  considerably  improved,  by  a  plen- 
tiful apphcation  of  spnng  water,  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  soap.  The 
whole  scene  was  depressing ;  for  it  argued,  at  the  first  glance,  at  least  a 
stagnation  of  industry,  and  perhaps  of  intellect.  Even  curiosity,  the  busiest 
passion  of  the  idle,  seemed  of  a  listless  cast  in  the  village  of  luUy-Veolan: 
the  curs  aforesaid  alone  showed  any  part  of  its  activity ;  with  the  villagers 
it  was  passive.  They  stood  and  gazed  at  the  handsome  young  officer  and 
his  attendant,  but  without  any  of  those  quick  motions,  and  eager  looks, 
that  indicate  the  earnestness  with  which  those  who  live  in  monotonous  ease 
at  home,  look  out  for  amusement  abroad.  Yet  the  ph^rsiognom^  of  the 
people,  when  more  closely  examined,  was  far  from  exhibiting  the  indiffer- 
ence of  stupidity :  their  features  were  rough,  but  remarkably  intelligent ; 
grave,  but  me  very  reverse  of  stupid ;  and  from  among  the  young  women, 
an  artist  might  have  chosen  more  than  one  model,  whose  features  and  form 
resembled  those  of  Minerva.  The  children,  also,  whose  skins  were  burnt 
black,  and  whose  hair  was  bleached  white,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  had 
a  look  and  manner  of  life  and  interest.    It  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  as  if 

Soverty,  and  indolence,  its  too  frequent  companion,  were  combining  to 
epress  the  natural  genius  and  acquired  information  of  a  hardy,  intelligent^ 
and  reflecting  peasantry. 

Some  such  thoughts  crossed  Waverley's  mind  as  he  paced  his  horse 
slowly  through  the  rugged  and  flinty  street  of  TuUy-VeoIan,  interrupted 
only  m  his  meditations  by  the  occasional  caprioles  which  his  char^r  exhi- 
bited at  the  reiterated  assaults  of  those  canine  Cossacks,  the  coUiea  before 
mentioned.  The  village  was  more  than  half  a  mile  long,  the  cottages  being 
Irregularly  divided  from  each  other  by  gardens,  or  yards,  as  the  inhabitants 
ealled  them,  of  different  sizes,  where  (for  it  is  Sixty  Years  since)  the  now 
dniversal  potatoe  was  unknown,  but  which  were  stored  with  gigantic  plants 
«f  k*de  or  colewort  encircled  with  fcroves  of  netties,  and  exhibited  here  and 
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ih«i6  a  nuge  hemlwk,  or  the  national  thistle,  ovenihadowing  a  quarter  of 
the  petty  enclosure.  The  broken  ground  on  which  the  village  was  built  had 
never  been  levelled ;  so  that  these  inclosures  presented  declivities  of  every 
degree,  here  rising  like  terraces,  there  sinking  like  tan-pits.  The  drj-stone 
walls  which  fenced,  or  seemed  to  fence,  (for  they  were  sorelj  breached,) 
these  hanging  gardens  of  TuUy^Veolan,  were  intersected  bj  a  narrow  laur 
loading  to  tiie  common  field,  where  the  joint  labour  of  the  villagers  culti* 
vated  alternate  ridges  and  patches  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  each  of 
such  minute  estent,  that  at  a  little  distance  the  unprofitable  variety  of  tb€ 
surface  resembled  a  tailor's  book  of  patterns.  In  a  few  favoured  instances, 
there  appeared  behind  the  cottages  a  miserable  wigwam,  compiled  of  earth« 
loose  stones,  and  turf,  where  the  wealthy  might  perhaps  shelter  a  starved 
cow  or  sorely  galled  horse.  But  almost  every  hut  was  fenced  in  front  by  a 
huge  black  stack  of  turf  on  one  side  of  the  door,  while  on  the  other  Um 
family  dung-hill  ascended  in  noble  emulation. 

Abont  a  bow-shot  from  the  end  of  the  village  appeared  the  enclosures, 

Sroudly  denominated  the  Parks  of  TuUy-Yeolan,  being  certain  square 
elds,  surrounded  and  divided  by  stone  walls  five  feet  in  height.  In  the 
centre  of  the  exterior  barrier  was  the  upper  gate  of  the  avenue,  opening 
under  an  archway,  battlemented  on  the  top,  and  adorned  with  two  large 
weather-beaten  mutilated  masses  of  upright  stone,  which,  if  the  traditioa 
of  the  hamlet  could  be  trusted,  had  once  represented,  at  least  had  been 
once  designed  to  represent,  two  rampant  Bears,  the  supporters  of  the  family 
of  Bradwardine.  This  avenue  was  straight,  and  of  moderate  length,  rui^ 
ning  between  a  double  row  of  very  ancient  horse-chestnuts,  planted  alter- 
tknteiy  with  sveamores,  which  rose  to  such  huge  height,  and  flourished  tp 
luxuriantly,  that  their  boughs  completely  over-archea  the  broad  road  h^ 
neath.  Beyond  these  venerable  ranks,  and  running  parallel  to  them,  were 
two  high  walls,  of  apparently  the  like  antiquity,  overgrovm  with  ivy,  honey- 
suckle, and  other  climbing  planto.  The  avenue  seemed  very  little  trodden, 
and  chiefly  by  foot-passengers ;  so  that  being  very  broad,  and  ei^joying  a 
constant  shade,  it  was  clothed  with  grass  of  a  deep  and  rich  verdure,  ex- 
cepting where  a  foot-path,  worn  by  occasional  passengers,  tracked  with  a 
natural  sweep  the  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  gate.  This  nether 
portal,  like  tne  former,  opened  in  front  of  a  wall  ornamented  with  some 
rude  sculpture,  with  battlements  on  the  top,  over  which  were  seen,  half- 
hidden  by  the  trees  of  the  avenue,  the  high  steep  roofs  and  narrow  gables 
of  the  mansion,  vrith  lines  indented  into  steps,  and  comers  decorated  with 
small  turrete.  One  of  the  folding  leaves  of  the  lower  gate  was  open,  and 
as  the  sun  shone  full  into  the  court  behind,  a  long  line  of  brilliancy  was 
flung  upon  the  aperture  up  the  dark  and  gloomy  avenue.  It  was  one  of 
those  effecte  which  a  painter  loves  to  represent,  and  mingled  well  with  the 
struggling  light  which  found  ito  way  between  the  boughs  of  the  shady  arch 
that  vaulted  the  broad  green  alley. 

The  solitude  and  repose  of  the  whole  scene  seemed  almost  romantic;  and 
Waverley,  who  had  given  his  horse  to  his  servant  on  entering  the  first  gat^ 
walked  slowly  down  the  avenue,  enioying  the  grateful  and  cooling  shades 
and  83  much  pleased  with  the  placid  ideas  of  rest  and  seclusion  excited  by 
this  ODnfined  and  quiet  scene,  that  he  forgot  the  misery  and  dirt  of  the 
hamlet  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  opening  into  the  naved  court-yard 
corresponded  with  the  rest  of  the  scene.  The  house,  which  seemed  to  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  high,  narrow,  and  steep-roofed  buildings,  projecting  from 
each  other  at  right  angles,  formed  one  siae  of  the  enclosure.  It  haa  been 
built  at  a  period  when  castles  were  no  longer  necessary,  and  when  the  Scot- 
tish architecto  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  designing  a  domestic  resi- 
dence. The  windows  were  numberless,  but  very  smul ;  we  roof  had  some 
nondescript  kind  of  projections,  called  bartizans,  and  displayed  at  each 
frtquent  angle  a  small  turret,  rather  resembling  a  pepper-box  than  %  Qothio 
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watch-tower.  Neither  did  the  front  indicate  absolute  security  from  danger. 
There  were  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and  iron  stancbeons  on  the  lowev 
windows,  probably  to  repel  any  roving  band  of  gipsies,  or  resist  a  preda- 
tory visit  from  the  Oaterans  oi  the  neighbouring  lliehlands.  Stabl^  ana 
other  offices  occupied  another  side  of  the  square.  The  former  were  low 
Taults,  with  narrow  slits  instead  of  windows,  resembling,  as  £dward> 
eroom  observed,  **  rather  a  prison  for  murderers  and  laroeners,  and  su'^b 
uke  as  are  tried  at  'sizes,  tban  a  place  for  any  Christian  cattle."  Abore 
these  dungeon-looking  stables  were  granaries,  called  gimels,  and  other 
offices,  to  which  there  was  access  by  outside  stairs  of  heavy  masonry.  Two 
battlemented  walls,  one  of  which  faced  the  avenue,  and  the  other  dinded 
the  court  from  the  garden,  completed  the  enclosure. 

Nor  was  the  court  without  its  ornaments.  In  one  comer  was  a  tun- 
bellied  pigeonrhouse,  of  great  size  and  rotundity,  resembling  in  figure  and 
proportion  the  curious  edifice  called  Arthur's  Oven,  which  would  have 
turned  the  brains  of  all  the  antiquaries  in  England,  had  not  the  worthy 

Sroprietor  pulled  it  down  for  the  sake  of  mending  a  neighbouring  dam- 
yke.  This  dovecot,  or  columbarium,  as  the  owner  called  it,  was  no  small 
resource  to  a  Scottish  laird  of  that  period,  whose  scanty  rents  were  eked 
out  by  the  contributions  levied  upon  the  farms  by  these  light  foragers,  and 
the  conscriptions  exacted  from  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  table. 

Another  corner  of  the  court  displayed  a  fountain,  where  a  huge  bear, 
carved  in  stone,  predominated  over  a  large  stone  basin,  into  which  he  dis- 
gorged the  water.  This  work  of  art  was  the  wonder  of  the  country  ten 
miles  round.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  sorts  of  bears,  small  and  large, 
demi  or  in  full  proportion,  were  carved  over  the  windows,  upon  the  ends  of 
the  gables,  terminated  the  spouts,  and  supported  the  turrets,  with  the 
ancient  family  motto,  **  38etoac  tte  Bar,"  cut  under  each  hyperborean  foruL 
The  court  was  spacious,  well  paved,  and  perfectly  clean,  there  being  pro- 
bably another  entrance  behind  the  stables  for  removing  the  litter.  £very 
thin^  around  appeared  solitary,  and  would  have  been  silent,  but  for  the 
continued  plashing  of  the  fountain ;  and  the  whole  scene  still  maintained 
the  monastic  illusion  which  the  fancy  of  Waverley  had  coi\jured  up. — ^And 
here  we  beg  permission  to  close  a  chlapter  of  still  life.* 


^■w^'^^^^v^w^'Nr^'^^a^M^^^w^^^MMAM^Mtfk 
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AnvR  bavins  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  gazing  around  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  Waverley  applied  himself  to  the  massive  Knocker  of  the  hall-door, 
the  architrave  of  which  bore  the  date  1594.  But  no  answer  was  returned, 
though  the  peal  resounded  through  a  number  of  apartments,  and  was 
echoed  from  the  court-yard  walls  without  the  house,  startling  the  pigeons 
from  the  venerable  rotunda  which  they  occupied,  and  alarmine  anew  even 
the  distant  villace  curs,  which  had  retired  to  sleep  upon  their  respective 
iunghills.  Tired  of  the  din  which  he  created,  and  the  unprofitable  responses 
which  it  excited,  Waverley  began  to  think  that  he  had  reached  the  castle  of 
Orgoglio,  as  entered  by  the  victorious  Prince  Arthur, 

*  Inhere  is  no  particnlHr  inaiuiion  dexcrihed  aniJer  the  name  of  Tolly- Veolan ;  but  the  peeoliaritia*  of  the 
^jMcriptinn  occur  m  vimous  old  Scuttnh  leets.  The  Hoiite  uf  Warrender  upon  Bnrntslield  Links,  and  thai 
ef  OM  KsTelainn.  helnneinv.  the  fomiMr  tn  Sir  Geonre  Warronder,  the  latter  to  Sir  Alexniider  Keith,  have  Imtb 
•aotnbotad  several  hinu  to  the  desrrtpCion  in  ihe  text.  The  Honse  of  Dean,  near  Edinl.  inch,  has  also  some 
pMits  of  resembliuMe  w*l h  Tiilljr- Veolan.  1'he  aui hor  has.  however,  been  infonned,  tbat » la  He  lae  of  Oram^ 
•oJly  resemltles  that  of   le  Baron  uf  Bradwardine  si  ill  mure  than  anv  of  the  above. 
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When  *enn  he  loudly  throw^h  the  honfie  to  call. 

Bni  no  mail  eariKl  to  answer  to  hn  cry ; 
There  reiinted  a  stilemu  sileiice  over  all. 
Nor  Tuioe  wad  heard,  nor  wight  was  seen,  in  bower  or  halL 

Filled  almost  with  expectation  of  beholding  some  "old,  old  man,  wiHi 
teard  as  white  as  snow/'  whom  he  might  question  concerning  this  destjrted 
mansion,  our  hero  turned  to  a  little  oaken  wicket-door,  well  clenched  witli 
iron -nails,  which  opened  in  the  court-yard  wall  at  its  angle  with  the  house. 
It  was  onlj  latched,  notwithstanding  its  fortified  appearance,  and,  whea 
opened,  admitted  him  into  the  garden,  which  presented  a  pleasant  Bcene.**^ 
The  southern  side  of  the  house,  clothed  with  fruit-trees,  and  having  many 
eyergreens  trained  upon  its  walls,  extended  its  irregular  yet  venerable  front 
along  a  terrace,  partly  paved,  partly  gravelled,  partly  bordered  with  flowers 
and  choice  shrubs.  Tnis  elevation  descended  b^  three  several  flights  of 
steps,  placed  in  its  centre  and  at  the  extremities,  mto  what  might  be  called 
the  garden  proper,  and  was  fenced  along  the  top  by  a  stone  parapet  with  a 
heavy  balustrade,  ornamented  from  space  to  space  with  huge  grotesque 
figures  of  animals  seated  upon  their  haunches,  among  which  the  favourite 
bear  was  repeatedly  introduced.  Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace,  be- 
tween a  sashed-door  opening  from  the  house  and  the  central  flight  of  steps, 
a  huge  animal  of  the  same  species  supported  on  his  head  and  fore-paws  a 
sun-dial  of  large  circumference,  inscribed  with  more  diagrams  than  Edward's 
mathematics  enabled  him  to  decipher. 

The  garden,  which  seemed  to  be  kept  with  great  accuracy,  abounded  in 
fruit-trees,  and  exhibited  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  cut  into 
grotesque  forms.  It  was  laid  out  in  terraces,  which  descended  rank  by 
rank  from  the  western  wall  to  a  large  brook,  which  had  a  tranquil  and 
smooth  appearance,  where  it  served  as  a  boundary  to  the  garden ;  but,  near 
the  extremity,  leapt  in  tumult  over  a  strong  dam,  or  wear-head,  the  cause 
of  its  temporary  tranquillity,  and  there  forming  a  cascade,  was  overlooked 
by  an  octangular  summer-house,  with  a  ^Ided  bear  on  the  top  by  way  of 
vane.  After  this  feat,  the  brook,  assuming  its  natural  rapid  and  fierce 
character,  escaped  from  the  eye  down  a  deep  and  wooded  dell,  from  the 
copse  of  which  arose  a  massive,  but  ruinous  tower,  the  former  habitation  of 
the  Barons  of  Bradwardine.  The  margin  of  the  brook,  opposite  to  the 
garden,  displayed  a  narrow  meadow,  or  haugh,  as  it  was  called,  which 
formed  a  small  washing-green;  the  bank,  which  retired  behind  it,  was 
covered  by  ancient  trees. 

The  scene,  though  pleasing,  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  gardens  of  Alcina; 
yet  wanted  not  the  "dtie  domeldte  garrule"  of  that  enchanted  paradise,  for 
upon  the  green  aforesaid  two  bare-legged  damsels,  each  standing  in  a  spa- 
cious tub,  performed  with  their  feet  the  office  of  a  patent  washing-machine. 
These  did  not,  however,  like  the  maidens  of  Armida,  remain  to  greet  with 
their  harmony  the  approaching  guest,  but,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
handsome  stranger  on  the  opposite  side,  dropped  their  garments  (I  sb^^ild 
sjiy  garment,  to  be  quite  correct)  over  their  limbs,  which  their  occupation 
exposed  somewhat  too  freely,  and,  with  a  shrill  exclamation  of  "Eh,  sirs  I'' 
uttered  with  an  accent  between  modesty  and  coquetry,  sprung  off  like  deer 
in  different  directions. 

t  Waverley  began  to  despair  of  gaining  entrance  into  this  solitary  and 
^  jomingly  enchanted  mansion,  when  a  man  advanced  up  one  of  the  garden 
alleys,  where  he  still  retained  his  station.  Trusting  this  might  be  a  gar 
doner,  or  some  domestic  belonging  to  the  house,  Edward  descended  the 
dteps  in  order  to  meet  him ;  but  as  the  figure  approached,  and  long  before 
he  could  descry  its  features,  he  was  struck  with  tne  oddity  of  its  appearance 

*  At  KavclstoD  may  be  aeon  auch  a  i^nlen.  wliinh  the  tastti  of  the  proprietor,  the  author**  friiad  and  kin* 
man.  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  Kmcht  Mare«chal.  hu  judiciously  preeenreJ.    That,  as  well  aa  the  hoiae.  ia 
•oweTer  of  smaller  diiuensiotM  than  the  Boron  of  Brjdwartline  a  uianaion  aw  1  fanlaa  are  preaani^  «•  kavt 
»een 
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ADvl  gestuTiis. — Sometimes  this  mister  wight  held  his  handu  clasped  over  his 
head,  like  an  Indian  Jo^e  in  the  attitude  of  penance ;  sometimes  he  swung 
them  perpendicularly,  like  a  pendulum,  on  each  side ;  and  anon  he  slappeo 
them  swiftly  and  repeatedly  across  his  breast,  like  the  substitute  used  by  a 
hackney-coachman  for  his  usual  flogging  exercise,  when  his  cattle  are  idle 
upon  the  stand  in  a  clear  frosty  day.  His  gait  was  as  singular  as  his  ses 
tures,  for  at  times  he  hopped  with  great  persererance  on  the  right  foot,  then 
exchanged  that  supporter  to  advance  in  the  same  manner  on  the  left,  and 
then  putting  his  feet  close  together,  he  hopped  upon  both  at  once.  His 
attire,  also,  was  antiquated  and  extravagant.  It  consisted  in  a  sort  of  grey 
jerkin,  with  scarlet  cuffs  and  slashed  sleeves,  showing  a  scarlet  lining ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  dress  corresponded  in  colour,  not  forgetting  a  pair  of 
scarlet  stockings,  and  a  scarlet  bonnet,  proudly  surmount^  with  a  turkey's 
feather.  Edward,  whom  he  did  not  seem  to  observe,  now  perceived 
confirmation  in  his  features  of  what  the  mien  and  gestures  haa  already 
announced.  It  was  apparently  neither  idiocy  nor  insanity  which  gave  that 
wild,  unsettled,  irregular  expression  to  a  face  which  naturally  was  rather 
handsome,  but  something  that  resembled  a  compound  of  both,  where  the 
simplicity  of  the  fool  was  mixed  with  the  extravagance  of  a  erased  imagi- 
nation. He  sung  with  ^reat  earnestness,  and  not  without  some  taste,  • 
fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ditty ; — 

Falsp  love,  and  hast  thoo  played  me  thii 

la  ao  miner  amonc  the  flu  went 
I  Will  repay  thee  back  agaio 

In  winter  anioai(  the  showen. 
Unleaa  afnin,  air»in.  my  lota, 

Ualnaa  jrou  tarn  again ; 
As  vuu  with  other  maidens  raw% 

I  iX  smile  on  other  men.* 

Here  lifting  up  his  eyes,  which  had  hitherto  been  fixed  in  observing  hiw 
his  feet  kept  time  to  the  tune,  he  beheld  Waverley,  and  instantly  doffed 
his  cap,  with  many  grotesque  signals  of  surprise,  respect,  and  salutation. 
Edward,  though  with  little  hope  of  receiving  an  answer  to  any  constant 
question,  requested  to  know  wnether  Mr.  Bradwardine  were  at  home,  or 
where  he  could  find  any  of  the  domestics.  The  questioned  party  replied,— 
and,  like  the  witch  of  Thalaba,  **  still  his  speech  was  song,'' — 

The  Knight's  to  the  moontaia 

His  hoi^le  to  wind: 
The  Lady's  to  graanwood 

Her  irariaud  to  hind. 
The  bower  of  Bnrd  Ellen 

Has  moss  on  the  Aonr, 
That  the  st^p  of  Lord  William 

Be  Silent  and  sura. 

This  conveyed  no  information,  and  Edward,  repeating  his  queries,  received 
a  rapid  answer,  in  which,  from  the  haste  and  peculiarity  of  the  dialect,  the 
word  "  butler''  was  alone  intelligible.  Waverley  then  requested  to  see  the 
butler;  upon  which  the  fellow,  with  a  knowing  look  and  nod  of  intelligence, 
made  a  signal  to  Edward  to  follow,  and  began  to  dance  and  caper  down  the 
alley  up  wnich  he  had  made  his  approaches. — A  strange  guide  this,  thought 
Edwara,  and  not  much  unlike  one  of  Shakspeare's  royn^sh  clowns.  I  am 
not  over  prudent  to  trust  to  his  pilotage ;  but  wiser  men  have  been  led  by 
fools. — By  this  time  he  reachcKi  the  bottom  of  the  alley,  where,  turning 
short  on  a  little  parterre  of  flowers,  shrouded  from  the  east  and  north  by  a 
close  yew  hedge,  he  found  an  old  man  at  work  without  his  coat,  whose 
appearance  hovered  between  that  of  an  upper  servant  and  gardonei ;  his 
red  nose  and  ruflied  shirt  belonging  to  the  former  profession ;  his  hale  and 
•un-bumt  visage,  with  his  green  apron,  appearing  to  indicate 

Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  this  fanleo. 
is  a  gan  line  ancient  fragmert,  with  some  alteration  in  the  last  two  Imea 


« 
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Th€  nrajor  domo— »for  such  he  was,  and  indisputably  the  second  officer 
of  state  in  the  barony  (nay,  as  chief  minister  of  the  interior,  superior  eyen 
to  Bailie  Macwheebfe,  in  his  own  department  of  the  kitchen  and  cellar)-— 
the  major  domo  laid  down  his  spade,  slipped  on  his  coat  in  haste,  and  with 
a  wrathful  look  at  Edward's  guide,  probably  excited  by  his  having  intro- 
duced a  stranger  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  laborious,  and,  as  he  might 
suppose  it,  degprading  office,  requested  to  know  the  gentleman's  commands. 
Being  informed  that  he  wished  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  master,  that  hi« 
name  was  Waverley,  and  so  forth,  the  old  man's  countenance  assumed  a 
great  deal  of  respectful  imjportance.  "  He  could  take  it  u{>on  his  conscience 
to  say,  his  honour  would  nave  exceeding  pleasure  in  seeing  him.  Would 
not  Mr.  Waverley  choose  some  refreshment  after  his  ioumey  T  Ilis  honour 
was  with  the  folk  who  were  getting  doon  the  dark  hag ;  the  twa  ^rdener 
lads  (an  emphasis  on  the  wora  two)  had  been  ordered  to  attend  him ;  and 
he  had  been  iust  amusing  himself  in  the  mean  time  with  dressing  Miss 
Roso's  flower-bed,  that  he  might  be  near  to  receive  his  honour's  orders,  if 
need  were:  he  was  very  fond  of  a  garden,  but  had  litUe  time  for  such 
divertisements." 

'*  lie  canna  get  it  wrought  in  abune  twa  days  in  the  week  at  no  rate 
whatever,"  said  Edward's  fantastic  conductor. 

A  grim  look  from  the  butler  chastised  his  interference,  and  he  commanded 
him,  by  the  name  of  Davie  Gellatley,  in  a  tone  which  admitted  no  discussion, 
to  look  for  his  honour  at  the  dark  hag,  and  tell  him  there  was  a  genUeman 
from  the  south  had  arrived  at  the  Hsr. 

Can  this  poor  fellow  deliver  a  letter  7"  asked  Edward. 
With  all  fidelity,  sir,  to  any  one  whom  he  respects.    I  would  hardly 
trust  him  with  a  long  message  by  word  of  mouth — ^though  he  is  more  knave 
fhan  fool " 

Waverley  delivered  his  credentials  to  Mr.  Gellatley,  who  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  butler's  last  observation,  by  twisting  his  features  at  him,  when  he 
was  looking  another  way,  into  the  resemblance  of  the  srotesQue  face  on  the 
bole  of  a  German  tobacco-pipe;  afler  which,  with  an  odd  conge  to  Waverley, 
he  danced  off-  to  discharge  his  errand. 

"  Ue  is  an  innocent,  sir,"  said  the  butler ;  ''  there  is  one  such  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  country,  but  ours  is  brought  far  ben.  He  used  to  work 
a  day's  turn  weel  eneugh ;  but  he  help'd  Miss  Rose  when  she  was  flemit 
with  the  Laird  of  Killancureit's  new  English  bull,  and  since  that  time  we 
ca'  him  Davie  Do-little ;  indeed  we  might  ca'  him  Davie  Do-naething,  for 
since  he  got  that  gay  clothing,  to  please  his  honour  and  my  young  mistress, 
(great  folks  will  have  their  fancies,)  he  has  done  naething  but  dance  up 
and  down  about  the  toun,  without  doing  a  single  turn,  unless  trimming  the 
laird's  fishing-wand  or  busking  his  flies,  or  maybe  catching  a  dish  of  trouts 
at  an  orra-time.  But  here  comes  Miss  Rose,  who,  I  take  burden  upon  me 
fur  her,  will  be  especially  glad  to  see  one  of  the  house  of  Waverley  at  her 
father's  mansion  at  Tully-Veolan." 

But  Rose  Bradwardine  deserves  better  of  her  unworthy  historian,  than  to 
be  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  noticed^  that  Waverley  learned  two  things 
from  this  colloquy ;  that  in  Scotland  a  single  house  was  called  a  town,  and 
a  natural  fool  an  innocent,* 

*  I  am  iKnomnt  how  Irnif  th«  ancient  and  ettahlished  eastooi  of  li««pinf  Ibola  haa  beoa  diaaaad  in  EogIai«d 
0wiA  wrilea  ao  epitaph  oa  the  Earl  uf  Suffolk's  f<N»l. — 

**  Wbnea  name  waa  Diokia  Pearoe." 

in  Scotland  the  cuitnm  tuhnsled  till  late  in  the  lent  oentDir.  At  Ulammii  Castle,  is  nreaerred  the  draaa  or 
ane  of  the  jestem,  very  haiidKctnie.  and  ornamented  with  many  bellH.  It  is  not  above  iliirty  yesire  sinoe  s>.oh 
A  character  stood  liy  the  itidehoard  of  a  nublenmn  of  the  first  rank  in  Scotland,  and  orrasiimally  miXMl  in  the 
conversation,  till  h(>  earned  tiie  joke  rather  loo  for.  in  making  propoHals  to  one  uf  lu'  y  loiir  ia<t)aa  -jf  Uia 
faiudy,  and  publishinK  the  baiios  betwixt  her  and  himself  in  the  uohlin  fharoh. 
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EOSB  BRADITARDINS  AND  HER  FATHUU 

• 

Misft  Bradvardxnk  waa  but  seventeen ;  jet,  at  the  last  races  of  the  cc  int^ 

k  wn  of 9  ipon  her  health  being  proposed  among  a  round  of  beauties^ 

the  Laird  of  Bumperquaigh,  permanent  toast-master  and  croupier  of  ths 
Bautherwhillery  Club,  not  only  said  More  to  the  pledge  in  a  pint  bumper 
of  Bourdeaux,  but,  ere  pouring  forth  the  libation,  denominated  the  divinity 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  "  the  Rose  of  Tully-Yeolan ;"  upon  which  festivs 
occasion,  three  cheers  were  ffiven  by  all  the  sitting  members  of  that  respect 
able  society,  whose  throats  me  wine  had  left  capable  of  such  exertion.  Nay» 
I  am  well  assured,  that  the  sleeping  partners  of  the  company  snorted 
applause,  and  that  although  strong  bumpers  and  weak  brains  had  con- 
signed two  or  three  to  the  floor,  yet  even  these,  fallen  as  they  were  from 
their  hi^h  estate,  and  weltering — I  will  carry  the  parody  no  farther — > 
uttered  divers  inairticulate  sounds,  intimating  their  assent  to  the  motion. 

Such  unanimous  applause  could  not  be  extorted  but  by  acknowledged 
merit;  and  Rose  Bradwardine  not'only  deserved  it,  but  also  the  approbation 
of  nuch  more  rational  persons  than  the  Bautherwhillery  Club  could  have 
musteredreTen  before  discussion  of  the  first  magnum.  She  was  indeed  a 
very  pretty  girl  of  the  Scotch  cast  of  beauty,  that  is,  with  a  profusion  of 
hair  of  paley  gold,  and  a  skin  like  the  snow  of  her  own  mountains  in  white* 
ness.  X  et  she  had  not  a  pallid  or  pensive  cast  of  countenance ;  her  features, 
as  well  as  her  temper,  had  a  lively  expression ;  her  complexion,  though  not 
florid,  was  so  pure  as  to  seem  transparent,  and  the  slightest  emotion  sent 
her  whole  blood  at  once  to  her  face  and  neck.  Her  form,  though  under  the 
common  size,  was  remarkably  elegant,  and  her  motions  light,  easy,  and 
unembarrassed.  She  came  irom  another  part  of  the  garaen  to  receive 
Captain  Waverley,  with  a  manner  that  hovered  between  bashfulness  and 
courtesy. 

The  first  greetings  past,  Edward  learned  from  her  that  the  dark  hag^ 
which  had  somewhat  puzzled  him  in  the  butler's  account  of  his  master's 
avocations,  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  a  black  cat  or  a  broomstick, 
but  was  simply  a  portion  of  oak  copse  which  was  to  be  felled  that  day. 
She  offered,  with  diffident  civility,  to  show  the  stranger  the  way  to  the 
spot,  which,  it  seems,  was  not  mr  distant;  but  they  were  prevented  by 
tne  appearance  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  person,  who,  summoned 
by  David  Gellatley,  now  appeared,  ''on  hospitable  thoughts  intent," 
clearing  the  ground  at  a  prodigious  rate  witn  swift  and  long  strides, 
which  reminded  Waverley  of  the  seven-league  boots  of  the  nursery  fable. 
lie  was  a  tall,  thin,  athletic  figure ;  old  indeed,  and  grey-haired,  but  with 
every  muscle  rendered  as  toueh  as  whip-cord  by  constant  exercise.  lie  was 
dressed  carelessly,  and  more  Tike  a  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman  of  the 

Eeriod,  while,  from  his  hard  features  and  perpendicular  rigidity  of  stature, 
e  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  Swiss  officer  oi  the  guards,  who  had  resided 
some  time  at  Paris,  and  caught  the  costume,  but  not  tlie  ease  or  manner  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  truth  was,  that  his  language  and  habits  were  as  he- 
terogeneous as  his  external  appearance. 

Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to  study,  or  perhaps  to  a  very  general 
Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a  legal  education,  he  had  been 
bred  with  a  view  to  the  Sar.  But  the  politics  of  his  family  precluding  the 
hope  of  his  rising  in  that  profession,  Mr.  Bradwardine  travelled  with  high 
f  ^put'ition  for  several  years,  and  made  some  campaigns  in  foreign  service. 
Alter  his  demiUe  witn  the  law  of  high  treason  in  1715,  he  had  lived  is 
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*«tiiement,  conversing  almost  entirely  with  those  of  his  own.  ;>rinciples 
the  vicinaee.  The  pedantry  of  the  lawyer,  superinduced  upon  the  military 
prid^  of  &e  soldier,  misht  remind  a  modern  of  the  days  of  the  scalous 
volunteer  service,  when  the  bar-eown  of  our  pleaders  was  oflen  fluns  over  a 
blai;in^  uniform.  To  this  must  be  added  the  prejudices  of  ancient  birth  and 
Jacolyte  politics,  greatl}' strengthened  by  habits  of  solitarvand  secluded  au- 
thority, wnich,  thoueh  exercised  only  within  the  bounds  of  his  half-ouldvatcd 
estate,  was  there  indisputable  and  undisputed.  For,  as  he  used  to  ohs«^rve, 
**  the  lands  of  Bradwardine,  Tully-Veolan,  and  others,  had  been  erected  into 
a  free  barony  by  a  charter  from  David  the  First,  cum  liberali  potest,  habendx 
eurias  et  justicuu,  cum  fossa  etfurca  (lie  pit  and  gallows)  et  saka  et  aoka, 
et  ihol  et  theam,  et  xnfang4hief  et  mtijang-thief^  sive  hand-habend.  sive  bah- 
harandJ*  The  peculiar  meaning  of  all  these  cabalistical  words  few  or  none 
could  ezpliun ;  out  they  implied,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine might,  in  case  of  delinquency,  imprison,  try,  and  execute  his  vassals 
at  his  pleasure.  Like  James  the  first,  however,  the  present  possessor  of  this 
authority  was  more  pleased  in  talking  about  prerogative  than  in  exercising 
it;  and,  exceptine  ttiat  he  imprisoned  two  poachers  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
old  tower  of  Tufly-Veolan,  where  they  were  sorely  frightened  by  ghosts, 
and  almost  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an  old  woman  in  ihejouga  (or 
Scottish  pillory  j  for  saving  "  there  were  mair  fules  in  the  laird's  ha'  house 
than  Davie  Gellatley,''  I  do  not  learn  that  he  was  accused  of  abusing  his 
high  powers.  Still,  however,  the  conscious  pride  of  possessing  them  gave 
additional  importance  to  his  langua^  and  deportment. 

At  his  first  address  to  Waverley,  it  would  seem  that  the  hearty  pleasure 
he  felt  to  behold  the  nephew  of  his  friend  had  somewhat  discomposed  Uie 
stiff  and  upright  dignity  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  demeanour,  for  the 
tears  stooa  in  the  old  gentleman's  eyes,  when,  having  first  shaken  Edward 
heartily  by  the  hand  m  the  Englisn  fashion,  he  embraced  him  dda-^mode 
Fixm^oisCj  and  kissed  him  on  both  sides  of  his  face ;  while  the  hardness  of 
his  gripe,  and  the  quantity  of  Scotch  snuff  which  his  accolade  communicated^ 
called  corresponding  drops  of  moisture  to  the  eyes  of  his  guest. 

**  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  but  it  makes  me  youne 
again  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  W  averlev  1  A  worthy  scion  of  the  old  stock  of 
Waverley-Honour — spcs  altera^  as  Maro  hath  it — and  you  have  the  look  of 
the  old  line.  Captain  Waverley ;  not  so  portly  yet  as  my  old  friend  Sir  Evo- 
rard — mais  cela  tdendra  avec  le  terns,  as  my  Dutch  acquaintance,  Baron 
Rikkitbroeck,  said  of  the  sagesse  of  Madame  son  hxmse, — And  so  ye  have 
mounted  the  cockade?  Right,  right;  though  I  could  have  wished  the  colour 
different,  and  so  I  would  ha'  deemed  mignt  Sir  Everard.  But  no  more  of 
that ;  I  am  old,  and  times  are  changed. — And  how  does  the  worthy  knight 
baronet,  and  the  fair  Mrs.  Rachel  ? — Ah,  ye  laugh,  young  man  I  In  troth 
she  was  the  fair  Mrs.  Rachel  in  the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixteen  ;  but  time  passes — et  singula  prcedantur  anni — ^that  is  most  certain. 
But  once  a^in,  ye  are  most  heartilv  welcome  to  my  poor  house  of  Tully- 
Vcolan  I — Ilie  to  the  house,  Rose,  and  see  that  Alexander  Saunderson  looks 
out  the  old  Chateau  Margouz,  which  I  sent  from  Bourdeaux  to  Dundee  in 
the  year  1713." 

Rose  tripped  off  demurely  enough  till  she  turned  the  first  comer,  and 
then  ran  witn  the  speed  of  a  fairy,  that  she  might  gain  leisure,  afler  dis- 
charging her  fathers  commission,  to  put  her  own  dress  in  order,  and  pro- 
duce all  her  little  finery,  an  occupation  for  which  the  approaching  dinner- 
hour  left  but  limited  time. 

'*  We  cannot  rival  the  luxuries  of  your  English  table,  Captain  Waverley, 
or  give  you  the  epulas  lautiores  of  W  averlev-IIonour  —  I  say  epula  rather 
than  prandium,  because  the  latter  phrase  is  popular ;  Emuce  ad  sena^tm, 
p^atiaium  vero  ad  pupulum  attinet,  says  Suetonius  Tranquillus.  But  1  trupi 
ye  will  applaud  my  Bourdeaux ;  &est  des  deux  orcUles  as  Captain  Vihsaof 
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mod  tu  saj — Vmum  primfe  nof^y  the  Principal  of  St.  Ajidrerws  denominated 
it.  Acd,  once  more,  Captain  Warerley,  right  glad  am  I  that  ye  are  here  to 
drink  the  oest  my  cellar  can  make  forthcoming." 

This  speech,  with  the  necessary  inteijectional  answers,  continued  ironi 
the  lower  alley  where  they  met,  up  to  the  door  of  the  house,  where  four  ot 
five  servants  m  old-fashioned  liveries,  headed  by  Alexander  Saunderson, 
the  butler,  who  now  bore  no  token  of  the  sable  stains  of  the  garden, 
received  them  in  grand  costume^ 

In  an  old  hati  hanr  round  with  pikes  and  with  hows. 

With  old  bttcklera  mod  ooraleta  that  had  borne  aiauy  shrewd  blowi. 

With  much  ceremony,  and  still  more  real  kindness,  the  Baron,  withe  nt 
stopping  in  any  intermediate  apartment,  conducted  his  guest  through 
several  into  the  great  dining  parlour,  wainscoted  with  black  oak,  and  hung 
round  with  the  pictures  of  his  ancestry,  where  a  table  was  set  forth  in  form 
for  six  persons,  and  an  old-fashioned  beaufet  displayed  all  the  ancient  and 
massive  plate  of  the  Bradwardine  family.  A  bell  was  now  heard  at  the 
head  of  the  avenue ;  for  an  old  man,  who  acted  as  porter  upon  ^la  days, 
had  caught  the  alarm  ^ven  by  Waverley's  arrival,  and,  repairing  to  his 
post,  announced  the  arrival  of  other  guests. 

These,  as  the  Baron  assured  his  young  friend,  were  very  estimable 
persons.  "  There  was  the  young  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  a  Falconer  by 
surname,  of  the  house  of  Glenfarquhar,  given  right  much  to  field-sports— 
gattdd  equis  el  canibus — but  a  very  discreet  youns  gentleman.  Then  there 
was  the  Laird  of  Killancureit,  who  had  devoted  nis  leisure  ujiiill  tillage 
and  agriculture,  and  boasted  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  bull  of  matchless 
merit,  brought  from  the  county  of  Devon  (the  Damnonia  of  the  Romans,  if 
we  can  trust  Robert  of  Cirencester).  He  is,  as  ye  may  well  suppose  from 
such  a  tendency,  but  of  yeoman  extraction — servabii  oaorem  testa  diu — and 
I  believe,  between  ourselves,  his  grandsire  was  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Border — one  BuUseg^,  who  came  hither  as  a  steward,  or  bailiff;  or  ground- 
officer,  or  something  m  that  department,  to  the  last  Qimigo  of  Killancureit, 
who  died  of  an  atrophy.  After  his  master's  death,  sir, — ye  would  hardly 
believe  such  a  scandal,  —  but  this  Bullsegg,  being  portly  and  comely  cf 
aspect,  intermarried  with  the  lady  dowager,  who  was  young  and  amorous, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  estate,  which  devolved  on  this  unhappy  woman 
by  a  settlement  of  her  umwhile  husband,  in  direct  contravention  of  an 
unrecorded  taillie,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  disponer's  own  flesh  and 
blood,  in  the  person  of  his  natural  heir  and  seventh  cousin,  Gimigo  of 
Tipperhewit,  whose  family  was  so  reduced  by  the  ensuing  lawsuit,  that  his 
representative  is  now  serving  as  a  private  gentleman-sentinel  in  the  High- 
land Black  Watch.  But  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Bullsegg  of  Killancureit  that 
now  is,  has  good  blood  in  his  veins  hj  the  mother  and  grandmother,  who 
were  both  of  the  family  of  Pickletillim,  and  he  is  well  liked  and  looked 
upon,  and  knows  his  own  place.  And  God  forbid.  Captain  Waverley,  that 
we  of  irreproachable  lineage  should  exult  over  him,  when  it  may  m,  that 
in  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  generation,  his  progeny  may  rank,  in  a 
manner,  with  the  old  gentry  ot  the  country.  Kank  and  ancestiT',  sir, 
should  be  the  last  words  in  the  mouths  of  us  of  unblemished  race  —  vix  ea 
nostra  voco,  as  Naso  saith.  —  There  is,  besides,  a  clergyman  of  the  true 
(though  suffering)  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  confessor  in 
ber  cause  after  tneyear  1715,  when  a  Whig^sh  mob  destroyed  his  meetings 
house,  tore  his  surplice,  and  plundered  his  dwelling-house  of  four  silver 
spoons,  intromitting  also  with  his  mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and  with  two 
barrels,  one  of  single,  and  one  of  double  ale,  besides  three  bottles  of  brandy.* 

*  After  tbe  Rerotutkn  of  1668.  and  on  some  nccsmons  when  the  spirit  of  the  Presbfteriana  had  been 
■nosiMlljr  animiited  itpiinist  I  heir  nuptinents,  tlie  Enbiropnl  clergvmpn,  who  were  chiefly  iiun-jnrors.  were 
•K|Maed  tA  he  mobbed,  as  we  shonlu  now  sajr.  or  rabbM,  an  the  plifafts  then  went,  to  expiute  their  polirini] 
heresiea.  Rat  notwiihctandinir  that  the  Prvbhytenans  had  the  peraecaiion  in  CharleM  11.,  and  his  brdher's 
tank,  to  9Jk9nmnUf  tjiem.  there  was  kttle  mnchief  dune  beyond  the  kind  of  petty  vkileaoe  tt«ntioiied  ;■ 
51m  t^ocr 
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My  Baron-Biulie  and  doer,  Mr.  Duncan  Macwheeble,  is  the  fimrth  en 
list  There  is  a  question,  owing  to  the  incertitude  of  ancient  orthograrhy, 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  clan  of  Wheedle  or  of  Quibble,  bat  both  naTi0 
{iroduced  persons  eminent  in  the  law/' — 

Am  MMh  hm  dmeiihtd  tiMra  bjr  patwa  and  ■» 
llMf  entared,  and  dinner  waa  aanrcd  aa  tbajr 
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The  entertainment  was  ample,  and  handsome,  according  to  the  Scotch 
ideas  of  the  period,  and  the  guests  did  great  honour  to  it.  The  Baron  ate 
like  a  famished  soldier,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  like  a  sportsman,  BuIIa- 
eg^  of  Killancureit  like  a  farmer,  Waverley  himself  like  a  traveller,  and 
Bailie  Macwheeble  like  all  four  together ;  though,  either  out  of  more  respect, 
or  in  order  to  preserve  that  proper  declination  of  person  which  showed  a 
sense  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  patron,  he  sat  upon  the  edge  of 
his  chair,  placed  at  three  feet  distance  from  the  table,  and  achieved  a  com* 
munication  with  his  plate  by  projecting  his  person  towards  it  in  a  line, 
which  obliqued  from  the  bottom  of  his  spine,  so  that  the  person  who  sat 
opposite  to  nim  could  only  see  the  foretop  of  his  riding  periwig. 

This  stooping  position  might  have  been  inconvenient  to  another  person ; 
but  long  habit  made  it,  whether  seated  or  walking,  perfectly  easy  to  the 
worthy  Bailie.  In  the  latter  posture,  it  occasioned,  no  doubt,  an  unseemly 
projection  of  the  person  towards  those  who  happened  to  walk  behind ;  but 
those  being  at  all  times  his  inferiors,  (for  Mr.  Macwheeble  was  very  scru- 
pulous in  giving  place  to  all  others,)  he  cared  very  little  what  inference  of 
contempt  or  slight  regard  they  might  derive  from  the  circumstance.  Hence, 
when  he  waddled  across  the  court  to  and  from  his  old  grey  pony,  he  som^ 
what  resembled  a  turnspit  walking  upon  its  hind  legs. 

The  not^juring  clergyman  was  a  pensive  and  interesting  old  man,  with 
much  the  air  of  a  sufferer  for  conscience  sake.    He  was  one  of  those^ 

Who,  uideprived,  their  baaafice  finsook. 

For  this  whim,  when  the  Baron  was  out  of  hearing,  the  Biulie  used  some- 
times gently  to  rally  Mr.  Rubrick,  upbraiding  him  with  the  nicety  of  his 
scruples.  Indeed  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  himself,  though  at  heart  a  keen 
partisan  of  the  exiled  family,  had  kept  pretty  fair  with  all  the  different 
turns  of  state  in  his  time ;  so  that  Davie  Gellatley  once  described  him  as  a 
particularly  good  man,  who  had  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful  conscience,  thai 
never  did  him  any  harm. 

When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  Baron  announced  the  health  of  the 
King,  politely  leaving  to  the  consciences  of  his  guests  to  drink  to  the  sove- 
reign aejado  or  dejure,  as  their  politics  inclined.  The  conversation  now 
became  general ;  and,  shortiy  afterwards.  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  had  done 
the  honours  witii  natural  grace  and  simplicity,  retired,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  clergyman.  Among  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  wine,  which 
fully  justified  tiie  encomiums  of  the  landlord,  flowed  freely  round«  although 
Waverley,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  the  privilege  of  sometimes  neglect- 
ing the  glass.  At  length,  as  the  evening  grew  more  late,  the  Baron  made 
a  private  signal  to  Mr.  Saunders  Saunderson,  or,  as  he  facetiously  denomi- 
nated him,  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  who  left  the  room  with  a  nod,  and  soon 
after  returned,  his  grave  countenance  mantiing  with  a  solemn  and  mysM 
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rioas  smilo,  and  placed  before  his  master  a  small  oaken  casket^  mounted 
with  brass  ornaments  of  curious  form.  The  Baron,  drawing  out  a  private 
key,  unlocked  the  casket,  raised  the  lid,  and  produced  a  golden  goblet  of  a 
singular  and  antique  appearance,  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  rampant 
bear,  which  the  owner  regarded  with  a  look  of  mingled  reverence,  pride, 
and  delight,  that  irresistlblj  reminded  Waverley  of  Ben  Jonson's  Tom 
Otter,  with  his  Bull,  Horse,  and  Dog,  as  that  wag  wittily  denominated  his 
chief  carousing  cups.  But  Mr.  Bradwardwine,  turning  towards  him  vrith 
complacency,  requested  him  to  observe  this  curious  relic  of  the  olden  time. 
"  It  represents,"  he  said,  "  the  chosen  crest  of  our  family,  a  bear,  as  ye 
observe,  and  rampani ;  because  a  good  herald  will  depict  every  animal  in 
its  noblest  posture ;  as  a  horse  scuieni,  a  greyhound  currant^  and,  as  may 
be  inferred,  a  ravenous  animal  in  actu  ferociorit  or  in  a  voracious,  lace- 
rating, and  devouring  posture.  Now,  sir,  we  hold  this  most  honourable 
achievement  by  the  wappen-brief,  or  concession  of  arms,  of  Frederick  Red- 
beard,  £mperor  of  Germany,  to  my  predecessor,  Qodmund  Bradwardino, 
it  being  the  crest  of  a  gigantic  Dane,  whom  he  slew  in  the  lists  in  the  Holy 
Land,  on  a  quarrel  touchm^  the  chastity  of  the  emperor's  spouse  or  daugh- 
ter, tradition  saith  not  precisely  which,  and  thus,  as  Yirgilius  hath  it — 

Hutemus  cljrpeaa,  Duaamqne  insigium  nobM 

Then  for  tlie  cup.  Captain  Waverley,  it  was  wrought  by  the  command  of 
St.  Duthac,  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  for  behoof  of  another  baron  of  the 
house  of  Bradwardine,  who  had  valiantly  defended  the  patrimony  of  that 
monasteiT  against  certain  encroaching  nobles.  It  is  properly  termed  the 
Blessed  Bear  qi  Bradwardine,  (thougn  old  Dr.  Doubleit  used  jocosely  to 
call  it  Ursa  Major,)  and  was  supposed,  in  old  and  Catholic  times,  to  be 
invested  with  certain  properties  of  a  mystical  and  supernatural  quality. 
And  though  I  give  not  in  to  such  aniliaj  it  is  certain  it  has  always  been 
esteemed  a  solemn  standard  cup  and  heir-loom  of  our  house ;  nor  is  it  ever 
Qsed  but  upon  seasons  of  high  festival,  and  such  I  hold  to  be  the  arrival 
of  the  heir  of  Sir  Everard  under  my  roof;  and  I  devote  this  draught  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  and  highly-to-be-honoured  house  of 
Waverley." 

During  this  long  harangue,  he  carefully  decanted  a  cobwebbed  bottle  of 
claret  into  the  goblet,  which  held  nearly  an  English  pint ;  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion, delivering  the  bottle  to  the  butler,  to  be  hold  carefully  in  the  same 
angle  with  the  horizon,  he  devoutly  quaffed  off  the  contents  of  the  Blessed 
Bear  of  Bradwardine. 

Edward,  with  horror  and  alarm,  beheld  the  animal  making  his  rounds, 
and  thought  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  appropriate  motto,  **  Beware  the 
Bear ;"  but  at  the  same  time  plainly  foresaw,  tnat  as  none  of  the  guests 
scrupled  to  do  him  this  extraoroinary  honour,  a  refusal  on  his  part  to  pledge 
their  courtesy  would  be  extremely  ill  received.  Resolving,  therefore,  to 
submit  to  this  last  piece  of  tyrannv,  and  then  to  quit  the  table,  if  possible, 
*nd  c(>nfiding  in  the  strength  of  bis  constitution,  he  did  justice  to  the  com- 
imny  in  the  contents  of  the  Blessed  Bear,  and  felt  less  inconvenience  from 
the  draught  than  he  could  possibly  have  expected.  The  others,  whose  timf 
had  been  more  actively  employed,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  innova 
^iion, — "  the  good  wine  did  its  good  office."*  .  The  frost  of  etiquette,  and 
pride  of  birth,  began  to  give  way  before  the  genial  ble!«sings  of  this  beni^ 
conp^llation,  and  the  formal  appellatives  with  which  the  three  dignitaries 
had  hitherto  addressed  each  other,  were  now  familiarly  abbreviated  into 
Tully,  Bally,  and  Killie.  When  a  few  rounds  had  passed,  the  two  latter, 
aftior  whispering  together,  craved  permission  (a  joyful  hearing  for  Edward) 
io  ask  the  grace-cup.    This,  after  some  delay,  was  at  length  produced,  ana 

*  Southey's  Madoc 
O 
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Waverlej  concluded  that  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  terminated  for  th 
evening.    He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 

As  the  guests  had  left  their  horses  at  the  small  inn,  or  change-house,  as  it 
«ras  oalle<^  of  the  village,  the  Baron  could  not,  in  politeness,  avoid  walkinf 
frith  them  up  the  avenue,  and  Waverley,  from  the  same  motive,  and  to  enjoj, 
after  this  feverish  revel,  the  cool  summer  evening,  attended  the  party.  Bol 
when  they  arrived  at  Luckie  Macleary's,  the  Lairds  of  Balmawhapple  and 
KUlancureit  declared  their  determination  to  acknowledge  their  sense  of  the 
hospitality  of  Tully-Veolan,  hy  partaking  with  their  entertainer  and  hit 
guest  Captain  Waverley,  what  they  technically  called  deoeh  an  doruia^  a 
stirrup-cup,  to  the  honour  of  the  Baron's  roof-tree.* 

It  must  he  noticed,  that  the  Bailie,  knowing  by  experience  that  the  day'i 
joviality,  which  had  been  hitherto  sustained  at  the  expense  of  his  patron 
mieht  terminate  partlv  at  his  own,  had  mounted  his  spavined  grev  pony^ 
and,  between  gaiety  of  heart,  and  alarm  for  being  hooked  into  a  reckoning, 
■purred  him  into  a  hobbling  canter,  (a  trot  was  out  of  the  question,)  and 
had  already  cleared  the  village.  The  others  entered  the  change-house,  lead^ 
ing  Edward  in  unresisting  submission;  for  his  landlord  whispered  him,  that 
to  demur  to  such  an  overture  would  be  construed  into  a  high  miedemeanout 
against  the  leges  canviviaies,  or  regulations  of  genial  compotation.  Widow 
Macleary  seemed  to  have  expected  this  visit,  as  well  phe  might,  for  it  was 
the  usual  consummation  of  merry  bouts,  not  onlv  at  TuUy-Veolan,  but  at 
most  other  gentlemen's  houses  in  Scotland,  Sixty  Years  since.  The  guests 
thereb}[  at  once  acquitted  themselves  of  their  burden  of  gratitude  for  their 
entertainer's  kindness,  encouraged  the  trade  of  his  change-house,  did 
honour  to  the  place  which  afforded  harbour  to  their  horses,  and  indemnified 
themselves  for  the  previous  restraints  imposed  by  private  hospitality,  by 
spending,  what  Falstaff  calls  the  sweet  of^the  night,  in  the  general  license 
of  a  tavern. 

Accordinglv,  in  full  exp)ectation  of  these  distinguished  guests,  Luckie 
Macleary  had  swept  her  house  for  the  first  time  this  fortnight,  tempered  her 
turf-fire  to  such  a  heat  as  the  season  required  in  her  damp  hovel  even  at 
Midsummer,  set  forth  her  deal  table  newly  washed,  propped  its  lame  foot 
with  a  fragment  of  turf,  arranged  folir  or  five  stools  of  nuge  and  clumsy 
form,  upon  the  sites  which  best  suited  the  inequalities  of  her  clay  floor ; 
and  having,  moreover,  put  on  her  clean  toy,  rokelav,  and  scarlet  plaid, 
gravely  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  company,  in  full  hope  of  custom  and 
profit.  When  they  were  seated  under  the  sooty  raflers  of  Luckie  Macleary's 
only  apartment,  thickly  tapestried  with  cobwebs,  their  hostess,  who  liad 

*  I  may  h«m  mention,  that  the  fashion  of  compotation  dewribod  in  the  teit.  wan  itill  Honanionally  prantiBeil 
m  Scotlniid.  in  the  author^  youth.  A  nompanv.  after  having  tnken  l(>ave  of  their  hnat.  often  went  to  flniali 
the  evening  at  the  ciarhan  or  villaxe.  in  "  womb  of  tavern  **  Their  entertainer  alwaji  accompanied  them  to 
take  the  utimip-cop,  which  often  ocRaRioned  a  lonr  and  late  revel. 

Ilia  Pnndtim  Polatoriwn  of  the  valiant  Bnron.  hia  Blotwed  Bear,  htaH  prototype  at  the  line  oM  Caatia  of 
Olammis.  a<>  rich  in  memorial!i  of  ancient  timen  ;  it  is  n  maxaive  h(*aker  of  Hiiver.  double  rilt,  moulded  hitntha 
ahape  of  a  hon.  and  holdini^  about  an  i-^litth  pint  of  wine.  The  fc»rni  allndea  to  the  family  name  of  Straik> 
morn,  which  m  Lyon,  and,  when  exhibited,  the  cup  must  necesifarily  be  emptied  to  the  F^arl'a  health.  TlM 
author  (Miicht  perhaps  to  be  ashamed  of  reconJins  that  he  has  had  the  hononr  of  iiwallowinr  the  cimteata  oi 
the  Lmhi  :  and  the  reooltection  of  the  feat  served  to  Muecest  the  stnry  of  the  Bear  of  Bradwardine.  In  tbm 
fbinily  of  i>c«>tl  of  Thirlestaiie  (not  Thirlestane  in  the  Forent,  bol  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Rozborgh- 
•hire)  WHS  tonr  pPBserved  a  cap  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  form  of  a  jnok-booL  Each  imext  was  obliiced  It 
empty  thia  at  his  departnre.    If  the  frae»t's  name  was  Snnit,  the  necessity  was  doubly  imperative. 

When  the  laucUord  of  an  inn  presenleil  his  truest*  with  deock  an  dorms,  that  is,  the  urink  at  the  door,  or  tbt 
■tirrop-eop,  the  draught  waa  not  chnnred  in  the  reckoning.  On  thia  point  a  learned  Bailio  of  the  town  of 
ForAir  priioounced  a  vory  sound  judgment. 

A.,  an  ale-wife  in  Forfar,  had  brewed  her  "  peck  of  mall."  and  set  the  bqnor  out  of  doon  to  onol ;  tbo 
jf  B .  a  neiahhour  of  A  .  chanced  to  come  by.  and  seeing  the  gooil  beverage,  waa  allured  to  'osle  it,  and 
tnally  to  drink  it  up.  When  A.  came  to  take  in  her  liquor,  she  found  the  tub  empty,  and  from  the  oow^ 
•taagertng  and  staniur,  so  as  to  betray  her  intemperance,  she  eaaily  dmnetl  the  mode  in  which  her  "  browat  * 
had  disappeared.  To  take  vpngnaiice  on  Crummie's  hha  with  a  slick,  was  her  firm  efforL  I'hc  roortng  of 
toe  cow  brought  B.,  her  master,  who  remoa^trated  with  his  angry  neighbour,  and  received  in  replva  demaal 
for  the  valoe  of  the  ale  which  Cnimraie  had  drunk  op.  B.  refused  pavment,  and  was  conveved  bofbra  C, 
the  Bailie  or  sittinc  Magistrate.  He  heard  the  case  patiently ;  and  then  demanded  of  the  platntiff  A.,  whether 
the  cow  had  net  down  to  her  potation,  or  taken  it  standing.  The  plaintifT  answered  she  had  not  aeec  the 
doed  committed,  but  she  supposed  the  cow  drank  the  ale  standing  on  her  feet ;  adding,  that  had  she  boea 
■ear,  she  would  hare  made  tier  use  them  to  some  purpoee.  The  Bailie,  on  this  admBnion,  solemnly  adjodfod 
the  cow's  drink  to  lie  droch  an  doruaf— a  stirnip-cop,  for  which  no  cbaTge  coo*.d  be  mnde,  wilhoo*  Tiolattoi 
the  aociear  hoepttality  of  Scotland. 
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mlready  taken  her  cue  from  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  appeared  with  a 
huge  pewter  measuring-pot,  ^ntaining  at  least  three  English  quarts,  fami 
liarly  denominated  a  tuppii  Hen^  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  hostess, 
reamed  (ue.  mantled)  with  excellent  claret,  just  drawn  from  the  cask. 

It  was  soon  plain  that  what  crunths  of  reason  the  Bear  had  not  devoured, 
were  to  be  picsed  up  by  the  Hen ;  but  the  confusion  which  appeared  to 
|»«vail  favoured  EdwaraV  resolution  to  evade  the  gaily  cireling  glass.  The 
others  be^n  to  talk  thick  and  at  once,  each  mrforming  his  own  part  in  the 
conversation,  without  the  least  respect  to  his  neighbour.  The  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  sung  French  eAafwo7iJHJ«6aire,  and  spouted  pieces  of  JUitin ; 
ILillancureit  talkM,  in  a  steady  unalterable  dull  ke^,  of  top-dressing,  and 
bottom-dressing,*  and  vear-olds,  and  gimmera,  and  dinmots,  and  stots,  and 
nmte,  and  kvloes,  and  a  proposed  tumpike^«ct ;  while  Balmawhapple,  in 
notes  exalted  above  both,  extolled  his  horse,  his  hawks,  and  a  greynound 
called  Whistler.  In  the  middle  of  this  din,  the  Baron  repeatedly  implored 
silence ;  and  when  at  length  the  instinct  of  polite  discipline  so  far  prevailed, 
that  for  a  moment  he  obtained  it,  he  hastened  to  beseech  their  attention 
'*  unto  a  militaiy  ariette,  which  was  a  particular  fitvourite  of  the  Marechal 
Due  de  Berwick;''  then,  imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  manner  and  tone 
of  a  French  musquetaire,  he  immediately  commenced, — 

Hon  conr  Tolnga.  dit-elle.  Qui  port  chapemn  ■  vAmam, 

N'eiK  |iM  poor  vowk  gargoa:  Suaher  a  rno^e  talon. 

Est  poor  an  bominc  de  Koerm,  Qua  jone  da  la  flata, 

Qui  a  batiM  aa  niantoa.  Atun  de  Tiolon. 

Urn,  liOD,  LaridoD.  Loa,  Lon.  Laridoa. 

Balmawhapple  could  hold  no  longer,  but  broke  in  with  what  he  called  a 
d— d  good  song,  composed  by  Gibby  Gaethroughwi't,  the  piper  of  Cupar; 
and*  without  wasting  more  time,  struck  up,^ 

It'i  «p  OtenhattAian**  braaa  I  mad,  ^ 
Ami  o'er  the  bent  of  Killaabrmidt 
And  vaonj  a  weaiy  caat  T  made. 
To  eottio  tfaa  muirluwl'a  taiLf 

The  Baron,  whose  voice  was  drowned  in  the  louder  and  more  obstreperoua 
strains  of  Balmawhapple,  now  dropped  the  competition,  but  continued  to 
hum,  Lon,  Lon,  Lariaon,*and  to  regard  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
attention  of  the  company,  with  an  eye  of  disdain,  while  Balmawhapple 
proceeded,— 

If  Qp  a  iMBnjr  black -«ocfc  ahoaai  qmiif, 
To  whiatle  him  down  wi*  a  sliif  m  liia  wing. 
And  airap  him  on  to  nyr  lonsie  stimg^ 
R«ht  •eldom  would  I  faaL 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  second  verse,  he  sung  the  first 
over  a^in ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  his  triumph,  declared  there  was  "  more 
sense  in  that  than  in  all  the  derry-dongs  of  France,  and  Fifcshire  to  the  boot 
of  it."  The  Baron  only  answered  with  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  a  glance 
of  infinite  contempt.  But  those  noble  allies,  the  Bear  and  the  Hen,  had 
emancipated  the  young  laird  from  the  habitual  reverence  in  which  he  held 
Bradwardine  at  other  times.  He  pronounced  the  claret  shilpit,  and 
demanded  brandy  with  great  vociferation.  It  was  brought ;  and  now  the 
Demon  of  Politics  envied  even  the  harmony  arising  from  this  Dutch  concert, 
merely  because  there  was  not  a  wrathful  note  in  the  stranee  compound  of 
8oun<M  which  it  produced.  Inspired  by  her,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple, 
now  superior  to  me  nods  and  winks  with  which  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
in  delicacy  to  Edward,  had  hitherto  checked  his  entering  upon  political 
discussion,  demanded  a  bumper,  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  "  to  the  little 

*  Thia  baa  tiean  eeneorad  a*  aa  anadhmniitt ;  aad  it  miMt  be  eiwifuaaed  tbat  agnealtvra  of  tkta  kind  «m 
aaknuwn  to  the  Scotch  Sixty  Yean  ainoa. 


t  Smm  naque.    This  match  of  a  ballad  waa  ooBunead  Iqr  Andrew  V.aeDQr«]d,  tha  JftsaaioWB  aad 
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ffenlleman  in  black  velvet  who  did  such  service  in  1702,  and  may  tht  wiiite 
horse  break  his  neck  over  a  mound  of  his  making!" 

Edward  was  not  at  that  moment  clear-headed  enough  to  remember  that 
Ring  William's  fall,  which  occasioned  his  death,  was  said  to  be  owing  to 
his  horse  stumbling  at  a  mole-hill ;  jet  felt  inclined  to  take  umbrage  at  a 
toast,  which  seemed,  from  the  glance  of  Baimawhapple's  eye,  to  have  m 
peculiar  and  uncivil  reference  to  the  Government  wnich  he  served.  Bu^ 
ere  he  could  interfere,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  had  taken  up  the  (juarreL 
"  Sir,''  he  said,  "whatever  my  sentiments,  tanquam  privatus,  may  be  m  such 
matters,  I  shall  not  tamely  endure  your  saying  anything  that  may  impinge 
upon  the  honourable  feelings  of  a  gentleman  under  my  roof.  Sir,  if  yoa 
have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  urbanity,  do  ye  not  respect  the  military  oath, 
the  aacrametUum  miUimre,  by  which  every  officer  is  bound  to  the  standards 
under  which  he  is  enrolled  X  Look  at  Titus  Livius,  what  he  says  of  those 
Roman  soldiers  who  were  so  unhappy  as  exwre  micrafnentxim^ — Ui  renounce 
their  legionary  oath ;  but  you  are  ignorant,  sir,  alike  of  ancient  history  and 
modern  courtesy." 

**  Not  so  ignorant  as  ye  would  pronounce  me,"  roared  Balmawhapple.  **  I 
ken  weel  that  you  mean  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  but  if  a'  the 
Whigs  in  hell  had  taken  the  "— — 

Here  the  Baron  and  Waverley  both  spoke  at  onee,  the  former  calling  out, 
"  Be  silent,  sir  1  ye  not  only  show  your  ignorance,  but  disgrace  your  native 
country  before  a  stranger  and  an  Englishman ;"  and  Waverley,  at  the  same 
momenta,  entreating  Mr.  Bradwardine  to  permit  him  to  reply  to  an  affront 
which  seemed  levelled  at  hiih  personally.  But  the  Baron  was  exalted  by 
wine,  wrath,  and  scorn,  above  all  sublunary  considerations. 

**  I  crave  you  to  be  hushed.  Captain  Waverley;  you  are  elsewhere,  perad- 
venture,  suimris^ — ^foris-familiated,  that  is,  and  entitled,  it  maybe,  to  think 
and  resent  for  yourself;  but  in  my  domain,  in  this  poor  Barony  of  Brad- 
wardine, and  under  this  roof,  which  is  quasi  mine,  being  held  by  tacit  relo- 
cation by  a  tenant  at  will,  I  am  in  loco  parentis  to  you,  and  bound  to  see 
you  scatnless. — And  for  you,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple,  I  warn  ye, 
let  me  see  no  more  aberrations  from  the  paths  of  good  manners." 

'*And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Cosmo  Comyno  bradwardine,  of  Bradwardine  and 
Tully-Vcolan,"  retorted  the  sportsman,  in  huge  disdain,  *'  that  I'll  make  a 
moorcock  of  the  man  that  refuses  mjr  toast,  whether  it  be  a  crop-eared 
English  Whig  wi'  a  black  ribband  at  his  lug,  or  ane  wha  deserts  nis  ain 
friends  to  claw  favour  wi'  the  rats  of  Hanover." 

In  an  instant  both  rapiers  were  brandished,  and  some  desperate  passes 
exchanged.  Balmawhapple  was  young,  stout,  and  active ;  but  the  Baron, 
infinitely  more  master  of  his  weapon,  would,  like  Sir  Toby  Belch,  have 
tickled  his  opponent  other  gates  than  he  did,  had  he  not  b^en  under  the 
inlluence  of  Ursa  Major. 

Edward  rushed  forward  to  interfere  between  the  combatants,  but  the 
prostrate  bulk  of  the  Laird  of  Killancureit,  over  which  he  stumbled,  inter- 
cepted his  passage.  How  Killancureit  happened  to  be  in  this  recumbent 
posture  at  so  interesting  a  moment,  was  never  accurately  known.  Some 
thought  he  was  about  to  ensconce  himself  under  the  table;  he  himself 
alleged  that  he  stumbled  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  joint-stool,  to  prevent  mis- 
chief,  by  knocking  down  Balmawhapple.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  readier  aid 
than  either  his  or  Waverley 's  had  not  interposed,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  bloodshed.  But  the  well-known  clash  of  swords,  which  was  no 
sthinger  to  her  dwelling,  tiroused  Luckie  Macleary  as  she  sat  quietly  beyond 
the  hallan,  or  earthen  partition  of  the  cottage,  with  eyes  employed  on 
Boston's  Crook  of  the  Lot,  while  her  ideas  were  engaged  in  summing  up  the 
reckoning.  She  boldly  rushed  in,  with  the  shrill  expostulation,  "  Wad  their 
honours  slay  ane  another  there,  and  bring  discredit  on  an  honest  widow- 
woman's  hous*),  when  there  was  a'  the  lee-ltuid  in  the  country  to  fight  ujour' 
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A  remonstruioe  which  she  seconded  by  flinging  her  plaid  with  great  dox 
terity  over  the  weapons  of  the  combatants.  The  servants  by  this  time 
rashed  in,  and  being,  by  great  chance,  tolerably  sober,  separated  the  incensed 
opponents,  with  the  assistance  of  £dward  and  Killancureit.  The  latter  led 
on  Balmawhapple,  cursine,  swearing,  and  vowing  revenge  against  everv 
Whig,  Presbyterian,  and  fanatic  in  £ngland  and  Scotland,  from  John-o - 
tiroat's  to  the  Land's  End,  and  with  difficulty  got  him  to  horse.  Our  hero, 
wj^h  the  assistance  of  Saunders  Saunderson,  escorted  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine  to  his  own  dwelling,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  retire  to  bed 
an  til  he  had  made  a  long  and  learned  apology  for  the  events  of  the  evening 
of  which,  however,  there  was  not  a  word  intdligible,  except  something  about 
the  Centaurs  and  the  LapithSB. 
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RIPINTANCE   AND  A   RSCONCILrATION. 

Wavbrlst  was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  wine,  excepting  with  great 
temperance.  He  slept  therefore  soundly  till  late  in  the  succeeding  morning, 
and  then  awakened  to  a  painful  recollection  of  the  scene  of  the  preceding 
evening.  He  had  received  a  personal  affront,; — he,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier, 
and  a  W  averley.  True,  the  person  who  had  offered  it  was*  not,  at  the  time 
it  was  given,  possessed  of  the  moderate  share  of  sense  which  nature  had 
allotted  him ;  true  also,  in  resenting  this  insult,  he  would  break  the  laws 
of  Heaven,  as  well  as  of  his  country ;  true,  in  doing  so,  he  might  take  the 
life  of  a  young  man  who  perhaps  respectably  discharged  the  social  duties, 
•andmnder  his  family  miserable;  or  he  might  lose  his  own; — no  pleasant 
alternative  even  to  the  bravest,  when  it  is  debated  coolly  and  in  private. 
.  All  this  pressed  on  his  mind ;  yet  the  original  statement  recurred  with 
the  same  irresistible  force.  He  had  received  a  personal  insult ;  he  was  of 
the  house  of  Waverley :  and  he  bore  a  commission.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive ;  and  he  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour  with  the  intention  of  taking 
leave  of  the  family,  and  writing  to  one  of  his  brother  officers  to  meet  him 
at  the  inn  mid-way  between  TuUy-Veolan  and  the  town  where  they  were 

Suartered,  in  order  that  he  might  convey  such  a  message  to  the  I^ird  of 
lalmawhapple  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  demand.  He  found  Miss 
Bradwardine  presiding  over  the  tea  and  coffee,  the  table  loaded  with  warm 
bread,  both  oi  flour,  oatmeal,  and  barley-meal,  in  the  shape  of  loaves,  cakes, 
biscuits,  and  other  varieties,  together  with  eggs,  rein-deer  ham,  mutton  and 
beef  ditto,  smoked  salmon,  marmalade,  and  all  other  delicacies  which  ii^ 
duced  even  Johnson  himself  to  extol  the  luxury  of  a  Scotch  breakfast  above 
that  of  all  other  countries.  A  mess  of  oatmeal  porridge,  flanked  by  a  silver 
jug,  which  held  an  equal  mixture  of  cream  ana  butter-milk,  was  placed  for 
the  Baron's  share  of  this  repast ;  but  Rose  observed  he  had  walked  out 
early  in  the  morning,  after  giving  orders  that  his  guest  should  not  be  di» 
turlied. 

Waverley  sat  down  almost  in  silence,  and  with  an  air  of  absence  and 
ab8t>*action,  which  could  not  give  Miss  Bradwardine  a  favourable  opinfon 
cf  his  talents  for  conversation.  He  answered  at  random  one  or  two  obser- 
vations which  she  ventured  to  make  upon  ordinary  topics ;  so  that  feeling 
herself  almo«t  repulsed  in  her  efforts  at  entertaining  him,  and  secretly 
wondering  that  a  scarlet  coat  should  cover  no  better  breeding,  sb')  left  him 
fo  his  mental  amusement  of  cirsing  Dr.  Doubleit's  favourite  oonstellatioa 

g2 
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of  riraa  Major,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  which  had  alreadj  happened, 
and  was  likely  to  ensue.  At  once  he  started,  and  his  colour  heightened, 
as,  looking  toward  the  window,  he  beheld  the  Baron  and  young  Balma 
whapplo  pass  arm  in  arm,  apparently  in  deep  conversation ;  and  ho  hastily 
asked,  "  Did  Mr.  Falconer  sleep  here  last  night?"  Rose,  not  much  pleased 
irith  the  abruptness  of  the  first  question  which  the  young  stranger  had 
addressed  to  her,  answered  drily  in  the  negative,  and  the  conversation  again 
sunk  into  silenco. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Saunderson  appeared,  with  a  message  from  his 
master,  requesting  to  speak  with  Captain  Waverler  in  another  apartment. 
With  a  heart  which  bcAt  a  little  quicker,  not  indeed  from  fear,  but  from 
uncertainty  and  anxiety,  Edward  obeyed  the  summons.    He  found  the  tn^ 

gentlemen  standing  together,  an  air  of  complacent  dignity  on  the  brow  of 
iie  Baron,  while  something  like  sullenness,  or  shame,  or  both,  blanked  the 
bold  visage  of  Balmawhapple.  The  former  slipped  his  arm  through  that 
of  the  latter,  and  thus  seeming  to  walk  vfith  him,  while  in  reality  he  led 
him,  advanced  to  meet  Waverley,  and,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  the  apart- 
ment, made  in  great  state  the  following  oration :  "  Captain  Waverley, — mj 
young  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawnapple,  has  craved  of 
my  age  oAd  experience,  as  of  one  not  wholly  unskilled  in  the  dependencies 
and  punctilios  of  the  duello  or  monomachia,  to  be  his  interlocutor  in  ex- 
pressing to  you  the  regret  with  which  he  calls  to  remembrance  certain 
passages  of  our  symposion  last  night,  which  could  not  but  be  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  you,  as  serving  for  the  time  under  this  present  existing  n)vem- 
ment.  He  craves  you,  sir,  to  drown  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  such  sole- 
cisms against  the  laws  of  politeness,  as  being  what  his  better  reason 
disavows,  and  to  receive  the  hand  which  he  offers  you  in  amity ;  and  I  must 
needs  assure  you,  that  nothing  less  than  a  sense  of  being  dati3  son  tort,  as  a 
gallant  French  chevalier,  Mens.  Le  Bretailleur,  once  said  to  me  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  an  opinion  also  of  your  peculiar  merit,  could  have  extorted 
such  concessions ;  for  he  and  all  his  family  are,  and  have  been  time  out  of 
mind,  Matortia  peciora,  as  Buchanan  saith,  a  bold  and  warlike  sept,  or 
people." 

Edward  immediately,  and  with  natural  politeness,  accepted  the  hand 
which  Balmawhapple,  or  rather  the  Baron  in  his  character  of  mediator, 
extended  towards  him.  **  It  was  impossible,"  he  Raid,  "  for  him  to  remem- 
ber what  a  gentleman  expressed  his  wish  he  had  not  uttered ;  and  he  wil- 
lingly imputed  what  had  passed  to  the  exuberant  festivity  of  the  day." 

"  That  is  very  handsomely  said,"  answered  the  Baron ;  '*  for  undoubtedly, 
if  a  man  be  ebrius,  or  intoxicated,  an  incident  which,  on  solemn  and  festive 
occasions,  may  and  vfill  take  place  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  honour ;  and  if 
the  same  gentleman,  being  fresh  and  sober,  recants  the  contumelies  which 
he  hath  spoken  in  his  liquor,  it  must  be  held  vinum  locuium  est;  the  words 
cease  to  be  his  own.  Yet  would  I  not  find  this  exculpation  relevant  in  the 
case  of  one  who  was  ebriostUf  or  an  habitual  drunkard ;  because,  if  such  a 
person  choose  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  predicament  of 
intoxication,  he  hath  no  title  to  be  exeemed  from  the  obligations  of  the  oode 
of  politeness,  but  should  learn  to  deport  himself  peaceably  and  courteously 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  vinous  stimulus. — And  now  let  us  proceed 
to  breakfast,  and  think  no  more  of  this  daft  business." 

I  must  confess,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance, 
that  Edward,  after  so  satisfactory  an  explanation,  did  much  ereater  honour 
to  the  delicacies  of  Miss  Bradwardine's  breakfast-table  than  his  commence- 
ment had  promised.  Balmawhapple,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  embarrassed 
and  deject;<»d  :  and  Waverley  now,  for  the  first  time,  ohscrved  that  his  arm 
was  in  a  sling,  which  seemed  to  account  for  the  awkward  and  embarrassed 
manner  vri th  which  he  had  presented  his  hand.  To  a  questi'm  from  Miss 
Bradvardine.  he  muttered,  in  answer,  something  about  his  bArt»  having 
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faUlen    and,  leeming  desirous  to  escape  both  from  the  soblect  and  the  com 
paDj,  he  arose  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  made  his  bow  to  the  party, 
and,  declining  the  Baron's  invitation  to  tarry  till  after  dinner,  mounted  his 
horse  and  returned  to  his  own  home. 

Waverley  now  announced  his  purpose  of  leaving  Tully-Veolan  early 
enoueh  after  dinner  to  gain  the  stage  at  which  he  meant  to  sleep ;  but  the 
luudSected  and  deep  mortification  with  which  the  good-natured  and  affeo> 
tionate  old  gentleman  heard  the  proposal,  quite  deprived  him  of  courage  te 
persist  in  it.  No  sooner  had  be  gained  Waverley's  consent  to  lengthen  his 
visit  for  a  few  days,  than  he  laboured  to  remove  the  grounds  upon  which 
h$  eonceived  he  had  meditated  a  more  early  retreat.  *'  I  woula  not  have 
you  opine.  Captain  Waverley,  that  I  am  by  practice  or  precept  an  advocate 
of  ebriety,  though  it  may  be  that,  in  our  festivity  of  last  night,  some  of  oux 
friends,  if  not  perchance  altogether  e&rtt,  or  drunken,  were,  to  say  the  leasts 
eMolif  by  which  the  ancients  designed  those  who  were  fuddled,  or,  as  youi 
English  vernacular  and  metaphorical  phrase  goes,  half-seas-over.  Not  that 
I  would  so  insinuate  respecting  you,  Captain  W  averley,  who,  like  a  prudent 
youth,  did  rather  abstain  from  potation ;  nor  can  it  be  truly  said  of  myself, 
who,  having  assisted  at  the  tables  of  many  great  generals  and  marechals  at 
their  solemn  carousals,  have  the  art  to  carry  my  wine  discreetly,  and  did 
not,  during  the  whole  evening,  as  ye  must  have  doubtless  observed,  eicce<| 
the  bounds  of  a  modest  hilarity.'' 

There  was  no  refusing  assent  to  a  proposition  so  decidedly  laid  down  by 
him  who  undoubtedly  was  the  best  judge ;  although,  had  Edward  formed 
\iM  opinion  from  his  own  recollections,  he  would  have  pronounced  that  the 
Baron  was  not  only  ebriolus,  but  verging  to  become  ebrius;  or,  in  plain 
English,  was  incomparably  the  most  drunk  of  the  party,  except  perhaps 
bis  antagonist  the  utird  of  Balmawhapple.  However,  having  received  tn# 
ezpeoteC  or  rather  the  required,  compliment  on  his  sobriety,  the  Baron 
proceeded,  — ''  No,  sir,  though  I  am  myself  of  a  strong  temperament,  I 
abhor  ebriety,  and  detest  those  who  swallow  wine  gulcB  caxuoL,  for  the  obleo- 
tation  of  the  gullet ;  albeit  I  might  deprecate  the  law  of  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene,  who  punbhed  doubly  a  crime  committed  under  the  influence  of  Liher 
Pater;  nor  would  I  utterly  accede  to  the  objurgation  of  the  younger  Plinius, 
in  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  '  Ilistoria  Naturalis.'  No,  sir ;  I  distinguish, 
I  discriminate,  and  approve  of  wine  so  far  only  as  it  maketh  glad  the  face, 
or,  in  the  language  of  Flaccus,  rec^io  amico" 

Thus  terminated  the  apology  which  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  for  the  superabundance  of  his  hospitality;  and  it  may  be 
easily  believed  that  he  was  neither  interrupted  by  dissent,  nor  any  expres- 
sion of  incredulity. 

He  then  invited  his  guest  to  a  morning  ride,  and  ordered  that  Davie 
Gellatley  should  meet  them  at  the  dem  path  with  Ban  and  Buscar.  *'  For, 
until  tlie  shooting  season  commenced,  I  would  willingly  show  you  soms 
•port,  and  we  may,  God  willing,  meet  with  a  roe.  The  roe,  Captain  Waver- 
^y,  may  be  hunted  at  all  times  alike ;  for  never  being  in  wnat  is  called 
pride  of  grease,  ho  is  also  never  out  of  season,  though  it  be  a  truth  that  hip 
venison  is  not  equal  to  that  of  either  the  red  or  falfow  deer.*  But  he  will 
serve  to  show  how  my  dogs  run ;  and  therefore  they  shall  attend  us  with 
Davie  Gellatley." 

Waverley  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  friend  Davie  was  capable  of  such 
trust ;  but  the  Baron  gave  him  to  understand  that  this  poor  simpleton  was 
neither  fatuous,  nee  naturaJUer  idioia,  as  is  expressed  in  tlie  brieves  of  furio- 
sity, but  simply  a  crack-brained  knave,  who  could  execute  very  well  any 
commission  which  jumped  with  his  own  humour,  and  made  his  folly  a  plea 
for  avoiding  every  other.     "  He  has  made  an  interest  with  us,"  continued 

*  lli^  lanriMJ  in  cn4(rn  diMent  from  the  B:inm  of  BradvunliiM,  mmI  bobi  the  rae-rea  vw  diT  and  iiMlii> 
cvbi  Aaid.  iiiiluw  wbMi  JrMWil  Id  auap  awl  Soutcb  omIUhm 
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the  B&ron,  "bj  saring  Roee  from  a  great  danger  with  his  own  propet 
peril ;  and  the  ro^ish  loon  must  therefore  eat  of  oar  bread  and  dnnk  of 
our  cup,  and  do  what  he  can,  or  what  he  will ;  which,  if  the  nus^iciuna  of 
Saunderson  and  the  Bailie  are  well  founded,  may  perchance  in  his  case  be 
commensurate  terms." 

Miss  Bradwardine  then  gave  Waverley  to  understand,  that  this  poor 
simpleton  was  doatinglj  fond  of  music,  deeply  affected  by  that  which  was 
melancholy,  and  transported  into  extravagant  gaiety  by  light  and  lively 
airs.  He  had  in  this  respect  a  prodigious  memory,  stored  with  miscellap 
neons  snatches  and  fragments  of  all  tunes  and  songs,  which  he  sometimes 
applied,  with  considerable  address,  as  the  vehicles  of  remonstrance,  explap 
nation,  or  satire.  Davie  was  much  attached  to  the  few  who  showed  him 
kindness ;  and  both  aware  of  any  slight  or  ill  usage  which  he  happened  to 
receive,  and  sufficiently  apt,  where  he  saw  opportunity,  to  revenge  it.  The 
common  people,  who  often  judge  hardly  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  theii 
'  betters,  although  they  had  expressed  great  compassion  for  the  poor  innocerU 
while  suffered  to  wander  in  rags  about  the  village,  no  sooner  beheld  him 
decently  clothed,  provided  for,  and  even  a  sort  of  favourite,  than  they  called 
up  all  the  instances  of  sharpness  and  ingenuity,  in  action  and  repartee, 
which  his  annals  afforded,  ana  charitablv  bottomed  thereupon  a  hypothesis, 
that  Davie  Gellatley  was  no  farther  fool  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  hard 
labour.  This  opinion  was  not  better  founded  than  that  of  the  Negroes, 
who,  from  the  acute  and  mischievous  pranks  of  the  monkeys,  suppose  that 
they  have  the  gift  of  speech,  and  only  suppress  their  powers  or  elocution 
*o  escape  being  set  to  work.  But  the  hypothesis  was  entirely  imaginary : 
Davie  Gellatley  was  in  good  earnest  the  half-crazed  simpleton  which  he 
appeared,  and  was  incapable  of  any  constant  and  steady  exertion.  He  had 
just  so  much  solidity  as  kept  on  the  windy  side  of  insanity ;  so  much  wild 
wit  as  saved  him  m>m  the  imputation  of  idiocy ;  some  dexterity  in  field 
sports,  (in  which  we  have  known  as  great  fools  excel,)  great  kindness  and 
humanity  in  the  treatment  of  animals  entrusted  to  him,  warm  affections,  a 
prodigious  memory,  and  an  ear  for  music. 

The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  and  Davie's  voioe 
singing  to  the  two  large  deer  greyhounds, — 

Hie  BWBjr.  hie  awajr. 
Over  bauk  ami  ov«r  brmi. 
Where  ttie  copeewciod  n  lh«  frreenest. 
Where  the  ftMintaiiw  frlisten  nbeeneet. 
Where  the  lady-fern  irmwa  itronirest. 
Where  the  niominic  dew  liea  loiutesC. 
Where  the  hlaok-nnk  awe<4eat  aipa  it» 
Where  the  fiiiry  lataKt  tripe  ii : 
Hie  to  haniits  ri^ht  anidoin  aeen. 
Lt>veljr,  lon'^tionie.  nm],  and  green* 
Orer  hank  and  over  brae, 
liie  away,  hie  away. 

"Do  the  verses  he  sings,"  asked  Waverley,  "belong  to  old  Scottish 
poetry,  Miss  Bradwardine  V* 

"  I  believe  not,"  she  replied.  "  This  poor  creature  had  a  brother,  and 
Heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family  Davie's  deficiencies,  had  given 
him  what  the  hamlet  thought  uncommon  talents.  An  uncle  contrived  to 
educate  him  for  the  Scottish  kirk,  but  he  could  not  got  preferment  because 
he  came  from  our  grtmnd.  He  returned  from  college  hopeless  and  broken- 
hearted, and  fell  into  a  decline.  My  father  supported  him  till  his  death, 
which  happened  before  he  was  nineteen.  He  played  beautifully  on  the 
flute,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  great  turn  for  poetry.  He  was  afiectionate 
and  compassionate  to  his  brother,  who  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  and 
we  think  that  from  him  Davie  gathered  many  fragments  of  songs  and  musio 
unlike  those  of  this  country.  But  if  we  ask  him  ^here  he  got  such  a  fiag- 
mont  as  he  is  now  singing,  he  either  answers  with  wild  and  long  fits  of 
laughter,  or  else  breaks  into  tears  of  lamentation ;  but  was  never  heard  tr 
give  any  explanation,  or  to  mention  his  brother's  name  since  his  death  ^* 
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'*  Surely,"  said  Edward,  who  was  readily  interested  by  a  tale  bordering 
&n  the  romantic,  "surely  more  might  be  loarned  by  more  particular 
inquiry." 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose,  "  but  my  father  will  not  permit  any  on« 
to  practise  on  his  feelings  on  this  subject" 

By  this  time  the  Baron,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Saunderson,  had  indued  a 
pair  of  jack-boots  of  large  dimensions,  and  now  invited  our  hero  to  follow 
liim  as  he  stalked  clatterine  down  the  ample  staircase,  tapping  each  huge 
balustrade  as  he  passed  with  the  butt  of  his  massive  horse-whip,  and  hum- 
ming, with  the  lur  of  a  chasseur  of  Louis  Quatorxe, 


Pour  !•  chaaa  onloaiite  U  fluit  prapuw  tout. 
Ho  la  1k>I  Vii«l  Tita  debout. 


A  MORB  RATIONAL.  DAT  THAN  THB  LAST. 

Trm  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  mounted  on  an  active  and  well-managed 
horse,  and  seated  on  a  demi-pique  saddle,  with  deep  housings  to  agree  with 
his  livery,  was  no  bad  representative  of  the  old  school.  His  light-coloured 
embroidered  coat,  and  superbly  barred  waistcoat,  his  brigadier  wig,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  gold-laced  cocked-hat,  completed  his  personal  costume: 
but  he  was  attended  by  two  well-mounted  servants  on  norseback,  armed 
with  holster-pistols. 

In  this  guise  he  ambled  forth  over  hiU  and  valley,  the  admiration  of 
every  farm-yard  which  they  passed  in  their  progress,  till,  **  low  down  in  a 

Ovale,"  they  found  Davie  Qellatley  leading  two  veiy  tall  deer  grey-. 
B,  and  presiding  over  half-a-dozen  curs,  and  about  as  many  hare 
legged  and  bare-headed  bovs,  who,  to  procure  the  chosen  distinction  of 
attending  on  the  chase,  haa  not  failed  to  tickle  his  ei^rs  with  the  dulcet 
appellation  of  Maisier  GtUaiUy,  though  probably  all  and  each  had  hooted 
huu  on  former  occasions  in  tha  character  of  daft  Davit,  But  this  is  no 
uncommon  strain  of  flattery  to  persons  in  office,  nor  altogether  confined  to 
the  bare-legged  villagers  of  Tully-Veolan :  it  was  in  fashion  Sixty  Years 
since,  is  now,  and  wul  be  six  hundred  years  hence,  if  this  admirable  com- 
pound of  foll^  and  knavery,  called  the  world,  shall  be  then  in  existence. 

These  gtUte-wet-foats^*  as  they  were  called,  were  destined  to  beat  the 
bushes,  which  they  performed  with  so  much  success,  that,  after  halfaik- 
hour's  search,  a  roe  was  started,  ooursed,  and  killed ;  the  Baron  following 
on  his  white  horse,  like  Earl  Percy  of  yore,  and  magnanimously  flaying 
and  embowelling  the  slain  animal  (which,  he  observed,  was  called  by  the 
French  chasseurs,  ybtrs  la  curie)  with  his  own  baronial  couteau  de  chasse. 
After  this  ceremony  he  conducted  his  guest  homeward  by  a  pleasant  and 
circuitous  route,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  difi^erent  villagee 
and  houses,  to  each  of  which  Mr.  Bradwardine  attached  some  anecdote  of 
history  or  genealogy,  told  in  language  whimsical  from  prejudice  and  pedan- 
try, but  often  respectable  for  the  good  sense  and  honourable  feelings  which 
bis  narrative  displayed,  and  almost  always  curious,  if  not  valuable,  for  the 
information  they  contained. 

The  truth  is,  the  ride  seemed  agreeable  to  both  gentlemen,  because  they 
found  amusement  in  each  other's  conversation,  although  their  characte.i 

*  k.  Huw-fbfitod  Highland  lad  m  eaUed  a  gilli*-w«t>fb(it    Oillie,  in  faoeral,  mvai    ••rvut  or  attoMUoL 
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nnd  habits  'if  thinking  were  in  many  respects  totally  opposite.  Edward, 
we  have  ibformed  the  reader,  was  warm  in  his  feelings,  wild  and  romantifi 
in  his  ideas  and  in  liis  taste  of  reading,  with  a  strung  disposition  towardr 
poetry.  Mr.  Bradwardine  was  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  piqued  himself 
upon  stalking  through  life  with  the  same  upright,  starched,  stoical  gravi^ 
which  distinguished  his  evening  promenade  upon  the  terrace  of  Tuily* 
Veolan,  where  for  hours  together — ^the  very  model  of  old  Hardyknut&^ 

Slately  stepped  he  east  ttie  wn*. 
And  ■uteljr  atepfied  ha  weHt 

As  for  literature,  he  read  the  classic  poets,  to  be  sure,  and  the  Epithal»- 
mium  of  Georgius  Buchanan,  and  Arthur  Johnston's  Psalms,  of  a  Sunday; 
and  the  Deliciffi  Poetarum  Scotorum,  and  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works,  and 
Barbour's  Bruce,  and  Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
and  the  Cherry  and  the  Slae.  But  though  he  thus  far  sacrificed  his  time 
to  the  Muses,  he  would,  if  the  truth  must  oe  spoken,  have  been  much  better 
pleased  had  the  pious  or  sapient  apothegms,  as  well  as  the  historical  nar- 
ratives, which  these  various  works  contained,  been  presented  to  him  in  the 
form  of  simple  prose.  And  he  sometimes  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
contempt  oi  the  "  vain  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem-making,"  in  wnich,  he 
said,  **  the  only  one  who  had  excelled  in  his  time  was  Allan  Ramsay,  the 
periwig-maker."* 

But  although  Edward  and  he  differed  toto  ccelOf  as  the  Baron  would  have 
said,  upon  this  subject,  yet  they  met  upon  history  as  on  a  neutral  ground, 
in  which  each  claimed  an  interest.  The  Baron,  indeed,  only  cumbered  his 
memory  with  matters  of  fact;  the  cold,  dry,  hard  oudines  which  historr 
delineates.  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  loved  to  fill  up  and  round  the  sketch 
with  the  colouring  of  a  vnirm  and  vivid  imagination,  which  ffives  light  and 
life/to  the  actors  and  speakers  in  the  drama  of  past  ages.  Tet  with  tastes 
so  opposite,  they  contributed  greatly  to  each  others  amusement.'  Mr. 
Bradwardine's  minute  narratives  and  poweiftil  memory  supplied  to  Waver- 
ley  fresh  subjects  of  the  kind  upon  which  his  fancy  loved  to  labour,  and 
opened  to  him  a  new  mine  of  incident  and  of  character.  And  he  repaid 
the  pleasure  thus  communicated,  by  an  earnest  attention,  valuable  to  all 
story-tellers,  more  especially  to  the  Baron,  who  felt  his  habits  of  self-respect 
flattered  by  it;  and  sometimes  also  by  reciprocal  communications,  which 
interested  Mr.  Bradwardine,  as  confirming  or  illustrating  his  own  favourite 
•iiecdotes.  Besides,  Mr.  Bradwardine  loved  to  talk  or  the  scenes  of  his 
^outh,  which  had  been  spent  in  camps  and  foreign  lands,  and  had  many 
wteresting  particulars  to  teU  of  the  generals  under  whom  he  had  served, 
and  the  actions  he  had  witnessed. 

Both  parties  returned  to  Tully-Veolan  in  great  good  humour  with  each 
Mher ;  W  averley  desirous  of  studying  more  attentively  what  he  considered 
as  a  singular  and  interesting  character,  gifted  with  a  memory  containing  a 
eurious  register  of  ancient  and  modem  anecdotes ;  and  Bnidwardine  dis- 
posed to  regard  Edward  as  puer  (or  rather  juvenis)  bonce  spei  ei  magnce 
mdoliSf  a  youth  devoid  of  that  petulant  volatility,  which  is  impatient  of,  or 
vilipends,  the  conversation  and  advice  of  his  seniors,  from  which  he  pre- 
dicted great  things  of  his  future  success  and  deportment  in  life.  There 
was  no  other  guest  except  Mr.  Kubrick,  whose  information  and  discourse, 
as  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar,  harmonned  veiy  well  with  that  of  the  Baron 
and  his  guest 

Shortly  after  dinner,  the  Baron,  as  if  to  show  ^at  his  temi^rance  was 
not  entirely  theoretical,  proposed  a  visit  to  Rose's  apartment,  or,  as  ho 
termed  it,  her  Troisiime  Etagt,     Waverley  was  accordingly  conducted 

•  1h«  Bwnoa  ougiit  to  have  renMinberad  that  the  jajroui  4Uan  Utaraltf  draw  hii  We  jc  tnm  Ih  t(ioM«  •« 
tbm  nohle  Earl,  wbum  be  temw— 

Dalhonaie  of  an  old  desoant, 
Mjr  itoap,  mf  pride,  nr  ornameftt. 
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tbroogh  ono  or  two  of  those  long  awkward  passagefl  with  whic^  ancioat 
architects  studied  to  puzzle  the  inhabitants  of  the  houies  wh<ch  thoj 
plauned,  at  the  end  of  which  Mr.  Bradwardine  began  to  ascend,  by  two 
jiteps  at  once,  a  very  steep,  narrow,  and  winding  stair,  leaving  Mr.  Ru 
brick  and  Waverley  to  fulluw  at  Qu>re  leisure,  while  he  should  anuouiije 
llieir  approach  to  his  daughtei. 

AiW  having  climbed  this  perpendicular  corkscrew  until  their  brains 
were  almost  giddv.  they  arrived  in  a  little  matted  lobby,  which  served  as 
an  ante-room  tg  Rone's  saiuuum  $anciorum,  and  through  which  they  entered 
her  parlour.  It  was  a  small  but  pleasant  apartment,  opening  to  tue  south, 
and  hung  with  tapestry;  adorned  besides  with  two  pictures,  one  .>f  lioi 
mother,  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess,  with  a  bell-hoop;  the  other  of  the 
Baron,  in  his  tenth  year,  in  a  blue  coat,  embroidered  waistcoat,  laced  hat, 
and  bag-wig,  witli  a  bow  in  his  hand.  Edward  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  costume,  and  at  the  odd  resemblance  between  the  round,  smooth,  red- 
cheeked,  starinz  visage  in  the  portrait,  and  the  gaunt,  bearded,  hollow- 
eyed,  swarthy  features,  which  travelling,  fatigues  of  war,  and  advanced 
age,  had  bestowed  on  the  original.  The  Baron  joined  in  the  laugh, 
''xruly,"  he  said,  "that  picture  was  a  woman's  fantasy  of  my  good 
mothePs  (a  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Tulliellum,  Captain  Waverley;  I 
indicated  the  house  to  you  when  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  Shinnyheuch ; 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  brought  in  by  the  Qovemment  in 
1715 ;)  I  never  sate  for  my  pourtraicture  but  once  since  that  was  painted» 
and  it  was  at  the  special  and  reiterated  request  of  the  Marechal  Duke  of 
Berwick." 

The  eood  old  gentleman  did  not  mention  what  Mr.  Kubrick  afterwards 
toM  Edward,  that  the  Duke  had  done  him  this  honour  on  account  of  his 
being  the  first  to  mount  the  breach  of  a  fort  in  Savoy  during  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1709,  and  his  having  there  defended  himself  with  his  half- 
pike  for  nearly  ten  minutes  before  any  support  reached  him.  To  do  the 
Baron  justice,  although  sufficiently  prone  to  dwell  upon,  and  even  to  exag- 
gerate his  family  dignity  and  consequence,  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  re&l 
oourafe  ever  to  allude  to  such  personal  acts  of  merit  as  he  had  himself 
manilested. 

Miss  Rose  now  appeared  from  the  interior  room  of  her  apartment,  to 
welcome  her  father  and  his  friends.  The  little  labours  in  which  she  had 
been  employed  obviously  showed  a  natural  taste,  which  required  only  culti- 
vation. Her  father  had  taught  her  French  and  Italian,  and  a  few  of  the 
ordinary  authors  in  those  languages  ornamented  her  shelves.  He  had 
endeavoured  also  to  be  her  preceptor  in  music ;  but  as  he  began  with  the 
more  abstruse  doctrines  of  the  scienoe,  and  was  not  perhaps  master  of  them 
himself,  she  had  made  no  proficiency  farther  than  to  be  able  to  accompany 
her  voice  with  the  harpsichord;  but  even  this  was  not  very  common 
in  Scotland  at  that  penod.  To  make  amends,  she  sung  with  great  taste 
and  feeling,  and  with  a  respect  to  the  sense  of  what  she  uttered  that  might 
be  proposed  in  example  to  ladies  of  much  superior  musical  talent.  Her 
natural  good  sense  taught  her,  that  if,  as  we  are  assured  oy  high  authority, 
music  be  "  married  to  immortal  verse,"  they  are  verv  often  divorced  by  the 
performer  in  a  most  shameful  manner.  It  was  pernaps  owing  to  thU  sen- 
sibility to  poetry,  and  power  of  combining  its  expression  with  those  of  the 
musical  notes,  that  her  singing  gave  more  pleasure  to  all  the  unlearned  in 
music,  and  even  to  many  of  me  learned,  than  could  have  been  communi- 
cated by  a  much  finer  voice  and  more  brilliant  execution,  unguided  by  the 
jame  delicacy  of  feeling.  . 

A  bartizan,  or  projecting  gallery,  before  the  windows  of  her  parlour, 
^rvod  t:  illustrate  another  of  Rose's  pursuits;  for  it  was  crowded  with 
flowers  of  different  kinds,  whic|^  she  had  takeii  under  her  special  protection 
4  projecting  turret  gave  access  tr  this  Gothic  balcony,  which  commanded  a 
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most  oeautiful  prospect.  The  formal  garden,  with  its  high  bounding  walls^ 
lay  below,  contracted,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  mere  parterre ;  while  the  ^jew 
ttztendcd  bejond  them  down  a  wooded  glen,  where  the  small  river  was 
sometimes  visible,  sometimes  hidden  in  copse.  The  eye  might  be  delayed 
by  a  desire  to  rest  on  the  rocks,  which  here  and  there  rose  from  the  dell 
with  massive  or  spiry  fronts,  or  it  might  dwell  on  the  noble,  though  ruined 
tower,  which  was  here  beheld  in  all  its  dignity,  frowning  from  a  promon- 
tory over  the  river.  To  the  left  were  seen  two  or  three  cottages,  a  part  of 
the  village ;  the  brow  of  the  hill  concealed  the  others.  The  glen,  or  dell, 
was  terminated  by  a  sheet  of  water,  called  Loch-Veolan,  into  which  the 
brook  discharged  itself,  and  which  now  glistened  in  the  western  sun.  The 
distant  country  seemed  open  and  varied  in  surface,  though  not  wooded ;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  view  until  the  scene  was  bounded  by  * 
ridge  of  distant  and  blue  hilb,  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
strath  or  valley.  To  this  pleasant  station  Miss  Bradwardine  had  ordered 
coffee. 

The  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  fortalice,  introduced  some  family  anecdotes 
and  tales  of  Scottish  chivalry,  which  the  Baron  told  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  projecting  peak  of  an  impending  crag  which  rose  near  it,  had  acquired 
the  name  of  St.  Swithin's  Chair.  It  was  th^  scene  of  a  peculiar  supersti- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Kubrick  mentioned  some  curious  particulars,  which 
reminded  Waverley  of  a  rhyme  quoted  by  Edgar  in  King  Lear ;  and  Roee 
was  called  upon  to  sing  a  uttle  legend,  in  which  they  had  been  interwoven 
by  some  village  poet, 

Wbo.  noieleM  as  the  race  fVnin  whioh  he  •prune, 
Saved  otJiera'  iwniet,  but  left  hu  own  meaag. 

The  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  her  music,  gave  all 
the  advantage  which  the  minstrel  could  have  desired,  and  which  his  poetry 
so  much  wanted.  I  almost  doubt  if  it  can  be  read  with  patience,  destitute 
of  these  advantages ;  although  I  conjecture  the  following  copy  to  have  been 
somewhat  corrected  by  Waverley  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  might  not 
relish  pure  antiquity: — 


On  Hallo«r-Maw  Eve,  ere  f  boone  jb  to  nat, 
Erer  beware  that  jruar  onuch  be  bleased ; 
SUrn  it  wiili  craaa.  and  rain  it  with  bead. 
Siii«  the  Ave.  and  mj  the  Creed. 

Par  on  Halluw-MaM  ISve  the  Nixht-Hac  will  ride. 
And  all  her  nine-fold  iweepinir  on  by  her  aide, 
Whether  the  wind  Kinir  lowlf  ur  loud. 
Satlinc  throiif  h  moonshine  «ir  swnihed  in  the  cloud. 

The  Lady  she  sat  in  Si.  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  ni«ht  has  damped  her  hair : 
Her  elieek  waa  paie^bat  raaulved  and  hirh 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

She  mnttered  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold, 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  raidniirht  wold, 
When  he  stopped  the  Hog  as  she  rode  Uie  night. 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  plighu 


He  that  dare  ait  on  St.  Swithtai'k  Chair. 
When  the  Night-Hag  wintis  the  troubled  ail, 

Sueations  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell, 
e  nay  ask,  and  she  must  talL 

The  Bnmn  haa  beeu  with  King  Robert  bis  i 
These  three  long  years  in  battle  and  siege ; 
News  are  there  mine  of  his  weal  or  his  woe, 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  charm  she  speaks  ;•« 
Is  it  the  moody  <iwl  thai  shrieks  f 
Or  is  it  that  sound.  iMtwizi  laoghler  and  scream. 
The  voice  of  the  Damon  who  haunts  the  stream  f 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sank  silent  and  low. 

And  tlie  roaring  torrent  ceaaed  to  flow ; 

The  caliu  was  more  dreadful  than  rairing  storm. 

When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the  ghaaily  fonal 
•  •  •  •  •  • 


"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  the  company,  especially  Captain  Waverley,  who 
iiiitena  with  such  laudable  gravity ;  it  is  but  a  fragment,  although  I  think 
there  are  other  verses,  describing  the  return  of  the  Baron  from  the  wars, 
and  how  the  lady  was  found  'clay-cold  upon  the  grounsill  ledge."' 

"It  is  one  of  those  fi^ent^,''  observed  Mr.  Bradwardine,  "with  which 
the  early  history  of  distinguished  families  was  deformed  in  the  times  of 
superstition ;  as  that  of  Rome,  and  other  ancient  nations,  had  their  prodi- 
gies, sir,  the  which  you  may  read  in  ancient  histories,  or  in  the  little  work 
compiled  by  Julius  Obsequens,  and  inscribed  by  the  learned  Scheffer,  tlie 
editor,  to  his  patron,  Benedictus  Skyttc,  Baron  of  Dudershoff.'^ 

*'Mt  father  has  a  stcange  de^ance  of  the  marvellous.  Captain  Waver^ny  ^ 
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obserred  Rose,  "  and  once  stood  firm  when  a  whole  Bjnod  of  Presbyterian 
divines  were  put  to  the  rout  by  a  sudden  apparition  of  the  foul  fiend." 

Wavei'ley  looked  as  if  desirous  to  hear  more. 

'*Ma8t  I  tell  my  story  as  well  as  sing  my  song? — Well. — Once  upon  a 
time  there  lived  an  old  woman,  called  Janet  Gellutlcy,  who  was  suspected 
to  be  a  witch,  on  the  infallible  grounds  that  she  was  very  old,  very  ugly, 
▼ery  poor,  and  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  poet,  and  the  other  a  ^1, 
which  visitation,  all  the  neighbourhood  agreed,  had  come  upon  her  for  the 
sin  of  witchcraft.  And  she  was  imprisoned  for  a  week  in  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church,  and  sparingly  supplied  with  food,  and  not  permitted  to  sleep, 
until  she  herself  became  as  much  persuaded  of  her  beinz  a  witch  as  her 
doduers;  and  in  this  lucid  and  happy  state  of  mind  was  brought  forth  to 
make  a  clean  breast,  that  is,  to  make  open  confession  of  her  sorceries,  be- 
fore all  the  Whig  gentiT  and  ministers  m  the  vicinity,  who  were  no  conju- 
rors themselves.  My  father  went  to  see  fair  play  between  the  witch  and 
the  clergy ;  for  the  witch  had  been  bom  on  his  estate.  And  while  the  witch 
was  coi^ssine  that  the  £nemy  appeared,  and  made  his  addresses  to  her  as 
a  handsome  buick  man, — ^which,  ii  you  could  have  seen  poor  old  blear-eyed 
Janet,  reflected  little  honour  on  Apollvon's  taste, — and  while  the  auditors 
listened  wiUi  astonished  ears,  and  the  clerk  recorded  with  a  trembling  hand, 
she,  all  of  a  sudden,  changed  the  low  mumbling  tone  with  which  she  spoke 
into  a  shrill  yell,  and  exclaimed,  *  Look  to  yourselves  1  look  to  yourselves  1 
I  see  the  Evil  One  sitting  in  the  midst  of  ye.'  The  surprise  was  general, 
and  terror  and  flight  its  immediate  consequences.  Happy  were  those  who 
were  next  the  door ;  and  many  were  the  disasters  that  befel  hats,  bands, 
cuffs,  and  wigs,  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  church,  where  they  left  the 
obstinate  prelatist  to  settle  matters  with  the  witch  and  her  admirer,  at  his 
own  peril  or  pleasure." 

**Risu  solvurUur  tabulcB"  said  the  Baron:  '*when  they  recovered  their 
panic  trepidation,  they  were  too  much  ashamed  to  bring  any  wakening  of 
Uie  process  against  Janet  Gellatley."* 

This  anecdote  led  to  a  long  discussion  of 

All  tboM  klle  thoachts  auJ  fanUMMa, 

PcTiCM.  dreaniB,  n|iinions  QnwMind, 

Shows,  viaooa.  stmUwaya.  and  pnipbeciM, 
Ami  all  that  feigned  la,  aa  leaungn,  talea,  and  liaa. 

With  such  conversation,  and  the  romantic  legends  which  it  produoe^ 
dosed  our  hero's  second  evening  in  the  house  of  TuUy-Veolan. 


€^fi^hx  tilt  /onrtttnttr* 


A  DISCOVERY. — WAVERLEY  BECOMES  DOMESTICATED  AT  TVLLT-VBOLAIT. 

The  next  day  Edward  arose  betimes,  and  in  a  morning  walk  around  the 
bouse  and  its  vicinity,  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  court  in  front  of  the 
dog-kennel,  where  his  friend  Davie  was  employed  about  his  four-footed 
charge.    One  quick  glance  of  his  eye  recognised  Waverley,  when,  instantly 

*  The  atrrf  iaat  told  waa  aaid  to  have  haf>peiieil  in  the  aoiith  of  Snullnnd  ;  hat-^eedamt  ^nna  foov— and  lal 
tbe  gown  bare  its  duos.    It  was  an  old  clergyman,  who  had  wiadom  and  firmness  enough  to  resist  ibe  panifl 
which  seized  his  hrathrra.  who  waa  the  means  of  rescuing  a  poor  insane  creature  fhim  the  crtiei  fkte  wliieb 
poold  otherwMs  have  evertakeii  liar.    Tbe  apooaata  of  tJia  trials  fur  wit43lM»aA  form  one  of  tiia  auist  daoli* 
fiMa  chapten  ia  Sor^iah  mun* 
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^niin^  hu  back,  as  if  he  had  not  observed  him,  he  hagxa  to  nog  pftrt  of 
an  old  iiallad: — 

YiHiDK  men  will  1ot«  ihee  mora  foir  and  mon  tet ; 

Heard  ir  to  nvnrv  tht  HtUf.  bird  mmg  f 
Old  men*B  love  the  itmiraifC  will  ItuA, 

And  the  tkrottk^ock'a  h0!ad  u  under  ku  wmg. 

The  yoanff  nuin*«  wrnth  is  like  lirht  stniw  on  fin ; 

tuard  I* $0 tnerrt the btUe  btrdtma t 
Bat  like  nNl-bui  ateel  ■  the  old  nan'a  ire, 

Amd  the  »hro$tk-cack*t  head  it  tmder  kit  wimg. 

The  yoang  man  will  brawl  at  the  evening  bonnl , 

Hemrd  ye  to  wterrf  the  UtUt  bird  ting  t 
Bat  Uie  old  man  will  draw  at  the  dawninff  the  awonl. 

And  the  thro$Ue-cock*t  head  it  wider  hit  i 


Wayerley  oould  not  avoid  obeerving  that  Davie  laid  something  like  a 
■atirioal  emphasis  on  these  lines.  He  therefore  approached,  ana  ende*- 
▼ouied,  by  sundry  queries,  to  elicit  from  him  what  the  innendo  might 
meaa ;  but  Davie  had  no  mind  to  explain,  and  had  wit  enough  to  make  his 
foUy  cloak  his  knavery.  i«dward  could  collect  nothing  from  him,  excepting 
that  the  Laird  of  Baunawhapple  had  gone  home  yesterday  morning,  "  wP 
his  boots  fu'  o'  bluid."  In  the  garden,  however,  he  met  the  old  butler,  who 
no  lonser  attempted  to  conceal,  that,  having  been  bred  in  the  nursery  lin« 
with  Simaek  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  he  sometimes  wrought  a  turn  in  the 
flower-borders  to  oblige  the  Laird  and  Miss  Rose.  By  a  series  of  queries, 
£dward  at  length  discovered,  with  a  painful  feeling  of  surprise  and  shame, 
that  Balmawhapple's  submission  and  apology  had  been  the  consequence 
oi  a  rencontre  with  the  Baron  before  his  guest  had  quitted  his  pillow,  in 
which  the  younger  combatant  had  been  disitfined  and  wounded  in  the 
sword-arm. 

Greatlv  mortified  at  this  information,  Edward  sought  out  his  friendly 
host,  and  anxiously  expostulated  with  him  upon  the  injustice  he  had  done 
him  in  anticipating  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Falconer,  a  circumstance  which, 
considering  his  youth  and  the  profession  of  arms  which  he  had  just  adopted, 
was  capable  of  being  represented  much  to  his  prejudice.  The  Baron  jus- 
tified himself  at  greater  lengt^  than  I  choose  to  repeat  He  urged  that  the 
quarrel  was  common  to  them,  and  that  Balmawhapple  could  not,  by  the 
code  of  honour,  iviie  giving  satisfaction  to  both,  which  he  had  done  in  his 
case  by  an  honourable  meeting,  and  in  that  of  Edward  by  such  a  palinode 
as  rendered  the  use  of  the  swurd  unnecessary,  and  which,  being  made  and 
accepted,  must  necessarily  $opite  the  whole  affair. 

With  this  excuse  or  explanation,  Waverley  was  silenced,  if  not  satisfied ; 
but  he  could  not  help  testifying  some  displeasure  against  the  Blessed  Bear, 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  nor  refrain  from  hinting,  that  the  sanc- 
tified epithet  was  hardly  appropriate.  The  Baron  observed,  he  could  not 
deny  that  **  the  Bear,  though  allowed  by  heralds  as  a  most  honourable  ordi- 
nary, had,  nevertheless,  somewhat  fierce,  churlish,  and  morose  in  his  dispo- 
sition, (as  might  be  read  in  Archibald  Simson,  pastor  of  Dalkeith's  Hiero- 
glyphica  Animaiium,)  and  had  thus  been  the  tvpe  of  many  quarrels  and 
dissensions  which  had  occurred  in  the  house  oc  Bradwardine ;  of  which,'' 
he  continued,  "I  might  commemorate  mine  own  unfortunate  dissension 
with  my  third  cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  who  was  so 
unthinlung  as  to  deride  my  family  name,  as  if  it  had  been  qucusi  Bear-uKUt' 
den;  a  most  uncivil  jest,  since  it  not  only  insinuated  that  the  founder  of 
our  house  occupied  such  a  mean  situation  as  to  be  a  custodier  of  wild  beasts, 
a  charge  which,  ye  must  have  observed,  is  only  intrusted  to  the  very  basest 
plebeians;  but,  moreover,  seemed  to  infer  that  our  coat-armour  had  not 
f)een  achieved  by  honourable  actions  in  war,  but  bestowed  by  way  oiparon 
nomamaj  or  pun  upon  our  family  appellation, — a  sort  of  bearing  whicn  the 
French  call  amunres  parlarUee;  the  Latins  arma  caniaiia  ;  and  ytmr  £r*gl  jeh 
authorities,  canting  heraldry ;  being  indeed  a  species  of  emblazoning  morf 
befitting  canters,  gaberlunsies,  and  suchlike  mendicants,  whose  gibberiak 
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ip  formed  upon  playine  upon  the  word,  Uiaii  the  noble,  honoarable.  and 
ascrfiil  science  of  heraldry,  which  aesigns  armorial  bearings  as  the  reward 
of  itoble  and  generous  actions,  and  not  to  tickle  the  ear  with  vain  quodii 
bets,  such  as  are  found  in  jest-books."*    Of  his  quarrel  with  Sir  11  >w,  h« 
•aid  nothing  more,  than  that  it  was  settled  in  a  fitting  manner. 

llanng  been  so  minute  with  respect  to  the  diversions  of  TullT-Veolan, 
on  the  first  days  of  Edward's  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  its 
inmates  to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  it  becomes  less  necessary  to  trace  the 
progress  of  his  intercourse  with  the  same  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  a 
young  man,  accustcMued  to  more  cheerful  society,  would  have  tired  of  the 
oonversation  of  so  violent  an  assertor  of  the  "  boast  of  heraldry"  as  the 
Baron;  but  £dward  found  an  agreeable  variety  in  that  of  Miss  Brad- 
wardine,  who  listened  with  eagerness  to  his  remarks  upon  literature,  and 
showed  great  justness  of  taste  in  her  answers.  The  sweetness  of  her  di»- 
position  nad  made  her  submit  with  complacency,  and  even  pleasure,  to  the 
course  of  reading  prescribed  bv  her  father,  although  it  not  only  compre- 
hended several  heavy  folios  of  history,  but  certain  gigantic  tomes  in  high- 
church  polemics.  In  heraldry  he  was  fortunately  contented  to  give  her 
only  sucn  a  slight  tincture  as  mi^ht  be  acquired  by  perusal  of  the  two  folio 
volumes  of  Nisbet.  Rose  was  indeed  the  very  apple  of  her  father's  eye. 
Her  constant  liveliness,  her  attention  to  all  those  little  obeervances  most 
gratifying  to  those  who  would  never  think  of  exacting  them,  her  beauty,  in 
which  he  recalled  the  features  of  his  beloved  wife,  her  unfeigned  pietv,  and 
the  noble  generosity  of  her  disposition,  would  have  justifi^  the  a£fection 
of  the  most  doting  father. 

His  anxiety  on  her  behalf  did  not,  however,  seem  to  extend  itself  in  that 
quarter,  where,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  it  is  most  efficiently  dis- 
played; in  labouring,  namely,  to  establisn  her  in  life,  either  bv  a  large 
dowry  or  a  wealthy  marriage.  By  an  old  settlement,  almost  all  the  landed 
estates  of  the  Baron  went,  after  his  death,  to  a  distant  relation ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  Miss  Bradwardine  would  remain  but  slenderly  provided  for, 
as  the  good  gentleman's  cash  itaatters  had  been  too  long  under  the  exclu- 
sive charge  of  Bailie  Macwheeble,  to  admit  of  any  great  expectations  from 
his  personal  succession.  It  is  true,  the  said  Bailie  loved  his  patron  and  his 
patron's  daughter  next  (although  at  an  incomparable  distance)  to  himself, 
lie  thought  it  was  possible  to  set  aside  the  settlement  on  the  male  line,  and 
had  actually  procured  an  opinion  to  that  effect  (and,  as  he  boasted,  without 
a  fee}  from  an  eminent  Scottish  counsel,  under  whose  notice  he  contrived 
to  bring  the  point  while  oonsulting  him  regularly  on  some  other  business. 
But  the  Baron  would*  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal  for  an  instant  On  the 
contraiT,  he  used  to  have  a  perverse  pleasure  in  boasting  that  the  barony 
of  Bradwardine  was  a  male  fief,  the  first  charter  having  been  given  at  that 
early  period  when  women  were  not  deemed  capable  to  hold  a  feudal  grant ; 
because,  according  toLes  amaturmet  de  Narmandiet  tfut  Phomme  ki  9e  bagi 
et  ki  eonatiUe;  or,  as  it  is  yet  more  ungallantly  expressed  by  other  authori- 
ties, all  of  whose  barbarous  names  he  delighted  to  quote  at  full  length, 
because  a  woman  could  not  serve  the  superior,  or  feudal  lord,  in  war,  on 
account  of  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  nor  assist  1dm  with  advice,  because  of 
her  limited  intellect,  nor  keep  his  counsel,  owing  to  the  infinnity  of  her 
disposition.  He  would  triumphantly  ask,  how  it  would  become  a  female, 
ana  that  female  a  Bradwardine,  to  be  seen  employed  in  9erviiio  exuendij  $eu 
ddrahendi^  caligas  regis  pott  battdUam  f  that  is,  in  pulling  off  the  king's 

•  Althnmrh  cutinc  iMraldry  ia  imieniny  raprolwted.  it  wnrot  n«v«rtheleai  to  Iuit«  been  adoptad  ia  Ui« 
inw  aid  flM4tu*  uS  maiij  bnQagreMii  familira.  That  the  motto  of  the  Veraons,  Ver  mm  temper  virrt,  u  a 
•«rfrct  paa.  and  an  v  ihat  of  lh«  Onalowa.  Ftatim  kmie.  The  Ptriiuemmiper  n§mm  of  Um  AaMnithera  ia 
JMt  ti»  a  ainiilar  olii^ion.  One  of  that  ancient  race,  findinir  that  an  untaRYUiiHt.  with  whom  he  had  Axed  a 
tiwrndr  Keetiac.  was  detemioed  to  take  the  opponnniir  of  aaMUKinatimc  him.  prereoted  the  haxard  by 
taahinf  on*,  hia  braina  with  a  battle-axe.  Two  vtardy  anna  braodishinfr  auch  a  weapoa,  fonn  the  ueeid 
«r  tHe  taniljr.  «itb  ti*  flbawe  Motto— /fcrwaeai  m  per-ttMcm  —  (1  bad  died. 


onleaa  I  had  gone  thiooii 
\«k   tJ 
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booM  ikfter  an  engagement,  which  was  the  feudal  nemee  by  which  he  helo 
the  barony  of  Bradwardine.  **  No/'  he  said,  "  beyond  hesitation,  proettl 
dubiOf  many  females,  as  worthy  as  Rose,  had  been  excluded,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  my  own  succession,  and  Heayen  forbid  that  I  should  do  aught 
that  might  oontrayene  the  destination  of  my  forefathers,  or  impinge  upon 
the  right  of  my  kinsman,  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inchgrabbit,  an  nonour- 
abie  though  decayed  branch  of  my  own  family." 

The  Bailie,  as  prime  minister,  having  received  this  decisive  communica- 
tion from  his  sovereign,  durst  not  press  his  own  opinion  any  farther,  but 
contented  himself  wim  deploring,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  Sannderson. 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  Laird's  self-willedness,  and  with  layin|^ 
plans  for  uniting  Rose  with  the  young  laird  of  Balmawhapple,  who  had  m 
nne  estate,  only  moderately  burdened,  and  was  a  faultless  young  gentle- 
mto,  being  as  sober  as  a  samt— if  you  keep  brandy  from  him,  and  him  front 
brandy — and  who,  in  brief,  had  no  imperfection  but  that  of  keeping  light 
company  at  a  time;  such  as  Jinker,  the  horse-couper,  and  Gibby  Gae- 
throughwi't,  the  piper  o'  Cupar ;  **  o'  whilk  follies,  Mr.  Sannderson,  he'll 
mend,  he'll  mend," — pronounced  the  Bailie. 

'*  Like  sour  ale  in  simmer,"  added  Davie  Gellatley,  who  happened  to  be 
nearer  the  conclave  than  they  were  aware  of. 

Miss  Bradwardine,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  curiosity  of  a  recluse,  attached  herself  to  the  opportunities  of  increasing 
her  store  of  literature  which  Edward's  visit  afforded  her.  He  sent  for  some 
of  his  books  from  his  quarters,  and  they  opened  to  her  sources  of  delight 
of  which  she  had  hitherto  had  no  idea.  The  best  English  poets,  of  every 
description,  and  other  works  on  belles  lettres,  made  a  part  of  this  precious 
cargo.  Her  music,  even  her  flowers,  were  neglected,  and  Saunaers  not 
only  mourned  over,  but  began  to  mutiny  against  the  labour  for  which  he 
now  scarce  received  thanks.  These  new  pleasures  became  graduall;^  en- 
hanced by  sharing  them  with  one  of  a  kindred  taste.  Edwara's  readiness 
to  comment,  to  recite,  to  explain  difficult  passages,  rendered  his  assistanos 
invaluable ;  and  the  wild  romance  of  his  spirit  delighted  a  character  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  observe  its  deficiencies.  Upon  subjects  which 
interested  him,  and  when  quite  at  ease,  he  possessed  that  flow  of  natural, 
and  somewhat  florid  eloquence,  which  has  been  supposed  as  powerful  even 
as  figure,  fashion,  fame,  or  fortune,  in  winning  the  female  neart.  There 
was,  therefore,  an  increasing  danger  in  this  constant  intercourse,  to  poor 
Rose's  peace  of  mind,  which  was  the  more  imminent,  as  her  father  was 
greatly  too  much  abstracted  in  his  studies,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
dignity,  to  dream  of  his  daughter's  incurring  it.  Tne  daughters  of  the 
house  of  Bradwardine  were,  in  his  opinion,  like  those  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon or  Austria,  placed  high  above  the  clouds  of  passion  which  might  obfus- 
cate the  intellects  of  meaner  females ;  they  moved  in  another  sphere,  were 
governed  by  other  feelings,  and  amenable  to  other  rules,  than  those  of  idle 
and  fantastic  affection.  In  short,  he  shut  his  eyes  so  resolutely  to  the 
natural  consequences  of  Edward's  intimacy  with  Miss  Bradwardine,  that 
the  whole  neignbourhood  concluded  that  he  had  opened  them  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  match  between  his  daughter  and  the  wealthy  young  Englishman, 
and  pronounced  him  much  less  a  fool  than  he  had  generally  shovm  himself 
in  cases  where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

If  the  Baron,  however,  had  really  meditated  such  an  alliance,  the  indif> 
ference  of  Waverley  would  have  been  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  project 
Our  hero,  since  mixing  more  freely  with  the  world,  had  learned  to  think 
with  great  shame  and  confusion  upon  his  mental  legend  of  Saint  Cecilia^ 
and  the  vexation  of  these  reflections  was  likely,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
counterbalance  the  natural  susceptibility  of  his  disposition.  Besides,  Rose 
Bradwardine,  beautiful  and  amiable  as  we  have  described  her,  had  not  pre> 
eiscly  the  sort  of  beauty  or  merit  which  captivates  a  romantic  imagination 
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in  early  joath.  She  was  too  frank,  too  confiding,  too  kind ;  amiable  qaali 
ties,  undoabtedly,  but  destructive  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  a  youth  of 
imagination  delights  to  address  the  empress  of  his  affections.  Was  it 
possible  to  bow,  to  tremble,  and  to  adore,  uefore  the  timid,  yet  playful  little 
rirl,  who  now  asked  Edward  to  mend  her  pen,  now  to  construe  a  stanza  in 
ToBso,  and  now  how  to  spell  a  ven^ — very  long  word  in  her  version  of  it?. 
All  these  incidents  have  their  fascination  on  me  mind  at  a  certain  period 
id  life,  but  not  when  a  youth  is  entering  it,  and  rather  looking  out  for  som* 
object  whose  affection  may  dignify  him  in  his  own  eyes,  than  stooping  to 
one  who  looks  up  to  him  for  such  distinction.  Hence,  though  there  can  be 
BO  rule  in  so  eaprioious  a  passion,  early  love  is  frequently  ambitious  in 
ehoosing  its  object;  or  which  comes  to  the  same,  selects  her  (as  in  the  case 
of  Saint  Cecilia  aforesaid)  from  a  situation  that  gives  fair  scope  for  le  beau 
ideal,  which  the  reality  of  intimate  and  familiar  life  rather  tends  to  limit 
and  impair.  I  knew  a  very  accomplished  and  sensible  young  man  cured 
of  a  violent  passion  for  a  pretty  woman,  whose  talents  were  not  equal  to 
her  face  and  figure,  by  bein^  permitted  to  bear  her  company  for  a  whole 
afternoon.  Thus  it  is  certain,  that  had  Edward  enjoyed  such  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  conversing  with  Jfiss  Stubbs,  Aunt  Rachel's  precaution  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  for  he  would  as  soon  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
dairy-maid.  And  although  Miss  Bradwardine  was  a  very  different  character, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  very  intimacy  of  their  intercourse  prevented  hia 
feeling  for  her  other  sentiments  than  those  of  a  brother  for  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  sister;  while  the  sentiments  of  poor  Rose  were  gradually,  and 
without  her  being  conscious,  assuming  a  shade  of  warmer  anection. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  Edward,  when  he  sent  to  Dundee  fof  the  book« 
before  mentioned,  had  applied  for,  and  received  permission,  extending  his 
leave  of  absence.  But  toe  letter  of  his  commanding-officer  contained  a 
friendly  recommendation  to  him,  not  to  spend  his  time  exclusively  with 
persons,  who,  estimable  as  they  might  be  in  a  general  sense,  could  not  be 
supposed  well  affected  to  a  government  which  they  declined  to  acknowledge 
hy  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  letter  further  insinuated,  though 
with  great  delicacy,  that  although  some  family  connexioi^  might  be  sup- 
posed to  render  it  necessary  for  Captain  Waverley  to  communicate  with 
gentlemen  who  were  in  this  unpleasant  state  of  suspicion,  yet  his  father's 
situation  and  wishes  ought  to  prevent  his  prolonging  those  attentions  into 
exclusive  intimacy.  And  it  was  intimated,  that  while  his  political  prin- 
ciples were  endangered  by  communicating  with  laymen  of  this  description, 
he  might  also  receive  erroneous  impressions  in  religion  from  the  prelatio 
clergy,  who  so  perversely  laboured  to  set  up  the  royal  prerogative  in  things 
sacred. 

This  last  insinuation  probably  induced  Waverley  to  set  both  down  to  the 

Srejudices  of  his  commanding-officer.  He  was  sensible  that  Mr.  Bradwar- 
ine  had  acted  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  in  never  entering  upon 
any  discussion  that  had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  bias  his  mind  in  poll- 
tioal  (  pinions,  although  he  was  himself  not  only  a  decided  partisan  of  the 
exiled  family,  but  had  been  trusted  at  different  times  with  important  com- 
missions for  their  service.  Sensible,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  risk  of 
his  being  perverted  from  his  allegiance,  Edward  felt  as  if  he  should  do  hia 
uncle's  old  friend  injustice  in  removing  from  a  house  where  he  gave  and* 
received  pleasure  and  amusement,  merely  to  gratify  a  prejudiced  and  ill- 
.Tudged  suspicion.  He  therefore  wrote  a  very  general  answer,  assuring  hia 
commandinis-officer  that  his  loyalty  was  not  in  the  most  distant  danger  of 
eontamination,  and  continued  an  honoured  guest  and  inmate  of  the  hoiiae 
n{  TuUy-Veolan, 

h2 
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A  CRBAGH,*   AND  ITS  CONSBaUBVCBS. 

WaiN  Edward  had  been  a  gaest  at  TuUj-Veolan  nearly  six  weeks,  hk 
deftcried  one  morning,  as  he  took  his  usual  walk  before  the  breakfast^boor, 
signs  of  uncommon  perturbation  in  the  family.  Four  bare-legged  dairy- 
maids, with  each  an  empty  milk-pail  in  her  hand,  ran  about  with  frantw 
fdstures,  and  uttering  loud  exclamations  of  surprise,  grief,  and  resentment, 
rom  their  appearance,  a  pagan  might  have  oonceivM  them  a  detachment 
of  the  celebrated  Bolides,  just  come  m>m  their  baleing  penance.  As  nothing 
was  to  be  got  from  this  distracted  chorus,  excepting  "  Lord  guide  us  1"  and 
"Eh  sirs!''  ejaculations  which  threw  no  light  upon  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
may, Waverley  repaired  to  the  fore-court»  as  it  was  called,  where  he  beheld 
Bailie  Macwheeble  cantering  his  white  pony  down  tibe  avenue  vnth  all  the 
speed  it  could  muster.  He  had  arrived,  it  would  seem,  upon  a  hasty  sum- 
mons, and  was  followed  by  half-a-ecore  of  peasants  from  the  village,  who 
had  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  him.     ' 

The  Bailie,  greatly  too  busy,  and  too  important,  to  enter  into  explanations 
vrith  Edward,  summoned  forth  Mr.  Saunaerson,  who  appeared  with  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  dismay  was  mingled  with  solemnity,  and  they  immediately 
entered  into  close  conference.  iMvie  Gellatley  was  also  seen  in  the  group, 
idle  as  Diogenes  at  Sinope,  while  his  countrymen  were  preparing  for  a  siege. 
His  spirits  always  rose  with  any  thing,  good  or  bad,  which  occasioned 
tumult,  and  he  continued  frisking,  hopping,  dancing,  and  singing  the  bur* 
den  of  an  old  ballad. 

Our  gwr*!  t*  |WM, 

until,  happening  to  pass  too  near  the  Bailie,  he  received  an  admonitory  hint 
from  his  norse-whip,  which  converted  his  songs  into  lanientation. 

Passing  from  thence  towards  the  garden,  Waverley  beheld  the  Baron  in 
person,  measuring  and  re-measuring,  with  swift  and  tremendous  strides,  the 
length  of  the  terrace ;  his  countenance  clouded  with  offended  pride  and  in- 
dignation, and  the  whole  of  his  demeanour  such  as  seemed  to  mdicate,  that 
any  inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  his  discomposure  would  give  pain  at 
least,  if  not  offence.  Waverley  therefore  glidea  into  the  house,  without 
addressing  him,  and  took  his  way  to  the  breakfast-parlour,  where  he  found 
his  young  friend  Rose,  who,  though  she  neither  exhibited  the  resentment 
of  her  father,  the  turbid  importance  of  Bailie  Macwheeble,  nor  the  despair 
of  the  handmaidens,  seemed  vexed  and  thoughtful.  A  single  word  explained 
the  mystery.  "  Your  breakfast  will  be  a  disturbed  one,  Captain  Waverley, 
A  party  of  Gaterans  have  come  down  upon  us,  last  night,  and  have  driven 
off  all  our  milch  cows." 

"  A  party  of  Caterans  ?" 

**  Yes ;  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  Highlands.  We  used  to  b<  quite 
fiee  from  them  while  we  paid  black-mail  to  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  Vich  Ian  A'ohr; 
.hut  my  father  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  birth  to  pay  it  any 
s  )nger,  and  so  this  disaster  has  happened.  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  cattle. 
Captain  Waverley,  that  vexes  me ;  out  my  father  is  so  much  hurt  at  the 
affront,  and  is  so  bold  and  hot,  that  I  fear  he  will  try  to  recover  them  by 
the  strong  hand ;  and  if  he  is  not  hurt  himself,  he  will  Kurt  some  of  these 
wild  people,  and  then  there  will  be  no  peace  between  them  and  us  perhaps 
for  our  lifetime ;  and  we  cannot  defena  ourselves  as  in  old  times,  for  the 
government  have  taken  all  our  arms ;  and  my  dear  father  is  so  rash—  Oh, 

*  A  tntnA  was  an  iocunlon  for  plaodar,  termed  on  ibe  Borden  a  raid. 
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wkftS  will  become  of  xuV Here  poor  Rose  lost  heart  altogetlier,  tokd 

burst  mto  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  Baron  entered  at  this  moment,  and  rebuked  her  with  more  asperiif 
than  Waverlej  had  ever  heard  him  use  to  any  one.  **  Was  it  not  a  shame, ' 
he  said,  "  that  she  should  exhibit  herself  before  any  gentleman  in  snoh  a 
light,  as  if  she  shed  tears  for  a  drove  of  homed  nolt  and  milch  kine,  like 
the  daughter  of  a  Cheshire  yeoman !  Captain  Waverley,  I  must  request 
your  favourable  construction  of  her  grief,  which  mayv  or  ought  to  proceed, 
solely  from  seeinjg  her  father's  estate  exposed  to  spuUie  and  depredatioa 
from  common  thieves  and  sornars,*  while  we  are  not  sJlowed  to  keep  half  a 
score  of  muskets,  whether  for  defence  or  rescue." 

Bailie  Macwheeble  entered  immediately  afterwards,  and  by  his  report  of 
arms  and  ammunition  confirmed  this  statement,  informing  the  Baron,  in  a 
melancholy  voice,  that  though  the  people  would  certainly  obey  his  honour's 
orders,  yet  there  was  no  chance  of  tneir  following  the  gear  to  ony  guid 
purpose,  in  respect  there  were  only  his  honour's  body  servants  who  had 
swords  and  pistols,  and  the  depredators  were  twelve  Highlanders,  com- 

Sletely  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  —  Having  delivered  this 
oleful  annunciation,  he  assumed  a  posture  of  silent  dejection,  shaking  his 
head  slowly  with  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  when  it  is  ceasing  to  vibrate, 
and  then  remained  stationary,  his  body  stooping  at  a  more  acute  angle  than 
usual,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  person  projectutg  in  proportion. 

The  Baron,  meanwhile,  pacea  the  room  in  silent  indignation,  and  a 
length  fixine  his  eye  upon  an  old  portrait,  whose  person  was  clad  in  armour, 
and  whose  features  elared  grimly  out  of  a  huge  bush  of  hair,  part  of  which 
descended  from  his  head  to  his  shoulders,  and  part  from  his  ohm  and  upper- 
lip  to  his  breast-plate,  — *  *'  That  eentleman,  Captain  Waverley,  my  grand* 
sire,"  he  said, ''  with  two  hundred  horse,  whom  he  levied  within  his  own 
bounds,  discomfited  and  put  to  the  rout  more  than  five  hundred  of  these 
Highland  reivers,  who  have  been  eyer  lapis  ojlfensianis^  ei  pelra  scandcdi,  a 
stumbling-block  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  tne  Lowland  vicinage — he  disoom* 
fited  them,  I  say,  when  they  had  the  temerity  to  descend  to  harry  this 
country,  in  the  tune  of  the  civil  dissensions,  m  the  year  of  grace  sixteen 
hundred  forty  and  two.  And  now,  sir,  I,  his  grandson,  am  thus  used  at 
such  unworthy  hands  1'' 

Here  there  was  an  awful  pause ;  after  which  all  the  company,  as  is  usual 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  began  to  give  separate  and  inconsistent  counsel. 
Alexander  ab  Alexandre  proposed  they  snould  send  some  one  to  compound 
with  the  Caterans,  who  would  readily,  he  said,  give  up  their  prey  for  a 
dollar  a-head.  The  Bailie  opined  that  this  transaction  would  amount  to 
theft-boot,  or  composition  of  felony ;  and  he  recommended  that  some  canny 
hand  should  be  sent  up  to  the  glens  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could,  as 
it  were  for  himself,  so  tnat  the  laird  might  not  be  seen  in  such  a  transaction. 
Edward  proposed  to  send  off  to  the  nearest  garrison  for  a  party  of  soldiers 
and  a  magistrate's  warrant ;  and  Rose,  as  far  as  she  dared,  endeavoured  to 
insinuate  the  course  of  paying  the  arrears  of  tribute  money  to  Fergus 
Mao-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Yohr,  who,  diey  all  knew,  could  easily  procure  restora- 
tion of  the  cattle,  if  he  were  properly  propitiatod. 

None  of  these  proposals  met  the  Baron  s  approbation.  The  idea  of  com- 
position, direct  or  implied,  was  absolutely  ignominious ;  that  of  Waverley 
only  showed  that  he  aid  not  understand  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
pohtical  parties  which  divided  it ;  and,  standing  matters  as  tiiey  did  with 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Yohr,  the  Baron  would  make  no  concession  to 
him,  were  it,  he  said,  **  to  procure  restitution  in  integrum  of  every  stirk  nnd 
snt  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan,  had  stolen  since  the  days 
*i£  Malcolm  Canmore." 

*  Sontarg  majr  ba  trMMlated  ttardy  be^imn,  more  nperially  indieattitf  theme  anwelcome  Twiton  who 
and  VKWala  by  f>rae,  or  aooMlhuic  approachiux  to  it. 
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In  fact,  his  Toioe  was  still  for  war,  and  he  proposed  to  send  eacpresw  to 
Balmawhapple,  Killancurcit,  Tulliellum,  and  other  lairds,  who  were  exposed 
to  similar  aepredations,  inviting  them  to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  '*  and  then, 
sir,  shall  these  nebulones  neqttUaimiy  as  LeeUeus  calls  them,  be  brought  to 
the  fate  of  their  predecessor  Cacus, 

EliKM  oetilfM,  et  sioRum  MOf  oim  pattur." 

The  Bailie,  who  by  no  means  relished  these  warlike  counsels,  here  pulled 
forth  an  immense  watch,  of  the  colour,  and  nearly  of  the  size,  of  a  pewter 
warming-pan,  and  observed  it  was  now  past  noon,  and  that  the  Caterana 
h«id  been  seen  in  the  pass  of  Bally-Brougn  soon  after  sun-rise ;  so  that  be- 
fore the  allied  forces  could  assemble,  they  and  their  prey  would  be  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  active  pursuit,  and  sheltered  in  those  pathless 
deserts  where  it  was  neither  advisable  to  follow,  nor  indeed  possible  to 
trace  them. 

This  proposition  was  undeniable.  The  council  therefore  broke  up  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  as  has  occurred  to  councils  of  more  importance ; 
only  it  was  determined  that  the  Bailie  should  send  his  own  three  milk-cows 
down  to  the  Mains  for  the  use  of  the  Baron's  family,  and  brew  small  ale, 
as  a  substitute  for  milk,  in  his  own.  To  this  arrangement,  which  was 
suggested  by  Saunderson,  the  Bailie  readily  assented,  both  from  habitual 
deference  to  the  family,  and  an  internal  consciousness  that  his  courtesy 
would,  in  some  mode  or  other,  be  repaid  ten-fold. 

The  Baron  having  also  retired  to  give  some  necessary  directions,  Waver- 
ley  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask,  whether  this  Fergus,  with  the  unpro- 
nounceable name,  was  the  chief  thief-taker  of  the  district. 

"  Thief-taker  I"  answered  Rose,  laughing ;  "  he  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
honour  and  consequence;  the  chieftain  of  an  independent  branch  of  a 
powerful  Highland  clan,  and  is  much  respected,  both  for  his  own  power, 
and  that  of  his  kith,  kin,  and  allies/' 

"  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  thieves,  then?  is  he  a  magistrate,  or  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace  ?"  asked  Waverley. 

"  The  commission  of  war  rather,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,"  said  Rose ; 
**  for  he  is  a  very  unquiet  neighbour  to  his  un-friends,  and  keeps  a  greater 
foUowing  on  foot  than  many  that  have  thrice  his  estate.  As  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  thieves,  that  I  cannot  well  explain ;  but  the  boldest  of 
them  will  never  steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that  pays  black-mail  to  Yich  lau 
Vohr." 

'*  And  what  is  black-mail  V 

**  A  sort  of  protection-money  that  Low-country  gentlemen  and  heritors, 
lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  to  some  Highland  chief,  that  he  may  neither 
do  them  harm  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done  to  them  by  others ;  and  then, 
if  your  cattle  are  stolen,  you  have  only  to  send  him  word,  and  he  will  re<x>- 
ver  them ;  or  it  may  be,  he  will  drive  away  cows  from  some  distant  place, 
where  he  has  a  quarrel,  and  give  them  to  you  to  make  up  your  loss." 

*'  And  is  this  sort  of  Highland  Jonathan  Wild  admitted  into  society,  and 
called  a  gentleman  ?" 

"So  much  so,"  said  Rose,  "that  the  quarrel  between  my  father  and 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  began  at  a  county  meeting,  where  he  wanted  to  take 
precedence  of  all  the  Lowland  gentlemen  then  present,  only  my  father 
would  not  suffer  it.  And  then  he  upbraided  my  father  that  he  was  under 
his  banner,  and  paid  him  tribute ;  and  my  father  was  in  a  towering  passion, 
for  Bailie  Macwheeble,  who  manages  such  things  his  own  way,  had  con- 
trived to  keep  this  black-mail  a  secret  from  him,  and  passed  it  in  Lis  account 
for  cess-moncy.  And  they  would  have  fought ;  but  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  said, 
very  gallantly,  he  would  never  raise  his  hand  against  a  grey  head  that  vrvuf 
so  much  respected  as  my  father's.  Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish  uoy  had  coniluuea 
friends  I" 
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**  And  did  yoa  ever  see  this  Mr.  Mao-iyor,  if  that  be  hit  name,  Miaa 
Bmdwardine  7" 

**  No,  that  is  not  his  name ;  and  he  wonid  consider  nuuter  as  a  sort  of 
affront,  only  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  know  no  better.  But  th» 
Lowlanders  call  him,  like  other  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  his  estate, 
Glennaquoich ;  and  the  Highlanders  call  him  Vich  Ian  Yohr,  that  is  the 
8on  of  John  the  Great ;  and  we  upon  the  braes  here  call  him  by  both  names 
indifferently." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  neyer  bring  my  English  tongne  to  call  him  by  either 
one  or  other." 

''Biit  he  is  a  yeiy  polite,  handsome  man,"  continued  Rose;  "and  his 
Bister  Flora  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  ladies  in 
this  country :  she  was  bred  in  a  conyent  in  France,  and  was  a  great  friend 
of  mine  before  this  unhappy  dispute.  Dear  Captain  Wayerley,  try  your 
influence  with  my  father  to  make  matters  up.  I  am  sure  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  our  troubles;  for  Tully-Veolan  has  neyer  been  a  safe  or  quiet 
residence  when  we  haye  been  at  feud  with  the  Highlanders.  When  I  was 
a  girl  about  ten,  there  was  a  skirmish  fought  between  a  party  of  twenty  of 
them,  and  my  father  and  his  seryants,  behind  the  Mains ;  and  the  bullets 
broke  several  panes  in  the  north  windows,  they  were  so  near.  Three  of  the 
Highlanders  were  killed,  and  they  brought  them  in,  wrapped  in  their  plaids, 
and  laid  them  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  hall ;  and  next  morning,  their  wives 
and  daughters  came,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  the  coronach,  and 
shriekine,  and  carried  away  the  dead  bodies,  with  the  pipes  playing  before 
them,  r  could  not  sleep  for  six  weeks  without  starting,  and  thinking  1 
heard  these  terrible  cries,  and  saw  the  bodies  lying  on  the  steps,  all  stiff  and 
swathed  up  in  their  bloody  tartans.  But  since  that  time  there  came  a  party 
from  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  with  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
or  some  such  great  than,  and  took  away  all  our  arms ;  and  now,  how  are  we 
to  protect  ourselves  if  they  come  down  in  any  strength  ?" 

Wayerley  could  not  help  starting  at  a  story  which  bore  so  much  resem- 
blance to  one  of  his  own  day-dreams.  Here  was  a  girl  scarce  seventeen, 
the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  both  in  temper  and  appearance,  who  had  witnessed 
with  her  own  eyes  such  a  scene  as  he  had  used  to  conjure  up  in  his  imagi- 
nation, as  only  occurring  in  ancient  times,  and  spoke  of  it  coolly,  >>s  one 
yery  likely  to  recur.  He  felt  at  once  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  and  that 
slight  sense  of  danger  which  only  serves  to  heighten  its  interest.  He  might 
have  said  with  Malvolio,  " '  I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade 
me !'  I  am  actually  in  the  land  of  military  and  romantic  adventures,  and  it 
only  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  my  own  share  in  them." 

The  whole  circumstances  now  detailed  concerning  the  state  of  the  country, 
seemed  equally  novel  and  extraordinary.  He  had  indeed  often  heard  ef 
Highland  thieves,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  systematic  mode  in  which  their 
depredations  were  conducted ;  and  that  the  practice  was  connived  at,  and 
even  encouraged,  by  many  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  who  not  only  found 
the  crcaghs,  or  forays,  useful  for  the  purpose  of  training  individuals  of 
their  clan  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but  also  of  maintaining  a  wholesome 
terror  among  their  Lowland  neighbours,  and  levying,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
tribute  from  them,  under  colour  of  protection-money. 

Bailie  Macwheeble,  who  soon  afterwards  entered,  expatiated  still  more  at 
length  upon  the  same  topic.  This  honest  gentleman's  conversation  was  so 
formed  upon  his  professional  practice,  that  Davie  Gellatley  once  said  his 
ii^MXiurse  was  like  ''  a  charge  of  horning."  He  assured  our  hero,  that 
*'  from  the  mmst  ancient  times  of  record,  the  lawless  thieves,  limmers,  and 
broken  men  of  the  Highlands,  had  been  in  fellowship  together  by  reason  of 
thf'ir  surnames,  for  the  committing  of  divers  thefts,  reifs,  and  herships  upon 
the  honest,  men  of  the  Low  Country,  when  they  not  only  intromitted  with 
thmr  whole  goods  and  gear,  corn,  cattle,  horse,  nolt,  sheep,  outsight  and 
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innight  plenisking,  at  their  wicked  pleasure,  but  moreoTer  made  piiBonerc 
ransomed  them,  or  concussed  them  into  giving  borrows  (pledgee)  to  enter 
into  captivity  again :  all  which  was  directly  prohibited  in  divers  parts  of 
the  Statute  book,  both  by  the  act  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  various  others ;  the  whilk  statutes,  with  all  that  had  followed 
and  might  follow  thereupon,  were  shamefully  broken  and  vilipended  by  tlie 
said  somars,  limmers,  and  broken  men,  associated  into  fellowships,  for  tbe 
aforesaid  purposes  of  theft,  stouthreef,  fire-raising,  murther,  raptus  muliemwi^ 
or  forcible  abduction  of  women,  and  such  like  as  aforesaid." 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Waverley  that  these  deeds  of  violence  should 
be  familiar  to  men's  minds,  and  currently  talked  of,  as  falling  within  the 
common  order  of  things,  and  happening  daily  in  the  immediate  vicini|j, 
without  his  having  crossed  the  seas,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  the  otherwiie 
well-ordered  island  of  Great  Britain.* 


Cjfaptir  tilt  ^iitnDt|r- 

AN  UNEXPECTED  ALLY  APPEARS. 

The  Baron  returned  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
covered  his  composure  and  good-humour.  lie  not  only  confirmed  the  stories 
which  Edward  nad  heard  from  Rose  and  Bailie  Macwheeble,  but  added 
many  anecdotes  from  his  own  experience,  concerning  the  state  of  the  High- 
lands and  their  inhabitants.  The  chiefs  he  pronounced  to  be,  in  generaL 
gentlemen  of  great  honour  and  high  pedigree,  whose  word  was  accounted 
as  a  law  by  all  those  of  their  own  sent,  or  clan.  "  It  did  not,  indeedt"  he 
said,  '*  become  them,  as  had  occurred  in  late  instances,  to  propone  their 
prosapia,  a  linea^  which  rested  for  the  most  part  on  the  vain  and  foad 
rhymes  of  their  Ssannachies  or  Bhairds,  as  aec^uiponderate  with  the  evidence 
of  ancient  charters  and  royal  grants  of  antiquity,  conferred  upon  distin- 
guished houses  in  the  Low  Country  by  divers  Scottish  monarchs ;  neverthe- 
&SS,  such  was  their  outrecuidance  and  presumption,  as  to  undervalue  those 
who  possessed  such  evidents,  as  if  they  held  their  lands  in  a  sheep's  skin." 

This,  by  the  way,  pretty  well  explained  the  cause  of  quarrel  between  the 
Baron  and  his  Highland  ally.  But  he  went  on  to  state  so  many  curious 
particulars  concerning  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  this  patriarchal 
race,  that  Edward's  curiosity  became  highly  interested,  and  he  inquired 
whetliiT  it  was  possible  to  make  with  safety  an  excursion  into  the  neigh- 
bouring! Highlands,  whose  dusky  barrier  of  mountains  had  already  excited 
his  wisii  to  penetrate  beyond  them.  The  Baron  assured  his  guest  that 
nothing  woula  be  more  easv,  providing  this  quarrel  were  first  made  up, 
sinctj  ho  could  himself  give  him  letters  to  many  of  the  distinguished  chieu, 
win;  would  receive  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

While  they  were  on  this  topic,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and,  ushered 

*  Mac-Dnnald  of  Btrrisdale.  om  of  the  r^ry  Inst  Hifhland  (tentlemen  who  rarrwd  on  the  plondehnc 
■patera  to  any  Rreat  oxteirt,  was  a  scholar  and  a  well-bred  icentlomaa.  He  engniTed  on  bia  braadawords  tlM 
well  known  liiiea  — 

H«c  ttbi  finint  artet— paciaque  imponera  nwram, 

Paroere  sotaiieelii,  at  debellara  svperboa. 

Indeed,  the  lerylnir  of  Mai4t*mail  waa.  before  1749,  practised  by  aeveral  chiefs  of  very  hlftl)  rank.  who.  ia 
doiiiK  so.  ountended  that  tliey  were  lemlinc  the  laws  the  asunUnoe  of  their  anna  and  swords,  and  aflunlina  a 
protection  which  conld  not  he  obtained  from  the  mafn^trncy  in  the  disturbed  slate  of  the  country.  Iiie 
aatlior  has  seen  a  menmir  of  Mae-Phenon  of  Clany,  cliief  of  that  ancient  clan,  from  which  it  appears  tluu 
he  levieJ  protection-money  to  a  very  lance  amount,  which  waa  wilIiiiKljr  paid  even  by  some  of  his  must 
puwerfbl  neiffhiioors.  A  aentleman  of  thia  clan  liearimr  a  rlerf^rman  hold  forth  to  his  confrrepition  on  the 
ehme  uf  theft,  interropted  the  preacher  to  assure  him,  hie  niii^hl  leave  the  enfontemeui  of  snch  doetr«n«i'  tn 
Ctony  Mao-nienon,  whose  broadsword  woald  put  a  Mop  to  theft  sooner  than  all  the  so*  moos  of  all  im 
atnisten  of  tlM  tmid. 
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by  Siunden  Sanndenon,  a  Highlander,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  entvred 
the  apartment.  Had  it  not  been  that  Saunders  acted  the  part  of  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  this  martial  apparition,  without  appearing  to  deviate  from 
his  usual  oomgosure,  and  tbat  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor  Rose  exhibited 
any  emotion,  Edward  would  certainly  have  thought  the  intrusion  hostile. 
As  it  was,  he  started  at  the  sight  of  what  he  had  not  yet  happened  to  see,  a 
mountaineer  in  his  full  national  costume.  The  indiTidual  Gael  was  a  stoiit» 
dark,  young  man,  of  low  stature,  the  ample  folds  of  whose  plaid  added  to 
the  appearance  of  strength  which  his  penon  exhibited.  The  short  kilt,  or 
petticoat,  showed  his  sinewy  and  clean*made  limbs ;  the  goat-skin  purse^ 
flanked  by  the  usual  defences,  a  dirk  and  steel-wrought  pistol,  hung  Wure 
him ;  his  bonnet  had  a  short  feather,  which  indicated  nis  claim  to  be  treated 
as  a  Duinhe-wMsel,  or  sort  of  gentleman ;  a  broadsword  dangled  by  his 
side,  a  target  hung  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  long  Spanish  fbwling-piooe 
occupied  one  of  his  hands.  With  the  other  hand  he  pulled  off  his  ^nnet, 
and  the  Baron,  who  well  knew  their  customs,  and  the  proper  mode  of  ad* 
dressing  them,  immediately  said,  witii  an  air  of  dignity,  but  without  rising, 
and  much,  as  Edward  thought,  in  the  manner  of  a  pnnce  receiving  an  em- 
bassy, "  Welcome,  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich  1  what  news  finom  Fergus  Mao^ 
Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr?" 

"Fergus  Mao-Iyor  Vich  Ian  Yohr,"  said  the  ambassador,  in  good  English, 
"  greets  yon  well,  Baron  of  Bradvrardine  and  Tully-Vcolan,  and  is  sorry 
there  has  been  a  thick  cloud  inteiposed  between  ^ou  and  him,  which  has 
kept  you  fh>m  seeing  and  considering  the  friendship  and  alliances  that  have 
been  between  your  houses  and  forbears  of  old ;  and  he  prays  you  that  the 
cloud  may  pass  away,  and  that  things  may  be  as  they  have  been  heretofore 
between  the  clan  Ivor  and  the  house  of  Bradwardine,  when  there  was  an 
egg  between  them  for  a  flinty  and  a  knife  for  a  sword.  And  he  expects  you 
inil  also  say,  you  are  sorry  for  the  cloud,  and  no  man  shall  hereafter  ask 
whether  it  descended  from  the  hill  to  the  yalley,  or  rose  from  tiie  yalloy  to 
the  hill ;  for  they  never  struck  with  the  scabbard  who  did  not  receive  with 
the  sword  *,  and  woe  to  him  who  would  lose  his  friend  for  the  stormy  cloud 
of  a  spring  morning  T' 

To  this  Ske  Baron  of  Bradwardine  answered,  with  suitable  dignilr,  that 
he  knew  the  chief  of  clan  Ivor  to  bo  a  well-wisher  to  the  King^  and  ne  was 
sorry  there  should  have  been  a  cloud  between  him  and  any  gentleman  of 
such  aouud  princinles,  **  for  when  folks  are  banding  together,  feeble  is  he 
who  hath  no  brotner." 

This  appearing  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  the  peace  between  these  august 
persons  might  be  ctuly  solemnized,  the  Baron  ordered  a  stoup  of  usquebaugh, 
and,  filling  a  glass,  drank  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Mao-Ivor  of  Qlen* 
naquoich;  upon  which  the  Celtic  ambassador,  to  requite  his  politeness, 
turned  down  a  mighty  bumper  of  the  same  generous  liquor,  seasoned  with 
his  good  wishes  to  the  house  of  Bradwardine. 

Having  thus  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  the  general  treaty  of  pacification, 
the  envoy  retired  to  adjust  with  Mr.  Macwheeble  some  subordinate  articles 
with  which  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  trouble  the  Baron.  These 
pit>bably  referred  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  subsidy,  and  apparently  the 
Bailie  round  means  to  satisfy  their  ally,  Irithout  suffering  his  master  to 
suppose  that  his  dig^nit-y  was  compromised.  At  loast,  it  is  certain,  that 
afwr  the  plenipotentiaries  had  drank  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  single  drams, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  more  effect  upon  such  seasoned  vessels,  than  if  it 
had  been  poured  upon  the  two  bears  lit  the  top  of  the  avenue,  Evan  Dhu 
Maooombicn,  having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  information  which  he  could 
procure  respecting  the  robbery  of  the  preceding  night,  declared  his  intention 
to  set  off  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  cattle,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
"not  far  off; — they  nave  oroken  the  bone,"  he  oha&rvei,  '*  but  they  have 
had  no  time  to  suck  the  marrow.'' 
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Oui*  hero,  who  had  attended  Evan  Dhu  during  his  perquisitions,  was  mach 
struck  with  the  in^nuitj  which  he  displayed  in  collecting  information,  and 
the  precise  and  pointed  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  it.  Evan  Dhu,  on 
hi«  part,  was  obviously  flattered  with  the  attention  of  Waverlej,  the  interest 
he  seemed  to  take  in  his  inquiries,  and  his  curiosity  about  the  customs  and 
iicenery  of  the  Highlands.  Without  much  ceremonv  he  invited  Edward  to 
accompany  him  on  a  short  walk  of  ten  or  iifleen  miles  into  the  mountains, 
and  see  the  place  where  the  cattle  were  conveyed  to ;  adding,  '*  If  it  be  as  I 
suppose,  you  never  saw  such  a  place  in  your  life,  nor  ever  will,  unless  you 
go  with  me,  or  the  like  of  me." 

Our  hero,  feeling  his  curiosity  considerably  excited  by  the  idea  of  visiting 
the  den  of  a  Highland  Cacus,  took,  however,  the  precaution  to  inquire  if  his 
guide  might  be  trusted.*  He  was  assured,  that  the  invitation  would  on  no 
account  have  been  given  had  there  been  the  least  danger,  and  that  all  he 
had  to  apprehend  was  a  little  fatigue ;  and  as  Evan  proposed  he  should  pass 
a  day  at  his  Chieftain's  house  in  returning,  where  he  would  be  sure  of  good 
accommodation  and  an  excellent  welcome,  there  seemed  nothing  very  formi- 
dable in  the  task  he  undertook.  Rose,  indeed,  turned  pale  when  she  heard 
of  it ;  but  her  father,  who  loved  the  spirited  curiosity  of  his  young  friend, 
did  not  attempt  to  damp  it  by  an  alarm  of  danger  which  really  did  not 
exist ;  and  a  knapsack,  with  a  few  necessaries,  being  bound  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  sort  of  deputy  gamekeeper,  our  hero  set  forth  with  a  fowling-piece  in 
his  hand,  accompanied  bv  his  new  friend  Evan  Dhu,  and,  foUowea  by  the 
gamekeeper  aforesaid,  and  by  two  wild  Highlanders,  the  attendants  of  Evan, 
one  of  whom  had  upon  his  shoulder  a  hatchet  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  called  a 
Lochabei^axe,*  and  the  other  a  long  ducking-gun.  Evan,  upon  Edward's 
inquiry,  gave  him  to  understand  that  this  martial  escort  was  by  no  means 
necessary  as  a  guard,  but  merely,  as  he  said,  drawing  up  and  adjusting  his 
plaid  with  an  air  of  dignitv,  that  he  might  appear  decently  at  TuUy-VeoIan, 
and  as  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  foster-brother  ought  to  do.  "  Ah !''  said  he,  "  if 
you  Saxon  Duinhe-wassel  (English  gentlemen)  saw  but  the  Chief  with  his 
tail  on  1" 

"  With  his  tail  on  1"  echoed  Edward,  in  some  surprise. 
.  "  Yes — that  is,  with  all  his  usual  followers,  when  he  visits  those  of  the 
same  rank.  There  is,''  he  continued,  stopping  and  drawing  himself  proudly 
up,  while  he  counted  upon  his  fingers  the  several  officers  of  his  chief^ 
retinue — *'  there  is  his  haiichr^many  or  right-hand  man ;  then  his  bdrd^  or 
poet ;  then  his  hladicTj  or  orator,  to  make  harangues  to  the  great  folks  whom 
ne  visits ;  then  his  ffiU^-^mare,  or  armour-bearer,  to  carry  his  sword  and 
target,  and  his  gun ;  then  his  giUif-ccufliuchf  who  carries  htm  on  his  back 
through  the  sikes  and  brooks ;  then  his  giUy^omatriant  to  lead  his  horse  by 
the  bridle  in  steep  and  difficult  paths ;  then  his  gilly^nishhamish,  to  carry 
his  knapsack;  and  the  piper  and  the  piper's  man,  and  it  may  be  a  dozen 
young  lads  beside,  that  have  no  business,  but  are  just  boys  of  the  belt,  to 
follow  the  laird,  and  do  his  honour's  bidding." 

"  And  does  your  Chief  regularly  maintain  all  those  men  ?"  demanded 
Waverley. 

'*  All  these  I"  replied  Evan ;  *'  ay,  and  many  a  fair  head  beside,  thae 
would  not  ken  where  to  lay  itself;  but  for  the  mickle  bam  at  Glenna- 
quoich." 

With  similar  tales  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Chief  in  peace  and  war,  Evan 
Dhu  beguiled  the  way  till  they  approached  more  closely  those  huge  moun<* 
tains  which  Edward  had  hitherto  only  seen  at  a  distance.  It  was  towards 
evening  as  they  entered  one  of  the  tremendous  passes  which  afford  commu- 

*  The  Town  Guard  of  Ediobnr^h  were,  till  a  late  period,  armed  with  this  weapon  when  on  their  police 
laty.  Thcw  wnn  a  hook  at  the  bock  or  the  axe.  which  the  nncient  Highlanders  used  to  aKsist  them  to  climb 
»veT  walla,  fixiitc  the  huok  ti()on  it,  and  raisinir  ihem^elvee  by  the  handle.  The  axe.  whioh  was  alau  miir» 
jsed  by  the  luUivea  of  Ireland,  is  auppoaed  lo  have  been  iniroducad  into  both  oouotriet  from  Soaadiwinti 
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■iciktion  between  the  High  &od  LowOountrr;  the  path,  which  was  eztremelr 
steep  and  rugged,  winded  up  a  chasm  between  two  tremendous  rocLs 
following  the  passage  which  a  foaming  stream,  that  brawled  far  below, 
appeared  to  have  worn  for  itself  in  the  course  of  ages,  A  few  slanting 
beams  of  the  sun,  which  was  now  setting,  reached  the  water  in  its  darksome 
bed,  and  showed  it  partially,  chafed  by  a  hundred  rocks,  and  broken  by  i 
hundred  falls.  The  descent  from  the  path  to  the  stream  was  a  mere  preci- 
pice, with  here  and  there  a  projecting  fragment  of  granite,  or  a  scathed  tree, 
which  had  warped  its  twisted  roots  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  On  the 
right  hand,  the  mountain  rose  above  the  path  with  almost  equal  inaccessi- 
bwty ;  but  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  ciisplayed  a  shroud  of  copsewood, 
with  which  some  pines  were  intermingled. 

"  This,"  said  Evan,  "  is  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough,  which  was  kept  in 
former  times  by  ten  of  the  clan  Donnochie  against  a  hundred  of  the  Low 
Country  carles.  The  graves  of  the  slain  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  little 
eorri,  or  bottom,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bum — if  your  eyes  are  good, 
you  may  see  the  green  specks  among  the  heather.— ^e,  there  is  an  earn, 
which  you  Soutlirons  call  an  eagle — ^you  have  no  such  birds  as  that  in 
England — he  is  going  to  fetch  his  supper  from  the  Laird  of  Bradwardine's 
braes,  but  I'll  send  a  slug  after  him. ' 

lie  fired  his  piece  accordingly,  but  missed  the  superb  monarch' of  the 
feathered  tribes,  who,  without  noticing  the  attempt  to  annoy  him,  continued 
his  mi^estic  flight  to  the  southward.  A  thousand  birds  of  prey,  hawks, 
kites,  carrion-crows,  and  ravens,  disturbed  from  the  lodgings  which  they 
had  just  taken  up  for  the  evening,  rose  at  the  report  of  .the  gun,  and  mingled 
their  hoarse  and  discordant  notes  with  the  echoes  which  replied  to  it,  and 
with  the  roar  of  the  mountain  cataracts.  Evan,  a  little  disconcerted  at 
having  missed  his  mark,  when  he  meant  to  have  displayed  peculiar  dexterity, 
covered  his  confusion  by  whistling  part  of  a  pibroch  as  he  reloaded  his 
pie43(i,  and  proceeded  in  silence  up  the  pass. 

It  issued  in  a  narrow  glen,  between  two  mountains,  both  very  lofly,  and 
covered  with  heath.  The  brook  continued  to  be  their  companion,  and  tliey 
advanced  up  its  mazes,  crossing  them  now  and  then,  on  which  occasions 
Evan  Dhu  uniformly  offered  the  assistance  of  his  attendants  to  carry  over 
Edward  ;  but  our  hero,  who  had  been  always  a  tolerable  pedestrian,  declined 
the  accommodation,  and  obviously  rose  in  his  guide's  opinion  by  showing 
that  he  did  not  fear  wetting  his  feet.  Indeed  he  was  anxious,  so  far  as 
he  could  without  affectation,  to  remove  the  opinion  which  Evan  seemed 
to  entertain  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  Lowlanders,  and  particularly  of  the 
English. 

1  hrough  the  gorge  of  this  glen  thev  found  access  to  a  black  bog,  of  tre- 
mendous extent,  full  of  large  pit-holes,  which  they  traversed  with  great 
difiicultv  and  some  danger,  by  tracks  which  no  one  but  a  Highlander  could 
have  followed.  The  patn  itself,  or  rather  the  portion  of  more  solid  ground 
on  which  the  travellers  half  walked,  half  wadea,  was  rough,  broken,  and  in 
many  places  quaggy  and  unsound.  Sometimes  the  ground  was  so  com- 
pletely unsafe,  that  it  was  necessary  to  spring  from  one  hillock  to  another, 
the  space  between  being  incapable  of  bearing  the  human  weight.  This  was 
an  easy  matter  to  the  Highlanders,  who  wore  thin-soled  brogues  fit  for  the 
purpose,  and  moved  with  a  peculiar  springing  step ;  but  Edward  began  to 
find  the  exercise,  to  which  ne  was  unaccustomed,  more  fatiguing  than  he 
expected.  The  lingering  twilight  served  to  show  them  through  this  Serbo 
nian  bog,  but  deserted  them  almost  totally  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  and  very 
stony  hill,  which  it  was  the  travellers'  next  toilsome  task  to  ascend.  The 
night,  however,  was  pleasant,  and  not  dark;  and  Wavcrley,  calling  Mp 
mental  ener^  to  support  personal  fatigue,  held  on  his  march  gallantly, 
tliuugh  envying  in  his  heart  his  Highland  attendants,  who  continued,  with- 
lut  a  symptom  of  abated  vigour,  the  rapid  and  swinging  pace,  or  rather  troi, 
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which,  acconling  to  his  computation,  had  already  brought  then,  fifteon  nJJflfl 
npoD  their  journey. 

Afler  crossing  this  mountain,  and  deecendine  on  the  other  side  toward* 
a  thick  wood,  Evan  Dhu  held  some  conference  with  his  Highland  attendants^ 
in  consequence  of  which  Edward's  bagga^  was  shifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  gamekeeper  to  those  of  one  of  the  gillies,  and  the  former  was  sent  off 
with  the  other  mountaineer  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  tliree 
remaining  travellers.  On  asking  the  meaning  of  this  separation,  Waverley 
was  told  that  the  Lowlander  must  go  to  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  off  ftv 
the  night;  for  unless  it  was  some  very  particular  friend,  Donald  Beaa 
Lean,  the  worthy  person  whom  they  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  cattle, 
did  not  much  a[)prove  of  strangers  approaching  his  retreat.  This  seemed 
reasonable,  and  silenced  a  aualm  of  suspicion  which  came  across  Edward's 
mind,  when  he  saw  himselt,  at  such  a  place  and  such  an  hour,  deprived  of 
his  only  Lowland  companion.  And  Evan  immediately  aflerwards  added, 
"that  indeed  he  himself  had  better  get  forrard,  and  announce  their 
approach  to  Donald  Bean  Lean,  as  the  arrival  of  a  sidier  roy  (red  soldier) 
might  otherwise  be  a  disagreeable  surprise."  And  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  in  jockey  phrase,  he  trotted  out,  and  putting  himself  to  a  very 
round  pace,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

Waverley  was  now  left  to  his  own  meditations,  for  his  attendant  with  the 
battle-axe  spoke  very  little  English.  They  were  traversing  a  thick,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  an  endless  wood  of  pines,  and  conseauently  the  path  was  alto- 
gether indiscernible  in  the  murky  darkness  which  surrounded  them.  The 
Highlander,  however,  seemed  to  trace  it  by  instinct,  without  the  hesitation 
of  a  moment,  and  Edward  followed  his  footsteps  as  close  as  ho  could. 

After  journeying  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  he  could  not  help  asking, 
"  Was  it  far  to  the  end  of  their  journey  ?" 

*'  Ta  cove  was  tree,  four  mile ;  but  as  Duinhe-wassel  was  a  wee  taiglil, 
Donald  could,  tat  is,  might — would  —  should  send  ta  curragh." 

This  conveyed  no  information.  The  eurragh  which  was  promised  might 
be  a  man,  a  norse,  a  cart,  or  chaise ;  and  no  more  could  be  got  from  the 
man  with  the  battle-axe,  but  a  repetition  of  "  Aich  ay  1  ta  eurragh." 

But  in  a  short  time  Edward  began  to  conceive  his  meaning,  when,  issuing 
from  the  wood,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river  or  lake,  where 
his  conductor  ^ave  him  to  understand  they  must  sit  down  for  a  little  while. 
The*  moon,  which  now  began  to  rise,  showed  obscurely  the  expanse  of  water 
which  spread  before  them,  and  the  shapeless  and  indistinct  forms  of  moun* 
tains  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  The  cool  and  yet  mild  air 
of  the  summer  night  refreshed  Waverley  after  his  rapid  and  toilsome  walk ; 
and  the  perfume  which  it  wafted  from  the  birch  trees,*  bathed  in  the 
evening  dew,  was  exquisitely  fragrant. 

He  had  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full  romance  of  his  situation. 
Here  he  sate  on  the  banks  of  an  unknown  lake,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
wild  native,  whose  language  was  unknown  to  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  den  of 
some  renowned  outlaw,  a  second  Robin  Hood,  perhaps,  or  Adam  o'Gordon, 
and  that  at  deep  midnight,  through  scenes  of  difficulty  and  toil,  separated 
from  his  attendant,  left  by  his  guide.  —  What  a  variety  of  incidents  for  the 
exercise  of  a  romantic  imagination,  and  all  enhanced  by  the  solemn  feeling 
of  uncertainty,  at  least,  if  not  of  danger  I  The  only  circumstance  which 
assorted  ill  with  the  rest,  was  the  cause  of  his  journey  —  the  Baron's  milk- 
eows  I    This  degrading  incident  he  kept  in  the  back-^und. 

Wliile  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imagination,  his  companion  gently 
touched  him,  and  pointing  in  a  direction  nearly  straight  across  the  take, 
said  *'  Yen's  ta  cove."  A  small  point  of  lieht  was  seen  to  twinkle  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and  graduauy  increasing  in  size  and  lustre^ 

.*  It  ii  not  tb«  WMpimr  bimh.  ihe  OMjRt  oomnioB  Bpactet  ta  tlie  Hifhlaodt,  but  the     w4>]r-kmvMi  IawImv* 
Wteh,  tbat  is  disliiiinuMfa«d  ivt  ihia  fntLrwMx 
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■eemed  to  flicker  like  a  meteor  upon  the  yerge  of  the  lorizon.  While 
Edward  watched  this  phenomenon,  the  distant  dash  of  oars  was  heard. 
The  measured  sound  approached  near  and  more  near,  and  presently  a  loud 
whistle  was  heard  in  tne  same  direction.  Ilis  friend  witn  the  battle-axe 
immediately  whistled  clear  and  shrill,  in  reply  to  the  signal,  and  a  boat, 
manned  by  four  or  five  Highlanders,  pushea  for  a  little  mlet,  near  which 
Edward  was  sitting.  He  adVanoed  to  meet  them  with  his  attendant,  was 
immediately  assisted  into  the  boat  by  the  officious  attention  of  two  stout 
mountaineers,  and  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  than  they  resumed  their 
oars,  and  began  to  row  across  the  lake  with  great  rapidity. 


<w^^»^^^v<^^^^^»<^/»^^w>^^/v>^»s^^ywvx^^^>^»v^vw^vs 
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Thb  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  monotonous  and 
murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic  song,  sung  in  a  kind  of  low  recitative  by  the 
steersman,  and  by  the  dash  of  the  oars,  which  the  notes  seemed  to  regulate, 
as  they  dipped  to  them  in  cadence.  The  light,  which  thev  now  approached 
more  neariv,  assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and  more  irreeular  splenaour.  It 
appeared  plainly  to  be  a  large  fire,  but  whether  kindled  upon  an  island  or 
the  main  huid,  Edwurd  could  not  determine.  As  he  saw  it,  the  red  glaring 
orb  seemed  to  rest  on  the  verv  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  and  resemUed  the 
fiery  vehicle  in  which  the  Evil  Genius  of  an  Oriental  tale  traverses  land  and 
sea.  They  approached  nearer,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  sufilced  to  show 
that  it  was  kmdled  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark  crag  or  rock,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water ;  its  front,  changed  by  the  reflec- 
tion to  dusky  red,  formed  a  strange  and  even  awful  contrast  to  the  banks 
around,  which  were  from  time  to  time  faintly  and  partially  illuminated  by 
pallid  moonlight. 

The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Edward  could  discover  that  this  larse 
fire,  ampl^  supplied  with  branches  of  pine-wood  by  two  fieures,  who,  in  the 
red  rejection  of  its  light,  appeared  like  demons,  was  kindled  in  the  jaws  of 
a  lofty  cavern,  into  which  an  inlet  from  the  lake  seemed  to  advance ;  and 
he  conjectured,  which  was  indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been  lighted  as  a 
beacon  to  the  boatmen  on  their  return.  They  roWed  right  for  we  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  then,  shipping  thoir  oars,  permitted  the  boat  to  enter  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  wnich  it  had  received.  The  skiff  passed  the  little 
point  or  platform  or  rock  on  which  the  fire  was  blazing,  and  running  about 
two  boats'  length  farther,  stopped  where  the  cavern  [for  it  was  already 
arched  overhead)  ascended  from  the  water  by  five  or  six  broad  ledges  of 
rocks,  so  easy  and  regular  that  they  might  be  termed  natural  steps.  At 
this  moment  a  quantity  of  water  was  suddenly  flune  upon  the  fire,  which 
sunk  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  with  it  disappeared  uie  light  it  had  hitherto 
afforded.  Four  or  nve  active  arms  lifted  Waverley  out  of  the  boat,  placed 
him  t/U  his  feet^  and  almost  carried  him  into  the  recesses  of  the  cave.  He 
maac  a  few  paces  in  darkness,  guided  in  this  manner ;  and  advancing  to- 
wards a  hum  of  voices,  which  seemed  to  sound  ficm  the  centre  of  the  rock, 
at  an  vnite  turn  Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his  whole  establishment  were  before 
his  eyes. 

The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  verv  high,  was  illuminated  bT 
torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which  emitted  a  bright  and  bickering  light,  at* 
tended  by  a  strong  though  not  unpleasant  odour.    Their  Ugh'  wun  assisted 
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by  the  red  elare  of  a  Iftrge  charcoal  fire,  round  which  were  seated  five  *»r 
%VL  iirmod  llighlanders,  while  others  ^  ere  indistinctly  seen  couched  on  their 
plaids,  in  the  more  remote  recesses  of  the  cavern,  in  one  large  aperture, 
which  the  robber  facetiously  called  his  spence  (or  pantry),  there  hung  by 
the  heels  the  carcasses  of  a  sheep,  or  ewe,  and  two  cows  lately  slaughtered. 
The  principal  inhabitant  of  this  singular  mansion,  attended  by  Evan  Dhu 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  came  forward  to  meet  his  guest,  totally  differ- 
ent in  appearance  and  manner  from  what  his  imagination  had  anticipated. 
The  profession  which  he  followed  —  the  wilderness  in  which  he  dwelt — the 
wild  warrior  forms  that  surrounded  him,  were  all  calculated  to  inspire 
terror.  From  such  accompaniments,  Waverley  prepatred  himself  to  meet  a 
stem,  gigantic,  ferocious  figure,  such  as  Salvator  would  have  chosen  to  be 
the  central  object  of  a  group  of  banditti.* 

Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reyerse  of  all  these.  He  was  thin  in 
person  and  low  in  stature,  with  light  sandy-coloured  hair,  and  small  pale 
features,  from  which  he  derived  his  a^omen  of  Bean,  or  white;  and 
although  his  form  was  light,  well-proportioned,  and  active,  he  appeared,  on 
the  whole,  rather  a  diminutive  and  insignificant  figure.  He  had  served  in 
sume  inferior  capacity  in  the  French  army,  and  in  order  to  receive  his 
English  visitor  in  great  form,  and  probably  meaning,  in  his  way,  to  pay 
him  a  compliment,  he  had  laid  aside  the  Highland  drees  for  the  time,  to  put 
on  an  old  blue  and  red  uniform,  and  a  feathered  hat,  in  which  he  was  far 
from  showing  to  advantage,  and  indeed  looked  so  inoongmons,  compared 
with  all  around  him,  that  Waverley  would  have  been  tempted  to  li^h,  had 
laughter  been  either  civil  or  si^e.  The  robber  received  Captain  Waverley 
with  a  profusion  of  French  politeness  and  Scottish  hospitality,  seemed  per- 
fectly to  know  his  name  and  connexions,  and  to  be  particularly  acquainted 
with  his  uncle's  political  principles.  On  these  he  bestowed  great  applause, 
to  which  Waverley  judged  it  prudent  to  make  a  very  generafreply. 

Bcins  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  charcoal  fire,  the  heat  of 
which  tne  season  rendered  oppressive,  a  strapping  Highland  damsel  placed 
before  Waverley,  Evan,  and  Donald  Bean,  three  cogues,  or  wooden  vessels, 
composed  of  staves  and  hoops,  oontainin^  eanaruichff  a  sort  of  strong  soup, 
made  out  of  a  particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the  beeves.  After  this  re- 
freshment, which,  though  coarse,  fatigue  and  hunger  rendered  palatable, 
steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals,  were  supplied  in  liberal  abundance,  and  disap- 
peared before  Evan  Dhu  and  their  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed  like 
magic,  and  astonished  Waverley,  who  was  much  pussled  to  reconcile  their 
voracity  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  Highlanders. 
He  was  ignorant  that  this  abstinence  was  with  the  lower  ranks  wholly  com- 
pulsory, and  that,  like  some  animals  of  prey,  those  who  practise  it  were 
usually  gifted  with  the  power  of  indemnifying  themselves  to  good  purpose, 
when  chance  threw  plenty  in  their  way.  The  whisky  came  torth  m  abun- 
dance to  crown  the  cneer.  The  Highlanders  drank  it  copiously  and  undi- 
luted ;  but  Edward,  having  mixed  a  little  with  water,  did  not  find  it  so 
palatable  as  to  invite  him  to  repeat  the  draught.  Their  host  bewailed  him- 
self exceedingly  that  he  coula  offer  him  no  wine :  **  Had  he  but  known 


*  An  adTentnre.  y«Tf  similar  tn  what  is  here  stated,  actnally  befel  the  lata  Mr.  Abercromhy  of  Tullibody, 
f  rmiHifather  of  tbn  present  Lord  Ahernromhj.  and  father  of  the  celehratcil  Sir  Ralph.  When  this  (rentlemnn, 
who  hvHl  ro  a  very  advanced  periud  of  hfe,  first  settled  in  Stirlingshire,  bis  CHUle  were  repeaieiily  dnven  nR 
bv  I  he  cdebnted  Rub  Roy.  or  some  of  his  f:»nK ;  Hiid  nt  lenRih  he  was  ohIUred.  after  obtainintr  a  proper  safe- 
obmluct,  to  make  the  Catemn  such  a  visit  as  thnt  of  Waverluy  to  Bean  Lean  in  the  text.  Rob  received  him 
with  much  coarlcsv,  and  made  many  apniovies  fur  the  acridenl.  which  masl  have  happened,  he  said,  through 
same  niisuke.  Mr.  Ahercnimby  was  regaled  with  cotlofia  from  two  of  his  own  cattle,  which  were  hnnr  up 
by  the  heelii  in  the  cavern,  ami  was  dismissed  in  (irrfent  safely,  after  havinic  acreed  Ui  pay  in  future  a  small 
sum  of  black-mnil,  in  onnsideration  nf  which  Roh  Roy  not  only  nndertottk  to  furt>ear  his  herds  in  futore,  but 
«  replace  any  that  should  be  stolen  fnmi  him  hy  other  freeb«*6t«rs     Mr.  Abercruniby  said.  Rob  Roy  aflected 

-  consider  him  as  a  fnend  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  and  a  sincere  enemy  to  the  Union.  Neither  of  these  cir- 
r.aimbuices  were  true ;  but  the  laird  thouirht  it  quite  unnecessary  to  undeceive  his  Highhind  host  at  the  nak 
«f  briugiofc  on  a  political  dispute  in  such  a  situation.  TUia  anecdote  I  received  many  n^n  aince  (ateut  *'Rir 
from  the  mouth  of  the  venerable  gentleman  who  wiis  concerned  in  it. 

t  This  was  the  regale  prsaeated  by  Rob  Roy  to  ilia  Laird  of  Tullibodv 
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fioor-And-twenty  homrs  before,  he  would  ha^e  had  some,  had  it  been  within 
the  circle  of  forty  miles  round  him.  But  no  gentleman  could  do  more  to 
show  his  sense  of  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  another,  than  to  offer  him  the 
best  choer  his  house  afforded.  Where  there  are  no  bushes  there  can  be  no 
nuts,  and  the  way  of  those  you  live  with  is  that  you  must  follow." 

He  went  on  regretting  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an  aged  man,  Don* 
nacha  an  Amrigh,  or  Duncan  with  the  Cap,  *'  a  gifWd  seer,"  who  foretold, 
Uirou^h  the  second  si^ht,  visitors  of  every  description  who  haunted  their 
dwelhng,  whether  as  friends  or  foes. 

"Is  not  his  son  Malcolm  taishairP*  (a  second-sighted  person),  asked 
Evan. 

"  Nothing  equal  to  his  father,"  replied  Donald  Bean.  "  He  told  us  the 
other  dav  we  were  to  see  a  great  ecntlemui  riding  on  a  horse,  and  there 
came  nobody  that  whole  day  but  Shemus  Be^t  the  blind  harper,  with  his 
dog.  Another  time  he  advertised  us  of  a  wedding,  and  behold  it  proved  a 
funeral ;  and  on  the  creagh,  when  he  foretold  to  us  we  should  bring  home 
a  hundred  head  uf  horned  cattle,  we  gripped  nothing  but  a  fat  bailie  of 
Perth." 

From  this  discourse  he  passed  to  the  political  and  military  state  of  the 
country ;  and  Waverley  was  astonished,  and  even  alarmed,  to  find  a  person 
of  this  description  so  accurately  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  various 
garrisons  and  regiments  quartered  north  of  the  Tay.  lie  even  mentioned 
the  exact  number  of  recruits  who  had  joined  Waverlev's  troop  from  his 
ancle's  estate,  and  observed  they  were  pretty  men,  meaning,  not  handsome, 
but  stout  warlike  fellows.  He  put  Waverley  in  mind  of  one  or  two  minute 
circumstances  which  had  happened  at  a  general  review  of  the  regiment, 
which  satisfied  him  that  the  robber  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it;  and  Evan 
Dhu  having  by  this  time  retired  from  the  conversation,  and  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  his  plaid  to  take  some  repose,  Donald  asked  Edward,  in  a  very 
significant  manner,  whether  he  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to  him. 

Waverley,  surprised  and  somewhat  startTed  at  thi|  question  from  such  a 
character,  answered  he  had  no  motive  in  visiting  him  but  curiosity  to  see 
his  extraordinary  place  of  residence.  Donald  Bean  Lean  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face  for  an  instant,  and  then  said,  with  a  significant  ncd, 
"Tou  might  as  well  have  confided  in  me ;  I  am  as  much  woruiy  of  trust  an 
either  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  or  Yich  Ian  Vohr; — but  you  are  equally 
welcome  to  my  house." 

Waverley  felt  an  involuntary  shudder  creep  over  him  at  the  mysteriooi 
language  held  by  this  outlawed  and  lawless  bandit,  which,  in  despite  of  his 
attempts  to  master  it,  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  ask  the  meaning  of  his 
insinuations.  A  heath  pallet,  with  the  flowers  stuck  uppermost,  had  been 
prepared  for  him  in  a  recess  of  the  cave,  and  here,  covered  with  such  spare 
plaids  as  could  be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time  watching  the  motions  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern.  Small  parties  of  two  or  three  entered 
or  left  the  place  without  any, other  ceremony  than  a  few  words  in  Gaelic  to 
the  principal  outlaw,  and,  when  he  fell  asleep,  to  a  tall  Highlander  who 
acte.i  as  his  lieutenant,  and  seemed  to  keep  watch  during  his  repose.  Those 
who  entered,  seemed  to  have  returned  from  some  excursion,  of  which  they 
reported  the  success,  and  went  without  farther  ceremony  to  the  larder, 
where,  cutting  with  their  dirks  their  rations  from  the  carcasses  which  were 
there  suspended,  they  proceeded  to  broil  and  eat  them  at  their  own  pleasure 
\nd  leisure.  The  liquor  was  under  strict  regulation,  being  served  out  either 
by  Donald  himself,  his  lieutenant,  or  the  strapping  Highland  girl  aforesaid, 
who  was  the  only  female  that  appeared.  The  ^lowance  of  whisky,  how- 
c?br,  would  have  appeared  prodigal  to  any  but  Highlanders,  who,  living 
entirely  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  very  moist  climate,  can  ccnsume  great 
Quantities  of  ardent  spirits  without  the  usual  baneful  effects  oithei  upon 
me  brain  or  constitution. 

i2 
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At  len/fh  the  Uuc^aating  groaps  besan  to  swim  before  the  eyes  of  our 
bero  as  they  gradually  close ;  nor  did  he  re-opeo  them  till  the  morning  9un 
whf  high  on  the  lake  without,  though  there  was  but  a  faint  and  glimmering 
twilight  in  the  recessef  of  Uaimh  an  Ri,  or  the  Ring's  Cavern,  as  the  abode 
of  Donald  Bean  Lean  was  proudly  denominated. 


C^apttr  \^t  €igi|t!!iit||. 

WATIBLIT  PltOCBIDS  ON  HIS  JOUKNBT. 

Wb  IK  Edward  had  collected  his  scattered  recollection,  he  was  surprised 
to  observe  the  cavern  totally  deserted.  Havine  arisen  and  put  his  dress  in 
some  order,  he  looked  more  accurately  round  him;  but  all  was  still  solitary. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  decayed  brands  of  the  fire,  now  sunk  into  grey 
ashes,  and  the  remnants  of  the  festival,  consisting  of  bones  half  burnt  and 
half  gnawed,  and  an  empty  keg  or  two,  there  remained  no  traces  of  Donald 
and  his  band.  When  Waverley  sallied  forth  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
he  perceived  that  the  point  of  rock,  on  which  remained  the  marks  of  last 
night's  beacon,  was  accessible  by  a  small  path,  either  natural,  or  roughly 
hewn  in  the  rock,  along  the  little  inlet  of  water  which  ran  a  few  yards  up 
into  the  cavern,  where,  as  in  a  wet-niock,  the  skiff  which  brought  him  there 
the  night  before  was  still  lying  moored.  When  he  reached  the  small  pro- 
jecting platform  on  which  the  beacon  had  been  established,  he  would  have 
believed  his  further  progress  by  land  impossible,  only  that  it  was  scarce 
probable  but  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  cavern  had  some  mode  of  issuing 
mm  it  otherwise  tha«  bv  the  lake.  Accordingly,  he  soon  observed  three 
or  four  shelving  steps,  or  ledges  of  rock,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  litUe 
platform ;  and,  making  use  of  them  as  a  staircase,  he  clambered  by  their 
means  around  the  projecting  shoulder  of  the  crag  on  which  the  cavern 
opened,  and,  descending  with  some  difficulty  on  the  other  side,  he  gained 
the  wild  and  precipitous  shores  of  a  Highland  loch,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  across,  surrounded  by  heathy  and  savage 
mountains,  on  the  crests  of  which  the  morning  mist  was  still  sleeping. 

Looking  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  came,  he  could  not  help  admiring 
the  address  which  had  adopted  a  retreat  of  such  seclusion  and  secrosy.  The 
rock,  round  the  shoulder  of  which  he  had  turned  by  a  few  imperceptible 
notches,  that  barely  afforded  place  for  the  foot,  seemed,  in  looking  back 
upon  it^  a  huge  precipice,  which  barred  all  further  passage  by  the  shores 
or  the  lake  in  that  direction.  There  could  be  no  possibility,  the  breadth  of. 
the  lake  considered,  of  descrying  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  and  low-browed 
cave  from  the  other  side ;  so  that,  unless  the  retreat  had  been  sought  for 
with  boats,  or  disclosed  by  treachery,  it  might  be  a  safe  and  secret  residence 
to  its  garrison  as  long  as  they  were  supplied  with  provisions.  Having 
satisfied  his  curiosity  in  these  particulars,  Waverley  looked  around  for 
Evan  Dhu  and  his  attendant^  who,  he  rightly  judged,  would  be  at  no  great 
distance,  whatever  might  have  become  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his  party, 
whose  mode  of  life  was,  of  course,  liable  to  sudden  migrations  of  abocfe. 
.Vccordingly,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  he  beheld  a  Highlander 
(Evan  apparently)  angling  in  the  lake,  with  another  attending  him,  whom, 
rrom  the  weapon  which  he  shouldered,  he  recognized  for  his  friend  with  the 
|.attlo-nxe. 

Much  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  heard  the  notes  of  a  lively 
j^aelic  song,  guided    'y  which,  in  a  sunny  recess,  shaded  by  a  glittoTiug 
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bifoh-faree,  and  carpeted  with  a  bank  of  firm  white  nand,  he  found  the  damael 
of  the  carern,  whoee  lay  had  already  reached  him,  busy,  to  tlie  best  of  \her 
power,  in  arran|ring  to  advantage  a  morning  repast  of  milk,  ^KS^*  barley- 
bread,  fresh  butter,  and  honeycomb.  The  poor  girl  had  already  made  u 
oirouit  of  four  miles  that  morning  in  search  of  the  eggs,  of  the  meal  which 
baked  her  cakes,  and  of  the  other  materials  of  the  breakfast,  being  all 
delicacies  which  she  had  to  beg  or  borrow  from  distant  cottagers.  The 
followers  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  used  little  food  except  the  flesh  of  the  ani- 
mals which  they  drove  away  from  the  Lowlands;  bread  itself  was  a  delicacy 
t^om  thought  of,  because  hard  to  be  obtained,  and  all  the  domestic  aceom- 
modaiioDS  of  milk,  poultry,  butter,  ^.,  were  out  of  the  question  in  this 
Scythian  camp.  Yet  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that,  although  Alice  had 
•ccapied  a  part  of  the  morning  in  providing  those  accommodations  for  her 
guest  which  the  cavern  did  not  aiford,  she  had  secured  time  also  to  arrange 
her  own  person  in  her  best  trim.  Her  finery  was  very  simple.  A  short 
russet-ooloured  jacket,  and  a  petticoat,  of  scanty  longitude,  was  her  whole 
dress;  but  these  were  clean,  and  neatly  arranged.  A  piece  of  scarlet 
embroidered  doth,  called  the  snood,  confined  her  hair,  which  fell  over  it  in 
a  profusion  of  rich  dark  curls.  The  scarlet  plaid,  which  formed  part  of  her 
dress,  was  laid  aside,  that  it  might  not  impede  her  activity  in  aitendini;  the 
stranger.  I  should  forget  Alice's  proudest  ornament,  were  I  to  omit  men- 
tioning a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings,  and  a  golden  rosary,  which  her  father  (for 
•he  was  the  daughter  of  Doniud  Bean  Lean)  had  brought  from  France,  the 
plunder,  profoab^,  of  some  battle  or  storm. 

Her  form,  though  rather  large  for  her  years,  was  very  well  proportioned, 
and  her  demeanour  had  a  natural  and  rustic  grace,  with  nothing  of  the 
sheepishness  of  an  ordinary  peasant  The  smiles,  displaying  a  row  of  teeth 
of  exquisite  whiteness,  and  the  laughing  eyes,  with  which,  in  dumb  show, 
•he  gave  Waverlcy  that  morning  greeting  which  she  wanted  English  words 
to  express,  might  have  been  interpreted  by  a  coxcomb,  or  perhaps  by  a 
young  soldier,  who,  without  being  such,  was  conscious  of  a  handsome  per- 
son, as  meant  to  convey  more  than  the  courtesy  of  an  hostess.  Nor  ao  I 
take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  the  little  wild  mountaineer  would  have  wel- 
eomed  any  staid  old  gentleman  advanced  in  life,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
for  example,  with  the  cheerful  pains  which  she  bestowed  upon  Edward's 
accommodation.  She  seemed  eager  to  place  him  by  the  meal  which  she 
had  so  sedulously  arranged,  and  to  whicn  she  now  added  a  few  bunches  of 
cranberries,  gathered  in  an  adjacent  morass.  Having  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  seated  at  his  breakfast,  she  placed  herself  demurely  upon  a 
stone  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  and  appeared  to  watch  with  great  complor 
oency  for  some  opportunity  of  serving  nim. 

Evan  and  his  attendant  now  returned  slowly  along  the  beach,  the  latter 
bearing  a  large  salmon-trout,  the  produce  of  the  morning's  sport,  together 
with  the  angling-rod,  while  Evan  strolled  forward,  with  an  easy,  sel^satis- 
fied,  and  important  gait,  towards  the  spot  where  Waverlcy  was  so  agre<v 
ably  employed  at  the  breakfast-table.  After  morning  greetings  had  passed 
on  both  sides,  uiul  Evan,  looking  at  Waverley,  had  said  something  in 
Gaelic  to  Alice,  which  made  her  laugh,  yet  colour  up  to  her  eyes,  through 
A  complexion  well  embrowned  by  sun  and  wind,  Evan  intimated  his  com- 
mands that  the  fish  should  be  prepared  for  breakfast.  A  spark  from  the 
lock  of  his  pistol  produced  a  light,  and  a  few  withered  fir  branches  were 
quickly  in  name,  and  as  speedily  reduced  to  hot  embers,  on  which  the  trout 
was  broiled  in  large  slices.  To  crown  the  repast,  Evan  produced  from  the 
|)ocket  of  his  short  jerkin,  a  large  scallop  shell,  and  from  under  the  folds 
(»f  his  plaid,  a  ram's  horn  full  of  whisky.  Of  this  he  took  a  copious  dram, 
observinjg  he  had  already  taken  his  morniiig  with  Donald  Bean  Lean, 
before  his  departure ;  he  offered  the  same  cordial  to  Alice  and  to  Edward, 
ahich  they  Itoth  declined.    With  the  bounteous  air  of  a  lord,  Evan  then 
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proffered  the  scallop  to  Du^ld  Mahon^,  hie  attendant,  who,  without  wi^l* 
iDg  to  be  askud  a  second  time,  drank  it  off  with  great  gusto.    Evan  then 

Prepared  to  move  towards  the  boat,  inviting  Waverlej  to  att«nd  him. 
[eanwhilc,  Alice  had  made  up  in  a  small  basket  what  she  thought  worth 
removing,  and  flinging  her  plaid  around  her,  she  advanced  up  to  Edward, 
and,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  offered  her  cheek 
to  his  salute,  dropping,  at  the  same  time,  her  little  courtesy.  Evan,  who 
was  esteemed  a  wag  among  the  mountain  fair,  advanced,  as  if  to  secure  a 
similar  favour ;  but  Alice,  snatching  up  her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rocky 
bank  as  fleetly  as  a  roe,  and,  turning  round  and  laughing,  called  something 
out  to  him  in  Gaelic,  which  he  answered  in  the  same  tone  and  language ; 
then,  waving  her  hand  to  Edward,  she  resumed  her  road,  and  was  soon  lo«t 
among  the  wickets,  though  they  continued  for  some  time  to  hear  her  lively 
carol,  as  she  proceeded  gaily  on  her  solitary  journey. 

They  now  again  entered  the  gorge  of  the  cavern,  and  stepping  into  the 
boat,  the  Highlander  pushed  on,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  morning 
breeze,  hoisted  a  clumsy  sort  of  sail,  while  Evan  assumed  the  helm,  direct- 
ing their  course,  as  it  a{)peared  to  Waverley,  rather  higher  up  the  lake  than 
towards  the  place  of  his  embarkation  on  the  preceding  night.  As  they 
glided  along  the  silver  mirror,  Evan  opened  the  conversation  with  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both  canny  and  J'endy ;  and  was,  to 
the  boot  of  all  that,  the  best  dancer  of  a  strathspey  in  the  whole  strath 
Edward  assented  to  her  praises  so  far  as  he  understood  them,  yet  could  not 
help  regretting  that  she  was  condemned  to  such  a  perilous  and  dismal  life. 

*'  Oich !  for  that,"  said  Evan,  "  there  is  nothing  in  Perthshire  that  she 
need  want,  if  she  ask  her  lather  to  fetch  it,  unless  it  be  too  hot  or  too 
heavy." 

*'£ut  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  cattle-stealer— a  common  thief!" 

"Common  thief  I — no  such  thing:  Donald  Bean  Lean  never  lifted  leM 
than  a  drove  in  his  life." 

"Do  you  call  him  an  uncommon  thief,  then?" 

"No — ^he  that  steals  a  cow  from  a  poor  widow,  or  a  stirk  from  a  cotter, 
)A  a  thief;  he  that  lifts  a  drove  from  a  Sassenach  laird,  is  a  gentleman- 
drover.  And,  besides,  to  take  a  tree  from  the  forest,  a  salmon  from  the 
river,  a  deer  from  the  hill,  or  a  cow  from  the  Lowland  strath,  is  what  no 
Highlander  need  ever  think  shame  upon." 

"But  what  can  this  end  in,  were  he  taken  in  such  an  appropriation?" 

"To  be  sure  he  would  die  for  the  law,  as  many  a  pretty  man  has  done 
before  him." 

"Die  for  the  law  I" 

"Ay;  that  is,  with  the  law,  or  by  the  law;  be  strapped  up  on  the  kind 

fallows  of  Crieff,*  where  his  father  died,  and  his  gooosire  died,  and  where 
hope  heUl  live  to  die  himsell,  if  he's  not  shut,  or  slashed,  in  a  creagh." 

"  You  hope  such  a  death  for  your  friend,  Evan !" 

"  And  that  do  I  e'en ;  would  you  have  me  wish  htm  to  die  on  a  bundle  of 
wet  straw  in  yon  den  of  his,  like  a  mangy  tyke  ?" 

'  But  what  becomes  of  Alice,  then  ?" 

"  Troth,  if  such  an  accident  were  to  happen,  as  her  father  would  not 
need  her  help  ony  langer,  I  ken  nought  to  hinder  me  to  marry  her  mysell." 

"Gallantly  resolved!"  said  Edward; — "but,  in  the  meanwhile,  Evan, 
what  has  your  father-in-law  (that  shall  be,  if  he  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  hanged)  done  with  the  Baron's  cattle  ?" 

"Oich,"  answered  Evan,  "they  were  all  trudging  before  your  lad  and 

*  lliM  ccWbrnteil  inlihet  wmi.  in  the  memory  of  rhe  last  ffpnenition.  still  atnmlimr  Ht  the  wNitmrn  end  of 
the  town  of  Crieff,  in  P<?nhshire.  Whv  it  wiw  csilled  Uie  hwl  uiilluws.  we  are  ntiuble  to  lororni  the  miier 
with  r«>rtiiiiiijr:  hut  it  in  HlleirrrO  th:it  th»  HiehhiiuK'-ni  iimhI  t«i  tnnnh  th4>ir  hiMiitPH  iim  they  •Muneil  a  iilaca^ 
which  huti  h<-«fii  fatail  to  (heir  ciiuiitrynM'n.  wiih  the  fjuculalnm— **UinJ  hlrwi  lier  iiain  sell,  ana  the  '.Vil  t9nm 
"•>u  ?'*  It  iiiiiy  lUttTffnrf  hiiv(>  htrtsu  (-nlleil  kintl.  ns  U-iit^  a  surt  uf  tialiTe  or  kiitdred  pU'.Te  ui  dm**  '.«  ' .  k'i<« 
Mini  HHlkf  mI  Uittrv.  u»  III  fulGluteiit  i>f  a  laiturul  dMiiiuv. 
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Allan  Kennedy  before  the  sun  blinked  ower  Ben-Lawera  this  morning;  and 
they'll  be  in  the  pa88  of  Bally-Brough  by  this  time,  in  their  way  back  U 
the  parks  of  Tully-Veolan,  all  but  two,  that  were  unhappily  slaughtered 
before  I  got  last  night  to  Uaimh  an  Ri." 

"  And  where  are  we  going,  Evan,  if  I  may  bo  so  bold  as  to  ask  V*  said 
"Waverley. 

"  Where  would  you  be  ganging,  but  to  the  laird's  ain  house  of  Olenna 
quoich  ?    Ye  would  not  think  to  be  in  his  country,  without  ganging  to  see 
Dim  t    It  would  be  as  much  as  a  man's  life's  worth." 

"  And  are  we  far  from  Qlennaquoich  ?" 

"But  five  bits  of  miles ;  and  Vich  Ian  Yohr  will  meet  us." 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  wlieie, 
afler  landing  Waverley,  the  two  Highlanders  drew  the  boat  into  a  little 
creek  among  thick  flags  and  reeds,  where  it  lay  perfectly  concealed.  The 
oars  they  put  in  another  place  of  concealment,  both  for  the  use  of  Donald 
Bean  Leau  probably,  when  his  occasions  should  next  bring  him  to  that  place. 

The  trs  /ellers  followed  for  some  time  a  delightful  opening  into  the  hills, 
down  which  a  little  brook  found  its  way  to  the  lake.  When  they  had  pur- 
sued their  walk  a  short  distance,  Waverley  renewed  his  questions  about 
their  host  of  the  cavern. 

"  Does  he  always  reside  in  that  cave  ?" 

"  Out,  no !  it's  past  the  skill  of  man  to  tell  where  he's  to  be  found  at  a' 
times ;  there's  not  a  dem  nook,  or  cove,  or  corri,  in  the  whole  country,  that 
he's  not  acquainted  with." 

"  And  do  others  beside  your  master  shelter  him  ?" 

''My  master? — My  master  is  in  heaven,"  answered  Evan  haughtily;  and 
then  immediatelv  assuming  his  usual  civility  of  manner — '*  But  you  mean 
my  Chief; — no,  he  does  not  shelter  Donald  Bean  Lean,  nor  any  that  are 
Uiid  him ;  he  only  allows  him  (with  a  smile)  wood  and  water." 

''No  great  boon,  I  should  think,  Evan,  when  both  seem  to  be  very 
plenty." 

"  Ah  I  but  ye  dinna  see  through  it.    When  I  say  wood  and  water,  I 
mean  the  loch  and  the  land ;  and  I  fancy  Donald  would  be  put  till't  if  thn  . 
laird  were  to  look  for  him  wi'  threescore  men  in  the  wood  of  Kailychat 
▼onder ;  and  if  our  boats,  with  a  score  or  twa  mair,  were  to  come  down  the 
loch  to  Uaimh  an  Ri,  headed  by  mysell,  or  ony  other  pretty  man." 

"  But  suppose  a  strong  party  came  against  him  from  the  Low  Country, 
would  not  your  Chief  defend  him  ?" 

"  Na,  he  would  not  ware  the  spark  of  a  flint  for  him — ^if  they  came  with 
the  law." 

"  And  what  must  Donald  do,  then  ?" 

"  He  behoved  to  rid  this  country  of  himsell,  and  fall  back,  it  may  be,  ovei 
the  mount  upon  Letter  Scriven." 

"  And  if  he  were  pursued  to  that  place  ?" 

"  I'se  warrant  he  would  go  to  his  cousin's  at  Rannoch." 

"Well,  but  if  they  followed  him  to  Rannoch?" 

"That,"  quoth  Evan,  "is  beyond  all  belief;  and,  indeed,  to  tell  yon  the 
truth,  there  durst  not  a  Lowlander  in  all  Scotland  follow  the  fray  a  gunrshoi 
beyond  Ballv-Brough,  unless  he  had  the  help  of  the  Sidier  DhuJ* 

"Whom  do  you  call  so?" 

"The  Sidier  Dhuf  the  black  soldier;  that  is  what  they  call  the  ind^ 
lien  dent  companies  that  were  raised  to  keep  peace  and  law  in  the  High- 
imds.  Yich  Ian  Yohr  commanded  one  of  them  for  five  years,  and  I  was 
lergeant  myself,  I  shall  warrant  ye.  They  call  them  Sidier  Dku,  because 
they  wear  tne  tartans, — as  they  call  your  men,  King  George's  men,  Sidier 
Bvi/,  or  red  soldiers." 

"  Well,  but  when  jovl  were  in  King  George's  pay,  Evan,  you  were  surely 
King  George's  soldiers?" 
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"Trotii,  and  you  must  ask  Vich  Ian  Vohr  about  that;  for  we  are  for  his 
kine,  and  care  d  ot  which  o'  them  it  is.  At  any  rate»  nobody  can  say  we 
are  Xing  George's  men  now,  when  we  have  not  seen  his  pay  this  twelve- 
month." 

This  last  argument  admitted  of  no  reply,  nor  did  Edward  attempt  any : 
he  rather  chose  to  bring  back  the  discourse  to  Donald  Bean  Lean.  "Dt^es 
Donald  confine  himself  to  cattle,  or  does  he  lift,  as  you  call  it,  any  thing 
else  that  comes  in  his  way  ?" 

"Troth,  he's  nae  nice  body,  and  he'll  just  tak  ony  thing,  but  most  readily 
cattle,  horse,  or  live  Christians ;  for  sheep  are  slow  of  travel,  and  ineidn 
plenishing  is  cumbrous  to  carry,  and  not  easy  to  put  away  for  siller  in  this 
country." 

"But  does  he  carry  off  men  and  women  ?" 

"Out,  ay.  Did  not  ye  hear  him  speak  o'  the  Perth  bailie?  It  cost  that 
body  five  hundred  merks  ere  he  got  to  the  south  of  Bally-Brough. — And 
ance  Donald  played  a  pretty  sport.*  There  was  to  be  a  blythe  bridal  be- 
tween the  Lady  Cramfeezer,  in  the  howe  o'  the  Mearns,  (she  was  the  auld 
laird's  widow,  and  no  sae  young  as  she  had  been  hersell,)  and  young 
Qilliewhackit,  who  had  spent  his  heirship  and  moveables,  like  a  gentleman, 
at  cock-matches,  bull-baitings,  horse-races,'  and  the  like.  Now,  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  bein^  aware  that  the  bridegroom  was  in  request,  and  wanting 
to  oleik  the  cunxie,  (that  is,  to  hook  the  siller,)  hecannily  carried  off  Qillie- 
whackit ae  night  when  he  was  riding  dovering  hame,  (wi'  the  malt  rather 
abune  the  meal,)  and  with  the  help  ol  his  gillies  he  gat  him  into  the  faiUs 
with  the  speed  of  light,  and  the  nrst  place  he  wakened  in  was  the  cove  of 
Uaimh  an  Ri.  So  there  was  old  to  do  about  ransoming  the  bridegroom ; 
for  Donald  would  not  lower  a  farthing  of  a  thousand  punds" 

"The  devil!" 

"  Funds  Scottish,  ye  shall  understand.  And  the  lady  had  not  the  siller 
if  she  had  pawned  her  gown ;  and  they  applied  to  the  governor  o'  Stirling 
castle,  and  to  the  major  o'  the  Black  Watcn ;  and  the  governor  said,  it  was 
owre  far  to  the  northward,  and  out  of  his  district ;  and  the  major  said,  his 
men  were  gane  hame  to  the  shearing,  and  he  would  not  call  them  out  before 
the  victual  was  got  in  for  all  the  Cramfeezers  in  Christendom,  let  alane  the 
Mearns,  for  that  it  would  prejudice  the  country.  And  in  the  meanwhile 
ye'U  no  hinder  Qilliewhackit  to  take  the  small-poz.  There  was  not  the 
doctor  in  Perth  or  Stirling  would  look  near  the  poor  lad ;  and  I  cannot 
blame  them,  for  Donald  haa  been  miaguggled  by  ane  of  these  doctors  about 
Paris,  and  he  swore  he  would  fling  the  nrst  into  the  loch  that  he  catched 
beyond  the  Pass.  However,  some  cailliachs,  (that  is,  old  women,)  that 
were  about  Donald's  hand,  nursed  Qilliewhackit  sae  weel,  that  between  the 
free  open  air  in  the  cove  and  the  fresh  whey,  deil  and  he  did  not  recover 
may  be  as  weel  as  if  he  had  been  closed  in  a  glazed  chamber  and  a  bed 
with  curtains,  and  fed  with  red  wine  and  white  meat.  And  Donald  was  sue 
vexed  about  it,  that  when  he  was  stout  and  weel,  he  even  sent  him  free 
home,  and  said  he  would  be  pleased  with  ony  thing  they  would  like  to  gie 
him  for  the  plague  and  trouole  which  he  had  about  Qilliewhackit  to  an 
unkenn'd  degree.  And  I  cannot  tell  you  precisely  how  they  sorted ;  but 
they  agreed  sae  right  that  Donald  was  invited  to  dance  at  the  wedding  in 
his  Highland  trews,  and  they  said  that  there  was  never  sae  meikle  siller 
clinked  in  his  purse  either  before  or  since.     And  to  the  boot  of  all  that» 

'Hm  story  of  th«  biidiiTrooni.  fiirriei]  olT  by  Catenins.  on  hin  bridal  -day.  is  taken  fimm  one  which  waa  toU 
to  Um  uithor  by  Che  Ule  Laird  ttf  Mao-Nab.  many  yenm  amoe  To  carry  off  penons  from  tb«  Lowlands,  and 
t/i  pat  them  to  ransom,  wms  a  ctimmon  practice  with  the  wild  Hifh landers,  as  it  is  said  to  he  ai  the  inmienl 
day  with  the  banditti  m  the  south  of  Iiafy.  Upon  the  oocHsioa  aihided  to.  a  party  ofCaterans  nimod  oOTth* 
bridefmoni.  and  secreted  him  in  some  cave  near  the  mountain  of  Schihallion.  The  younx  Okan  cau^t  the 
«?naJl-pox  before  his  nins<im  could  be  afrreed  on ;  and  whether  it  was  the  fine  cool  air  of  the  vluce.or  the 
wmncof  nsedicai  aUandance.  Mac- Nab  did  not  pretend  to  be  pnaitiTe:  but  ao  it  was,  tUat  the  prisoner  r«o» 
vered,  his  raiisuni  was  paid,  nnd  he  wan  r<«tored  to  his  fnenuf  and  bride,  bat  Always  considered  the  Hifik' 

ad  rol  t)era  as  having  saved  his  life,  by  their  treatment  of  hiK  malady. 
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QiUiewbAokit  said,  that,  be  the  evidence  what  it  liked,  if  he  had  the  luck 
to  be  on  Donald's  inquest,  he  would  bring  him  in  guilty  of  nothing  what' 
AVer,  unless  it  were  wilful  arson,  or  murder  under  trust." 

With  such  bald  and  disjointed  chat  Evan  went  on,  illustrating  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  Highlands,  more  perhaps  to  the  amusement  oi  Waverley 
than  that  of  our  readers.  At  length,  after  having  marched  over  bank  an  J 
brae,  moss  and  heather,  Edward,  though  not  unacouainted  with  the  Soot 
tish  liberality  in  computing  distance,  l^gan  to  think  that  Evan's  five  mixes 
were  nearlv  doubled,  ilia  observation  on  the  large  measure  whioh  the 
Scottish  allowed  of  their  land,  in  comparison  to  the  computation  of  their 
money,  was  readily  answered  by  Evan,  with  the  old  jest,  "  The  deil  take 
them  wha  have  the  least  pint  stoup/'* 

And  now  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  a  sportsman  was  seen,  with 
his  dogs  and  attendant,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glen.  "  Shough/'  said 
Dugald  Mahony,  '*  tat's  ta  Chief." 

**  It  is  not,''  said  Evan,  imperiously.  ''Do  you  think  he  would  come  to 
meet  a  Sassenach  Duinhe-wassel  in  such  a  way  as  that  V 

But  as  they  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  said,  with  an  appearance  of 
mortification,  "  And  it  is  even  he,  sure  enough ;  and  he  has  not  his  tail  on 
•fter  all ; — there  is  no  living  creature  with  him  but  Galium  Beg." 

In  ttud,  Fergus  Mao>Ivor,  of  whom  a  Frenchman  might  have  said,  as 
tmly  as  of  any  man  in  the  Highlands,  "  Qu'il amnoii  bien  tes  gens"  had 
no  idea  of  raising  himself  in  the  eyes  of  an  English  young  man  of  fortune 
by  appearing  with  a  retinue  of  idle  Highlanders  disproportioned  to  the 
occasion.  He  was  well  aware  that  such  an  unnecessary  attendance  would 
seem  to  Edward  rather  ludicrous  than  respectable ;  and  while  few  men  were 
more  attached  to  ideas  of  chieftainship  and  feudal  power,  he  was,  for  that 
very  reason,  cautious  of  exhibiting  external  marks  of  dignity,  unless  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  when  they  were  most  likely  to  produce  an  imposing 
effect.  Therefore,  although,  had  he  been  to  receive  a  brother  chieftain,  he 
would  probably  have  been  attended  by  all  that  retinue  which  Evan  de- 
scribed with  80  much  unction,  he  judged  it  more  respectable  to  advance  to 
meet  Waverlej  with  a  single  attendant,  a  very  hanasome  Highland  boy, 
who  carried  his  master's  shooting>pouch  and  his  broadsword,  witliout  which 
he  seldom  went  abroad. 

When  Fergus  and  Waverle^  met,  the  latter  was  struck  with  the  peculiar 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  Chieftain's  figure.  Above  the  middle  size,  and 
finely  proportioned,  the  Highland  dress,  which  he  wore  in  its  simplest  mode, 
set  off  his  person  to  great  advantage.  He  wore  the  trews,  or  close  trowsers, 
made  of  tartan,  chequed  scarlet  and  white;  in  other  particulars,  his  dress 
strictly  resembled  Evan's,  excepting  that  he  had  no  weapon  save  a  dirk, 
very  richly  mounted  with  silver.  His  page,  as  we  have  said,  carried  his 
claymore ;  and  the  fowling-piece,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  seemed  only 
designed  for  sport  He  luta  shot  in  the  course  of  his  walk  some  young 
wild-ducks,  as,  though  clo9&4ime  was  then  unknown,  the  broods  of  grouse 
were  yet  too  youne  for  the  sportsman.  His  countenance  was  decidedly 
Scottish,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  northern  physiognomy,  but  yet 
had  so  little  of  its  harshness  and  exaggeration,  that  it  would  have  been 

Sronounced  in  any  country  extremely  handsome.    The  martial  air  of  the 
onnet,  with  a  single  eagle's  feather  as  a  distinction,  added  much  to  the 
manly  appearance  of  his  head,  which  was  besides  ornamented  with  a  far 
more  natural  and  graceful  cluster  of  close  black  curls  than  ever  were  ex- 
posed to  sale  in  Bond  Street. 
An  air  of  openness  and  affability  increased  the  favourable  impression 

*  Tkm  8oot«d.  *n  liberal  ia  compatinK  their  land  and  liqaur ;  Um  Sooitiah  pint  oorrwapoodi  to  two  EafUik 
Aa  Car  tiMur  ooia,  oreiy  on*  knows  th«  couplet— 

**How  can  the  racuee  pretend  to  aeiae  T 
Their  pound  m  oiUjr  twentjr  penoe." 
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derived  fTc*n  this  handsome  and  dignified  exterior.  Yet  a  skilful  pbysiog* 
Domist  vroiild  have  been  less  satisfied  with  the  countenance  on  the  second 
thiin  on  the  first  view.  The  eyebrow  and  upper  lip  bespoke  something  of 
the  habit  of  peremptory  command  and  decisive  superiority.  Even  his  cour- 
tesy, though  open,  frank,  and  unconstrained,  seemed  to  indicate  a  sense  of 
personal  importance;  and,  upon  any  check  or  accidental  excitation,  a 
sudden,  though  transient  lour  of  the  eye,  showed  a  hasty,  haughty,  and  vin- 
dictive temper,  not  less  to  be  dreaded  because  it  seemed  much  under  its 
owner's  command.  In  short,  the  countenance  of  the  Chieftain  resembled  m 
smiling  summer's  day,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  we  are  made  sensible  by 
certain,  though  slight  signs,  that  it  may  thunder  and  lighten  before  the  cloa* 
of  evening. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  their  first  meeting  that  Edward  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  these  less  favourable  remarks.  The  Chief  received  nim 
as  a  friend  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  with  the  utmost  expression  of 
kindness,  and  obligation  for  the  visit ;  upbraided  him  gently  with  choosing 
so  rude  an  abode  as  he  had  done  tlie  night  before ;  and  entered  into  a  lively 
conversation  with  him  about  Donald  Beiin's  housekeeping,  but  without  the 
least  hint  as  to  his  pr.^datory  habits,  or  the  immediate  occasion  of  Wavei^ 
ley's  visit,  a  topic  wnioh,  as  the  Chief  did  not  introduce  it,  our  hero  also 
avoided.  While  they  walked  merrily  on  towards  the  house  of  Glennaquoich, 
Evan,  who  now  fell  respectfully  into  the  rear,  followed  with  Callum  Beg 
and  Dugald  Mahony. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  reader  to  some  particulars 
of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  character  and  history,  which  were  not  completely 
known  to  Waverley  till  after  a  connexion,  which,  though  arising  from  a  cir- 
eumstance  so  casual,  had  for  a  length  of  time  the  deepest  influence  upon  his 
character,  actions,  and  prospects.  But  this,  being  an  important  subjeol; 
must  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter. 


^\/V\AA>VWAA/VSi^/>AAA/%^iAy\AA^N/«^/^SA^A 


(tjiatitn  tilt  3iiiirtrtiit|r. 

THE   CHIEF   AND    HIS    MANSION. 

The  ingenious  licentiate,  Francisco  de  Ubeda,  when  he  commenced 
history  of  La  Picara  Justina  Diez, — which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most 
rare  books  of  Spanish  literature,-— complained  of  his  pen  having  caught  up 
a  hair,  and  forthwith  begins,  with  more  eloquence  than  common  sense,  aa 
affectionate  expostulation  with  that  useful  implement,  upbraiding  it  with 
being  the  quill  of  a  goose,— «  bird  inconstant  by  nature,  as  frequenting  the 
three  elements  of  water,  earth,  and  air,  indifferently,  and  being,  of  course, 
"  to  one  thing  constant  never."  Now  I  protest  to  thee,  gentle  reader,  that 
I  entirely  dissent  from  Francisco  de  Ubeaa  in  this  matter,  and  hold  it  the 
most  useful  quality  of  my  pen,  that  it  can  sp^^edily  chanee  f  om  grave  to 
gay,  and  from  description  and  dialogue  to  narrative  and  character.  So 
that  if  my  quill  display  no  other  properties  of  its  mother-goose  than  her 
mutability,  truly  I  shall  be  well  pleased ;  and  I  conceive  that  you,  my 
worthy  friend,  will  have  no  occasion  for  discontent.  From  the  jar^n,  there- 
fore, of  the  Highland  jellies,  I  pass  to  the  character  of  their  Chief.  It  ie 
an  important  examination,  and  therefore,  like  Dogberry,  we  must  spare  no 
wisdom. 

*The  ancestor  of  Ferj^us  Mac-Ivor  about  three  centuries  before,  had  set  up 
a  claim  to  be  recognised  as  chiet  of  the  numerous  and  powerfu'  clan  Is 
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which  he  belonged,  the  name  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Beinj 
defeated  by  an  oppment  who  had  more  justice,  or  at  least  more  force,  od 
his  side,  he  movca  southwards,  with  those  who  adhered  to  him,  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  like  a  second  iEneas.  The  state  of  the  Perthshire  lii^h- 
hinds  favoured  his  purpose.  A  great  baron  in  that  country  had  lately 
become  traitor  to  the  crown ;  Ian,  which  was  the  name  of  our  adventurer, 
united  himself  with  those  who  were  commissioned  by  the  king  to  chastise 
bim,  and  did  such  good  service,  that  he  obtained  a  grant  of  uie  property, 
upon  which  he  and  his  posterity  afberwards  resided.  He  followed  the  king 
auo  in  war  to  the  fertile  regions  of  England,  where  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  so  actively  in  raising  subsidies  among  the  boors  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  that  upon  his  return  he  was  enabled  to  erect  a  stone  tower,  or 
f3rtalioe,  so  much  admired  by  his  dependents  and  neighbours,  that  he,  who 
had  hitherto  been  called  Ian  Mao-Ivor,  or  John  the  son  of  Ivor,  was  there- 
after  distinguished,  both  in  song  and  genealogy,  by  the  hi|^h  title  of  Ian  nan 
Chautelt  or  John  of  the  Tower.  The  descendants  of  this  worthy  were  s  i 
proud  of  him,  that  the  reigning  chief  always  bore  the  patronymic  title  oc' 
Vxch  Ian  Vohr,  t.  e.  the  son  of  John  the  Great ;  while  the  clan  at  large,  to 
distinguish  them  from  that  from  which  they  had  seceded,  were  denominated 
Slioehd  nan  Ivor,  the  race  of  Ivor. 

The  father  of  Fergus,  the  tenth  in  direct  descent  from  John  of  the  Tower, 
engaged  heart  and  hand  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  and  was  forced  to  fly 
to  France,  after  the  attempt  of  that  year  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  had  proved 
unsuecessful.  More  fortunate  than  other  fugitives,  he  obtained  employment 
in  the  French  service,  and  married  a  lady  of  njtk  in  that  kin^om,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  Fergus  and  his  sister  Flora.  The  Scottish  estate 
had  been  forfeited  and  exposed  to  sale,  but  was  re-purchased  for  a  small 
price  in  the  name  of  the  ^oung  proprietor,  who  in  consequence  came  to 
reside  upon  his  native  domains.*  It  was  soon  perceived  that  he  possessed  a 
character  of  uncommon  acuteness,  fire,  and  ambition,  which,  as  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  gradually  assumed  a  mixed  and 
peculiar  tone,  that^  could  only  have  been  acquired  Sixty  Years  since. 

Had  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  lived  Sixty  Years  sooner  than  he  did,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  wanted  the  polished  manner  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  whic  -  \e  now  possessed ;  and  had  he  lived  Sixty  Years  later,  his 
ambition  and  love  of  rule  would  have  lacked  the  fuel  which  his  situation 
now  afforded.  He  was  indeed,  within  his  little  circle,  as  perfect  a  politician 
as  Castruccio  Castrucani  himself.  He  applied  himself  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  appease  all  the  feuds  and  dissensions  which  often  arose  among  other 
clans  in  his  neighbourhood,  so  that  he  became  a  frequent  umpire  in  their 
quarrels.  His  own  patriarchal  power  he  strengthened  at  every  expense 
which  his  fortune  would  permit,  and  indeed  stretched  his  means  to  the 
nttermost,  to  maintain  the  rude  and  plentiful  hospitality,  which  was  the 
most  valued  attribute  of  a  chieftain.  For  the  same  reason,  he  crowded  his 
estate  with  a  tenantry,  hardy  indeed,  and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but 
greatly  outnumbering  what  the  soil  was  calculated  to  maintain.  These 
consisted  chiefly  of  his  own  clan,  not  one  of  whom  he  suffered  to  quit  his 
lands  if  he  could  possibly  prevent  it.  But  he  maintained,  besides,  many 
adventurers  from  the  mother  sept,  who  deserted  a  less  warlike,  though  more 
wealthy  chief,  to  do  homage  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  Other  individuals,  too» 
who  had  not  even  that  apology,  were  nevertheless  received  into  his  alio- 
gianoe,  which  indeed  was  refuHod  to  none  who  were,  like  Poins,  proper 
men  of  their  hands,  and  were  willing  to  assume  the  name  of  Mac-Ivor. 

*  litis  happ«iM(l  on  nwojr  oocasitHia.  Ind«eU,  it  wm  not  till  ntimr  tha  total  destitirtiaa  of  ibe  dan  inAu«nc« 
•fter  n4h,  Iniit  purrhaaera  cimiUJ  be  found  who  offered  u  fair  pnoe  ktr  tba  estates  furfttited  m  1715^  which  W9tm 
then  briHifibt  In  salu  hjr  ih«  credilun  of  the  York-Buildioxa  0>m|4iny,  who  hwd  parchMned  tJie  whole,  m 
mawr  part,  fmm  Gorernoient  ar  a  Tory  imall  pnoe.  Even  to  late  as  tba  period  fint  mentioned,  the  prejo* 
4icea  of  the  public  in  fovour  of  the  hem  of  Uie  forfeitad  ftuuiliM  tknw  vanoM  impaiUittoiiU  ia  tha  wajr  ol 
a*r****t  porriuwera  of  suoh  pruperif . 
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He  wt  8  enabled  to  discipline  thenc  forces,  from  having  obtained  command 
of  one  of  the  independent  companies  raised  by  Government  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  Highlands.  While  in  this  capacity  he  aeted  with  vigour  and 
spirit,  and  preserved  great  order  in  the  country  under  his  charge.  U« 
eaused  his  vassals  to  enter  by  rotation  into  his  company,  and  serve  for  a 
certain  space  of  time,  which  ^ve  them  all  in  turn  a  general  notion  of  mill* 
tary  discipline.  In  his  campaigns  against  the  banditti,  it  was  observed  that 
he  assumed  and  exercised  to  the  utmost  the  discretionary  p«wer,  whieh* 
while  the  law  had  no  free  course  in  the  liiehland*  was  conceived  to  belong 
to  the  military  parties  who  were  called  m  to  support  it  He  acted,  for 
example,  with  great  and  suspicious  lenity  to  those  freebooters  who  made 
restitution  on  His  summons,  and  offered  personal  submission  to  himself 
while  he  rigorously  pursued,  apprehended,  and  sacrificed  to  justice,  all  sueh 
interlopers  as  dared  to  despise  his  admonitions  or  commands.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  any  officers  of  justice,  military  parties,  or  others,  presumed  to 
pursue  thieves  or  marauders  through  his  territories,  and  without  applying 
tor  his  consent  and  concurrence,  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  they 
would  meet  with  some  notable  foil  or  defeat ;  upon  which  oooasions  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  was  the  first  to  oondole  with  them,  ana,  after  gently  blaming  their 
rashness,  never  failed  deeply  to  lament  the  lawless  state  of  the  country. 
These  lamentations  did  not  exclude  suspicion,  and  matters  were  so  repre- 
sented to  Government,  that  our  Chieftain  was  deprived  of  his  military  com* 
mand.* 

Whatever  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  had  the  art  of  entirely 
suppressing  every  appearance  of  discontent ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  neigh- 
bouring country  oeean  to  feel  bad  effects  from  his  disgrace.  Donald  Bean 
Lean,  and  others  of  his  class,  whose  depredations  had  hitherto  been  ocm- 
fined  to  other  districts,  appeared  from  thenceforward  to  have  made  a  settle- 
ment  on  this  devoted  bonier ;  and  their  ravages  were  carried  on  with  littlt 
opposition,  as  the  Lowland  gentry  were  chiefly  Jacobites,  and  disarmed. 
Tnis  forced  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  oontracts  of  black-mail  with  Fer- 
gus Mao-Ivor,  which  not  only  established  him  their  protector,  and  gave  him 
irreat  weight  in  all  their  consultations,  but,  moreover,  supplied  rands  for 
the  waste  of  his  feudal  hospitalit;|r,  which  the  discontinuance  of  his  pay 
mieht  have  otherwise  essentially  diminished. 

in  following  this  course  of  conduct,  Fergus  had  a  farther  object  than 
merely  being  the  great  man  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  ruling  despotically 
over  a  small  clan.  From  his  infancy  upward,  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  had  persuaded  himself,  not  only  that 
their  restoration  to  the  crown  of  Britain  would  be  speedy,  but  that  those 
who  assisted  them  would  be  raised  to  honour  and  rank.  It  was  with  this 
view  that  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Highlanders  among  themselves,  and 
augmented  his  own  force  to  the  utmost,  to  be  prepared  for  the  first  favours 
ble  opportunity  of  rising.  With  this  purpose  also  he  conciliated  the  favour 
of  sucn  Lowland  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  as  were  friends  to  the  good 
cause ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  having  incautiouBly  quarrelled  with  Mr. 
Bradwardine,  who,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  was  much  respected 
in  the  country,  he  took  advantage  of  the  foray  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  to 
solder  up  the  dispute  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  Some,  indeed* 
surmised  that  he  caused  the  entoiprise  to  be  suggested  to  Donald,  on  pur- 
pose to  pave  the  way  to  a  reoonciuation,  which,  supposing  that  to  be  the 
case,  cost  the  Laird  of  Bradwardine  two  good  milch-cows.  This  seal  in 
their  behalf  the  House  of  Stuart  repaid  with  a  considerable  share  of  their 

•  Thw  anrt  of  pnlitical  pime  tmrrihtd  to  Mao-Wor  wat  in  reality  plarisd  hf  MTeral  Highland  ehi«l!i.  the 
Mlebnit«d  Lord  Lnvat  in  iiartfcalar.  who  used  that  kind  of  floMn  to  the  uttennnst  The  Liunl  of  )4ae-~— 
was  alao  oapuin  of  an  independent  company ,  hot  valued  th«>  iweets  of  preeent  pay  Loo  well  to  incnr  .be  itah 
«f  \tmnig  tliem  in  the  Jarohite  cause.  Hm  ntariial  conanrt  rained  hia  clan,  and  headed  it  in  1745.  But  tte 
flhiaf  himaolf  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  kinf-making.  declaring  himself  fur  that  nMHVTtHi,  and  do  cttir 
who  gam  the  Laiid  of  Mao **  half  a-guinea  the  dav,  and  half-a-guine«  the  mom.'* 
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confidence,  an  occasional  supply  of  lonis  d'or,  abundance  of  fair  words, 
and  a  parchment,  with  a  huge  waxen  seal  appended,  purporting  to  be  an 
Earl's  patent,  granted  by  no  less  a  person  tnan  James  the  Third  King  of 
England,  and  £iehth  King  of  Scotland,  to  his  right  feal,  trusty,  and  well- 
beloved  Fergus  Mao^Ivor  of  Qlennaquoich,  in  uxe  county  of  Perth,  and 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

With  this  future  coronet  glittering  before  his  eyes,  Fergjus  pluneed  deepW 
into  the  correspondence  and  plots  of  that  unhappy  period ;  and,  like  al! 
such  active  agents,  easily  reconciled  his  conscience  to  going  certain  lengths 
in  the  service  of  his  party,  irom  which  honour  and  pride  would  have  de- 
terred him,  had  his  sole  object  been  the  direct  advancement  of  his  own 
personal  interest.  With  this  insight  into  a  bold,  ambitious,  and  ardent, 
yet  artful  and  politio  character,  we  resume  the  broken  thread  of  our  nar* 
ralive 

The  Chief  and  his  guest  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house  of  Glenn»> 
quoich,  which  consisted  of  Ian  nan  Ghaisters  mansion,  a  high  rude-looking 
square  tower,  with  the  addition  of  a  lofted  house,  that  is,  a  building  of  two 
stories,  constructed  by  Fergus's  grandfather  when  he  returned  from  thai 
memorable  expedition,  well  remembered  by  the  western  shires,  under  the 
name  of  the  Highland  Host.  Upon  occasion  of  this  crusade  against  the 
Ayrshire  Whigs  and  Covenanters,  the  Vich  Ian  Vohr  of  the  time  had  pro* 
bably  been  as  successful  as  his  predecessor  was  in  harrying  Northumber- 
land, and  therefore  left  to  his  posterity  a  rival  edifice,  as  a  monument  of 
his  magnificence. 

Around  the  house,  which  stood  on  an  eifiinence  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow 
Highland  valley,  there  appeared  none  of  that  attention  to  convenience,  far 
less  to  ornament  and  decoration,  which  usually  surrounds  a  gentleman's 
habitation.  An  inclosure  or  two,  divided  by  dry-stone  walls,  were  the  only 
part  of  the  domain  that  was  fenced ;  as  to  the  rest,  the  narrow  slips  of 
level  ground  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  htool  3xhibzted  a  scanty  crop  of 
barley,  liable  to  constant  depredations  from  the  herds  of  wild  ponies  and 
black  cattle  that  grazed  upon  the  adjacent  hills.  These  ever  and  anon 
made  an  incursion  upon  the  arable  ground,  which  ntu*  repelled  by  the  loud, 
uncouth,  and  dissonant  shoutF  of  half  a  dozen  Highland  swains,  all  running 
as  if  thev  had  been  mad,  and  every  one  hallooing  a  half-starved  dog  to  the 
rescue  of  the  forage.  At  a  little  distance  up  the  glen  was  a  small  and 
ttonted  wood  of  birch ;  the  hills  were  high  and  heathy,  but  without  any 
yariety  of  surface ;  so  that  the  whole  view  was  wild  and  desolate,  rather 
than  grand  and  solitary.  Yet,  such  as  it  was,  no  genuine  descendant  of 
Ian  nan  Chaistel  would  have  changed  the  domain  for  Stow  or  Blenheim. 

There  was  a  sight,  however,  be&re  the  gate,  which  perhaps  would  have 
afibrded  the  first  owner  of  Blenheim  more  pleasure  than  the  finest  view  in 
the  domain  assigned  to  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  This  con- 
sisted of  about  a  hundred  Highlanders  in  complete  dress  and  arms;  at 
sight  of  whom  the  Chieftain  apologized  to  Waverley  in  a  sort  of  negligent 
manner.  "  He  had  forgot,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had  ordered  a  few  of  his  clan 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  protect 
the  country,  and  prevent  such  accidents  as,  he  was  sorry  to  learn,  had 
befallen  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  Before  they  were  dismissed,  perhaps 
Captain  Waverley  might  choose  to  see  them  go  through  a  part  of  their 
exercise." 

Edward  assented,  and  the  men  executed  with  agility  and  precision  some 
of  the  ordinary  military  movements.  They  then  practised  mdividually  at 
a  mark,  and  showed  extraordinary  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the 
pistol  and  firelock.  They  took  aim,  standing,  sitting,  leaning,  or  lying 
prostrate,  as  they  were  commanded,  and  always  with  effect  upon  the  target 
Kext,  the^  paired  off  for  the  broadsword  exercise ;  and,  having  manifested 
their  individual  skill  and  dexterity,  united  in  two  bodies,  and  exhibited  a 
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tort  of  muck  encounter,  in  which  the  charge,  the  rall^,  the  flight,  the  par- 
suit,  and  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight,  wore  exhibited  to  tne  sound  of 
the  great  war  bagpipe. 

On  a  signal  made  by  the  Chief,  the  skirmish  was  ended.  Matches  were 
then,  jnade  for  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  and  other 
3port8,  in  which  this  feudal  militia  displayed  incredible  swiftness,  strength, 
and  agility ;  and  accomplished  the  purpose  which  their  Chieftain  had  at 
heart,  l)y  impressing  on  Waverley  no  light  sense  of  their  merit  as  soldierB* 
and  of  the  power  of  him  who  oommanded  them  by  his  nod.* 

"  And  what  number  of  such  gallant  fellows  haye  the  happiness  to  call 
you  leader?"  asked  Waverley. 

**  In  a  good  cause,  and  under  a  chieftain  whom  they  loved,  the  race  of 
Ivor  have  seldom  taken  the  field  under  five  hundred  claymores.  But  you 
are  aware,  Captain  Waverley,  that  the  disarming  act,  passed  about  twenty 
years  ago,  prevents  their  being  in  the  complete  state  of  preparation  as  in 
former  times ;  and  I  keep  no  more  of  my  clan  under  arms  than  ma^  defend 
my  own  or  mv  friends'  property,  when  the  country  is  troubled  with  such 
men  as  your  last  night's  landlord ;  and  (Government,  which  has  removed 
other  means  of  defence,  must  connive  at  our  protecting  ourselves." 

*'  But,  with  your  force,  you  might  soon  destroy,  or  put  down,  such  ganga 
as  that  of  Donald  Bean  Lean." 

''  Yes,  doubtless ;  and  my  reward  would  be  a  summons  to  deliver  up  to 
General  Blakeney,  at  Stirling,  the  few  broadswords  they  have  left  us :  there 
were  little  policy  in  that,  methinks. — But  come.  Captain,  the  sound  of  the 
pipes  informs  me  that  dinner  is  prepaied.  Let  me  have  the  honour  to  show 
\<Ai  into  my  rude  mansion. 


Jk^  %•  -^  m^^^  a^«>^r  AWW»  >0^f>^m<^y^w0u  w>ww^-* 
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£ki  Waverley  entered  the  banqueting  hall,  he  was  offered  the  patrianshal 
refreshment  of  a  bath  for  the  feet,  which  the  sultry  weather,  and  the  mo- 
rasses he  had  traversed,  rendered  highly  acceptable.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
so  luxuriously  attended  upon  this  occasion  as  the  heroic  travellers  in  the 
Odyssey ;  the  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  perfonned,  not  by  a 
beautiml  damsel,  trained 

To  chafe  tha  limb,  mid  poor  the  flrairrmt  oil, 

but  by  a  smoke-dried  skinny  old  Highland  woman,  who  did  not  seem  to 
think  herself  much  honoured  by  the  duty  imposed  upon  her,  but  muttered 
between  her  teeth,  **  Our  father's  herds  did  not  feed  so  near  together,  that  I 
should  do  you  this  service."  A  small  donation,  however,  amply  reconciled 
this  ancient  handmaiden  to  the  supposed  degradation ;  and,  as  Edward  pro- 

*  In  explanation  of  the  militarf  exemise  ntwenred  at  the  Castle  of  Glennnqooich,  the  author  begi  to 
lemark,  that  the  Hiichlandera  were  n<>t  nnljr  practitwd  in  the  oae  of  ttie  broadsword,  nreliirk,  ami  nuiet  of 
the  manly  sports  and  tnals  of  strength  oommun  thrmifriiout  Scutland,  bat  also  used  a  peculiar  sort  of  drill, 
suited  to  their  own  drees  and  mode  of  warfhre.    There  were,  for  instance,  different  modes  of  disiMMinc  the 

Said,— one  when  on  a  peaceful  journey,  anuther  when  dani^er  was  upprehended;  one  waynl  euYclopiDit 
lemseWes  in  it  when  expectini^  undinturbed  repose,  and  another  which  enabled  them  to  start  op  wiiii  swora 
and  pistol  in  hand  on  the  sbKhtest  alsrm. 

P^^ious  to  1730.  or  thereabonis,  the  belted  plaid  was  uniremlly  «xim,  in  which  the  portion  which  sor- 
nramled  the  middle  of  the  wearer,  and  that  which  was  flunir  amond  his  shoulders,  were  all  of  the  fame 
piece  of  tartan  In  a  desperate  onset,  ail  was  thniwn  away,  and  the  clan  «Jiai|red  bare  beneath  the  d<tol>let, 
save  fiir  an  artificial  arraniremeni  of  the  shin,  which.  like  that  of  the  Irvh,  was  always  ampin,  asd  A>r  the 
■Vorran-mollach,  or  foafs-skin  purse. 

IVe  BMnner  of  handling  the  pistol  and  dirk  was  also  part  of  tha  Hlghlaad  mttmul  CMiri^,  isUc*  Ito 
mtkor  kM  ae«*tt  gone  Uupough  bv  men  who  had  learned  it  w  their  vouth. 
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oeeded  to  the  hall,  she  gave  him  her  blessing,  in  the  Gaelic  proYerb,  '  May 
the  open  hand  be  filled  the  fullest" 

The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the  first  Sborj  of 
Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge  oaken  table  extended  through 
its  whole  length.  The  apparatus  for  dinner  was  simple,  even  to  rudeness, 
and  the  company  numerous,  even  to  crowding.  At  the  head  of  the  tabic 
was  the  Chiei  himself,  with  Edward,  and  two  or  three  Highland  Tisitors  of 
neighbouring  clans ;  the  elders  of  his  own  tribe,  wadsetters,  and  tacksmen^ 
as  thej  were  called,  who  occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or 
lessees,  sat  next  in  rank;  beneath  them,  their  sons,  and  nephews,  and  foster* 
brethren;  then  the  officers  of  the  Chief's  household,  according  to  theiv 
order ;  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  who  actually  cnltivated  the  ground. 
Even  bevond  this  long  perspective,  Edward  might  see  upon  the  green,  to 
which  a  nuge  pair  of  folding  doors  opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a 
vet  inferior  description,  who,  nevertneless,  were  considered  as  guests,  and 
nad  their  share  both  of  the  countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer 
of  the  day.  In  the  distance,  and  fluctuating  round  this  extreme  verge  of 
the  banquet,  was  a  changeful  group  of  women,  ragged  boys  and  girls,  beg- 
gars, young  and  old,  large  greyhounds,  and  terriers,  and  pointers,  and  curs 
of  low  degree ;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more  or  less  immediate,  in 
the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

This  hoBpitalitv,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line  of  economy. 
8ome  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the  dishes  of  fish,  game,  Ac., 
which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  die  table,  and  immediatelv  under  the  eye 
of  the  English  stran^r.  Lower  down  stood  immense  clumsy  joints  of 
mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the  absence  of  pork,*  abhoired  in  the 
Highlands,  resembled  the  rude  festivity  of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors. 
But  the  central  dish  was  a  yearling  lamb,  called  *'  a  hog  in  har'st,"  roasted 
whole.  It  was  set  upon  its  legs,  with  a  bunch  of  parslev  in  its  mouth,  and 
was  probably  exhibited  in  that  form  to  gratify  the  priae  of  the  cook,  who 

?iqued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of  his  master's  table, 
he  sides  of  this  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attaclced  by  the  clansmen,  some 
with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives  which  were  usually  in  the  same  sheath 
with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon  rendered  a  mangled  and  rueful  specta- 
cle. Lowerdown  still,  the  victuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality,  though 
sufficiently  abundant.  Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and  the  fragments  of  the  feast, 
regtled  the  sons  of  Ivor  who  feasted  in  the  open  air. 

The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  some  proportion,  and  under  similar  regu^ 
lations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were  liberally  distributed  among 
the  Chief's  immediate  neighbours ;  whisky,  plain  or  diluted.  And  strong 
beer,  refreshed  those  who  sat  near  Uie  lower  end.  Nor  did  this  inequality 
of  distribution  appear  to  give  the  least  offence.  Every  one  present  under- 
stood that  his  taste  was  to  be  formed  according  to  the  rank  which  he  held 
at  table;  and,  consequently,  the  tacksmen  and  their  dependents  always 
professed  the  wine  was  too  cold  for  their  stomachs,  and  called,  apparently 
out  of  choice,  for  the  liquor  which  was  assigned  to  them  from  economy .f 

*  nirk.  or  iiwine^  (iMh.  in  biit  shape.  w«i.  till  of  late  yeari,  marh  abnininated  hf  tha  Scotch,  nor  ii  it  ftX  m 
fiiTourite  fiiod  amoDcat  Uieni.  Kinv  Jamie  carried  this  prejudire  to  Eucland.  and  i*  known  to  have  ahhomd 
fork  aInMiat  as  niurh  as  lie  did  Uihacro.  Ben  Jonsou  baa  recorded  tbia  pecoiiarilj,  where  the  fipsjr  in  • 
waeiiae,  axunimiif  Uie  kiat^  hand,  ■«r>>'~' 

*  TOO  should,  bf  this  line. 

Love  a  horM.  and  a  hound,  but  no  part  of  a  swine."— TV  Otptia  MeUamerfhoted, 

Jamesli  own  proposed  banquet  for  the  devil  was  a  loin  of  pork  and  a  poll  of  ling,  with  a  pipe  of  tobnooo  Am 
diKCtition. 


t  In  the  namlmr  of  perenns  of  all  ranks  who  asMfinliled  at  tlie  name  table,  tboni^h  by  no  nieans  to  diac 

•he  same  tnrr.  the  Hifthhind  Chiefs  only  retnined  a  riMium  which  had  Iteeii  fitrnierly  univcrwnlly  observea 
thmoRliout  SoPland.  "  I  myself."  save  the  imveller.  Fynes  Mumwm,  in  Hie  end  of  Queen  £li7iibeiirs  raian, 
•be  scene  l«etnK  the  Lowlsndti  of  Scotland,  "  whs  st  a  kiiixliLV  lioii>«.  who  had  many  servants  lo  a' tend  Una. 
net  brr»oaht  in  hn  meat  with  their  headN  rtiverMl  with  blae  caps,  the  table  beiiig  more  rhan  half  furnishes 
with  rrpiii  piattem  uf  porridge  »ach  having  a  little  pit'oe  of  sudden  meat.    And  when  the  table  was  seitML 

You.  1.— 8  It  2 
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The  bagpipern,  three  in  nainber»  screamed,  during  the  whole  time  of  dinner, 
a  tremendous  war-tune ;  and  the  echoing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  clang  of 
the  Celtic  tongue,  produced  such  a  BabcT  of  noises,  that  Waverley  dreaded 
his  oars  would  never  recover  it.  Mac*Ivor,  indeed,  apologized  for  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  so  large  a  party,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  his 
situation,  on  which  unlimited  hospitali^  was  imposed  as  a  paramount  dutr. 
**  These  stout  idle  kinsmen  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  account  my  estate  as  held  m 
trurit  for  their  support ;  and  I  must  find  them  beef  and  ale,  while  the  rogues 
will  do  nothing  tor  themselves,  but  practise  the  broadsword,  or  wander 
about  the  hills,  shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  drinking,  and  making  love  to 
<he  lasses  of  the  strath.  But  what  can  I  do.  Captain  Waverlev?  every  thine 
will  keep  after  its  kind,  whether  it  be  a  hawk  or  a  Highlander."  LdwiutI 
made  tlie  expected  answer,  in  a  compliment  upon  his  possessing  so  many 
bold  and  attached  followers. 

**  Wh^,  yes,"  replied  the  Chief,  were  I  disposed,  like  my  father,  to  put 
myself  m  the  way  of  getting  one  blow  on  the  head,  or  two  on  the  neck,  I 
believe  the  loons  would  stand  by  me.  But  who  thinks  of  that  in  the  pree^ient 
day,  when  the  maxim  is, — '  Better  an  old  woman  with  a  purse  in  her  hand, 
than  three  men  with  belted  brands  ?' "  Then,  turning  to  the  company,  he 
proposed  the  "  Health  of  Captain  Waverley,  a  worthy  friend  of  nis  kind 
neighbour  and  ally,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardme." 

"  Ue  is  welcome  hither,"  said  one  of  the  elders,  **  if  he  come  from  Cosmo 
Comvne  Bradwardine." 

"  I  sav  nay  to  that,"  said  an  old  man,  who  apparently  did  not  mean  to 
pledge  the  toast;  "  I  say  nay  to  that; — while  there  is  a  green  leaf  in  the 
forest,  there  will  be  fraud  in  a  Comyne." 

"  There  is  nothing  but  honour  in  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,"  answered 
another  ancient;  "and  the  guest  that  comes  hither  from  him  should  he 
welcome,  though  he  came  wiui  blood  on  his  hand,  unless  it  were  blood  of 
the  race  of  Ivor." 

The  old  man,  whose  cup  remained  full,  replied,  "  There  has  been  blood 
enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on  the  hand  of  Bradwardine." 

"  Ah  I  Ballenkeiroch,"  replied  the  first,  *'  you  think  rather  of  the  flash  of 
the  carbine  at  the  Mains  of  Tully-Veolan,  than  the  glance  of  the  sword  that 
fought  for  the  cause  at  Preston." 

'*  And  well  I  may,"  answered  Ballenkeiroch ;  **  the  flash  of  the  gun  cost 
me  a  fair-haired  son,  and  the  glance  of  the  sword  has  done  but  bttle  for 
King  James." 

The  Chieflain,  in  two  words  of  French,  explained  to  Waverley,  that  the 
Baron  had  shot  this  old  man's  son  in  a  fray  near  Tully-Veolan  about  seven 
years  before ;  and  then  hastened  to  remove  Ballenkeiroch's  prejudice,  bj 
inform  in;;  him  that  Waverley  was  an  Englishman,  unconnected  by  birth  or 
alliance  with  the  family  of  Bradwardine;  upon  which  the  old  gontlcman 
raised  the  hitherto-untasted  cup,  and  courteously  drank  to  his  Ltnilth.  Thit 
ceremony  being  requited  in  kind,  the  Chieflain  made  a  signal  for  the  pipM 
to  cease,  and  said  aloud,  "  Where  is  the  song  hidden,  my  friends,  that  mW 
Murrough  cannot  find  it  ?" 

Mac-Murrough,  the  family  bhairdh,  an  aged  man,  immediately  took  th« 
hint,  and  began  to  chant,  with  low  and  rapid  utterance,  a  profusion  of  Celtic 
verses,  which  were  received  by  the  audience  with  all  the  applause  of  enthii> 
siasm.     As  he  advanced  in  his  declamation,  his  ardour  seemed  to  increase. 

the  servnnts  did  sit  down  with  us;  hat  the  upper  men,  inateitd  of  porridge,  bad  «  pullet,  with  loroe  pruiMt  m 
the  hrothr— 7V«ue/«,  p.  ISA. 

Till  wiihiii  ihii  iHSt  century.  thf«  farmers,  even  of  a  re<«pectahle  cindiiion.  dined  with  their  work  people 
riie  ditiureuoe  hetwixt  UKwe  of  hirli  decree  waa  aMrerlaiued  hy  the  pUcf  of  the  party  ahovo  or  bi-low  tb« 
flilt,  or,  8iiiii«tinH>K,  by  a  line  drawn  with  rnalk  on  the  dinins-table.  uird  Liivai.  who  knew  well  bow  lo  fiMsd 
the  vanity  and  restrain  (he  appetites  of  bin  cluuiim«n.  ulhiwed  each  sturdy  Fras4>r,  who  had  the  vliftfateet 
pratension  to  be  a  Diiinh^-watatel.  the  full  hfinour  of  the  sitiin?,  but.  at  tlie  same  time.  t4Xik  carp  tJial  hii 
yoBitg  kinsmen  did  not  arqutre  at  ins  inhle  any  taste  for  iiutlaitdish  luxurieM.  Hi»  Lordship  was  alwnys  iMidi 
with  some  honourable  apolocv.  why  ftireisn  winen  and  French  brandy— ilelicarii «  which  he  con««i)«(|  iidM 
f»p  the  hardy  habi's  of  his  cousins— ahould  not  ciiralate  past  an  assumed  point  on  the  t^4«. 
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Ae  bad  At  first  spoken  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  he  now  cast  them 
around  as  if  beseeching,  and  anon  as  if  commanding,  attention,  and  his 
tonen  r  jse  into  wild  and  impassioned  notes,  accompanied  with  appropriate 
gestures.  He  seemed  to  Edward,  who  attended  to  nim  with  much  interest, 
to  recite  many  proper  names,  to  lament  the  dead,  to  apostrophise  the  absent^ 
to  exhort,  and  entreat,  and  animate  those  who  were  present  Wayerley 
thought  he  even  discerned  his  own  name,  and  was  convinoed  his  conjecture 
was  right,  from  the  eyes  of  the  company  being  at  that  moment  turned 
towards  him  simultaneously.  The  ardour  of  the  poet  appeared  to  commu- 
nicate itself  to  the  audience.  Their  wild  and  sun-burnt  oountenanoes 
Assumed  a  fiercer  and  more  animated  expression ;  all  bent  forward  towards 
Uie  reciter,  niany  sprung  up  and  waved  tneir  arms  in  ecstasy,  and  some  laid 
their  hands  on  their  sworas.  When  the  song  ceased,  there  was  a  deep 
pause,  while  the  aroused  feelings  of  the  poet  and  of  the  hearers  gradually 
subsided  into  their  usual  channel. 

The  Chieftain,  who  durine  this  scene  had  appeared  rather  to  watch  the 
emotions  which  were  excited,  than  to  partake  their  hi^h  tone  of  enthusiasm, 
filled  with  claret  a  small  silver  cup  which  stood  by  him.  "  Give  this,"  he 
said  to  an  attendant,  "  to  Mac-Murroneh  nan  Fonn,  (t.  e,  of  the  songs,}  and 
when  he  has  drank  the  juice,  bid  him  keep,  for  the  sake  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr» 
the  shell  of  the  gourd  which  contained  it.  The  gift  was  received  by  Mao- 
Murrough  with  profound  gratitude ;  he  drank  the  wine,  and,  kissing  the 
cup,  shrouded  it  with  reverence  in  the  plaid  which  was  folded  on  his  bosom. 
He  then  burst  forth  into  what  Edward  justly  supposed  to  be  an  extempora* 
neous  effusion  of  thanks,  and  praises  of  his  Chief.  It  was  received  witli 
applause,  but  did  not  produce  tne  effect  of  his  first  poem.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  the  clan  regarded  the  generosity  of  their  Chieftain  with  high 
approbation.  Many  approved  Qaelic  toasts  were  then  proposed,  of  some 
of  which  the  Chieftain  gave  his  ^neet  the  following  versions : — 

"  To  him  that  will  not  turn  his  back  on  friend  or  foe."  "  To  him  that 
never  forsook  a  comrade."  **  To  him  that  never  bought  or  sold  justice." 
"Hospitality  to  the  exile,  and  broken  bones  to  the  tyrant"  "The  bids  with 
the  kilts."  "  Highlanders,  shoulder  to  shoulder," — with  many  other  pithy 
sentiments  of  the  like  nature. 

Edward  was  particularly  solicitous  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  song 
which  appeared  to  produce  such  effect  upon  the  passions  of  the  company, 
and  hintcKl  his  curiosity  to  his  host  "  As  I  observe,"  said  the  Chieftain, 
**  that  you  have  passed  the  bottle  during  the  last  three  rounds,  I  was  about 
to  propose  to  you  to  retire  to  my  sistePs  tea-table,  who  can  explain  these 
things  to  you  better  than  I  can.  Although  I  cannot  stint  my  clan  in  the 
asufu  current  of  their  festivity,  yet  I  neither  am  addicted  myself  to  exceed 
in  its  amount,  nor  do  I,"  added  ne,  smilire,  "  keep  a  Bear  to  devour  the  in- 
tellects of  such  as  can  make  good  use  of  them." 

Edward  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  the  Chief^^ain,  saying  a  few 
words  to  those  around  him,  left  the  table,  followed  Inr  Waverley.    As  the 
door  closed  behind  them,  Edward  heard  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  health  invoked 
with  a  wild  and  animated  cheer,  that  expressed  the  satisfarjvn  of  the  guesth 
\iid  the  depth  of  their  devotion  to  his  servioe. 
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Ciiii]tttr  tjtt  €intiitti-/iist. 

THK  CRIBITAIir'S  SISTIR. 

Tm  drawiDg-room  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  fumiahed  in  the  plainoBt  and 
inoflt  simple  manner ;  for  at  Qlennaquoich  every  other  sort  of  expenditure 
was  retrenched  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  in  its 
full  dignity,  the  hospitality  of  the  Chieftain,  and  retaining  and  multiplying 
the  number  of  his  dependents  and  adherents.  But  there  was  no  appearance 
of  this  parsimony  in  the  dress  of  the  lady  herself,  which  was  m  texture 
elegant,  and  even  rich,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  which  partook  partly  of 
the  Parisian  fashion,  and  partly  of  the  more  simple  drees  of  the  Highlands* 
blended  together  with  great  taste.  Her  hair  was  not  disfigured  by  the  art 
of  the  friseur,  but  fell  in  jetty  ringlets  on  her  neck,  confined  only  by  m 
circlet,  richly  set  with  diamonds.  Tnis  peculiarity  she  adopted  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Highland  prejudices,  which  could  not  endure  that  a  woman's 
head  should  be  covered  before  wedlock. 

Flora  Mao-Ivor  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  her  brother  Fergus ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  might  have  played  Viola  and  Sebastian  with  the  same 
exquisite  effect  produced  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  her 
brother,  Mr.  VnUiam  Murray,  in  those  characters.  They  had  the  same 
antique  and  regular  correctness  of  profile ;  the  same  dark  eyes,  eye-lashes, 
and  eye-brows ;  the  same  clearness  of  complexion,  excepting  that  Fergus's 
was  embrowned  by  exercise,  and  Flora's  possessed  the  utmost  feminine 
delicacy.  But  the  haughty,  and  somewhat  stem  regularity  of  Fergus's 
features  was  beautifully  softened  in  those  of  Flora.  Their  voices  were  also 
similar  in  tone,  though  differing  in  the  key.  That  of  Fergus,  especially 
while  issuing  orders  to  his  followers  during  their  military  exercise,  reminded 
Edward  of  a  favourite  passage  in  the  description  of  Emetrius : 


whose  Toioe  wu  heard  around. 


Lond  M  a  trumpet  with  a  ailver  auoiKl 

That  of  Flora,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft  and  sweet, — "an  excellent  thiof 
in  woman ;"  yet,  in  urging  any  favourite  topic,  which  she  often  pursuer 
with  natural  eloquence,  it  possessed  as  well  the  tones  which  impress  awf 
and  conviction,  as  those  of  persuasive  insinuation.  The  eager  glance  of  the 
keen  blatik  eye,  which  in  the  Chieftain  seemed  impatient  even  of  the  mate 
riiJ  obstacles  it  encountered,  had,  in  his  sister,  acquired  a  gentle  pensiveness. 
His  looks  seemed  to  seek  glor^,  power,  all  that  could  exalt  him  above  others 
in  the  race  of  humanity ;  while  those  of  his  sister,  as  if  she  were  already 
conscious  of  mental  superiority,  seemed  to  pity,  rather  than  envy,  those 
who  were  struggling  for  any  farther  distinction.  Her  sentiments  oorre^ 
ponded  with  £e  expression  of  her  countenance.  Early  education  had 
mpressed  upon  her  mind,  as  well  as .  on  that  of  the  Chieftain,  the  most 
devoted  attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.  She  believed  it  the 
duty  of  her  brother,  of  his  clan,  of  every  man  in  Britain,  at  whatever 
personal  hazard,  to  contribute  to  that  restoration  which  the  partisans  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  not  ceased  to  hope  for.  For  this  she  was  pre- 
pared to  do  all,  to  suffer  all,  to  sat^rifice  all.  But  her  loyalty,  as  it  exceede J 
aer  brother's  in  fanaticism,  excelled  it  also  in  purity.  Accustomed  to  petty 
intrigue,  and  necessarily  involved  in  a  thousand  paltry  and  selfish  discus- 
sions, ambitious  also  by  nature,  his  political  faith  was  tinctured,  at  least,  if 
not  tainted,  by  the  views  of  interest  and  advancement  so  easily  combined 
with  it;  and  at  the  moment  he  should  unsheathe  his  claymore,  i'  might  ht 
diaffioult  to  say  whether  it  would  be  most  with  the  view  of  making  Jamc^ 
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Staatt  a  kine,  or  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  an  eari.  This,  indeed,  was  a  mixture  of 
feeling  which  he  did  not  avow  even  to  himself,  but  it  existed,  nevertheless, 
in  a  powerful  degree. 

In  Flora's  bosom,  on  the  contrary,  the  seal  of  loyalty  burnt  pure  and 
unmixed  with  any  selfish  feeling ;  she  would  have  as  soon  made  religion 
the  mask  of  ambitious  and  interested  views,  as  have  shrouded  them  under 
the  opinions  which  she  hsd  been  taught  to  think  patriotism.  Such  instances 
>f  devotion  were  not  uncommon  among  the  followers  of  the  unhappv  race 
of  Stuart,  of  which  many  memorable  proofs  will  recur  to  the  mind  of  most 
of  my  readers.  But  peculiar  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  and  his  princess  to  the  parents  of  Fergus  and  his  sister,  and  to 
themselves  when  orphans,  had  riveted  their  faith.  Fergus,  upon  the  deiith 
of  his  parents,  had  been  for  some  time  a  page  of  honour  in  the  train  of  the 
Chevaher's  lady,  and,  from  his  beauty  and  sprightly  temper,  was  uniformly 
treated  by  her  with  the  utmost  distinction.  This  was  also  extended  to 
Flora,  who  was  maintained  for  some  time  at  a  convent  of  the  first  order,  at 
the  princess's  expense,  and  removed  from  thence  into  her  own  fuuiily,  where 
she  spent  nearly  two  years.  Both  brother  and  sister  retained  the  deepest 
and  most  grateful  sense  of  her  kindness. 

Having  uius  touched  upon  the  leading  principle  of  Flora's  character,  I 
mav  dismiss  the  rest  more  slightly.  She  was  nighly  accomplished,  and 
had  acouired  those  elegant  manners  to  be  expected  from  one  who,  in  early 
youth,  had  been  the  companion  of  a  princess ;  yet  she  had  not  learned  to 
substitute  the  gloss  of  politeness  for  tne  reality  of  feeling.  When  settled  in 
the  lonely  regions  of  Glennaquoich,  she  found  that  her  resources  in  French, 
English,  and  Italian  literature,  were  likely  to  be  few  and  interrupted ;  and, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  time,  she  bestowed  a  part  of  it  upon  the  music 
and  poetical  traditions  of  the  Highlanders,  and  oogan  really  to  feel  the 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit,  which  her  brother,  whose  perceptions  of  literary 
merit  were  more  blunt,  rather  affected  for  the  sake  or  popularity  than 
actually  experienced.  Iler  resolution  was  strengthened  in  these  researches 
bv  the  extreme  delight  which  her  inquiries  seemed  to  afford  those  to  whom 
she  resorted  for  information. 

Her  love  of  her  clan,  an  attachment  which  was  almost  hereditary  in  her 
bosom,  was,  like  her  loyalty,  a  more  pure  passion  than  that  of  her  brother. 
He  was  too  thorough  a  politician,  regarded  his  patriarchal  influence  too 
much  as  the  means  of  accomplishing .  his  own  aggrandizement,  that  we 
should  term  him  the  model  of  a  Highland  Chieftain.  Flora  felt  the  same 
anxietv  for  cherishing  and  extending  their  patriarchal  sway,  but  it  was 
with  tne  generous  desire  of  vindicating  from  poverty,  or  at  least  from  want 
ttnd  foreign  oppression,  those  whom  her  brother  was  by  birth,  according  to 
the  notions  or  the  time  and  country,  entitled  to  govern.  The  savings  of 
her  income,  for  she  had  a  small  pension  from  the  Princess  Sobieski,  were 
dedicated,  not  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  peasantry,  for  that  was  a  word 
which  they  neither  knew  nor  apparently  wished  to  know,  but  to  relieve 
their  absolute  necessities,  when  m  sickness  or  extreme  old  age.  At  every 
other  period,  thev  rather  toiled  to  procure  something  which  they  might 
■hare  with  the  Chief  as  a  proof  of  their  attachment,  than  expected  othor 
assistance  from  him  save  what  was  afforded  by  the  rude  hospitality  of  his 
eastle,  and  the  general  division  and  subdivision  of  his  estate  among  them. 
Flora  was  so  much  beloved  by  them,  that  when  Mac-Murrough  composed  a 
•ong,  in  which  he  enumerated  all  the  principal  beauties  of  the  district,  and 
intimated  her  superiority  b}r  concluding,  that  "  the  fairest  apple  hung  on 
she  highest  bough,"  he  received,  in  donatives  from  the  individuals  of  the 
elan,  more  seed-barley  than  would  have  sowed  his  Highland  Parnassus,  the 
BarcTr  crofl^  as  it  was  called,  ten  times  over. 

From  situation,  as  well  as  choice,  Miss  Mao-Ivor's  society  was  extremely 
limited.    Her  most  intimate  friend  had  been  Hose  Bradwardinc,  to  whom 
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<iho  Witt-  marh  attached ;  and  when  seen  together,  they  woald  hare  afforded 
an  artist  two  admirable  subjects  for  the  gay  and  the  melancholy  muse. 
Indeed  Rose  was  so  tenderly  watched  by  her  father,  and  her  circle  of 
wishes  was  so  limited,  that  none  arose  but  what  he  was  willing  to  gratify, 
and  scarce  any  which  did  not  come  within  the  compass  of  his  power 
With  Flora  it  waa  otherwise.  While  almost  a  girl,  she  had  undergone  the 
most  complete  change  of  scene,  from  gaiety  and  splendour  to  absolute  boli- 
tude  and  comparative  poverty ;  and  the  ideas  and  wishes  which  she  chiefly 
fostered,  respected  great  national  events,  and  changes  not  to  be  brought 
round  without  both  nazard  and  bloodshed,  and  therefore  not  to  be  thougiit 
of  with  levity.  Her  manner,  consequently,  was  grave,  Uiough  she  r^Muly 
contributed  her  talents  to  the  amusement  of  society,  and  stood  verr  high  in 
the  opinion  of  the  old  Baron,  who  used  to  sins  along  with  her  such  French 
duets  of  Lindor  and  Cloris,  he.,  as  were  in  fashion  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  old  Louis  le  Grand. 

It  was  generally  believed,  though  no  one  durst  have  hinted  it  to  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine,  that  Flora's  entreaties  had  no  small  share  in  allay- 
ing the  wrath  of  Fergus  upon  occasion  of  their  quarrel.  She  took  her 
brother  on  the  assailable  side,  by  dwelling  first  upon  the  Baron's  aee,  and 
then  representing  the  injury  which  the  cause  might  sustain,  and  the  damage 
which  must  arise  to  his  own  character  in  point  of  prudence,  so  necessary  to 
a  political  a^nt,  if  he  persisted  in  carrying  it  to  extremity.  Otherwise  it 
is  probable  it  would  have  terminated  m  a  duel,  both  because  the  Baron 
haa,  on  a  former  occasion,  shed  blood  of  the  clan,  thou(^h  the  matter  had 
been  timely  accommodated,  and  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  for 
address  at  his  weapon,  which  Fergus  almost  condescended  to  envy.  For 
the  same  reason  she  had  urged  their  reconciliation,  which  the  Chieftain  the 
more  readily  agreed  to,  as  it  favoured  some  ulterior  proji^cts  of  his  own. 

To  this  young  lady,  now  presiding  at  the  female  empire  of  the  tea-table, 
Fergus  infaroduced  Ciaptain  Waverley,  whom  she  received  with  the  uaaml 
forms  of  politeness. 


^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^l^^l^^l^t^t^t^^^^*^^^^)^ 


HIGHLAND  MINSTMELST. 

When  the  first  salutations  had  passed,  Fei^s  said  to  his  sister,  '  My 
dear  Flora,  before  I  return  to  the  barbarous  ritual  of  our  forefathers,  I  must 
tell  you  tliat  Captain  Waverley  is  a  worshipper  of  tlie  Celtic  muse,  not  the 
less  80  perhaps  that  he  does  not  understand  a  word  of  her  language.  I  have 
told  him  you  are  eminent  as  a  translator  of  Highland  poetry,  and  that  Mao- 
Murrough  admires  your  version  of  his  songs  upon  the  same  principle  that 
Captiiin  Waverley  admires  the  original, —  because  he  does  not  comprehend 
them.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  or  recite  to  our  guest  in  English, 
the  extraordinary  string  of  names  which  Mac-Murrough  has  tacked  together 
in  Gaelic?  —  My  life  to  a  moorfowPs  feather,  you  are  provided  with  m 
version ;  for  I  know  you  are  in  all  the  bard's  councils,  and  acquainted  vnth 
bis  songs  long  before  he  rehearses  them  in  the  hall." 

**  How  can  you  say  so,  Fergus  ?  You  know  how  little  these  verses  can 
possibly  interest  an  English  stranger,  even  if  I  could  translate  them  as  you 
pretend." 

"  Not  less  than  they  interest  me,  lady  fair.  To-day  your  joint  composi- 
tion, for  I  insist  you  had  a  share  in  it,  has  cost  me  the  last  silver  cuf  in  ibft 
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Mfltle,  and  I  suppose  will  cost  me  something  else  next  time  I  hold  cour 
pUnUrtf  if  the  muse  descends  on  Mao-Murrough ;  for  you  know  oui 
proTerb,-^When  the  hand  of  the  chief  ceases  to  bestow,  the  breath  of  th» 
Dord  is  froien  in  the  utterance.— Well,  I  would  it  were  eren  so :  there  are 
three  thinss  that  are  useless  to  a  modem  Highlander,-— a  sword  whieh  he 
■iusi  not  £raw,— ^  bard  to  sing  of  deeds  which  he  dare  not  imitate,— and  a 
largegoat-skin  purse  without  a  louis-d'or  to  put  into  it." 

"  Well,  brother,  since  yon  betray  my  secrets,  you  cannot  expect  me  to 
keep  yours. — I  assure  you.  Captain  Waverley,  that  Fergus  is  too  proud  to 
exchange  his  broadsword  for  a  marechal's  baton;  that  he  esteems  Mao- 
Mnrrottgh  a  far  greater  poet  than  Homer,  and  would  not  give  up  his  goa^ 
skin  purse  for  all  the  louis-d'or  which  it  could  contain." 

"Well  pronounced,  Flora;  blow  for  blow,  as  Conan*  said  to  the  deyil. 
Now  do  you  two  talk  of  bards  and  poetry,  if  not  of  purses  and  clajmores, 
while  I  return  to  do  the  final  honours  to  the  senators  of  the  tribe  or  iTor.'^ 
So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

The  conversation  continued  between  Flora  and  Waverley ;  for  two  well- 
dressed  young  women,  whose  character  seemed  to  hover  between  that  of 
companions  and  dependents,  took  no  share  in  it.    They  were  both  pretty 

flrls,  but  served  only  as  foils  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  patroness, 
he  discourse  followed  the  turn  which  the  Chieftain  had  given  it,  and 
Waverley  was  equally  amused  and  surprised  with  the  account  which  the 
lady  gave  him  of  Celtic  poetry. 

"  Tne  recitation,"  she  said,  "  of  poems,  recording  the  feats  of  heroes,  the 
oomplaints  of  lovers,  and  the  wars  of  contending  tribes,  forms  the  chief 
amusement  of  a  winter  fire-side  in  the  Highlands.  Some  of  these  are  said 
to  be  very  ancient,  and  if  they  are  ever  translated  into  any  of  the  languages 
€^  civilised  £urope,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and  general  sensation. 
Others  are  more  modern,  the  composition  of  those  family  bards  whom  the 
chieftains  of  more  distinguished  name  and  power  retain  as  the  poets  and 
historians  of  their  tribes.  These,  of  course,  possess  various  degrees  of 
merit ;  but  oauch  of  it  must  evaporate  in  translation,  or  be  lost  on  those 
who  do  not  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

''And  your  bard,  whose  effusions  seemed  to  produce  such  effect  upon 
(he  company  to-day, — is  ke  reckoned  among  the  favourite  poets  of  the 
mountun  V 

"  That  is  a  trying  question.  His  reputation  is  high  among  his  country<> 
men,  and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  depreciate  it."  f 

"  But  the  sons,  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  seemed  to  awaken  all  those  warriors,  both 
young  and  old." 

**  The  sons  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names  of  the  Highland  clans 
under  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  an  exhortation  to  them  to  remember 
and  to  emulate  the  actions  of  their  forefathers." 

"And  am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing,  however  extraordinary  the  guess 
appears,  that  there  was  some  allusion  to  me  in  the  verses  which  he  recited  V 

"  You  have  a  quick  observation,  Captain  Waverley,  which  in  this  instance 
has  not  deceived  you.  The  Gaelic  language,  being  uncommonly  vocalic,  is 
?rell  adapted  for  sudden  and  extemporaneous  poetry ;  and  a  bard  seldom 
fails  to  auj;ment  the  effects  of  a  premeditated  song,  by  throwing  in  an^ 
dtanzas  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  reoi- 
MioD/^ 

*  In  tlMO  Imh  (wllads  relating  to  Fkm.  (th«  Pin^il  of  Mao-Pheraon.)  there  ocscnra.  u  in  the  primitire  poetry 
d  inort  iMtifMM,  m  cycle  of  hemes,  each  of  whom  has  wiine  dutinmiishinc  attnbata :  apon  theae  qvalitiea, 
aud  ilie  :Hlven(urB8  nf  thiM-  puMewinK  them,  muny  pmverba  are  fonned,  which  are  still  current  in  tha 
Hilthln  Mia  4Biaaf  other  nharaoten.  Oman  ■  diahnirnished  as  in  soma  respects  a  kind  of  Thi^mtm,  bvt 
brnvii  ind  iliinoa  eren  u»  rasboess.  Tie  hail  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  take  a  blow  without  ratum- 
■nf  II ;  .ind  haTinc.  like  otiier  heroes  of  antiqaity,  dewended  to  the  infernal  reyiuns,  he  received  a  cuff  from 
(te  Antb-fiead.  who  presided  thera,  which  he  instaaily  retarned.  ninir  the  expression  in  the  taxL  Soiua- 
tfinaa  i he  proverb  is  worded  thua :  —  "  Claw  for  daw.  and  tha  devil  take  tha  shortest  nails,  aa  Couan  aaid  to 
ik»4««il^ 

t  Tna  Hiaiilaw;  poac  aliMait  alw«ya  was  wm  inpronmovaL    Captaia  B«it  jnat  mm  af  thaoi  U  liavM^ 
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**  I  would  nve  my  best  horse  to  know  what  the  Highland  bard  oould  find 
to  say  of  such  an  unworthy  Southron  as  myself." 

"  U  shall  not  even  cost  you  a  lock  of  his  mane. — Una,  Mavoumeen  I  (She 
spoke  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  young  girls  in  attendance,  who  instantly 
curtsied,  and  tripped  out  of  the  room.)— -I  have  sent  Una  to  learn  from  die 
bard  the  expressions  he  used,  and  you  shall  command  my  skill  as  drago- 
maL." 

Una  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  repeated  to  her  mistress  a  few  lines 
in  Gaelic.  Flora  seemed  to  think  for  a  moment,  and  then,  slightly  colour- 
ing, she  turned  to  Waverley. — "It  is  impossible  to  gratify  your  curiosity, 
Captain  Waverley,  without  exposing  my  own  presumption.  If  you  will 
give  me  a  few  moments  for  consideration,  I  will  endeavour  to  engmfl  the 
■aeaning  of  these  lines  upon  a  rude  English  translation,  which  I  have 
attempted,  of  a  part  of  the  originaL  The  duties  of  the  tea-table  seem  to 
be  concluded,  and,  as  the  evening  is  delightful,  Una  will  show  you  the  way 
to  one  of  my  favourite  haunts,  and  Gathleen  and  I  will  join  you  there." 

Una,  having  received  instructions  in  her  native  language,  conducted 
Waverley  out  by  a  passage  different  from  that  through  which  he  had  entered 
the  apartment  At  a  distance  he  heard  the  hall  of  the  chief  still  resound- 
ing with  the  clang  of  bagpipes  and  the  high  applause  of  his  guests. 
Having  gained  the  open  air  by  a  postern  door,  they  walked  a  little  way  up 
the  wild,  bleak,  and  narrow  valley  in  which  the  house  was  situated,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  stream  that  winded  throuf^h  it.  In  a  spot,  about  m 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  two  brooks,  which  formed  the  little  river, 
had  their  junction.  The  larger  of  the  two  came  down  the  long  bare 
valley,  which  extended,  apparently  without  any  change  or  elevation  of  chs^ 
racter,  as  far  as  the  hills  which  formed  its  boundary  permitted  the  eye  to 
reach.  But  the  other  stream,  which  had  its  source  among  the  mountains 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  strath,  seemed  to  issue  from  a  very  narrow  and  dark 
opening  betwixt  two  large  rocks.  These  streams  were  different  also  in  char 
racter.  The  larger  was  placid,  and  even  sullen  in  its  course,  wheeling  in 
deep  eddies,  or  sleeping  in  dark  blue  pools ;  but  the  motions  of  the  lesser 
brook  were  rapid  and  furious,  issuing  from  between  the  precipices,  like  a 
■aaniac  from  his  confinement,  all  foam  and  uproar. 

It  was  up  the  course  of  this  last  stream  tnat  Waverley,  like  a  knight  of 
romance,  was  conducted  by  the  fair  Highland  damsel,  his  silent  guide'.  A 
small  path,  which  had  been  rendered  easy  in  many  places  for  Flora's  accom- 
modation, led  him  through  scenery  of  a  very  different  description  from  that 
which  he  had  just  quitted.  Around  the  castle,  all  was  cold,  bare,  and  deso- 
late, yet  tame  even  in  desolation ;  but  this  narrow  glen,  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance, seemed  to  open  into  the  land  of  romance.  The  rocks  assumed  a 
thousand  peculiar  and  varied  forms.  In  one  place,  a  crag  of  huge  sise 
presented  its  gigantic  bulk,  as  if  to  forbid  the  passenger's  farther  progress ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  approached  its  very  base,  that  Waverley  discerned 
the  sudden  and  acute  turn  by  which  the  pathway  wheeled  its  course  around 
this  formidable  obstacle.  In  another  spot,  the  projecting  rocks  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  chasm  had  approached  so  near  to  eacn  other,  that  two 
pine-trees  laid  across,  and  covered  with  turf,  formed  a  rustic  bridge  at  the 
height  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet.  It  had  no  ledges,  and  was 
barely  three  feet  in  breadth. 

While  gazing  at  this  pass  of  peril,  which  crossed,  like  a  single  black  line, 
the  small  portion  of  blue  sky  not  intercepted  by  the  projecting  rocks  on 
either  side,  it  was  with  a  sensation  of  horror  that  Waverley  beneld  Flora 
and  her  attendant  appear,  like  inhabitants  of  another  region,  propped,  as 
it  were,  in  mid  air,  upon  this  trembling  structure.  She  stopped  upon 
observing  him  below,  and,  with  an  air  of  graceful  ease,  which  made  lim 
shudder,  waved  her  handkerchief  to  him  by  way  of  signal.  He  was  unable. 
from  the  sense  of  dizxiness  which  her  situation  conveyed,  to  return  tikb 
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Mlato ;  and  was  never  more  relieved  than  when  tho  fair  apparition  pa»<80<l 
on  from  the  precarious  eminence  which  she  seemed  to  occupy  with  so  much 
indifference,  and  disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

Advancing  a  few  yards,  and  passing  under  the  bridge  which  he  had 
viewed  with  so  much  terror,  the  path  ascended  rapidly  from  the  edge  of  the 
brook,  and  the  glen  widened  into  a  sylvan  amphitneatre,  waving  with  birch, 
young  oaks,  and  hazels,  with  here  and  there  a  scattered  yew-tree.  The 
rocks  now  receded,  but  still  showed  their  grey  and  shaggy  crests  rising 
among  the  copse -wood.  Still  higher,  rose  eminences  and  peaks,  some  bare, 
some  clothed  with  wood,  some  round  and  purple  with  heath,  and  others 
splintered  into  rocks  and  crags.  At  a  short  turning,  the  path,  which  had 
for  some  furlongs  lost  sight  ofthe  brook,  suddenly  placed  Waverley  in  front 
of  a  romantic  waterfall.  It  was  not  so  remarkable  either  for  great  height 
or  quantity  of  water,  as  for  the  beautifnl  accompaniments  which  made  the 
■pot  interesting.  After  a  broken  cataract  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  stream 
was  received  in  a  large  natural  basin  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which, 
where  the  bubbles  of  the  fall  subsided,  was  so  exquisitely  clear,  that, 
although  it  was  of  great  depth,  the  e^e  could  discern  each  pebble  at  the 
bottom.  Eddying  round  this  reservoir,  the  brook  found  its  way  over  a 
broken  part  of  the  ledge,  and  formed  a  second  fall,  which  seemed  to  seek 
the  very  abvss ;  then,  wheeling  out  beneath  from  among  the  smooth  dark 
rocks,  which  it  had  polished  for  ages,  it  wandered  murmuring  down  the 

flen,  forming  the  stream  up  which  Waverloy  had  just  ascended.*  The 
orders  of  this  romantic  reservoir  corresponded  in  beauty ;  but  it  was  beauty 
of  a  stern  and  commanding  cast,  as  if  in  the  act  of  expanding  into  gran- 
deur. Mossv  banks  of  turfwere  broken  and  interrupted  by  huge  fragments 
of  rock,  and  decorated  with  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  had  been 
planted  under  the  direction  of  Flora,  but  so  cautiously,  that  they  added  to 
the  grace,  without  diminishing  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  scene. 

I^re,  like  one  of  those  lovely  forms  which  decorate  the  landsMMs  of 
Poussin,  Waverley  found  Flora  gazing  on  the  waterfall.  Two  paceMlrther 
back  stood  Oathleen,  holding  a  small  Scottish  harp,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  taught  to  Flora  by  Ilory  Dall,  one  of  the  last  harpers  of  the  Western 
nigh  lands.  The  sun,  now  stooping  in  the  west,  gave  a  rich  and  varied 
tin;^o  to  all  the  objects  which  surrounded  Waverley,  and  seemed  to  add 
moi' "  than  human  brilliancy  to  the  full  expressive  darkness  of  Flora's  eye, 
exalted  the  richness  and  purity  of  her  complexion,  and  enhanced  the  dig- 
nity and  grace  of  her  beautiful  form.  Edward  thought  he  had  never,  even 
iu  his  wildest  dreams,  imagined  a  figure  of  such  exquisite  and  interesting 
loveliness.  The  wild  beauty  of  tho  retreat,  bursting  upon  him  as  if  by 
magic,  augmented  the  mingled  feeling  of  delight  and  awe  with  which  he 
approached  her,  like  a  fair  enchantress  of  Boiardo  or  Ariosto,  by  whose 
nod  the  scenery  around  seemed  to  have  been  created,  an  Eden  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

Flora,  like  every  beautiful  woman,  was  conscious  of  her  own  power,  and 
pleased  with  its  effects,  which  she  could  easily  discern  from  the  respectful, 
yet  confused  address  of  the  young  soldier.  But,  as  she  possessed  excellent 
sense,  she  gave  the  romance  of  the  scene,  and  other  accidental  circumstances, 
full  weight  in  appreciating  the  feelings  with  which  Waverley  seemed  to 
be  impressed ;  and,  unacquainted  with  the  fanciful  and  susceptible  pecu- 
liarities of  his  character,  considered  his  homage  as  the  passing  tribute  which 
a  woman  of  even  inferior  charms  might  have  expected  in  such  a  situation. 
She  therefore  quietly  led  the  way  to  a  spot  at  such  a  distance  from  the 

*  Tfi«  dcacrincioo  of  the  wat*rfii)l  mentiati«d  in  this  chapter  to  taken  tmm  that  of  LHeard,  at  the  fknn  m 
ealled  on  ihe  northern  side  of  Lurhunl.  ami  near  ih«  head  of  the  Luke,  ftHir  or  five  railen  fmni  Aberfnjrie.  It 
b  upiiii  a  amail  sctde.  but  oiherwiMs  one  ofthe  moHi  ezqaisiie  cnfctuie*  ii  s  po!«iiihle  to  hehnid.  I'he  appear- 
mvuf  «if  Flora  wiih  the  harp.  a»  deM:rib«t].  hajt  heeii  jnsily  cen«anM]  a»  too  thimtricMl  and  afTvrted  for  the  lady- 
'  iketairipiK'i  j  of  her  chamcter  But  winintluiii?  may  be  allowed  *  krr  French  edocatioo,  in  which  point  ard 
^rikiui  elleot  alwsfs  uake  a  ooobiderable  ol^ect. 
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Msciide,  that  its  Round  should  rather  aooompany  than  inteimpt  that  of  her 
▼oioe  and  instrument,  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  mossy  fragment  of  rock,  idic 
took  the  harp  from  Cathlccn. 

**  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  walking  to  this  spot,  Captain  Warer* 
ley,  botli  because  I  thought  the  scenery  would  interest  you,  and  because  a 
Highland  son^  would  suffer  still  more  from  my  imperfect  translation,  were 
I  to  introduce  it  without  its  own  wild  and  appropriate  accompaniments.  To 
•peak  in  the  poetical  language  of  m^  country,  the  seat  of  the  Celtic  mase 
is  in  the  mist  of  the  secret  and  solitary  hill,  and  her  voice  in  the  murmur 
of  the  mountain  stream.  He  who  wooes  her  must  love  the  barren  rock 
m^re  than  the  fertile  valley,  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert  better  than  th€ 
festivity  of  the  hall." 

Few  could  have  heard  this  lovely  woman  make  this  declaration,  with  a 
Toice  where  harmony  was  exalted  by  pathos,  without  exclaiming  that  the 
muse  whom  she  invoked  could  never  find  a  more  appropriate  represent-v- 
tive.  But  Waverley,  though  the  thought  rushed  on  his  mind,  found  no 
courage  to  utter  it.  Indeed,  the  wild  feeling  of  romantic  delight  with 
which  he  heard  the  first  few  notes  she  drew  from  her  instrument,  amounted 
almost  to  a  sense  of  pain.  He  would  not  for  worlds  have  quitted  his  place 
by  her  side ;  yet  he  almost  longed  for  solitude,  that  he  might  decipher  and 
examine  at  leisure  the  complication  of  emotions  which  now  agitated  his 
bosom. 

Flora  had  exchanged  the  measured  and  monotonous  recitative  of  tho 
bard  for  a  lofty  and  uncommon  Highland  air,  which  had  been  a  battle-eong 
in  former  ages.  A  few  irregular  strains  introduced  a  prelude  of  a  wild  and 
peculiar  tone,  which  harmonized  well  with  the  distant  waterfall,  and  the 
soft  sigh  of  the  evening  breeze  in  the  rustling  leaves  of  an  aspen  which 
overhung  the  seat  of  the  fair  harpress.  The  following  verses  convey  but 
little  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which,  so  sung  and  accompanied,  they  were 
heard^^  Waverley  :-— 

There  ta  miit  on  the  monntain,  and  niilit  on  the  rule,  O!  sprang  fhun  the  kiwca  who  in  Isley  k^pt  at  at*. 
But  nk>ra  dnrk  n  ihe  siaep  «f  th«  aom  ol  tbe  GimI.        Prootl  chiefii  at  Clan  KmiaM.  GIrninirry.  and  SImtf 
A  iitrauic«r  mmnMiidad— it  sunk  on  tUs  ImimI  ;  Ctioibine  like  three  sireaius  fruni  una  iiiunntaiu  of  aMii*r» 

It  baa  fruzon  each  heart,  and  twnunibud  every  hand  1    And  re«ist)eflB  in  uniiMi  roah  down  un  the  foe! 

The  diric  and  the  target  lie  annlid  with  Jutit;  Trne  aon  of  Sir  L'mn.  omlannred  Lorhiel, 

l*he  bloodieaa  clay nittre  ii  but  reddemd  wi>.h  mit ;       Plane  thy  rarve  on  thy  nhouUler  and  humnih  thy  ataell 


On  ibn  lull  or  the  irlen  if  n  gun  Khi>uid  appear,  Rouch  Keppock.  givebremh  lo  Uiy  buffie'a  hold  aweU, 

It  B  only  to  war  wiih  the  healh-cuuk  cr  ueer.  1'iil  far  Curyarricfc  rebound  lo  the  knell  I 

The  deeda  of  onr  aires  if  our  bards  should  rehearse.  Stem  son  of  I^onl  Kenneth,  high  rhief  of  Kintail, 

Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  th«  meed  of  their  verae  I  l^t  the  stair  in  thr  stMmlard  boond  wild  in  the  gal* I 

£•  male  oTcrr  siriiiK.  and  be  huatied  evf  ry  tuna.  May  the  race  of  ( tan  Giilran.  llie  fearless  and  frs*. 

l*hat  sluill  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that  is  down  !  Kemember  Glcnlivat,  Hurluw,  and  Dundee  I 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumlier  are  past ;    I^  the  clan  of  grey  Fingon,  whnae  oflspring  haa  vtvM 
Tlie  mom  on  our  mouiitsiiiis  n  dawniiur  at  last ;  Such  herora  to  earth,  and  such  martyni  lo  heavea, 

GleualNilale'a  prnks  are  illumed  with  the  rays.  Unite  with  the  nios  of  renowiiiNl  Rom  Morr, 

And  the  streams  of  GleiUinuBn*  leap  bnglii  in  ihe  blaze.  'I  o  launch  lite  long  gulley ,  uiid  stretch  to  tbe  oar 

O  hiffh-mtnded  Morav !  f— the  exiled— the  dear !—  How  Mnc-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  chirf  nhall  d  splay 

In  the  bliiNli  of  the  uawiiins  the  SUindard  iiprear !  The  ewe-cre«i4>d  iMtniiei  uVr  tresttes  of  srey ! 

Wide,  wido  on  i he  windn  nf  the  iKirih  let  ii  fly.  How  the  race  of  wnmitMl  A Iptne  himI  mnrdfred  Gknooe 

Like  the  <iuu's  latest  dash  when  the  tempest  is  uigh !  bluAl  sliuut  fur  revenge  when  lliey  pour  un  the  ftn  I 

Ve  sons  of  the  strorar.  when  that  dawnimr  shall  break.  Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild  hoer, 
Nee<l  the  liarp  of  ihe  axed  remind  vo«i  to  wake  f  ReMunie  the  pure  fiiiih  of  the  rreal  Cidlnm-I^iore  I 

lluit  dawn  n«ver  beamed  on  ytmr  u>refa)heni'  eye,       Mac-Neil  of  the  Islands,  and  Mny  of  ihe  Lake, 
Hot  It  roused  esch  high  chieftiain  to  vanquish  or  die.     Fur  honour,  fur  freedttm,  fur  Vengeance  awake 

Here  a  large  greyhound,  bounding  up  the  glen,  jumped  upon  Flora,  and 
interrupted  her  music  by  his  importunate  caresses.  At  a  distant  whistle, 
he  turned,  and  shot  down  the  path  again  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
*'That  is  Fergus's  faithful  attendant.  Captain  Waverley,  and  that  was  hia 

*  The  foang  mJ  daring  adventnrer.  Charles  ESdwaid.  landed  et  Glenaladale.  in  Moidart,  end  displeyed  hit 
standard  in  Mie  valley  of  Gleufinnan.  musieriug  around  A  the  M^c- Donalds,  the  Canwniaa,  and  other  leaa 
BunienMis  rlaus.  whoni  he  had  prevuiled  on  lu  join  him.  There  is  a  monumeni  erected  un  the  apot,  wHh  ■ 
l4itia  inseniitiog  by  the  late  Dr.  Grrgi>ry. 

t  rta%  MaraoM  ufrulhbardiue's eider  brother,  who.  Uwg  euled,  retaraed  tu  Scutiawi  with  •Tkariei  JUwfri 
^  l'/4& 
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mgnal.  He  likes  no  poetry  but  what  is  humorous,  and  comes  in  gy>d  time 
to  intemipt  my  long  catfuogne  of  the  tribes,  whom  one  of  your  saacj 
Rnglish  poets  calls 

Omr  lKMitl6M  h(Mt  ni  nlKn-himi  Iwfonin, 
llao>LMiia,  Uao-Kenxiea,  and  MMC-Grefora.** 

Waverley  expressed  his  regret  at  the  interruption. 

**  0  you  cannot  guess  how  much  you  have  lost  I  The  bard,  ba  in  duty 
bound,  has  addressed  three  long  stanzas  to  Yich  Ian  Yohr  of  the  Banners, 
enumerating  all  his  great  properties,  and  not  for^tting  his  being  a  cheerer 
of  the  harper  and  bard, — 'a  giver  of  bounteous  gifls/  Besides,  you  should 
have  heara  a  practical  admonition  to  the  fair-haired  son  of  the  strange  r, 
who  lives  in  tne  land  where  the  grass  is  always  green — ^the  rider  on  tiie 
iihining  pampered  steed,  whose  hue  is  like  the  raven,  and  whose  neigh  is 
fike  the  scream  of  the  eagle  for  battle.  This  valiant  horseman  is  affection- 
ately conjured  to  remember  that  his  ancestors  were  distinguished  by  Uieir 
loyalty,  as  well  as  by  their  courage. — All  this  you  have  lost ;  but,  since 
Tonr  curiosity  is  not  satisfied,  I  judge,  from  me  distant  sound  of  my 
brother's  whistle,  I  may  have  time  to  sing  the  concluding  stanzas  befor* 
he  comes  to  laugh  at  my  translation.'' 

Awake  «n  yoar  bilU,  on  four  l-landa  awiikff. 
Brvve  ainui  of  ihe  nnoiintain,  th«  Tnih,  and  ihe  lBk«>l 
Tia  Um>  hiurte— bat  nnt  f*ir  iti*  nhaae  is  the  mil ; 
Tia  th«  pibroclt'a  ahrill  aaromooa— but  not  to  tba  halL 

Tia  th^  rammam  of  beroea  fur  aioqiieat  or  deatb. 
When  thr  hannera  am  biazinff  on  mountain  and  heath: 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  clayaion,  and  the  tanie. 
To  the  march  and  the  moater,  the  line  and  the  chaifeu 

Be  the  brand  of  each  Chieftain  like  Fin^  in  hia  ire  I 
May  the  Mood  thmoih  his  reina  Anv  like  eurrenta  of  flrtf 
Boni  the  baee  ftireiKn  jroke  as  oar  airas  dkl  of  jora, 
Or  die  like  your  airea,  and  endure  it  no  more  J 
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As  Flora  concluded  her  song,  Fergus  stood  before  them.  "  I  knew  I 
should  find  you  here,  even  without  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Bran.  A 
simple  and  unsublimed  taste  now,  like  my  own,  would  prefer  a  jet  d'eau  al 
Versailles  to  this  cascade  with  all  its  accompaniments  or  rock  and  roar;  but 
this  is  Flora's  Parnassus,  Captain  Waverley,  and  that  fountain  her  Helicon. 
It  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  my  cellar  if  she  could  teach  her  coad- 
jutor, Mac-Murrough,  the  value  of  its  influence :  he  has  just  drunk  a  pint 
of  usquebaugh  to  correct,  he  said,  the  coldness  of  the  claret. — Let  me  try 
its  virtues."  lie  sipped  a  little  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  aiul  inuiMy> 
diately  commenced,  with  a  theatrical  air, — 

•*0  Ladv  of  Ihe  desert,  hail  I 
That  fovNt  the  hnrpinff  of  the  Gael. 
Thmach  fiiir  and  fertile  rBei<MW  bonw. 
Where  never  yet  gnw  frraaa  or  oom. 

But  English  poetry  will  never  succeed  under  the  influence  of  a  Big^dmid 
Helicon. — Alofu,  courage! — 


O  Toua,  qaf  buvez.  a  taaae  plemet 
k  cette  h<>nrRase  fhntaine, 
i^u  on  ne  voit.  aar  ie  nTnvB« 

W*M  ouelqace  vilaina  tmnpean, 
Sulen  oe  nymphes  de  vilhii^. 

Qui  lea  eaoorteni  nna  saooui "— 
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**  A  truce,  dear  Fergus  1  snare  us  those  most  tedious  ^nd  insipid  person* 
of  all  Arcadia.  Do  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  bring  down  Coridon  and  LindoT 
upon  us." 

"  Nay,  if  you  cannot  relish  la  hauletU  et  le  ehalumeau^  hare  with  jon  in 
heroic  strains." 

'*  Dear  Fergus,  you  have  certainly  partaken  of  the  inspiratioii  of  Mao- 
Murrough's  cup,  rather  than  of  mine." 

"I  disclaim  it,  ma  bdU  demoiselle^  although  I  protest  it  would  be  th« 
more  congenial  of  the  two.  Which  of  your  crack-brained  Italian  romancers 
is  it  that  says, 

lo  d'Elicaaa  nienta 
Mi  cum,  ht  fe  de  Din.  che'l  here  d'noqoa 
(Ben  chi  ber  iw  vuut)  Mmpra  me  tpiaoqae  I  * 

But  if  you  prefer  the  Gaelic,  Captain  Waverley,  here  is  little  Cathleen  shall 
sinz  you  Drimmindhu. — Come,  Cathleen,  astore  (i,  e,  my  dear),  begin;  no 
apologies  to  the  Cean-kinne" 

Catuleen  sung  with  much  liveliness  a  little  Gaelic  song,  the  burlesque 
elegy  of  a  countryman  on  the  loss  of  his  cow,  the  comic  tones  of  which, 
though  he  did  not  understand  the  language,  made  Waverley  laugh  more 
than  once.f 

*' Admirable,  Cathleen  I"  criod  the  Chieftain;  "I  must  find  you  a  hand- 
some husband  among  the  clansmen  one  of  these  days." 

Cathleen  laughed,  blushed,  and  sheltered  herself  behind  her  companion. 

In  the  progress  of  their  return  to  the  castle,  ^he  Chieftain  warmly  pressed 
Waverley  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  in  order  to  see  a  grand  hunting 
party,  in  which  he  and  some  other  Highland  gentlemen  proposed  to  join. 
The  charms  of  melody  and  beauty  were  too  strongly  impressed  in  Edward's 
breast  to  permit  his  declining  an  invitation  so  pleasing.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  that  he  should  write  a  note  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  ex- 

Eressing  his  intention  to  stay  a  fortnight  at  Glenna<^uoich,  and  requesting 
im  to  forward  by  the  bearer  (a  gilly  of  the  Chiefbam's)  any  letters  which 
might  have  arrived  for  him. 

This  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  Baron,  whom  Fergus  highly  extolled 
as  a  gentleman  and  soldier.  His  character  was  toucheawith  yet  more  dis- 
crimmation  by  Flora,  who  observed  that  he  was  the  veij  model  of  the  old 
Scottish  cavalier,  widi  all  his  excellences  and  peculiarities.  '*  It  is  a  cha- 
racter, Captain  Waverley,  which  is  fast  disappearing ;  for  its  best  point  wai 
a  self-respect,  which  was  never  lost  sight  ot  till  now.  But,  in  the  present 
time,  the  gentlemen  whose  principles  do  not  permit  them  to  pay  court  to  the 
existing  government  are  neglected  and  degraded,  and  many  conduct  them- 
selves accordingly ;  and,  like  some  of  the  persons  you  have  seen  at  Tully- 
Yeolan,  adopt  nabits  and  companions  inconsistent  with  their  birth  and 
breeding.  The  ruthless  proscription  of  party  seems  to  degrade  the  victims 
whom  it  brands,  however  uniustly.  But  let  us  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is 
approaching,  when  a  Scottish  country-gentleman  may  be  a  scholar  without 
the  pedantry  of  our  friend  the  Baron  ;  a  sportsman,  without  the  low  habits 
of  Mr.  Falconer ;  and  a  judicious  improver  of  his  property,  without  b^ 
coming  a  boorish  two-legged  steer  like  Killancureit." 

Thus  did  Flora  prophesy  a  revolution,  which  time  indeed  has  produced, 
but  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  she  had  in  her  mind. 

The  amiable  Rose  was  next  mentioned,  with  the  warmest  encomium  on 
her  person,  manners,  and  mind.  **  That  man,"  said  Flora,  "  will  find  an 
inestimable  treasure  in  the  affections  of  Rose  Bradwardine,  who  shall  be  sb 

Gfiod  MKith.  I  reck  not  of  jronr  HeUom  *, 

Driuk  water  whoso  will,  in  fiiith  I  will  drink  none. 

t  This  ancient  Gaelic  ditty  is  still  well  known,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Ireland.  It  wv  Cnuik.'at«il 
lato  EuKlish.  and  published,  if  1  mistake  not,  under  tlie  auspioBs  of  tb9  <iicetions  T«Mn  D  Urfey  br  the  *.uW 
^Tollty  my  Cow.'*  ,  ^ 
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fininnake  as  to  bcoome  their  object.  Her  yery  soul  is  in  home,  and  in  th«i 
dischar^  of  all  those  quiet  virtues  of  which  home  is  the  centre.  Her  has* 
band  will  be  to  her  what  her  father  now  is — the  object  of  ail  her  care,  soli* 
citude  and  affection.  She  will  see  nothing,  and  connect  herself  with  nothing, 
but  by  him  and  through  him.  If  he  is-a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  she  will 
STrnpathize  in  his  sorrows,  divert  his  fatigue,  and  share  his  pleasures.  If 
sne  becomes  the  property  of  a  churlish  or  negli^nt  husband,  she  will  suit 
his  taste  also,  for  sne  will  not  long  survive  his  unkindness.  And,  alas, 
how  great  is  the  chance  that  some  such  unworthy  lot  may  be  that  of  my 
poor  friend  I — 0  that  I  were  a  queen  this  moment,  and  could  command  the 
most  amiable  and  worthy  youth  of  my  kingdom  to  accept  happiness  with 
|he  hand  of  Rose  Bradwardine  I" 

"  I  wish  you  would  command  her  to  accept  mine  en  attendant"  said  Fei^ 
gus,  laughing. 

I  don't  know 4)^  what  caprice  it  was  that  this  wish,  however  jocularly 
expressed,  rather  jarred  on  £dward's  feelings,  notwithstanding  his  growing 
inclination  to  Flora,  and  his  indifference  to  Miss  Bradwardine.  This  is 
one  of  the  inexplicabilities  of  human  nature,  which  we  leave  without  com- 
ment 

'*  Yours,  brother  f "  answered  Flora,  regarding  him  steadily.  "  No ;  you 
have  another  bride — Honour;  and  the  dangers  you  must  run  in  pursuit  of 
her  rival  would  break  poor  Rose's  heart." 

With  this  discourse  they  reached  the  castle,  and  Waverley  soon  prepared 
his  despatches  for  Tully-Veolan.  As  he  knew  the  Baron  was  punctilious 
in  such  matters,  he  was  about  to  impress  his  billet  with  a  seal  on  which  his 
armorial  bearings  were  engraved,  but  he  did  not  find  it  at  his  watch,  and 
thought  he  must  have  left  it  at  Tully-Veolan.  He  mentioned  his  loss,  bor- 
rowing at  the  same  time  the  family  seal  of  the  Chieftain. 

"  Surely,"  said  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  "  Donald  Bean  Lean  would  not"— 

"My  life  for  him,  in  such  circumstances,"  answered  her  brother;-— 
**  besides,  he  would  never  have  Icfl  the  watch  behind." 

"  After  all,  Fergus,"  said  Flora,  *'  and  with  every  allowance,  I  am  sur- 
prised you  can  countenance  that  man." 

"  I  countenance  him  ?  —  This  kind  sister  of  mine  would  persuade  yoa. 
Captain  Waverley,  that  I  take  what  the  people  of  old  used  to  call  a  '  steak* 
raid,'  that  is,  a  '  collop  of  the  foray,'  or,  in  plainer  words,  a  portion  of  the 
robber's  booty,  paid  by  him  to  the  Laird,  or  Chief,  through  whose  ground* 
he  drove  his  prey. .  0,  it  is  certain,  that  unless  I  can  find  some  way  to 
charm  Flora's  tongue.  General  Blakeney  will  send  a  sergeant's  party  fron* 
Stirling  (this  he  said  with  haughty  and  emphatic  irony)  to  seize  Vicb  lav. 
Vohr,  as  they  nickname  me,  in  his  own  castle." 

**  Now,  Fergus,  must  not  our  guest  be  sensible  that  all  this  is  folly  and 
affectation  f  You  have  men  enough  to  serve  you  without  enlisting  a  ban- 
ditti, and  your  own  honour  is  above  taint. — Why  don't  you  send  this  Donald 
Bean  Lean,  whom  I  hate  for  his  smoothness  and  duphcity,  even  more  than 
for  his  rapine,  out  of  your  country  at  once?  No  cause  should  induce  me  to 
tolerate  such  a  character." 

*'  No  cause,  Flora?"  said  the  Chieftain,  significantly. 

"  No  cause,  Fergus  I  not  even  that  which  is  nearest  to  my  heart.  Spare 
it  the  omen  of  such  evil  supporters !" 

"0  but,  sister,"  rejoined  tne  Chief,  gaily,  "you  don't  consider  my  respect 
for  la  belle  passion.  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich  is  in  love  with  Donald's  daugh 
ter^  Alice,  and  you  cannot  expect  me  to  disturb  him  in  his  amours.  Why, 
the  whole  clan  would  cry  shame  on  me.  You  know  it  is  one  of  their  wise 
«aying8,  that  a  kinsman  is  part  of  a  man's  body,  but  a  foster-brother  is  a 
piece  of  his  heart." 

"  Well  Fergus,  there  is  no  disputing  with  you ;  but  I  would  all  this  may 
Vbd  well  ' 

l2 
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*'  DevDdiiy  pTftyed,  my  dear  and  prophetic  eister,  and  the  heat  way  m  the 
world  to  cl'^^e  a  dubious  argument — But  hear  ye  not  the  pipes,  Captaiii 
Waverley  ?  Perhaps  you  wiU  like  better  to  danoe  to  them  in  the  hall,  than 
to  be  deafened  with  their  harmony  without  taking  part  in  the  exercise  ihej 
inyite  us  to." 

Waverley  took  Flora's  hand.  The  dance,  song,  and  merrr-makine  pro- 
ceeded, and  closed  the  day's  entertainment  at  the  castle  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr. 
Edward  at  length  retired,  his  mind  agitated  by  a  variety  of  new  and  con- 
flicting feeling^,  which  detained  him  from  rest  for  some  time,  in  that  not 
anplcasing  state  of  mind  in  which  fancy  takes  the  helm,  and  the  soul  rather 
drifts  passively  along  with  the  rapid  and  confused  tide  of  reflections,  than 
exerts  itself  to  encounter,  systematize,  or  examine  them.  At  a  late  hoar 
ha  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  Flora  Mao-Ivor 
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A  8TAO-H17NT,   AMD  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Shall  this  be  a  long  or  a  short  chapter? — This  is  a  question  in  which 
yon,  gentle  reader,  have  no  vote,  however  much  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  coudcanences ;  just  as  you  may  (like  myself)  probably  have  nothing  to 
do  with  tne  imposing  a  new  tax,  excepting  the  trifling  circumstance  of 
being  obliged  to  pay  it.  More  happy  surely  in  the  present  case,  since, 
though  it  lies  within  my  arbitrary  power  to  extend  my  materials  as  I  think 
proper,  I  cannot  call  you  into  Exch^uer  if  you  do  not  think  proper  to  read 
my  narrative.  Let  me  therefore  consider.  It  is  true,  that  the  annals  and 
documents  in  my  hands  say  but  little  of  this  Highland  chase ;  but  then  I 
can  find  copious  materials  for  description  elsewhere.  There  is  old  Lindsay 
of  Pitscottie  ready  at  my  elbow,  with  his  Atliole  hunting,  and  his  '*  lofted 
and  joisted  palace  of  green  timber ;  with  all  kind  of  drink  to  be  had  in 
burgh  and  land,  as  ale,  beer,  wine,  muscadel,  malvaise,  hippocras,  and  aqui^ 
vitflB ;  with  wheatrbread,  main-bread,  ginge-bread,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal, 
venison,  goose,  grice,  ca|)on,  coney,  crane,  swan,  partridge,  plover,  duck, 
drake,  bnssel-cock,  pawnies,  black-cock,  muir-fowl,  and  capercailzies ;"  not 
forgetting  the  "  costly  bedding,  vaiselle,  and  napry,"  and  least  of  all  the 
**  excelling  stewards,  cunning  baxters,  excellent  cooks,  and  pottingars,  with 
confections  and  drugs  for  the  desserts."  Besides  the  particulars  which  may 
be  thence  gleaned  for  this  Highland  feast  (the  splenaour  of  which  induced 
the  Pope's  legate  to  dissent  from  an  opinion  wnich  he  had  hitherto  held, 
that  Scotland,  namely,  was  the — ^the — the  latter  end  of  the  world) — besides 
these,  might  I  not  illuminate  my  pages  with  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  hunt- 
ins;  in  the  braes  of  Mar,  where, 


ThmuKh  heather,  mnne.  *iiionf  ftnofv,  and  bna.  and  fagii, 

'MungHt  crtutKy  clilb  aiid  thunder-hntterad  hilli. 
Hares,  hinda,  hunks,  hmk.  are  rha««d  by  men  and  dofi^ 

Where  two  hours*  hnntinc  fiHirsoure  fat  deer  kills. 
Lowland,  your  sptirts  are  luw  as  is  your  seal : 
The  Highland  games  and  miiida  are  high  and  great. 

But  without  further  tyranny  over  my  readers,  or  display  of  the  extent  of 
my  own  reading,  I  shall  content  myself  with  borrowing  a  single  incident 
from  the  memorable  hunting  at  Lude,  commemorated  in  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Gunn's  Essay  on  the  Caledonian  Harp,  and  so  proceed  in  my  story  with  all 
tlie  brevity  that  my  natural  style  of  composition,  partaking  ot  what  scholars 
call  the  periphrastic  and  ambagitory,  and  the  vul^Ar  the  circumbendibua. 
will  permit  me. 
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The  flolenm  hanting  wm  delayed,  from  varioas  causes,  for  about  ttifee 
weeks.  The  interval  was  spent  by  Waverley  with  great  satisfaction  at 
Qlennaquoich ;  for  the  impression  which  Flora  had  made  on  his  mind  at 
their  first  meeting  grew  daily  stronger.  She  was  precisely  tho  character  to 
fascinate  a  youth  of  romantic  imagination.  Her  manners,  her  language 
her  talents  for  poetry  and  music,  gave  additional  and  varied  influence  to  hei 
eminent  personal  charms.  Even  in  her  hours  of  gaiety,  she  was  in  bis 
(ancy  exalted  above  the  ordinary  daughters  of  Eve,  and  seemed  only  tc» 
stoop  for  an  instant  to  those  topics  of  amusement  and  gallantry  which 
others  appear  to  live  for.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  enehantreen,  while 
^port  consumed  the  morning,  and  music  and  the  dance  led  on  the  hours  of 
evening,  Waverley  became  daily  more  delighted  with  his  hospitable  land- 
lord, and  more  enamoured  of  his  bewitching  sister. 

At  length,  the  period  fixed  for  the  grand  hunting  arrived,  and  Waverley 
and  the  Chieftain  departed  for  the  place  of  rendexvous,  which  was  a  day^ 
journey  to  the  northward  of  Glennaquoich.  Fergus  was  attended  on  this 
occasion  by  about  three  hundred  of  his  clan,  well  armed,  and  accoutred  in 
their  best  fashion.  Waverley  complied  so  far  with  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  adopt  the  trews,  (he  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  kilt,)  brogues, 
and  bonnet,  as  the  fittest  dress  for  the  exercise  in  which  he  was  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  which  l^ast  exposed  him  to  be  stared  at  as  a  stranger  when  they 
should  reach  the  pl<u»  of  rendesvous.  They  found,  on  the  spot  appointed, 
several  powerful  Ghieft,  to  all  of  whom  Waverley  vras  formally  presented, 
and  by  all  cordially  received.  Their  vassals  and  clansmeni  a  part  of  whose 
feudal  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  these  parties,  appeared  in  sucn  numbers  as 
amounted  to  a  small  army.  These  active  assistants  spread  through  the 
country  far  and  near,  formmg  a  circle,  technically  called  the  Hmekel,  which, 
gradually  closing,  drove  the  deer  in  herds  together  towards  the  glen  where 
Sie  Ghieu  and  principal  sportsmen  lay  in  wait  fur  them.  In  the  meanwhile, 
these  distinguiuied  personages  bivouacked  among  the  floweiy  heath,  wrapped 
up  in  their  plaids ;  a  mode  of  passing  a  summer's  night  which  Waverley  found 
by  no  means  unpleasant 

For  many  hours  after  sun-rise,  the  mountain  ridges  and  passes  retained 
their  ordinary  appearance  of  silence  and  solitude ;  and  the  Chiefs,  with 
their  followers,  amused  themselves  with  various  pastimes,  in  which  the  joys 
of  the  shell,  as  Ossian  has  it,  were  not  forgotten.  "Others  apart  sate  on  a 
bill  retired ;"  probably  as  deeply  engaj^ed  in  the  discussion  of  politics  and 
news,  as  Milton's  spirits  in  metaphysical  disquisition.  At  length  signals 
of  the  approach  of  the  game  were  descried  and  heard.  Distant  shouts  re- 
souB^kd  from  ^ley  to  valley,  as  the  various  parties  of  Highlanders,  climb- 
ing rocks,  struggling  through  copses,  wading  brooks,  and  traversing  thickets, 
approached  more  and  more  near  to  each  other,  and  compelled  the  astonished 
deer,  with  the  other  wild  animals  that  fled  before  them,  into  a  narrower 
circuit.  Every  now  and  then  the  report  of  muskets  was  heard,  repeated  by 
m  thousand  echoes.  The  baying  of  the  dogs  was  soon  added  to  the  chorus, 
which  grew  ever  louder  and  more  loud.  At  length  the  advanced  parties  of 
the  deer  began  to  show  themselves ;  and  as  the  stragglers  came  oonndiug 
down  the  pass  by  two  or  three  at  a  time,  the  Chiefs  showed  their  skill  by 
distinguishing  the  fattest  deer,  and  their  dexterity  in  bringing  them  down 
with  their  guns.  Fergus  exhibited  remarkable  address,  and  Edward  was 
also  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notice  and  applause  of  the  sportsmen. 

But  now  the  main  body  of  the  deer  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  glen, 
compelled  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  presenting  such  a  formidable 
phalanx,  that  their  antlers  appeared  at  a  distance,  over  the  ridge  of  the  steep 
pass,  like  a  leaflets  grove.  Their  number  was  very  great,  and  from  a  despe- 
/atc  stand  which  they  made,  with  the  tallest  of  the  red-deer  stags  arranged 
in  front,  in  a  sort  of  battle  array,  gazing  on  the  group  which  barred  their 
passagis  down  the  glen,  the  more  experienced  sportsmen  began  to  augur 
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danger.  Tbj  work  of  destruction,  hotrerer,  now  commenced  on  all  sides 
Dogs  and  hunters  were  at  work,  and  muskets  and  fusees  resounded  from 
every  quarter.  The  deer,  driven  to  desperation,  made  at  length  a  fearftil 
charge  rieht  upon  the  spot  where  the  more  distinguished  sportsmen  had 
taken  their  stand.  The  word  was  given  in  Qaelic  to  fling  themselves  upon 
their  faces ;  but  Waverlej,  on  whose  English  ears  the  signal  was  lost,  had 
almost  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  in  which 
it  was  communicated.  Fergus,  observing  his  danger,  sprung  up  and  pulled 
him  with  violence  to  the  ground,  just  as  the  whole  herd  broke  down  upon 
them.  The  tide  being  absolutely  trresistible,  and  wounds  &om  a  stag's 
horn  highly  daneerous,*  the  activity  of  the  Chieftain  may  be  considered,  on 
this  occasion,  as  navine  saved  his  guest's  life.  He  detained  him  with  a  firm 
erasp  until  the  whole  nerd  of  deer  had  fairly  run  over  them.  Waverley 
men  attempted  to  rise,  but  found  that  he  had  suffered  several  very  severe 
contusions;  and,  upon  a  further  examination,  discovered  that  he  had 
sprained  his  ankle  violentlT. 

This  checked  the  mirth  of  the  meeting,  although  the  Highlanders,  accus- 
tomed to  such  incidents,  and  prepared  for  them,  had  suffered  no  harm  them- 
selves. A  wigwam  was  erected  almost  in  an  instant,  where  Edward  was 
deposited  on  a  couch  of  heather.  The  snrgeon,  or  he  who  assumed  the 
office,  appeared  to  unite  the  characters  of  a  leech  and  a  conjuror.  He  was 
an  old  smoke-dried  Highlander,  wearing  a  venerable  grey  beard,  and  having 
for  his  sole  garment  a  tartan  frock,  the  skirts  of  whicn  descended  to  the 
knee;  and,  being  undivided  in  front,  made  the  vestment  serve  at  once  for 
doublet  and  breeches.f  He  observed  ^reat  ceremony  in  approaching  £d- 
ward  ;  and  thoueh  our  hero  was  writhing  with  pain,  would  not  proceed  to 
any  operation  which  might  assuage  it  until  he  had  perambulated  his  couch 
three  times,  moving  from  east  to  west,  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun. 
This,  which  was  called  making  the  deasUyX  both  the  leech  and  the  assistants 
seemed  to  consider  as  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  cure ;  and  Waverley,  whom  pain  rendered  incapable  of  expostulation, 
and  who  indeed  saw  no  chance  of  its  being  attended  to,  submitted  in 
silence. 

After  this  ceremony^  was  duly  performed,  tiie  old  Esculapius  let  his  pa- 
tient blood  with  a  cuppin^glass  with  CToat  dexterity,  and  proceeded,  mutr 
tering  all  the  while  to  himself  in  Gaelic,  to  boil  on  the  fire  certain  herbs, 
with  which  he  compounded  an  embrocation.  He  then  fomented  the  parts 
which  had  sustained  injury,  never  failing  to  murmur  prayers  or  spells, 
which  of  the  two  Waverley  could  not  distinguish,  as  his  ear  onl^  caught 
the  words  G<isper^Mekhior'Balihazar^maX'pr(u>fax,  and  nmilar  gibberish. 
The  fomentation  had  a  speedy  effect  in  alleviating  the  pain  and  swelling, 
which  our  hero  imputed  to  the  virtue  of  the  herbs,  or  the  effect  of  the  chafing, 
but  which  was  bv  the  bvstanders  unanimously  ascribed  to  the  spells  wim 
which  the  operation  had  beea  aocompanied.  Edward  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  not  one  of  the  ingredients  had  been  gathered  except  during  the 
full  moon,  and  that  the  herbalist  had,  while  collecting  them,  uniformly 
recited  a  charm,  which  in  English  ran  thus : — 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  holy  hnrh. 
That  tpnuic  on  h»ly  fcruoiid  I 
All  in  the  Mount  Olivttt 
Firat  weri  Uiou  founl : 


«  The  ".hrut  fhm  the  tjmae,  or  bnaehea,  of  the  eta^^  hoTM,  wm  aeooiinted  hx  onre  deageroM  than 
Ammw  of  the  boar's  tusk  :— 

If  thoa  he  hart  with  horn  nf  stjgr,  it  brintrs  thee  to  thy  bier. 

But  barber's  hand  shall  btiar's  hart,  haul;  thereof  .have  ihoa  no  fear. 

t  This  grnrb,  which  membled  the  drees  oHen  pat  on  ehildrpn  tn  Scotland.  ctiDed  a  polonie. Ci  i.  polonaiae,) 
ks  a  very  lino.ent  inodificaiiun  of  the  liidrlibuid  garb.     It  was,  in  fact,  the  liMoberk  or  suirt  of  mail,  uttljr 
pospd  of  cloth  iiiateud  uf  riiucs  of  arinoiir. 

t  OiJ  Highlanders  will  still  make  the  dentil  arnnnd  thnae  whom  thejr  wish  well  to     To  ko  round  a 
ai  the  u|ipuaite  tlir«ciiou.  vx  wUker-ttuns^  (Uorntau  i»i(r-#Auu,)  is  unluckjr,  aail  a  suit  ^t  ia-'siitaivja. 
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Thou  art  boot  for  maoy  a  tiruiaa, 
And  healest  many  a  woand: 
In  our  Lailjr's  MraaaJ  name, 
I  take  ihee  fruiu  itie  gruund.* 

Edward  observed,  with  some  surprise,  that  even  Fergus,  notwithBtaud'an 
1118  knowledge  and  education,  seemed  to  fall  in  with  the  superstitious  iduts 
of  his  countrymen,  either  because  he  deemed  it  impolitic  to  affect  scepticism 
on  a  matter  of  general  belief,  or  more  probably  because,  like  most  men  who 
do  not  think  deeply  or  accurately  on  such  subjecU,  he  had  in  his  mind  a 
reserve  of  superstition  which  balanced  the  freedom  of  his  expressions  and 
practice  upon  other  occasions.  Waverley  ma«le  no  commentary,  therefore, 
on  the  manner  of  the  treatment,  but  rewarded  the  professor  of  medicine 
with  a  liberality  beyond  the  utmost  conception  of  his  wildest  hopes.  lie 
a*^«r(Hl  on  the  occasion,  so  many  incoherent  blessings  in  Gaelic  and 
English,  that  Mac-Ivor,  rather  scandalized  at  the  excess  of  his  acknowledg- 
ments, cut  them  short,  by  exclaiming,  *'  Ceud  mile  mliaUokh  ortT'  L  e.  "A 
hundred  thousand  curses  on  you  I"  and  so  pushed  the  helper  of  men  out  of 
the  cabin. 

After  Waverley  was  left  alone,  the  exhaustion  of  pain  and  fatigue, — for 
the  whole  day's  exercise  had  been  severe, — threw  him  into  a  profound,  but 
yet  a  feverish  sleep,  which  he  chiefly  owed  to  an  opiate  draught  adminis- 
tered by  the  old  Highlander  from  some  decoction  of  herbs  in  his  pharnuk 
copoeia. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  purpose  of  their  meeting  being  over,  and 
their  sports  damped  by  the  untoward  accident,  in  which  Fergus  and  all  His 
friends  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy,  it  bocame  a  question  how  to  dis^ 
pose  of  the  disabled  sportman.  This  was  settled  by  Mac-Ivor,  who  had  a 
litter  prepared,  of  "  birch  and  hazel  grey,''t  which  was  borne  by  his  people 
with  such  caution  and  dexterity  as  renders  it  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  some  of  those  sturdy  Uael,  who  have  now  the 
happiness  to  transport  the  belles  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  sedan-chairs,  to  ten 
routs  in  one  evenmg.  When  Edward  was  elevated  upon  their  shoulders, 
he  could  not  help  being  gratified  with  the  romantic  enect  pi^uced  by  the 
breaking  up  of  this  sylvan  oamp.^ 

The  various  tribes  assembi^o,  each  at  the  pibroch  of  their  native  clan, 
and  each  headed  by  their  pittriarchal  ruler.  Some,  who  had  already  begun 
to  retire,  were  seen  winding  up  the  hills,  or  descending  the  passes  which 
led  to  the  scene  of  action,  we  sound  of  their  bagpipes  dying  upon  the  ear. 
Others  made  still  a  moving  picture  upon  the  narrow  plain,  forming  various 
changeful  groups,  their  featners  and  loose  plaids  waving  in  the  morning 
breeze,  and  their  arms  glittering  in  the  rising  sun.  Most  of  the  Chien 
came  to  take  farewell  of  Waverley,  and  to  express  their  anxious  hope  they 
might  ag&iu*  9.ad  speedily,  meet ;  but  the  care  of  Fergus  abridged  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  leave.  At  length,  his  own  men  being  completely  assembled 
and  mustered,  Mac-Ivor  commenced  his  march,  but  not  towards  the  quarter 
from  which  they  had  come.  lie  gave  Edward  to  understand,  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers,  now  on  the  Held,  were  bound  on  a  distant 
expedition,  and  that  when  he  had  deposited  him  in  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  he  was  sure  would  pay  him  every  attention,  he  himself  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  accompanying  them  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  but 
would  lose  no  time  in  rejoining  his  friend. 

Waverley  was  rather  surprised  that  Fergus  had  not  mentioned  this  ulte- 

•  This  metrical  apell,  or  aomathfiif  vary  like  it,  ia  preaenred  bjr  RaginaU  Soott,  ia  hia  woriE  oa  Witchonift 

*  On  the  Biorruw  thny  made  tlteir  hiera, 

Of  Inrcb  and  hazel  grey.  —  Chev^  Cham. 

X  The  anther  has  been  lometiniea  ancaaed  of  cnnfoundin*  flrtion  with  reality.    He  therefore  tbinka  it  neoe» 
aary  tu  atate,  that  the  circuinatanoe  uf  ihe  huiitiuc  deticribed  in  ih«  text  ai  preparatory  tu  the  iuturrection  at 
ITio,  ia.  811  fnr  a«  he  know*,  eutirely  imaginary      But  :t  la  well  known  such  a  xreat  huniin|t  was  held  in  tlit 
Pocwt  of  Braeniar,  niider  tli«  ausoicM  u(  the  Earl  of  lilar,  as  preparatory  to  the  Kebellioa  of  1715 ;  and  maa 
If  the  Hif bhiadl  Chiaftama  who  aAr-warda  atagaKvU  ia  that  emX  ouiapfutuNi  were  preaent  on  Ui>4  ocicaaia» 
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rior  desTvinatvon  when  they  set  out  upon  the  hunting-party;  but  his  situation 
did  not  admit  of  many  interrogatories.  The  greater  part  of  the  clansmen 
front  forward  under  the  guidance  of  old  Ballcnkoirochf  and  Evan  Dim 
Maccombich,  apparently  in  high  spirits.  A  few  remained  for  the  purpose  - 
of  escorting  the  Chieftain,  who  walked  by  the  side  of  Edward's  litter,  and 
attended  him  with  the  most  affectionate  assiduity.  About  noon,  after  a 
journey  which  the  nature  of  the  conveyance,  the  pain  of  his  bmises,  and 
the  roughness  of  the  way,  rendered  inexpressibly  painful,  Waverley  was 
hospitably  receiyed  into  the  house  of  a  gentleman  related  to  Fergus,  who 
had  prepared  for  him  every  accommodation  which  the  simple  habits  of 
living,  tnen  universal  in  the  Highlands,  put  in  his  power.  In  this  fiefson, 
an  old  man  al>out  seventy,  Edward  admired  a  relic  of  primitive  simplicity* 
lie  wore  no  dress  but  what  his  estate  afforded.  The  cloth  was  the  fleece  of 
his  own  sheen,  woven  by  his  own  servants,  and  stained  into  tartan  by  the 
dyes  produced  from  the  herbs  and  lichens  of  the  hills  around  him.  His 
linen  was  spun  by  his  daughters  and  maid-servants,  from  his  own  flax,  nor 
did  his  table,  though  plentiful,  and  varied  with  game  and  fish,  offer  an 
article  but  what  was  of  native  produce. 

Claiming  himself  no  rights  of  clanship  or  vassalage,  he  was  fortunate  in 
the  alliance  and  protection  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and  other  bold  and  enter- 
prising Chieftains,  who  protected  him  in  tlie  quiet  unambitious  life  he 
loved.  It  is  true,  the  youth  born  on  his  grounds  were  often  enticed  to 
leave  him  for  the  service  of  his  more  active  friends ;  but  a  few  old  servants 
and  tenants  used  to  shake  their  grey  locks  when  they  heard  their  master 
censured  for  want  of  spirit,  and  observed,  "When  the  wind  is  still,  the 
shower  falls  soil."  This  good  old  man,  whose  charity  and  hospitality  were 
unbounded,  would  have  received  Waverley  with  kindness,  had  be  been  the 
meanest  Saxon  peasant,  since  his  situation  reauired  assistance.  But  his 
attention  to  a  friend  and  guest  of  Vich  Ian  Vonr  was  anxious  and  unre- 
mitted. Other  embrocations  were  applied  to  the  injured  limb,  and  new 
spells  were  put  in  practice.  At  length,  after  more  solicitude  than  was  per- 
haps for  the  advantage  of  his  health,  Fergus  took  farewell  of  Edward  for  a 
few  days,  when,  he  said,  he  would  return  to  Tomanrait,  and  hoped  by  that 
time  Waverley  would  be  able  to  ride  one  of  the  Highland  ponies  of  his 
landlord,  and  in  that  manner  return  to  Glennaquoich. 

The  next  day,  when  his  good  old  host  appeared,  Edward  learned  that  his 
friend  had  departed  vrith  the  dawn,  leaving  none  of  his  followers  except 
Callum  Beg,  the  sort  of  foot-page  who  used  to  attend  his  person,  and  who 
had  it  now  in  char^  to  wait  upon  Waverley.  On  asking  his  host,  if  he 
knew  where  the  Chieftain  was  gone,  the  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  hia, 
with  something  mysterious  and  sad  in  the  smile  which  was  his  only  reply. 
Waverley  repeated  his  question,  to  which  his  host  answered  in  a  proverD,— 

Whiit  aent  the  meneiuren  to  hell, 
Wm  Mkinf  what  they  knew  full  well .• 

He  was  about  to  proceed,  bul  Callum  Beg  said,  rather  pertly,  as  Edward 
thought,  that  **  Ta  Tigheamach  (i.  e.  the  Cnief^  did  not  like  ta  Sassenaj^ 
Duinhe-wassel  to  be  pinglcd  wi'  mickle  speaking,  as  she  was  na  tat  weeL'' 
From  this  Waverley  concluded  he  should  disoblige  his  friend  by  inq^uirins 
of  a  stranger  the'  object  of  a  journey  which  he  himself  had  not  communicatea! 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  hero's  recovery.  The  sixtii 
morning  had  arrived,  and  he  was  able  to  walk  about  with  a  staff,  when 
Fergus  returned  with  about  a  score  of  his  men.  He  seemed  in  the  highest 
spirits,  congratulated  Waverley  on  his  progress  towards  recovery,  and  find- 
ing he  was  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  proposed  their  immediate  return  to 
Qlennaquoich.  Waverley  joyfully  acceded,  for  the  form  of  his  fair  mistress 
had  lived  in  his  dreams  during  all  the  time  of  his  confinement. 

•  CorvMpOMHiif  to  the  Lowland  nftaCi  **  Mo«f  bm  wpmn  Um  gate  they  ,jm  fto  wnai 
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Kuw  h^  ha*  ridden  o'«r  monr  mm  moai, 
U'er  lull  Bud  niaiiy  a  g^leii, 

Veigtts,  all  the  while,  with  his  myrmidons,  striding  stoutlv  by  Lis  side,  oi 
diverging  ii  get  a  shot  at  a  roe  or  a  heathcock.  Waverlej's  bosuut  beat 
thick  when  they  approached  the  old  tower  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  and  oould 
distii^guish  the  fair  form  of  its  mistress  advancing  to  meet  them. 

Fergus  began  immediately,  with  his  usual  high  spirits,  to  exclaim,  "  Open 
Toar  gates,  incomparable  princess,  to  the  wounded  Moor  Abindares,  whom 
Hodrigo  de  Narvez,  constable  of  Antiquera,  conveys  to  your  castle ;  or  open 
them,  if  you  like  it  better,  to  the  renowned  Marquis  of  Mantua,  thit  sad 
attendant  of  his  half-slain  friend,  Baldo vinos  of  the  Mountain. — Ah,  Idns 
rest  to  thy  soul,  Cervantes !  without  quoting  thy  remnants,  how  should  I 
frame  my  language  to  befit  romantic  ears!" 

Flora  now  advanced,  and  welcomed  Waverlcy  with  much  kindness,  ex- 
pressed her  regret  for  his  accident,  of  which  she  had  already  heard  the 
particulars,  and  her  surprise  that  her  brother  should  not  have  taken  better 
care  to  put  a  stranger  on  his  guard  against  the  perils  of  the  sport  in  whioh 
he  engaged  him.  Edward  easily  exculpated  the  Chieftain,  who,  indeed,  at 
his  own  personal  risk,  had  probably  saved  his  life. 

This  greeting  over,  Fergus  said  three  or  four  words  to  his  sister  in  Gaelio. 
The  tears  instantly  sprung  to  her  eyes,  but  they  seemed  to  be  tears  of  devo- 
tion and  joy,  for  she  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  folded  her  hands  as  in  a 
solemn  expression  of  prayer  or  gratitude.  Afler  the  pause  of  a  minute, 
she  presented  to  Edward  some  letters  which  had  been  forwarded  from 
Tullv-Yeolan  during  his  absence,  and,  at  tho  b^me  time,  delivered  some  to 
her  brother.  To  the  latter  she  likewise  gave  three  or  four  numbers  of  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  the  only  newspaper  which  was  then  published  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed. 

Both  gentlemen  retired  to  examine  their  despatches,  and  Edward  speedily 
found  that  those  which  he  had  received  oonUined  matters  of  very  deep  in* 
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Ths  letters  which  Waverley  had  hitherto  received  firom  his  relations  in 
England,  were  not  such  as  required  any  particular  notice  in  this  narrative. 
His  father  usually  wrote  to  him  with  the  pompous  affectation  of  one  who 
was  too  much  oppressed  by  public  affairs  to  find  leisure  to  attend  to  those 
of  his  own  family.  Now  and  then  he  mentioned  persons  of  rank  in  Scot- 
land to  whom  he  wished  his  son  should  pay  some  attention ;  but  Waverley, 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  amusements  which  he  had  found  at  TuUy-Yeplan 
and  Glennaquoich,  dispensed  with  paying  any  attention  to  hints  so  coldly 
thrown  out,  especially  as  distance,  shortness  of  leave  of  absence,  and  so 
forth,  furnished  a  ready  apology.  But  latterly  the  burden  of  Mr.  Richafi 
Waverley's  paternal  epistles  consisted  in  certain  mysterious  hints  of  greal* 
ness  and  influence  which  he  was  speedily  to  attain,  and  which  would  ensure 
his  son's  obtainingthe  most  rapid  promotion,  should  he  remain  in  the  mili 
tary  service.  Sir  Everard's  letters  were  of  a  different  tenor.  They  were 
fthort ;  for  the  good  Baronet  was  none  of  your  illimitable  correspondents, 
whosp  manuscript  overflows  the  folds  of  their  large  post  paper,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  the  seal ;  but  they  were  kind  and  affectionate,  and  seldom  con- 
shidod  without  tome  allusion  to  our  hero's  stud,  some  question  about  the 
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state  ol  his  purse,  and  a  special  inquiry  after  such  of  his  recruits  as  had 
preceded  him  from  Waverley-IIonour.  Aunt  Rachel  charged  him  to  remem- 
ber his  principles  of  religion,  to  take  care  of  his  health,  to  beware  of  Scotch 
mistfi,  wnicli,  she  had  heard,  would  wet  an  Englishman  through  and  through; 
never  to  go  out  at  ni^ht  without  his  great  coat ;  and,  above  all,  to  wear 
flannel  next  to  his  skin. 

Mr.  Pembroke  only  wrote  to  our  hero  one  letter,  but  it  was  of  the  bulk 
of  six  epistles  of  these  degenerate  days,  containing,  in  the  moderate  com- 
pass of  ten  folio  pages,  closely  written,  a  precis  of  a  supplementary  quarto 
manuscript  of  addenda,  delenda^  et  corrigenda^  in  reference  to  the  two  tracta 
with  which  he  had  presented  Waverloy.  This  he  considered  as  a  mere  sop 
ID  the  pan  to  stay  the  appetite  of  Edward's  curiositr,  until  he  should  find 
an  opportunity  of  sending  down  the  volume  itself  which  was  much  too 
heavy  for  the  post,  and  which  he  proposed  to  accompany  with  certain  in- 
teresting pamphlets,  lately  published  by  his  friend  in  Little  Britain,  with 
whom  he  had  kept  up  a  sort  of  literary  correspondence,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  library  shelves  of  Waverley-IIonour  were  loaded  with  much  trash,  and 
a  good  round  bill,  seldom  summed  in  fewer  than  three  figures,  was  yearly 
transmitted,  in  which  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of  Waverley-IIonour,  Bart., 
was  marked  Dr.  to  Jonathan  Grubbet,  bookseller  and  stationer.  Little  Bri- 
tain. Such  had  hitherto  been  the  style  of  the  letters  which  Edward  had 
received  from  England ;  but  the  packet  delivered  to  him  at  Glennaquoich 
was  of  a  different  and  more  interesting  complexion.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  reader,  even  were  I  to  insert  the  letters  at  iiiU  length,  to  compre- 
hend the  real  cause  of  their  being  written,  without  a  glance  into  the  interior 
of  the  British  Cabinet  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  Ministers  of  the  dav  happened  (no  very  singular  event)  to  be  divided 
into  two  parties ;  the  weakest  or  which,  making  up  by  assiduity  of  intrigue 
their  inferiority  in  real  consequence,  had  of  late  acquired  some  new  prose- 
lytes, and  vnth  them  the  hope  of  superseding  their  rivals  in  the  favour  of 
their  sovereign,  and  overpowering  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Amongst 
others,  they  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  practise  upon  Richard  Waverley. 
This  honest  gentleman,  by  a  grave  mysterious  demeanour,  an  attention  to 
the  etiquette  of  business,  rather  more  than  to  its  essence,  a  facility  in  making 
long  dull  speeches,  consisting  of  truisms  and  common-pjlaces,  hashed  up 
with  a  technical  jargon  of  office,  which  prevented  the  inanity  of  his  orations 
from  being  discovered,  had  acquired  a  certain  name  and  credit  in  public  life, 
and  even  established,  with  many,  the  character  of  a  profound  politician ; 
none  of  your  shining  orators,  indeed,  whose  talents  evaporate  in  tropes  of 
rhetoric  and  flashes  of  wit,  but  one  possessed  of  steady  parts  for  business, 
which  would  wear  well,  as  the  ladies  say  in  choosing  their  silks,  and  ought 
in  all  reason  to  be  good  for  common  and  every-day  use,  since  they  were  con- 
fessedly formed  of  no  holiday  texture. 

This  faith  had  become  so  general,  that  the  insurgent  party  in  the  Cabinet 
of  which  we  have  made  mention,  after  sounding  Mr.  Richard  Waverley, 
were  so  satisfied  with  his  sentiments  and  abilities,  as  to  propose,  that,  in 
case  of  a  certain  revolution  in  the  ministi'v,  he  should  take  an  ostensible 
place  in  the  new  order  of  things,  not  indeed  of  the  very  first  rank,  but 

froatiy  higher,  in  point  both  of  emolument  and  influence,  than  that  which 
0  now  enjoyed.  There  was  no  resisting  so  tempting  a  proposal,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Qroat  Man,  under  whose  patronage  he  naa  enlisted,  and 
by  whose  banner  he  had  hitherto  stood  firm,  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
proposed  attack  by  the  new  allies.  Unfortunately  this  fair  scheme  of  ambi- 
tion was  blighted  in  the  very  bud,  by  a  premature  movement.  All  the 
official  gentlemen  concerned  in  it  who  hesitated  to  take  the  part  of  a  volun- 
tary resignation,  were  informed  that  the  king  had  no  furtner  occasion  for 
their  services ;  and,  in  Richard  Waverley's  case,  which  the  Minister  con- 
sidered as  aggravated  by  if^gratitude,  dismissal  was  accorapafued  by  nornv 
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thing  like  peraonal  contempt  and  contumely.  The  public,  and  even  tM 
party  of  whom  he  shared  the  fall,  sympathized  little  in  the  disappointmeni 
of  this  selfish  and  interested  statesman ;  and  he  retired  to  the  country  under 
che  comfortable  reflection,  that  he  had  lost,  at  the  same  time,  character, 
credit,  and, — what  he  at  least  ec^ually  deplored,— emolument. 

Richard  Waverley's  letter  to  his  son  upon  this  occasion  was  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  Aristides  himself  could  not  hare  made  out  a  harder  case.  An 
unjust  monarch,  and  an  ungrateful  country,  were  the  burden  of  each  roundeu 
paragraph.  He  spoke  of  long  serrices,  and  unrequited  sacrifices ;  though 
(he  former  had  been  overpaid  by  his  salary,  and  nobody  could  guess  in  what 
the  latter  consisted,  unless  it  were  in  his  deserting,  not  from  conviction,  but 
for  the  lucre  of  gain,  the  Tory  principles  of  his  family.  In  the  conclusion, 
his  resentment  was  wrought  to  such  an  excess  by  the  force  of  his  own  ora> 
tory,  that  he  could  not  repress  some  threats  of  vengeance,  however  vague 
and  impotent,  and  finally  acquainted  his  son  with  his  pleasure  that  he  should 
testify  bis  sense  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  sustained,  by  throwing  up  his 
commission  as  soon  as  the  letter  reached  him.  This,  he  said,  was  also  his 
uncle's  desire,  as  he  would  himself  intimate  in  due  course. 

Accordingly,  the  next  letter  which  Edward  opened  was  from  Sir  Everard. 
His  brothers  disgrace  seemed  to  have  removed  from  his  well-natured  bosom 
ail  recollection  of  their  differences,  and,  remote  as  he  was  from  every  means 
of  learning  that  Richard's  disgrace  was  in  reality  only  the  just,  as  well  as 
natural  consequence,  of  his  own  unsuccessful  intngues,  the  good,  but  credu* 
lous  Baronet  at  once  sat  it  down  as  a  new  and  enormous  instance  of  the 
injustice  of  the  existing  Government.  It  was  true,  he  said,  and  he  must 
not  disguise  it  even  from  Edward,  that  his  father  could  not  have  sustained 
such  an  insult  as  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  one  of  bis  house, 
unless  he  had  subjected  himself  to  it  by  accepting  of  an  employment  under 
the  present  system.  Sir  Everard  had  ntf  doubt  that  he  now  both  saw  and 
felt  the  magnitude  of  this  error,  and  it  should  be  his  (Sir  Everard's)  busi- 
ness to  take  care  that  the  cause  of  his  regret  should  not  extend  itself  to 
pecuniary  consequences.  It  was  enough  for  a  Waverloy  to  have  sustained 
the  pubbc  disgrace ;  the  patrimonial  injury  could  easily  be  obviated  by  the 
head  of  their  mmily.  But  it  was  both  the  opinion  of  Ntr.  Richard  Waverley 
and  his  own,  that  Edward,  the  representative  of  the  family  of  Waverley- 
Honour,  should  not  remain  in  a  situation  which  subjected  him  also  to  such 
treatment  as  that  with  which  his  father  had  been  stigmatized.  He  requested 
his  nephew  therefore  to  take  the  fittest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
speedy  opportunity,  of  transmitting  his  resignation  to  the  War^CHfice,  and 
hinted,  moreover,  that  little  ceremony  was  necessary  where  so  little  had 
been  used  to  his  father.  He  sent  multitudinous  greetings  to  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine. 

A  letter  from  Aunt  Rachel  spoke  out  even  more  plainly.  She  considered 
the  disgrace  of  brother  Richard  as  the  just  reward  of  his  forfeiting  his  alle- 
giance to  a  lawful,  though  exiled  sovereign,  and  taking  the  oaths  to  an 
alien ;  a  concession  which  her  grandfather,  Sir  Nigel  Waverley,  refused  to 
■nake,  either  to  the  Roundhead  Parliament  or  to  Cromwell,  when  his  life 
and  fortune  stood  in  the  utmost  extremity.  She  hoped  her  dear  Edward 
would  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  get 
rid  of  the  badge  of  servitude  to  the  usurping  family,  and  regard  the  wrongs 
sustained  by  his  father  as  an  admonition  from  Heaven,  that  every  desertion 
of  the  line  of  loyalty  becomes  its  own  punishment.  She  also  concluded 
with  her  respects  to  Mr.  Bradwardine,  and  begged  Waverley  would  inform 
^er  whether  his  daughter,  Miss  Rose,  was  old  enough  to  wear  a  pair  of  very 
^andMme  ear-rings,  which  she  proposed  to  send  as  a  token  of  her  affection. 
The  good  lady  also  desired  to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Bradwardine  took  as 
nuch  Scotch  snuff,  and  danced  as  unweariedly,  as  he  did  when  he  was  ai 
Waycrley-Ht/aour  about  thirty  years  ago. 
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TLcne  1  tiei0,  as  might  have  been  expected,  highly  excited  Waverier  % 
indi^Lation.  From  the  desultory  st^lo  oi  his  studies,  he  had  not  any  fixfid 
politnal  (pinion  to  place  in  opposition  to  the  movements  of  indignativo 
which  ho  felt  at  his  father's  supposed  wrongs.  Of  the  real  cause  of  his 
disgrace,  Edward  was  totally  ignorant ;  nor  had  his  habits  at  all  led  him  to 
investigate  the  politic^  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  or  remark  the 
intrigues  in  which  his  father  had  been  so  actively  engaged.  Indeed,  any 
impressions  which  he  had  accidentally  adopted  concerning  the  parties  of 
the  times,  were  (owing  to  the  society  in  which  he  had  lived  at  Waverley- 
Honour)  of  a  nature  rather  unfavourable  to  the  existing  government  and 
dynasty.  Ue  entered,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  into  the  resentful  feeling 
ox  the  relations  who  bad  the  best  title  to  dictate  his  conduct ;  and  not  per- 
haps the  less  willingly,  when  he  remembered  the  tedium  of  his  quarters,  and 
the  iuferior  figure  mich  he  had  made  among  the  officers  of  his  regiment.  If 
he  could  have  had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  decided 
by  the  following  letter  from  his  commanding-officer,  which,  as  it  ii«  rery  shorty 
shall  be  inserted  verbatim: — 

"  Sib, 
"  Having  carried  somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  my  dutv,  an  indolgenoe 
which  even  the  lig;ht8  of  nature,  and  much  more  those  of  Christianity,  direct 
towards  errors  which  may  arise  from  vouth  and  inexperience,  and  toat  alto- 
gether without  efiect,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled,  at  the  preeent  crisis,  to 
use  the  only  remaining  remedy  which  is  in  my  power.     You  are,  therefore, 

hereby  commanded  to  repair  to ^  the  h^Mi-quarters  of  the  regiment, 

within  three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter.  If  you  shall  fail  to  do  so,  I 
must  report  you  to  the  War-Office,  as  absent  without  leave,  and  also  take 
other  steps,  which  will  be  disagreeable  to  .you,  as  well  as  to,  Sir, 

'*  Your  obedient  Servant, 

''J.  Gardiner,  Lieut-GoL 
*'  Commanding  the R^^  Dragoons/' 

Edward's  blood  boiled  within  him  as  he  read  this  letter.  He  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  very  infancy  to  possess,  in  a  great  measure,  the  disposal 
of  his  own  time,  and  thus  acquired  nabits  which  rendered  the  rules  of  mill* 
tary  discipline  as  unpleasin^  to  him  in  this  as  they  were  in  some  other 
respects.  An  idea  that  in  his  own  case  they  would  not  be  enforced  in  a 
very  rigid  manner  had  also  obtained  full  possession  of  his  mind,  and  had 
hitnerto  been  sanctioned  by  the  indulgent  conduct  of  his  lieutenantrcoloneL 
Neither  had  any  thing  occurred,  to  his  knowledge,  that  should  have  induced 
his  commanding-officer,  without  any  other  warning  than  the  hints  we  noticed 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  so  suddenly  to  assume  a  harsh,  and, 
as  Edward  deemed  it,  so  insolent  a  tone  of  dictatorial  authority.  Connecting 
it  with  the  letters  he  had  just  received  from  his  family,  he  could  not  but 
suppose  that  it  was  desired  to  make  him  feel,  in  his  present  situation,  the 
same  pressure  of  authority  which  had  been  exercised  m  his  £etther's  case, 
and  that  the  whole  was  a  concerted  scheme  to  depress  and  degrade  every 
member  of  the  Waverley  family. 

Without  a  pause,  therefore,  Edward  wrote  a  few  cold  lines,  thanking  his 
lieutenant-colonel  for  past  civilities,  and  expressing  regret  that  he  should 
have  chosen  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  them,  by  assuming  a  different 
tone  towards  him.  The  strain  of  his  letter,  as  well  as  what  he  (Edward) 
conceived  to  be  his  duty,  in  the  present  crisis,  called  upon  him  to  lay  down 
his  commission ;  and  he  therefore  enclosed  the  formal  resignation  of  a  situa- 
tion which  subjected  him  to  so  unpleasant  a  correspondence,  and  requested 
Colonel  Gardiner  would  have  the  goodness  to  forward  it  to  the  Jiropes 
authorities. 

Having  finished  this  magnanimous  epistle,  he  felt  somewhat  nnc^rtab 
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ooncnniTng  the  terms  in  which  his  resignation  oueht  to  be  expressed,  npto. 
which  subject  he  resolved  to  consult  Fergus  Mao-J^or.  It  may  be  obeerTed 
in  passing,  that  the  bold  and  prompt  habits  of  thinking,  acting,  and  speak 
ing,  which  distinguished  this  young  Chieftain,  had  given  him  a  considerabU 
ascendency  over  the  mj^d  of  Waverlev.  Endowed  with  at  least  equ^) 
powers  of  understanding,  and  with  much  finer  genius,  Edward  yet  stooped 
to  the  bold  and  decisive  activity  of  an  intellect  which  was  sharpened  by  the 
babit  of  acting  on  a  preconceived  and  regular  system,  as  well  as  by  extent 
aire  knowledge  of  the  world. 

When  Edward  found  his  friend,  the  latter  had  still  in  his  hand  the  new»> 
paper  which  he  had  perused,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  the  embai^ 
rassment  of  one  who  has  unpleasing  news  to  communicate.  "Do  your 
letters.  Captain  Waverley,  confirm  the  unpleasing  information  which  mind 
in  this  paper?" 

He  put  the  paper  into  his  hand,  where  his  father's  disgrace  vras  re^stered 
in  the  most  bitter  terms,  transferred  probably  from  some  London  journal. 
At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  was  this  remarkable  inuendo:— 

"  We  understana  that  'this  same  Eiehardy  who  hath  done  all  this,'  is  not 
the  only  example  of  the  Wavering  Honour  of  W-v-rl-y  H-n-r.  See  the 
Gazette  of  this  day." 

With  hurried  and  feverish  apprehension  onr  hero  turned  to  the  place 
referred  to,  and  found  therein  recorded,  "Edvrard  Waverley,  captain  in 
—  regiment  dragoons,  superseded  for  absence  without  leave;"  and  in 
the  list  of  military  promotions,  referring  to  the  same  regiment,  he  discovered 
this  farther  article,  **  Lieut.  Julius  Butler,  to  be  captain,  vice  Edward  Wa- 
verley,  superseded." 

Our  hero's  bosom  glowed  with  the  resentment  which  undeserved  and 
apparently  premeditated  insult  was  calculated  to  excite  in  the  bosom  of  one 
who  had  aspired  after  honour,  and  was  thus  wantonly  held  up  to  public 
scorn  and  disgrace.  Upon  comparing  the  date  of  his  colonel's^  letter  with 
that  of  the  article  in  the  Gazette,  he  perceived  that  his  threat  of  making  a 
report  upon  his  absence  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  without  inquiry,  as 
it  seemed,  whether  Edward  had  either  received  his  summons,  or  was  disposed 
to  comply  with  it.  The  whole,  therefore,  appeared  a  formed  plan  to  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and  the  idea  of  its  having  succeeded  filled 
him  with  such  bitter  emotions,  that,  after  various  attempts  to  conceal  them, 
he  at  length  threw  himself  into  Mac-Ivor's  arms,  and  gave  vent  to  tears  of 
shame  and  indignation. 

It  was  none  of  this  Chieftain's  faults  to  be  indifferent  to  the  vrronss  of 
his  firiends ;  and  for  Edward,  independent  of  certain  plans  with  which  he 
was  connected,  he  felt  a  deep  and  sincere  interest.  The  proceeding  appeared 
as  extraordinary  to  him  as  it  had  done  to  Edward,  lie  indeed  knew  of 
more  motives  than  Waverley  was  privy  to,  for  the  peremptory  order  thai 
he  should  join  his  regiment.  But  that,  without  farther  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  a  necessary  delay,  the  commanding  officer,  in  contradiction 
to  his  known  and  establish^  character,  should  have  proceeded  in  so  harsh 
Mid  unusual  a  manner,  was  a  mystery  which  he  could  not  penetrate.  He 
aoothed  our  hero,  however,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  on  revenge  for  his  insulted  honour. 

Edward  eagerly  grasped  at  the  idea.  **  Will  yoa  carry  a  message  for  me 
lo  Colonel  Gardiner,  my  dear  Fergus,  and  oblige  me  for  ever  ?" 

Fer^s  paused.  "  It  is  an  act  of  friendship  which  you  should  command, 
30uld  it  be  useful,  or  lead  to  the  righting  your  honour ;  but  in  the  present 
«ase,  I  doubt  if  your  coaunandingK>fficer  would  give  you  the  meeting  on 
a«$count  of  his  having  taken  measures,  which,  however  harsh  and  exaspe- 
rating, were  still  within  the  strict  bounds  of  his  duty.  Besides,  Gardiner 
is  a  priacise  Huguenot^  and  has  adopted  certain  ideas  about  the  sinfulneaa 
9f  Mirh  rencontres,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  him  depart^ 
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3Apecia*'Ij  as  his  ooarage  is  beyond  all  suspicion.    And  besides,  I — I — tt 
say  the  truth  —  I  dare  not  at  this  moment,  for  some  very  weighty  reasons, 
go  near  any  of  the  military  quarters  or  garrisons  belonging  to  this  govern 
ment." 

"And  am  I/'  said  Waverley,  "to  sit  down  quiet^and  contented  under  the 
injury  I  have  received?" 

"  Ihnt  will  I  never  advise,  my  friend,"  replied  Mac-Ivor.  **  But  I  would 
have  vengeance  to  fall  on  the  bead,  not  on  the  hand ;  on  the  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  Government  which  designed  and  directed  these  premeditated  and 
reiterated  insults,  not  on  the  tools  of  office  which  they  employed  in  the  ez^ 
cution  of  the  injuries  they  aimed  at  you." 

**0n  the  Government  I"  said  Waverley. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  the  impetuous  Highlander,  "  on  the  usurping  H(»use  of 
Hanover,  whom  your  grandfather  would  no  more  have  served  than  he  would 
have  taken  wages  of  red-hot  gold  from  the  great  fiend  of  hell !" 

"  But  since  the  time  of  my  grandfather,  two  generations  of  this  dynasty 
havepossessed  the  throne,"  said  Edward,  coolly. 

"  True,"  replied  the  Chieftain ;  '^and  because  we  have  passively  given 
them  BO  long  the  means  of  showing  thoir  native  character, — U^cause  both 
you  and  I  myself  have  lived  in  quiet  submission,  have  even  truckled  to  the 
times  so  far  as  to  accept  commissions  under  them,  and  thus  have  given  theoi 
an  opportunity  of  disgracing  us  publicly  by  resuming  them, — are  we  not 
on  that  account  to  resent  injuries  which  our  fathers  only  apprehended,  but 
which  we  have  actually  sustained?  Or  is  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
Stuart  family  become  less  just,  because  their  title  has  devolved  upon  an  heir 
who  is  innocent  of  the  charges  of  misgovern ment  brought  against  hie 
father  ?    Do  you  remember  the  lines  of  your  favourite  poet  ?— 


Had  Riehanl  unoonstniined  resiirDed  the  throne, 
A  kinir  Mn  giw  no  mora  than  m  hit  own ; 
The  title  stood  entailed  had  Richard  had  a  i 


Yon  see,  my  dear  Waverley,  I  can  quote  poetry  as  well  as  Flora  and  yon. 
But  come,  clear  your  moody  brow,  and  trust  to  me  to  show  you  an  honour- 
able road  to  a  speedy  and  glorious  revenee.  Let  us  seek  Flora,  who  pep> 
haps  has  more  news  to  tell  us  of  what  has  occurred  during  our  absence. 
She  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  relieved  of  your  servitude.  But  first 
add  a  postscript  to  your  letter,  marking  the  time  when  you  received  this 
calvinistical  Colonel's  first  summons,  and  express  your  regret  that  the 
hastiness  of  his  proceedings  prevented  your  anticipating  them  by  sending 
your  resignation.    Then  let  him  blush  for  his  injustice." 

The  letter  was  sealed  accordingly,  covering  a  formal  resignation  of  the 
commission,  and  Mac-Ivor  despatcned  it  with  some  letters  of  his  own  by  a 
special  messenger,  with  char^  to  put  them  into  the  nearest  post-office  in 
the  Lowlands. 
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AN  ECLAIBCISSIHENT. 

The  hint  which  the  Chieftain  had  thrown  out  respecting  Flora  was  not 
unpremeditated.  He  had  observed  with  great  satisfaction  the  gnwing 
attachment  of  Waverley  to  his  sister,  nor  did  he  see  anj  })ar  to  their 
union,  excepting  the  situation  which  Waverley's  father  held  in  the  min* 
iatry,  and  Edward's  own  commission  in  the  army  of  Geci(|^e  II     Thofe 
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ibstaoles  were  now  remoTed,  and  in  a  manner  which  apparently  payed  thf 
way  for  the  son's  becoming  reconciled  to  another  allegiance.  In  every 
other  respect  the  n?atch  would  be  most  eligible.  The  safety,  happiness, 
and  honourable  proTision  of  his  sister,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  appeivred  to 
He  ensuTf'd  ^T  tke  proposed  union;  and  his  heart  swelled  when  he  con 
aidered  how  uas  own  interest  would  be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  ex-monarch 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  service,  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  thoso 
ancient,  powerful,  and  wealthy  English  families  of  the  steady  cavalier  faith, 
to  awaken  whose  decayed  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family  was  now  a  mat^ 
ter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Stuart  cause.  Nor  could  Fergus  per> 
eeive  any  obstacle  to  such  a  scheme.  Waverley's  attachment  was  evident ; 
and  as  his  person  was  handsome,  and  his  taste  apparently  coincided  with 
her  own,  he  anticipated  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  Flora.  Indeed,  be- 
tween his  ideas  of  patriarchaa  power,  and  those  which  he  had  acquired  in 
France  respecting  the  disposal  of  females  in  marriage,  any  opposition  from 
his  sister,  dear  as  she  was  to  him,  would  have  been  the  last  obstacle  on 
which  he  would  have  calculated,  even  had  the  union  been  less  eligible. 

Influenced  by  these  feelings,  the  Chief  now  led  Waverle^  in  quest  of 
Miss  Mac-Ivor,  not  without  the  hope  that  the  present  agitation  of  his 
guest's  spirits  might  give  him  courage  to  cut  short  what  Fergus  termed  the 
romance  of  the  courtship.  They  found  Flora,  with  her  fiiithful  attendants, 
Una  and  Cathleen,  busied  in  preparing  what  appeared  to  Waverley  to  be 
white  bridal  favours.  Disguisinff  as  well  as  he  could  the  agitation  of  hia 
mind,  Waverley  asked  for  what  joyful  occasion  Miss  Mao-Ivor  made  such 
ample  preparation. 

"  It  is  for  Fergus's  bridal,"  she  said,  smiling. 

**  Indeed  \"  said  Edward ;  **  he  has  kept  his  secret  well.  I  hope  he  will 
allow  me  to  be  his  bride's-man." 

"  That  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours,  as  Beatrice  says,"  retorted  Flora. 

'*  And  who  is  the  fair  lady,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  Miss  Mac-Ivor  ?" 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  long  smce,  uiat  Fergus  wooed  no  bride  but  Honour  ?" 
answered  Flora. 

"  And  am  I  then  incapable  of  being  his  assistant  and  counsellor  in  the 
pursuit  of  honour?"  said  our  hero,  colouring  deeply.  "Do  I  rank  so  low 
in  your  opinion  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,  Captain  Waverley.  I  would  to  God  you  were  of  our  deter* 
mination  I  and  maae  use  of  the  expression  which  displeased  you,  solely 

BacaoM  too  are  not  of  our  qimlitT, 
Bat  auna  asaioat  oa  w  u  eiiem/.* 

**  That  time  is  past,  sister,"  said  Fergus ;  "  and  you  may  wish  Edward 
Waverley  (no  longer  captain)  joy  of  being  freed  from  the  slavery  to  an 
oaurper,  im{)lied  in  that  sable  and  ill-omened  emblem." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waverley,  undoing  the  cockade  from  his  hat,  **  it  has  pleased 
the  king  who  bestowed  this  badge  upon  me,  to  resume  it  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  me  little  reason  to  regret  nis  service." 

**  Thank  God  for  that !"  cried  the  enthusiast ; — "  and  0  that  they  may  be 
blind  enough  to  treat  every  man  of  honour  who  serves  them  with  the  same 
indignity,  uiat  I  may  have  less  to  sigh  for  when  the  struggle  approaches  I" 

**  And  now,  sister,"  said  the  Chieftain,  "  replace  his  cockade  vrith  one  of 
A  more  lively  colour.  I  think  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  ladies  of  yore  to 
arm  and  send  forth  their  knights  to  high  achievement." 

*'  Not,"  replied  the  lady,  "  till  the  knight  adventurer  had  well  weighed 
\he  justice  and  the  danger  of  the  cause,  Fergus.  Mr.  Waverley  is  just  now 
KKi  much  agitated  by  feelings  of  recent  emotion,  for  me  to  press  upon  him 
A  resolution  of  consequence." 

Waverley  felt  half  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  adopting  the  badge  of  what 
was  by  the  majority  of  the  kingdom  esteemed  rebellion,  yet  he  could  not 
disguise  his  chagrin  at  the  coldness  with  which  Flora  narried  her  brother's 

u2 
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hint.  "  Miss  Mao-Ivnr,  I  perceive,  thinks  the  knight  unworthy  of  her  en* 
eoara;;ement  ind  favour/'  said  he,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"Not  so,  Mr,  Waverley,"  she  replied,  with  great  sweetness.  "Why 
should  1  refuse  my  brother's  valued  rriend  a  boon  which  I  am  distributing 
to  his  whole  clan  ?  Most  willingly  would  I  enlist  every  man  of  honour  in 
the  cause  to  which  my  brother  has  devoted  himself.  But  Fergus  has  taken 
his  measures  with  his  eyes  open.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  cause 
from  his  cradle ;  with  him  its  call  is  sacred,  were  it  even  a  summons  to  the 
tomb.  But  how  can  I  wish  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  so  new  to  the  world,  so  far 
from  every  friend  who  might  advise  and  ought  to  influence  you, — in  a  mo- 
ment too  of  sudden  pique  and  indignation, — how  can  I  wish  you  to  plange 
yourself  at  once  into  so  desperate  an  enterprise  V 

Fergus,  who  did  not  understand  these  delicacies,  strode  through  the 
apartment  biting  his  lip,  and  then,  with  a  constrained  smile,  said,  "  Well, 
aister,  I  leave  you  to  act  your  new  character  of  mediator  between  the  Elec- 
tor of  Ilanover  and  the  subjects  of  your  lawful  sovereign  and  benefactor," 
and  left  the  room. 

"  There  was  a  painful  pause,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  Miss  Mao- 
Ivor.  "  My  brother  is  unjust,"  she  said,  "  because  he  can  bear  no  interrup- 
tion that  seems  to  thwart  his  loyal  seal." 

"  And  do  you  not  share  his  ardour  V  asked  Waverley. 

"Du  I  not?"  answered  Flora — "God  knows  mine  exceeds  his,  if  that  be 
possible.  But  I  am  not,  like  him,  rapt  by  the  bustle  of  military  prepara- 
tion, and  the  infinite  detail  necessary  to  the  present  undertaking,  beyond 
consideration  of  the  znnd  principles  of  justice  and  truth,  on  which  our 
enterprise  is  grounded ;  and  these,  I  am  certain,  can  only  be  furthered  br 
measures  in  wemselves  true  and  iust.  To  operate  upon  your  present  feel- 
ings, my  dear  Mr.  Waverley,  to  induce  you  to  an  irretnevable  step,  <^  which 
you  have  not  considered  either  the  justice  or  the  danger,  is,  m  my  poor 
jud^ent,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.'' 

"Incomparable  Flora  1"  said  Edward,  taking  her  hand,  "  how  much  do  I 
need  such  a  monitor!" 

"  A  better  one  by  far,"  said  Flora,  gently  irithdrawing  her  hand,  **  Mr. 
Waverley  will  always  find  in  his  own  bosom,  when  he  will  give  its  small 
still  voice  leisure  to  be  heard." 

"  No,  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  I  dare  not  hope  it.  A  thousand  circumstances  of 
fatal  self-indulgence  have  made  me  the  creature  rather  of  imagination  than 
reason.  Durst  I  but  hope — could  I  but  think — that  you  would  deign  to  be 
to  me  that  affectionate,  that  condescending  friend,  who  would  stren^en 
me  to  redeem  my  errors,  my  future  life" 

"  Hush,  dear  sir  1  now  you  carry  your  joy  at  escaping  the  handc  of  a 
Jacobite  recruiting  officer  to  an  unparalleled  excess  of  gratitude." 

"  Nay,  dear  Flora,  trifle  with  me  no  longer ;  you  cannot  mistake  the 
meaning  of  those  feelings  which  I  have  almost  involuntarily  expresMd* 
and  since  I  have  broken  the  barrier  of  silence,  let  me  profit  by  my  ande** 
city — Or  may  I,  with  your  permission,  mention  to  your  brother'^-^— 

"  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Waverley !" 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  ?"  said  Edward.  "  Is  there  any  fatal  baa  -^ 
has  any  prepossession" 

"  None,  sir,"  answered  Flora.  "  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say,  that  I  never 
yet  saw  the  person  on  whom  I  thought  with  reference  to  the  present  sub- 
ject" 

"The  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  perhaps— K  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will 
deign  to  give  me  time"- 


"  I  have  not  even  that  excuse.   Captain  Waverley's  character  is  so  opei 
is,  in  short,  of  that  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  misconstrued,  eitfie?  m  yti 
strength  or  its  weakness." 

'*  And  for  that  weakness  you  despise  me  ?"  said  Edward. 
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'*  ForgiTe  me,  Bfr.  Waverley,  and  remember  it  is  but  within  this  half  hour 
UuH  there  existed  between  us  a  barrier  of  a  nature  to  me  insurmountabU, 
■ince  I  never  could  think  of  an  officer  in  the  senrice  of  the  Elector  of  llano- 
Ter  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  casual  acquaintance.  Permit  me  then  to 
arrange  my  ideas  upon  so  unexpected  a  topic,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  * 
will  be  ready  to  give  you  such  reasons  for  the  resolution  I  shall  express,  uk 
may  be  satisfactory  at  least,  if  not  pleasing  to  you."  So  saying,  Flora  with- 
drew, leaving  Waverley  to  meditate  upon  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
received  his  addresses. 

Ere  he  could  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  believe  his  suit  had  been 
acceptable  or  no,  Fergus  re-entered  the  apartment.  "What,  a  la  mort^ 
Waverlev  7"  he  cried.  "  Gome  down  with  me  to  the  court,  and  you  shall 
see  a  sight  worth  all  the  tirades  of  your  romances.  An  hundred  firelocks, 
my  friend,  and  as  many  broadswords,  just  arrived  from  good  friends ;  and 
twc  or  three  hundred  stout  fellows  almost  fighting  which  shall  first  possess 
them. — But  let  me  look  at  you  clbser — Why,  a  true  llighlander  would  say 
you  had  been  blighted  by  an  evil  eye. — Or  can  it  be  this  silly  ^irl  that  has 
thus  blanked  vour  spirit? — Never  mind  her,  dear  Edward;  ue  wisest  of 
her  sex  are  fools  in  wnat  regards  the  business  of  life." 

"Indeed,  m^  good  frienC"  answered  Waverley,  " all  that  I  can  charge 
against  your  sister  is,  that  she  is  too  sensible,  too  reasonable." 

"  If  that  be  all,  I  ensure  you  for  a  louis-d'or  against  the  mood  lasting 
four-and-twenty  hours.  No  woman  was  ever  steadily  sensible  for  that 
period ;  and  I  will  engage,  if  that  will  please  you.  Flora  shall  be  as  unrea- 
sonable to-morrow  as  any  of  her  sex.  You  must  learn,  my  dear  Edward, 
to  consider  women  en  moutfuetaire,"  So  saying,  he  seized  Waverley's  arm, 
and  dragged  him  off  to  review  his  military  preparations. 
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Fergus  Mac-Ivob  had  too  much  tact  and  delicacy  to  renew  the  suMeol 
which  he  had  interrupted.  His  head  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  so  fnlf  of 
guns,  broadswords,  bonnets,  canteens,  and  tartan  hose,  that  Waverley 
could  not  for  some  time  draw  his  attention  to  any  other  topic. 

"  Are  you  to  take  the  field  so  soon,  Fergus,"  he  askea,  "  that  you  are 
making  all  these  martial  preparations  V 

"  When  we  have  settled  tnat  you  go  with  me,  you  shall  know  all ;  bvt 
f>therwi8e,  the  knowledge  might  rather  be  prejudicial  to  you." 

**  But  are  you  serious  in  your  purpose,  with  such  inferior  forces,  to  rise 
Agiunst  an  established  government?    It  is  mere  frenzy." 

**  Latssez  faire  d  Don  Antoine — I  shall  take  good  care  of  myself.  We 
shall  at  least  use  the  compliment  of  Conan,  who  never  yet  got  a  stroke  but 
he  rave  one.  I  would  not,  however,"  continued  the  Chiefl»in,  "  have  you 
think  me  mad  enough  to  stir  till  a  favourable  opportunity:  I  will  not  slip 
my  dog  before  the  game's  afoot.  But  once  more,  will  you  join  with  us, 
and  you  slittU  know  all  ?" 

"  How  can  I  ?"  said  Waverley ;  "  I  who  have  so  lately  held  that  com- 
mission which  is  now  posting  back  to  those  that  gave  it?  My  accepting  it 
implied  a  promise  of  fidelity,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of  the 
Ipnvemment" 

"  A  rash  promise,"  answered  Fergus,  "is  not  a  steel  handcuff:  it  may 
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be  sh&cen  off,  especially  when  it  was  given  under  deception »  and  has  hftnw 
repaid  by  insult.  But  ifyou  cannot  immediately  make  up  your  mind  to  • 
glorious  revenge,  go  to  England,  and  ere  you  cross  the  Tweed,  you  will 
hear  tidings  that  will  make  the  world  ring ;  and  if  Sir  £verard  be  the  gal- 
lant old  cavalier  I  have  heard  him  described  by  some  of  our  honest  gentlo- 
men  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen,  he  will  find  you 
a  better  horse-troop  and  a  better  cause  than  you  have  lost." 

**  But  your  sister,  Fergus  ?" 

"Out^  hyperbolical  fiend,"  replied  the  Chief,  laughing;  ''how  vezeat 
thou  this  man ! — Speak'st  thou  or  nothing  but  of  ladies  V* 

"Nay,  be  serious,  my  dear  friend,"  saia  Waverley ;  "I  feel  that  the  hap- 
piness of  my  future  life  must  depend  upon  the  answer  which  Miss  Mac-Ivor 
shall  make  to  what  I  ventured  to  tell  her  this  morning." 

"  And  is  this  your  very  sober  earnest,"  said  Fergus,  more  gravely,  "  or 
are  we  in  the  land  of  romance  and  fiction  ?" 

"  My  earnest,  undoubtedly.  How  could  you  suppose  me  jesting  on  such 
a  sufcnect  ?" 

"  Then,  in  very  sober  earnest,"  answered  his  friend,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it ;  and  so  highly  do  I  think  of  Flora,  that  you  are  the  only  man  in 
England  for  whom  I  would  say  so  much. — But  before  you  shake  my  hand 
BO  warmly,  there  is  more  to  be  considered. — ^Your  own  family — will  they 
approve  your  connecting  yourself  with  the  sister  of  a  high-born  Highland 
beggar  ?" 

"  My  uncle's  situation,"  said  Waverley,  "  his  general  opinions,  and  his 
nniform  indulgence,  entitle  me  to  say,  that  birth  and  personal  qualitirs  are 
all  he  would  look  to  in  such  a  connexion.  And  where  can  I  find  both 
United  in  such  excellence  as  in  your  sister?" 

" 0  nowhere \—~cela  va  sans  dire"  replied  Fergus  with  a  smile.  " But 
your  father  will  expect  a  father's  prerogative  in.  being  consulted." 

"  Surely ;  but  his  late  breach  with  the  ruling  powers  removes  all  appre- 
hension of  objection  on  his  part,  especially  as  I  am  convinced  that  my 
uncle  will  be  warm  in  my  cause." 

"  Religion,  perhaps,"  said  Fergus,  **  may  make  obstacles,  though  we  are 
not  bigoted  Catholics." 

**  My  grandmother  was  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  her  religion  was  never 
objected  to  by  my  family. — Do  not  think  of  my  friends,  dear  Fer^'us ;  let 
me  rather  have  your  influence  where  it  may  be  more  necessary  to  remove 
obstacles — I  mean  with  your  lovely  sister." 

"  My  lovely  sister,"  replied  Fergus,  "  like  her  loving  brother,  is  very  apt 
to  have  a  pretty  decisive  will  of  her  own,  by  which,  in  this  case,  you  must 
be  ruled ;  but  vou  shall  not  want  my  interest,  nor  my  counsel.  And,  in 
the  first  place,  I  will  give  you  one  hint — Loyalty  is  her  ruling  passion ;  and 
since  she  could  spell  an  English  book,  she  has  been  in  love  with  the  mem- 
017  of  the  gallant  Captain  Wogan,  who  renounced  the  service  of  the 
usurper  Cromwell  to  join  the  standard  of  Charles  II.,  marched  a  handful 
of  cavalry  from  London  to  the  Highlands  to  join  Middleton,  then  in  arms 
for  the  king,  and  at  length  died  gloriously  in  the  royal  cause.  Ask  her  to 
show  you  some  verses  she  made  on  his  nistory  and  fate ;  they  have  been 
much  admired,  I  assure  you.  The  next  point  is — I  think  I  saw  Flora  go 
up  towards  the  waterfall  a  short  time  since— follow,  man,  follow  I  don't 
afiow  the  garrison  time  to  strengthen  its  purposes  of  resistance — AlerU  d  fa 
tnuraille  !  Seek  Flora  out,  and  learn  her  decision  as  soon  as  you  can — and 
Cupid  go  with  you,  while  I  go  to  look  over  belts  and  cartouch-boxes." 

Waverley  ascended  the  glen  with  an  anxious  and  throbbing  heart.  Love, 
with  ail  its  romantic  train  of  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes,  was  mingled  with 
other  feelings  of  a  nature  less  easily  defined.  He  could  not  but  remember 
how  much  this  morning  had  changed  his  fate,  and  into  what  a  complication 
otf  perplexity  it  was  likely  to  plunge  him.     Sun-rise  had  seen  Lim  pos 
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seseed  of  an  esteemed  rank  in  the  honourable  profession  of  arms,  his  father 
to  ull  appearance  rapidly  rising  in  the  favour  of  his  soverci^ ;-  -oil  thif 
had  passed  away  like  a  dream — he  himself  was  dishonoured,  his  father  dis- 
graced, and  he  nad  become  involuntarily  the  confidant  at  least,  if  not  the 
accomplice,  of  plans  dark,  deep,  and  dangerous,  which  must  infer  eithe. 
subversion  of  the  government  he  had  so  lately  served,  or  the  destruction  oi 
all  who  had  participated  in  them.  Should  Flora  even  listen  to  his  suit 
fswourably,  wnat  prospect  was  there  of  its  being  brought  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation, amid  the  tumult  of  an  impending  insurrection  ?  Or  how  could  he 
make  the  selfish  request  that  she  should  leave  Fergus,  to  whom  she  was  so 
much  attached,  and,  retiring  with  him  to  England,  wait,  as  a  distant  Rpco- 
tator,  the  success  of  her  brother's  undertaking,  or  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopns 
and  fortunes  1 — Or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  engage  himself,  with  no  other  aid 
than  his  single  arm,  in  the  dangerous  and  precipitate  counsels  of  the  Chief" 
tain, — ^to  be  whirled  along  by  him,  the  partaker  of  all  his  desperate  and 
impetuous  motions,  renouncing  almost  tne  power  of  judging,  or  deciding 
upon  the  rectitude  or  prudence  of  his  actions, — this  was  no  pleasing  ])r(iH- 
pect  for  the  secret  pride  of  Waverley  to  stoop  to.  And  yet  what  other 
conclusion  remained,  saving  the  rejection  of  his  addresses  by  Flora,  an 
alternative  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  present  high-vrrought  state  of  his 
feelings,  with  any  thing  short  of  mental  agony.  Pondering  the  doubtful 
and  dangerous  prospect  before  him,  he  at  length  arrived  near  the  cascade, 
where,  as  Fer^s  had  augured,  he  found  Flora  seated. 

She  was  quite  alone ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  observed  his  approach,  she 
arose,  and  came  to  meet  him.  Edward  attempted  to  say  something  within 
the  verge  of  ordinarv*  compliment  and  conversation,  but  found  himself  un- 
equal to  the  task.  Flora  seemed  at  first  equally  embarrassed,  but  recovered 
herself  more  speedily,  and  (an  unfavouraoie  augury  for  Waver  ley's  suit) 
was  the  first  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  their  last  interview.  '*  It  is  too 
important,  in  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  Waverley,  to  permit  me  to  leave  you 
in  doubt  on  my  sentiments." 

**  Do  not  speak  them  speedily,"  said  Waverley,  much  agitated,  '*  unless 
they  are  such  as,  I  fear  from  your  manner,  I  must  not  dare  to  anticipate. 
Let  time — let  my  future  conduct — let  your  brother's  influence" 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Flora,  her  complexion  a  little  height* 
ened,  but  her  voice  firm  and  composed.  "  I  should  incur  my  own  heavy 
censure,  did  I  delay  expressing  my  sincere  conviction  that  I  can  never  regard 
you  otherwise  than  as  a  valued  friend.  I  should  do  you  the  highest  injustice 
did  I  conceal  my  sentiments  fi)r  a  moment     I  see  I  distress  you,  and  I 

Sieve  for  it,  but  better  now  than  later ;  and  0,  better  a  thousand  times, 
r.  Waverley,  that  you  should  feel  a  present  momentary  disappointment, 
than  the  long  and  heartrsickening  griefs  which  attend  a  rash  and  ill-assorted 
marriage  I" 

'*  Good  God  I"  exclaimed  Waverley,  '*  why  should  you  anticipate  such 
consequences  from  a  union  where  birth  is  equal,  where  fortune  is  favour- 
able, where,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  tastes  are  similar,  where  you 
allege  no  preference  for  another,  where  you  even  express  a  favourable 
opinion  of  nim  whom  you  reject?" 

**  Mr.  Waverley,  I  have  that  favourable  opinion,"  answered  Flora ;  "  and 
90  strongly,  that  though  I  would  rather  have  been  silent  on  the  grounds  of 
my  resolution,  you  shall  command  them,  if  you  exact  such  a  mark  of  my 
esteem  and  confidence." 

She  sat  down  upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  Waverley,  placing  himself 
near  her,  anxiounly  pressed  for  the  explanation  she  offered. 

"  I  dare  hardly,"  she  said,  "  tell  you  the  situation  of  my  feelings,  they 
lire  so  different  from  those  usually  ascribed  to  young  women  at  my  perioa 
of  life;  and  I  dare  hardly  touch  upon  what  I  conjecture  to  be  the 
nature  of  yours,  lest  I  should  give  offence  where  I  would  willingly  admin- 
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liter  consoladon.  For  myself,  from  my  infancy  till  this  day,  I  hare  had 
but  one  wish — the  restoration  of  my  royal  benefactors  to  their  rightful 
throne.  It  is  impossible  to  express  to  you  the  devotion  of  my  feelings  to 
this  single  subject ;  and  I  will  frankly  confess,  that  it  has  so  oocapied  my 
mind  as  to  exclude  every  thought  respecting  what  is  called  my  own  settle- 
ment in  life.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  the  day  of  that  happy  restoration, 
and  a  Highland  cotti^,  a  French  convent,  or  an  English  palace,  will  be 
alike  indifferent  to  me." 

"  But,  dearest  Flora,  how  is  your  enthusiastic  seal  for  the  exiled  family 
inconsistent  with  my  happiness  V 

*'  Because  you  seek,  or  ou^ht  to  seek  in  the  object  of  your  attachment^ 
a  heart  whose  principal  delight  should  be  in  augmenting  your  domestic 
felicity,  and  returning  your  affection,  even  to  the  neight  of  romance.  To 
a  man  of  less  keen  sensibility,  and  less  enthusiastic  tenderness  of  disposi- 
tion, Flora  Mac-Ivi)r  might  give  content,  if  not  happiness ;  for  were  the 
irrevocable  words  spoken,  never  would  she  be  deficient  in  the  duties  which 
she  vowed." 

"  And  why — ^why,  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  should  you  think  yourself  a  more  val- 
uable treasure  to  one  who  is-  less  capable  of  loving,  of  admiring  you,  than 
to  me  V 

"  Simply  because  the  tone  of  our  affections  would  be  more  in  unison,  and 
becau:ie  his  more  blunted  sensibility  would  not  require  the  return  of  enthu- 
siasm which  I  have  not  to  bestow.  But  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  would  for  ever 
refer  to  the  idea  of  domestic  happiness  which  your  imagination  is  capable 
of  painting,  and  whatever  fell  short  of  that  ideal  representation  would  be 
construed  into  coolness  and  indifference,  while  you  might  consider  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  regarded  the  success  of  the  royal  family,  as 
defrauding  your  affection  of  its  due  return." 

*'  In  other  words,  Miss  Mao-Ivor,  you  cannot  love  me?"  said  her  suitor, 
dejectedly. 

"  I  could  esteem  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  any 
man  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  I  cannot  love  you  as  you  ou^nt  to  be  loved.  0 1 
do  not,  for  your  own  sake,  desire  so  hazaraous  an  experiment.  The  woman 
whom  you  marry,  ought  to  have  affections  and  opinions  moulded  upon 
yours.  Her  studies  ought  to  be  }rour  studies; — her  wishes,  her  feelings, 
ner  hopes,  her  fears,  should  all  mingle  with  yours.  She  should  enhance 
your  pfeasures,  share  your  sorrows,  and  cheer  your  melancholy." 

**  And  why  will  not  you.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  who  can  so  well  describe  a  happy 
union, — why  will  not  you  be  yourself  the  nerson  you  describe?" 

*'  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  yet  oomprehena  me?"  answered  Flora.  "  Have 
I  not  told  you,  that  every  keener  sensation  of  my  mind  is  bent  exclusively 
towards  an  event,  upon  which,  indeed,  I  have  no  power  but  those  of  my 
earnest  prajers  ?" 

"And  might  not  the  granting  the  suit  I  solicit,"  said  Waverley,  too  ear- 
nest on  his  purpose  to  consider  what  he  was  about  to  say,  "  even  advance 
the  interest  to  which  you  have  devoted  yourself?  My  family  is  wealthy 
and  powerful,  inclined  in  principles  to  the  Stuart  race,  and  should  a  favour 
able  opportunity" 

"  A  favourable  opportunity !"  said  Flora,  somewhat  scornfully, — "  inclined 
in  principles ! — Can  such  lukewarm  adherence  be  honourable  to  yourselves* 
or  gratifying  to  your  lawful  sovereign? — Think,  from  my  present  feelings, 
what  I  should  suffer,  when  I  held  the  place  of  member  in  a  family,  where 
the  rights  which  I  hold  most  sacred  are  subjected  to  cold  discussion,  and 
only  aeemed  worthy  of  support  when  they  shall  appear  on  the  point  of 
triumphing  without  it  I" 

"  Your  doubts,"  quickly  replied  Waverley,  "  are  unjust  as  far  w  ooncersf 
myself.  The  cause  that  I  shall  assert,  I  dare  support  through  every  diiUiger, 
as  undauntedly  as  tb9  boldest  who  draws  sword  in  its  behaSf." 
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**  Of  thml/'  answered  Flora,  "  I  cannot  doabt  for  a  moment  Bat  consult 
your  own  good  sense  and  reason,  rather  than  a  prepossession  hastily 
adopted,  probably  only  because  you  have  met  a  young  woman  possessed  of 
the  usual  a^MX^mplishments,  in  a  sequestered  and  romantic  situation.  Let 
your  part  in  this  great  and  perilous  drama  rest  upon  conviction,  and  not  on 
a  hurried,  and  probably  a  temporary  feeling." 

Waverley  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  woras  failed  him.  Every  sentiment 
that  Flora  had  uttered  vindicated  the  strength  of  his  attachment ;  for  even 
her  loyalty,  although  wildly  enthusiastic,  was  generous  and  noble,  and  di»- 
dained  to  avail  itself  of  any  indirect  means  of  supporting  the  cause  to 
which  she  was  devoted. 

After  walking  a  little  way  in  silence  down  the  path,  Flora  thus  resumed 
the  conversation. — **  One  word  more,  Mr.  Waverley,  ere  we  bid  farewell  to 
this  topic  for  ever ;  and  forgive  my  boldness  if  that  word  have  the  air  of 
advice.  My  brother  Fergus  is  anxious  that  yon  should  join  him  in  his 
{present  enterprise.  But  do  not  consent  to  this:  you  could  not,  by  your 
single  exertions,  further  his  success,  and  you  would  inevitably  shar?  his 
fallf  if  it  be  Ood's  pleasure  that  fall  he  must.  Your  character  would  also 
suffer  irretrievably.  Let  me  beg  you  will  return  tojour  own  country ;  and, 
having  publicly  freed  yourself  nom  every  tie  to  the  usurping  government, 
I  trust  you  will  see  cause,  and  find  opportunity,  to  serve  your  injured  sove- 
reign with  effect,  and  stand  forth,  as  your  loyal  ancestors,  at  the  head  of 
your  natural  followers  and  adherents,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  house 
of  Waverley." 

"  And  should  I  be  so  happy  as  thus  to  distinguish  myself,  might  I  not 
hope" 

"  Forgive  my  interruption,"  said  Flora.  **  The  present  time  only  is  oars» 
and  I  can  but  explain  to  you  with  candour  the  feelings  which  I  now  enter- 
tain ;  how  they  might  be  altered  by  a  train  of  events  too  favourable  perhaps 
to  be  hoped  for,  it  were  in  vfun  even  to  conjecture :  only  be  assured,  Mr. 
Waverley,  that,  after  my  brother's  honour  and  happiness,  there  is  none 
which  I  shall  more  sincerely  pray  for  than  for  yours." 

With  these  words  she  parted  from  him,  for  they  were  now  arrived  where 
two  paths  separated.  Waverley  reached  the  castle  amidst  a  medley  of  con- 
flicting passions.  Ue  avoided  any  private  interview  with  Fergus,  as  h^  did 
not  find  himself  able  either  to  encounter  his  raillery,  or  reply  to  his  stilici- 
tations.  The  wild  revelry  of  the  feast,  for  Mac-Ivor  kept  open  table  for  his 
clan,  served  in  some  deerce  to  stun  reflection.  When  their  festivit)  was 
ended,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  again  meet  Miss  Mac-Ivor  afler 
iae  painful  and  interesting  explanation  of  the  morning.  But  Flora  dh\  not 
appear.  Fergus,  whose  eyes  flashed  when  he  was  told  by  Cathleen  that 
her  mistress  aosigned  to  keep  her  apartment  that  evening,  went  himsr  If  in 
quest  of  her;  but  apparently  his  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  for  he  returned 
with  a  h^ghtened  complexion,  and  manifest  symptoms  of  displeasure.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  passed  on  without  any  allusion,  on  the  part  either  of 
Fergus  or  Waverley,  to  the  subject  which  engrossed  the  reflections  of  the 
hitter,  and  perhaps  of  both. 

When  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  Edward  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the 
business  of  the  day.  That  the  repulse  he  hud  received  from  Flora  would 
be  persisted  in  for  the  present,  there  was  no  doubt.  But  could  he  hope  for 
ultimate  success  in  case  circumstances  permitted  the  renewal  of  his  suit  ? 
Would  the  enthusiastic  loyalty,  which  at  this  animating  moment  left  no 
room  for  a  softer  passion,  survive,  at  least  in  its  engrossing  force,  the  sue- 
ocns  or  the  fiulure  of  the  present  political  machinations  ?  And  if  so,  could 
he  hope  that  the  interest  which  she  had  acknowledged  him  to  possess  in 
her  favour,  might  be  improved  into  a  warmer  attachment?  He  taxed  his 
memory  to  recall  every  word  she  had  used,  with  the  appropriate  looks  and 
which  had  enforced  them,  and  ended  by  finding  himself  in  the 
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■ame  state  of  uncertainty.  It  was  very  late  before  sleep  broag^t  relief  to 
the  tumult  of  his  mind,  after  the  most  painful  and  agitating  day  which  lie 
had  ever  passed. 


^»v^^»v^^^^^^»»^^^^^^/v^v^^v^v^w^w^w»^ 


A   LITTER   FROM   TULLT-VIOLAN. 

In  the  morning,  when  Waverley's  troubled  reflections  had  for  some  time 
given  way  to  repose,  there  came  music  to  his  dreams,  but  not  the  voice  of 
Selma.  lie  imagined  himself  transported  back  to  Tully-Veolan,  and  that 
he  heard  Davie  Qellatley  singing  in  the  court  those  matins  which  used 
generally  to  be  the  first  sounds  that  disturbed  his  repose  while  a  euest  of 
we  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  The  notes  which  suggested  this  vision  con- 
tinued, and  waxed  louder,  until  Edward  awoke  in  earnest.  The  illusion, 
however,  did  not  seem  entirely  dispelled.  The  apartment  was  in  the  for- 
tress of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  but  it  was  still  the  voice  of  Davie  Gellatley  that 
made  the  following  lines  resound  under  the  window : — 

My  h««n'B  in  th«  Highlands,  mjr  heart  is  not  hem, 
Mjr  heart's  in  the  Hiffhlanda  a-rhiiatnff  the  deer; 
A-chniinv  the  wikl  deer,  and  fullowinf  the  rue, 
My  heart's  in  the  Hixhlanda  wherever  I  go.* 

Curious  to  know  what  could  have  determined  Mr.  Gellatley  on  an  excursion 
of  such  unwonted  extent,  Edward  began  to  dress  himself  in  all  haste,  during 
which  operation  the  minstrelsy  of  Davie  changed  its  tune  more  than  once:-— 

There's  nnucht  in  the  HiKhlanda  bnl  sjhoes  and  leelu. 
And  tanx-lecicit  cailanta  caiin  waiitinc  the  breeka: 
Wantiiiar  the  hreeka,  and  without  ht«e  aiid  ahmm. 
But  we'll  a'  win  the  braeka  when  Kinf  Jamie  oumee  hanw-f 

By  the  time  Waverley  was  dressed  and  had  issued  forth,  David  had  asso- 
ciated himself  with  two  or  three  of  the  numerous  Highland  loungers  who 
always  graced  the  gates  of  the  castle  with  their  presence,  and  was  capering 
and  dancing  full  merrily  in  the  doubles  and  full  career  of  a  Scotch  four* 
some  reel,  to  the  music  of  his  own  whistling.  In  this  double  capacity  of 
dancer  and  musician,  he  continued,  until  an  idle  piper,  who  observed  his 
seal,  obeyed  the  unanimous  call  of  Seid  stias  (i.  e.  blow  up,)  and  relieved 
him  from  the  latter  part  of  his  trouble.  Young  and  old  tnen  mingled  in 
the  dance  as  they  could  find  partners.  The  appearance  of  Waverley  did 
not  interrupt  David's  exercise,  though  he  contrived,  by  grinning,  nodding, 
and  throwing  one  or  two  inclinations  of  the  body  into  the  graces  wiUi 
which  he  penormed  the  Highland  fling,  to  convey  to  our  hero  symptoms  of 
recognition.  Then,  while  busily  employed  in  setting,  whooping  all  the 
while,  and  snapping  his  fingers  over  his  head,  he  of  a  sudden  prolonged  his 
tide-step  until  it  brought  him  to  the  place  where  Edward  was  standing, 
and,  still  keeping  time  to  the  music  tike  Harlequin  in  a  pantomine,  he 
thrust  a  letter  into  our  hero's  hand,  and  continued  his  saltation  without 
pause  or  intermission.  Edward,  who  perceived  that  the  address  was  in 
Jlose's  handwriting,  retired  to  peruse  it,  leaving  the  faithful  bearer  to  con- 
tinue his  exercise  until  the  piper  or  he  should  be  tired  out. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  greatly  surprised  him.     It  had  originally 

*  Tlieae  linea  fonn  the  boiden  of  an  old  aong  to  which  Bums  wrote  additional  vei 

*  Thaae  linea  are  also  ancient,  and  I  believe  to  the  tune  at 

**  We'll  never  hae  peace  till  Jamie  comes  haoM  ^ 
■>  wMoh  Baraa  likewise  wruM*8cime  f« 
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nenced  with  Dear  Sir ;  but  these  words  had  been  oarefully  erased,  ana  thi^ 
monosyllable.  Sir,  substituted  in  their  place.  The  rest  of  the  contents 
shall  be  given  in  Rose's  own  language : — 

"  I  fear  I  am  using  an  improper  freedom  by  intruding  upon  you,  yet  I 
cannot  trust  to  any  one  else  to  let  you  know  some  things  which  have  hap- 
pened here,  with  which  it  seems  necessary  you  should  be  acquainted.  For- 
five  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  what  I  am  doing ;  for,  alas  I  Mr.  Waverley,  J 
ave  no  better  advice  than  that  of  my  own  feelings ; — my  dear  father  i( 
gone  firom  this  place,  and  when  he  can  return  to  my  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, Gk>d  alone  knows.  You  have  probably  heard,  that  in  consequence 
of  some  troublesome  news  from  the  Highlands,  warrants  vrere  sent  out  for 
apprehending  several  gentlemen  in  these  parts,  and,  among  others,  my  dear 
fatner.  In  spite  of  all  my  tears  and  entreaties  that  he  would  surrender 
himself  to  the  Gk>vemment,  he  joined  with  Mr.  Falconer  and  some  other 

fentlemen,  and  they  have  all  gone  northwards,  with  a  body  of  about  forty 
orsemen.  So  I  am  not  so  anxious  concerning  his  immediate  safety,  as 
about  what  may  follow  afterwards,  for  tliese  troubles  are  only  beginning. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  only  I  thought  you  would  be 

§lad-to  learn  that  my  father  has  escaped,  in  case  you  happen  to  have  heard 
lat  he  was  in  danger. 

"  The  day  after  my  father  went  off,  there  came  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
Tnlly-Veolan,  and  behaved  very  rudely  to  Bailie  Macwheeble;  but  the  officer 
was  very  civil  to  me,  only  said  his  duty  obliged  him  to  search  for  arms  and 
papers.  My  father  had  provided  against  this  by  taking  away  all  the  arms 
except  the  old  useless  things  which  bung  in  the  hall ;  and  he  had  put  all  his 
papers  out  of  the  way.  But  O !  Mr.  Waverley,  how  shall  I  tell  you  that 
they  made  strict  inquiry  after  you,  and  asked  when  you  had  been  at  TuUy- 
Yeolan,  and  where  you  now  were.  The  officer  is  gone  back  with  hb  party, 
but  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  four  men  remain  as  a  sort  of  garrison 
in  the  house.  They  have  hitherto  behaved  very  well,  as  we  are  forced  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour.  But  these  soldiers  have  hinted  as  if  on  your 
falling  into  their  hands  you  would  be  in  great  danger ;  I  cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  write  what  vricked  falsehoods  they  said,  for  I  am  sure  they  are 
falsehoods ;  but  you  will  best  judge  what  you  ought  to  do.  The  party  that 
returned  carried  off  your  servant  prisoner,  with  your  two  horses,  and  every- 
thing that  you  left  at  TuUy-Veolan.  I  hope  God  will  protect  you,  and  that 
you  will  get  safe  home  to  England,  where  you  used  to  tell  me  there  was  no 
military  violence  nor  fighting  among  clans  permitted,  but  everything  was 
done  according  to  an  equal  law  that  protected  all  who  were  harmless  and 
innocent.  I  hope  you  will  exert  your  indulgence  as  to  my  boldness  in 
writing  to  y^u,  where  it  seems  to  me,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  that  your 
safety  an*!  honour  are  concerned.  I  am  sure — at  least  I  think,  my  father 
would  ap'irove  of  my  writing;  for  Mr.  Kubrick  is  fied  to  his  cousin's  at  the 
Duchran,  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the  soldiers  and  the  Whigs,  and  Bailie 
Macwheeble  does  not  like  to  meddle  (he  says)  in  other  men's  concerns, 
though  I  hope  what  may  serve  my  father's  friend  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
cannot  be  termed  improper  interference.  Farewell,  Captain  Waverley  I  I 
shall  probably  never  see  you  more ;  for  it  would  be  very  improper  to  wish 
TOQ  to  call  at  Tuliy-Veolan  just  now,  even  if  these  men  were  gone ;  but  I 
will  always  remember  with  gratitude  your  kindness  in  assisting  so  poor  a 
scholar  as  myself,  and  your  attentions  to  my  dear,  dear  father. 

"  I  remain,  your  obliged  servant, 

"Boss   COHTNE   BraDWARDINB. 

"  P.S. — ^  hope  you  will  send  me  a  line  by  David  Gellatley,  just  to  say  you 
have  received  this,  and  that  you  will  take  care  of  yourself;  and  forgive  mo 
if  I  i^ntreat  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  join  nonn  nf  these  unhappy  cabals,  but 

Vo-.  1.-10  N 
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escape,  as  fnst  as  poMible,  to  your  own  fortunate  country. — ^My  complimenti 
to  my  dear  Flora,  and  to  Glcnnaquoich.  Is  she  not  as  luuidsome  and  acconiH 
plidhed  as  I  have  described  her?" 

Thus  concluded  the  letter  of  Rose  Bradwardine,  the  contents  of  which 
both  surprised  and  affected  Wayerley.  That  the  Baron  should  fall  under 
the  suspicions  of  Qoyemment,  in  consequence  of  the  present  stir  amon^  the 

Partisans  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  seemed  only  the  natural  consequence  of 
is  political  predilections ;  but  how  he  himself  should  have  been  inyolved 
in  such  suspicions,  conscious  that  until  yesterday  he  had  been  free  from  har> 
bouring  a  thought  against  the  prosperity  of  the  reigning  family,  seeined 
inexplicable.  Both  at  TuUy-Veolnn  and  Glcnnaquoich,  his  hosts  had 
respected  his  engagements  with  the  existing  goyemment,  and  though  enough 
passed  by  accidental  innuendo  that  might  induce  him  to  reckon  the  Baron 
ind  the  Chief  among  those  disaffected  gentlemen  who  were  still  numerous 
in  Scotland,  yet  until  his  own  connexion  with  the  army  had  been  broken 
off  by  the  resumption  of  his  commission,  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  nourished  any  immediate  or  hostile  attempts  against  the  present  estab- 
lishment. Still  he  was  aware  that  unless  he  meant  at  once  to  embrace  the 
proposal  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  it  would  deeply  concern  him  to  leave  the  sus- 
picious neighbourhood  without  delay,  and  repair  where  his  conduct  might 
undergo  a  satisfactory  examination.  Upon  tnis  he  the  rather  determined, 
as  Flora's  advice  favoured  his  doing  so,  and  because  he  felt  inexpressible 
repugnance  at  the  idea  of  being  accessary  to  the  plague  of  civil  war.  What- 
ever were  the  original  rights  of  the  Stuarts,  calm  reflection  told  him,  that, 
omitting  the  question  how  far  James  the  Second  could  forfeit  those  of  his 
posterity,  he  had,  according  to  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  justly 
lorfeited  his  own.  Since  that  period,  four  monarchs  had  reigned  in  peace 
and  glory  over  Britain,  sustaining  and  exalting  the  character  of  the  nation 
abroad,  and  its  liberties  at  home.  Reason  asked,  was  it  worth  while*  to 
disturb  a  government  so  long  settled  and  established,  and  to  plunge  a  king- 
dom into  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  upon  the 
throne  the  descendants  of  a  monarch  by  whom  it  had  been  wilfully  for- 
feited ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  final  conviction  of  the  goodness  of 
their  cause,  or  the  commands  of  his  father  or  uncle,  should  recommend  to 
him  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts,  still  it  was  necessary  to  clear  his  own  chft- 
raater  by  showing  that  he  had  not,  as  seemed  to  be  falsely  insinuated,  taken 
any  step  to  this  purpose,  during  his  holding  the  commission  of  the  reigning 
monarch. 

The  affectionate  simplicity  of  Rose,  and  her  anxiety  for  his  safety, — his 
sense  too  of  her  unprotected  state,  and  of  the  terror  and  actual  dangers  to 
which  she  might  be  exposed,  made  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
instantly  wrote  to  thank  her  in  the  kindest  terms  for  her  solicitude  on  hii 
account,  to  express  his  earnest  good  wishes  for  her  welfare  and  that  of  her 
father,  and  to  assure  her  of  his  own  safety.  The  feelings  which  this  task 
excited  were  speedily  lost  in  the  necessity  which  he  now  saw  of  bidding 
ftirewell  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  perhaps  for  ever.  The  pang  attending  this 
reflection  was  inexpressible ;  for  her  high-minded  elevation  of  character, 
her  self-devotion  to  the  cause  which  she  nad  embraced,  united  to  her  scru- 
pulous rectitude  as  to  the  means  of  serving  it,  had  vindicated  to  his  judg* 
mtmt  the  choice  adopted  by  his  passions.  But  time  pressed,  calumny  was 
busy  with  his  fame,  and  every  hour's  delay  increasea  the  povror  to  injure 
it.     His  departure  must  be  instant. 

With  this  determination  he  sought  out  Fergus,  and  communicated  to 
him  tlie  contents  of  Rose's  letter,  with  his  own  resolution  instantly  to  go  to 
Edinburgh,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  some  one  or  other  of  those  pernoDf 
of  influence  to  whom  he  had  letters  from  his  father,  his  exculpa^^ion  Irom 
any  charge  which  might  be  preferred  against  him.  • 
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••  You  run  your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,"  answered  Mac-Ivor.  "  You 
do  not  know  the  severity  of  a  Government  harassed  by  just  apprehension*, 
and  a  consciousness  of  their  own  illegality  aud  insecurity.  I  shall  have  to 
deliver  jrou  from  some  dungeon  in  Stiriine  or  Edinburgh  Castle." 

"  My  innocence,  my  rank,  my  Other's  intimacy  with  Lord  M ,  Gene- 
ral G ,  &e,f  will  be  a  sufficient  protection,"  said  Waverley. 

**  You  will  find  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Chieftain ; — **  these  eentlemeo 
will  have  enough  to  do  about  their  own  matters.  Once  more,  will  you  take 
the  plaid,  and  stay  a  little  with  ua  amongst  the  mist  and  the  crows,  in  the 
bravest  cause  ever  sword  was  drawn  in  ?"* 

"  For  many  reasons,  my  dear  Fergus,  vou  must  hold  me  excused." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Mao-Ivor,  "I  shall  certainly  find  you  exerting  your 
poetical  talents  in  elegies  upon  a  prison,  or  your  antiquarian  researcnos  in 
cietecting  the  Oggamf  character,  or  some  Punic  hieroglyphic  upon  the  key- 
stones of  a  vault,  curiously  arched.  Or  what  say  you  to  un  petit  pendement 
hienjolif  against  which  awkward  ceremony  I  don't  warrant  you,  should 
you  meet  a  bodv  of  the  armed  west-country  Whigs." 

"  And  why  should  they  use  me  so  ?"  said  Waverley. 

*'  For  a  hundred  good  reasons,"  answered  Fergus :  '*  First,  you  are  an 
Englishman;  secondly,  a  gentleman;  thirdly,  a  prelatist  abjured;  and, 
fourthly,  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  talents  on  such 
a  subject  this  long  while.  But  aon't  be  cast  down,  beloved :  all  will  be 
done  m  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

**  Well,  I  must  tun  my  hazard." 

''  You  are  determined,  then  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"Wilful  will  do't,"  said  Fergus; — "but  you  cannot  go  on  foot,  and  I 
■hall  want  no  horse,  as  I  must  march  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  children  of 
Ivor ;  you  shall  have  Brown  Dermid." 

"  If  you  will  sell  him,  I  shall  certainly  be  much  obliged." 

"  If  your  proud  English  heart  cannot  be  obliged  by  a  ^ft  or  loan,  I  wiU 
not  refuse  money  at  the  entrance  of  a  campaign :  nis  price  is  twenty  guineas. 
[Remember,  reader,  it  was  Sixty  Years  since.]  And  when  do  you  propose 
to  depart?" 

"  Tne  sooner  the  better,"  answered  Waverley. 

"  You  are  right,  since  go  you  must,  or  rather,  since  go  you  will :  I  will 
take  Flora's  pony,  and  rioe  with  you  as  far  as  Bally-Brough. — Callam  Beg, 
■ce  that  our  horses  are  ready,  with  a  pony  |br  yourself,  to  attend  and  carry 

Mr.  Waverley's  baggage  as  far  as (naming  a  small  town,)  where  he 

can  have  a  horse  and  guide  to  Edinburgh.  Put  on  a  Lowland  dress,  Gal- 
ium, and  see  you  keep  your  tongue  cIobc,  if  you  would  not  have  me  cut  it 
out:  Mr.  Waverley  rides  Dermid."  Then  turning  to  Edward,  "You  wiU 
take  leave  of  my  sister  ?" 

"  Surely — that  is,  if  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will  honour  me  so  far." 

"  Cathleen,  let  my  sister  know  that  Mr.  Waverley  wishes  to  bid  her  fare- 
well before  he  leaves  us. — But  Rose  Bradwardine, — her  situation  must  be 
thought  of.  I  wish  she  were  here.  And  why  should  she  not?  There  are 
but  tour  red-coats  at  TuUy-Veolan,  and  their  muskets  would  be  very  use- 
ful to  us." 

To  these  broken  remarks  Edward  made  no  answer;  his  ear  indeed 
received  them,  but  his  soul  was  intent  upon  the  expected  entrance  of  Flora. 
The  door  opened — ^it  was  but  Cathleen,  with  her  lady's  excuse,  and  wishef 
for  Captain  Waverley's  health  and  happiness. 

A  Higfalana  nyvat  oft  Gleaciiini*k  Expedition,  in  1660.  hM  tbfl*#  Uia»— 

Well  bide  ft  while  amoofc  ta  cruw». 
We'll  whiske  ta  sword  and  bend  ta  howi. 

t  The  ilmram  \n  a  vpeciet  of  the  old  Irish  character.  The  idea  of  the  nnrrBspandenoe  betwixt  tlie  iTeilM 
MM  Pan.c.  fmndad  on  a  scene  in  Plnutus,  waa  not  started  till  Genend  Vallaooey  set  op  his  tbecry,  Vtug  bAm 
dia  ifata  01  Fergus  Mao-Ivor. 
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watirlxt's  reception  in  the  lowlands  after  his  highland  tour. 

It  was  noon  when  the  two  friends  stood  at  the  top  of  the  pass  of  Ballf' 
Brough.  "  I  must  go  no  farther/'  said  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,  who  durine  the 
jjurney  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  nis  friend's  spirits.  '*If  mj 
cross-grained  sister  has  any  share  in  your  dejection,  trust  me  she  thinks 
highly  of  ^ou,  though  her  present  anxiety  about  the  public  cause  prevents 
her  hstening  to  any  other  subject.  Gonfiae  your  interest  to  me  ;  I  will  not 
betray  it,  providing  you  do  not  again  assume  that  vile  cockade." 

"  ijfo  fear  of  that,  considering  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  recalled. 
Adieu,  Fer^s ;  do  not  permit  your  sister  to  forget  me.'' 

'*  And  adieu,  Waverley ;  you  may  soon  hear  of  her  with  a  prouder  title. 
Get  home,  write  letters,  and  make  friends  as  many  and  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
there  will  speedily  be  unexpected  guests  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  or  my  news 
from  France  has  deceived  me.''* 

Thus  parted  the  friends ;  Fergus  returning  back  to  his  castle,  while  Ed- 
ward, followed  by  Galium  Beg,  the  latter  transformed  from  point  to  point 
into  a  Low-country  groom,  proceeded  to  the  little  town  of — r— . 

£dward  paced  on  under  the  painful  and  yet  not  altogether  embittered 
feeling,  which  separation  and  uncertainty  produce  in  the  mind  of  a 
youthful  lover.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  ladies  unaerstand  the  full  value  of  the 
influence  of  absence,  nor  do  I  think  it  wise  to  teach  it  them,  lest,  like  the 
Glelias  and  Mandanes  of  yore,  they  should  resume  the  humour  of  sending 
their  lovers  into  banishment.  Distance,  in  truth,  produces  in  idea  the  same 
effect  as  in  real  perspective.  Objects  are  softened,  and  rounded,  and  ren- 
dered doubly  graceful ;  the  harsher  and  more  ordinary  points  of  character 
are  mellowed  down,  and  those  by  which  it  is  remembered  are  the  more 
striking  outlines  that  mark  sublimity,  grace,  or  beauty.  There  are  mists 
too  in  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  natural  horizon,  to  conceal  what  is  less 
pleasing  in  distant  objects,  and  there  are  happy  lights,  to  stream  in  fuU 
glory  upon  those  points  which  can  profit  by  brilliant  illumination. 

Waverley  forgot  Flora  Mac-Ivor's  prejudices  in  her  magnanimity,  and 
almost  pardoned  her  indifference  towards  his  affection,  when  he  recollected 
the  grand  and  decisive  object  which  seemed  to  fill  her  whole  soul.  She, 
whose  sense  of  duty  so  wholly  engrossed  her  in  the  cause  of  a  benefactor, 
^-what  would  be  her  feelings  in  favour  of  the  happy  individual  who  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  them?  Then  came  the  doubtful  question, 
whether  he  might  not  be  that  happy  man, — a  question  which  fancy  endear 
voured  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  by  conjuring  up  all  she  had  said  in  his 
praise,  with  the  addition  of  a  comment  much  more  flattering  than  the  text 
warranted.  All  that  was  common-place — all  that  belonged  to  the  every-day 
world — ^was  melted  away  and  obliterated  in  those  dreams  of  imagination, 
which  only  remembered  with  advantage  the  points  of  grace  and  dignity 
that  distinguished  Flora  from  the  generality  of  her  sex,  not  the  particulars 
which  she  held  in  common  with  uiem.  Edward  was,  in  short,  in  the  fair 
way  of  creating  a  goddess  out  of  a  high-spirited,  accomplished,  an  1  beau- 
tiful young  woman;  and  the  time  was  wasted  in  castle-building,  u:itil,  at 
tlie  descent  of  a  steep  hill,  he  saw  beneath  him  the  market-town  of . 

The  Highland  politeness  of  Galium  Beg — ^there  are  few  nations,  by  the 


*  1110  MBiraiM  jMwbites,  darinr  the  oTentmi  rean  17i5-6.  kept  up  the  ■pmu  of  their  |«rtv  h«  tW  r«vto«ii 
tnm  Fnuioe  mi  behalf  of  the  ChtnlMr  Sl  Geuim. 
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way,  who  can  boast  of  so  much  natural  politeness  as  the  nighlandeis*— 
the  llighland  oiviiitj  of  his  attendant  haa  not  permitted  him  to  disturb  ths 
reveries  of  our  hero.  But  observing  him  rouse  himself  at  the  sight  of  the 
village,  Galium  pressed  closer  to  his  6ide,  and  hoped  **  When  thev  cam  to  the 
public,  his  honour  wad  not  say  nothing  about  Yich  Ian  Vohr,  for  ta  petiple 
were  bitter  Whigs,  deil  burst  tem." 

Waverley  assured  the  prudent  pi^  that  he  would  be  cautious ;  and  as  he 
now  distinguished,  not  indeed  the  ringing  of  bells,  but  the  tinkling  of  som^ 
Uiing  like  a  hammer  against  the  side  of  an  old  mossy,  green,  inverted  poi^ 
ridge-pot,  that  hung  in  an  open  booth,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  parrot's 
oage,  erected  to  grace  the  east  end  of  a  building  resembling  an  old  barn, 
he  asked  Galium  Beg  if  it  were  Sunday. 

**  Gould  na  say  just  preceesely — Sunday  seldom  cam  aboon  the  pass  of 
Bally-Broujrh." 

On  entering  the  town,  however,  and  advancing  towards  the  most  apparent 
public  house  which  presented  itself,  the  numbers  of  old  women,  in  tartan 
screens  and  red  cloaks,  who  streamed  from  the  barn-resembling  buildins, 
debating,  as  they  went,  the  comparative  merits  of  the  blessed  youth  Jabesk 
RentoweU  and  that  chosen  vessel  Maister  Qoukthrapple,  induced  Galium  to 
assure  his  temporary  master,  "  that  it  was  either  ta  muckle  Sunday  hersell, 
or  ta  little  government  Sunday  that  they  ca'd  ta  fast." 

On  alighting  at  the  sign  of  the  Seven-branched  Golden  Gandlestick,  which, 
for  the  further  delectation  of  the  guests,  was  graced  with  a  short  llebrew 
motto,  they  were  received  by  mine  host,  a  tall  thin  puritanical  figure,  who 
seemed  to  debate  with  himself  whether  he  ought  to  give  shelter  to  those 
who  travelled  on  such  a  day.  Reflecting,  however,  in  all  prubability,  that 
he  possessed  the  power  of  mulcting  them  for  this  irregularity,  a  penalty 
which  they  might  escape  by  passing  into  Gregor  Duncanson's,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Highlander  and  the  Ilawick  Gill,  Mr.  £beneser  Gruickshanks  conde- 
soended  to  p.dmit  them  into  his  dwelling. 

To  this  sanctified  person  Waverley  addressed  his  request  that  he  would 
procure  him  a  guide,  with  a  saddle-horse,  to  carry  his  portmanteau  to 
Edinburgh. 

'*  And  whar  may  ye  be  .oming  from  V  demanded  mine  host  of  the  Gan- 
dlestick. 

**  I  have  told  you  wV  jre  I  wish  to  go ;  I  do  not  conceive  any  further  infoiv 
mation  necessary  eit'^er  for  the  guide  or  his  saddle-horse." 

*'  Hem !  Ahem !"  returned  he  of  the  Gandlestick,  somewhat  disconcerted 
at  this  rebuff.  "It's  the  general  fast,  sir,  and  I  cannot  enter  into  ony 
carnal  transactions  on  sic  a  day,  when  the  people  should  be  humbled,  and 
the  backsliders  should  return,  as  worthy  Mr.  Goukthrapple  said ;  and  moro> 
over  when,  as  the  precious  Mr.  Jabesh  Rp.itowel  did  weel  observe,  the  land 
was  mourning  for  covenants  burnt,  broken,  and  buried." 

**  My  good  friend,"  said  Waverley,  **  if  you  cannot  let  me  have  a  horse  and 
fuide,  my  servant  shall  seek  them  elsewhere." 

"A  weel  I  Your  servant? — and  what  for  gangs  he  not  forward  wi'  yoa 
himsell?" 

Waverley  had  but  very  little  of  a  captain  of  horse's  spirit  within  him — 1 
mean  of  that  sort  of  spirit  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  when  I  happened, 
in  a  mail-coach,  or  diligence,  to  meet  some  military  man  who  has  kindly 
taken  upon  him  the  disciplining  of  the  waiters,  and  the  taxing  of  reckonings. 
Some  or  this  useful  talent  our  hero  had,  however,  acquired  during  his  mili- 
tary service,  and  on  this  grops  provocation  it  began   seriously  to  arise. 


*  Th«>  Hirliland«*r.  in  former  times,  hud  alwuysi  a  hi?h  idea  of  his  own  fcenlility.  aud  was  anxious  to  iinpr 
tb«  saiiie  ttpwu  thiwe  with  whorn  he  conversed  Hi&  LmenaKe  abuiiitdtid  in  the  phnites  of  ix)urt«Ny  and  ono- 
aimten* :  and  ihe  hahit  of  <'.arryinff  Mrnut,  aud  inixjitv  with  titiise  wmt  did  su,  uiads  il  jMuticularl/  doainibte 
bvi  dbr^Jd  ase  oaaiiona  puliieiieM  in  Iheir  loterouurM  with  each  uUier. 
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'*  Look  ye,  sir ,  I  came  here  for  my  own  accommodation,  and  i  ot  to  answoi 
imperliatnt  questions.  Either  say  you  can,  ur  cannot,  get  me  what  I  want; 
[  snail  puFHue  my  course  in  either  case.'' 

Mr.  Lbenezer  Cruickshanks  lefl  the  room  with  some  indistinct  mu^tcrinff; 
but  whether  negative  or  acquiescent,  £dward  could  not  well  distinguish. 
The  hostess,  a  civil,  quiet,  laborious  drudge,  came  to  take  his  orders  for 
dinner,  but  declined  to  make  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  horse  and  guide ; 
for  the  Salique  law,  it  seems,  extended  to  the  stables  of  the  Qolden  Can- 
dlestick. 

From  a  window  which  overlooked  the  dark  and  narrow  court  in  which 
Galium  Beg  rubbed  down  the  horses  after  their  journey,  Waverley  heard 
the  following  dialogue  betwixt  the  subtle  foot-page  of  Vioh  Ian  Vohr  and 
his  landlord : —  •  * 

'*  Ye'll  be  frae  the  north,  young  man  ?"  began  the  latter. 

"  And  ye  may  say  that,"  answered  Oallum. 

'*  And  ye'll  hae  ridden  a  lang  way  the  day,  it  may  weel  be  ?" 

"  Sae  lans,  that  I  could  weel  tak  a  dram." 

"  Oudewife,  bring  the  gill  stoup." 

Here  some  compliments  passed,  fitting  the  occasion,  when  my  host  of  thu 
Golden  Candlestick,  having,  as  he  thought,  opened  his  guest's  neart  by  this 
hosp*. table  propitiation,  resumed  his  scrutiny. 

"  Ye'll  no  hae  mickle  better  whisky  than  that  aboon  the  Pass." 

"  I  am  nac  frae  aboon  the  Pass." 

"  Ye're  a  llighlandman  by  your  tongue." 

"Na ;  I  am  but  just  Aberdeen-a-way." 

"  And  did  your  master  come  frae  Aberdeen  wi'  you  V* 

"  Ay — ^that  8  when  I  left  it  mysell,"  answered  the  cool  and  impenetrable 
Galium  Beg. 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  is  he  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  is  ane  o'  Kin^  Qeorge's  state  officers ;  at  least  he's  aye  for 
ganging  on  to  the  south  ;  and  ne  has  a  hantle  siller,  and  never  grudges  ony 
thine  tUl  a  poor  body,  or  in  the  way  of  a  lawing. 

'*  ne  wants  a  guide  and  a  horse  frae  hence  to  Edinburgh  ?' 

"Ay,  and  ye  maun  find  it  him  forthwith.' 

"  Ahem  !     It  will  be  chargeable.* 

"  He  cares  na  for  that  a  bodle." 

"  Aweol,  Duncan— did  ye  say  your  name  was  Duncan,  or  Donald?" 

"  Na,  man — Jamie— Jamie  Steenson — I  telt  ye  before." 

This  last  undaunted  parry  altogether  foiled  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  who,  though 
not  quite  satisfied  either  with  the  reserve  of  the  master,  or  the  extreme  readi- 
ness of  the  man,  was  contented  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  reckoning  and  horse-hire, 
that  might  compound  for  his  ungratified  curiosity.  The  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  fast-day  was  not  forgotten  in  the  charge,  which,  on  the  whole, 
did  not,  however,  amount  to  much  more  than  double  what  in  fairness  it 
should  have  been. 

Galium  Bng  soon  after  announced  in  person  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
adding,  "  Ta  auld  deevil  was  ganging  to  ride  wi'  ta  Dulnhe-wassel 
herselT." 

"  That  will  not  be  very  pleasant,  Galium,  nor  altogether  safe,  for  our  host 
seems  a  person  of  great  curiosity ;  Lut  a  traveller  must  submit  to  these  incon- 
veniences. Meanwhile,  my  good  lad,  here  is  a  trifle  for  you  to  drink  Vich 
Ian  Vohr's  health." 

Thf^  hawk's  eye  of  Galium  flashed  delight  upon  a  golden  guinea,  with 
which  these  last  words  were  accompanied.  He  hastened,  not  without  a 
.^urse  on  the  intricacies  of  a  Saxon  breeches  pocket,  or  spleuchan^  as  he  called 
irt,  to  deposit  the  treasure  in  his  fob ;  and  then,  as  if  he  conceived  the  benevo- 
lence called  for  some  requital  on  his  part,  he  gathered  close  up  to  £dward« 
«ritn  an  expression  of  countenance  peculiarly  knowing,  and  spoke  in  ai« 
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andor  tone,  **  If  his  honour  thought  ta  auld  deoTil  Whig  carle  wan  a  bit  dao* 
gerous,  she  could  easily  provide  for  him,  and  teil  ane  ta  wiser." 

"  How,  and  in  what  manner  ?'' 

"  Her  ain  sell,"  replied  Galium,  "  could  wait  for  him  a  wee  bit  frae  th^ 
l4>an,  and  kittle  his  quarters  wi'  her  sken&oocU.'^ 

"Skene-occlel  what's  that?" 

Galium  unbuttoned  his  coat,  raised  his  left  arm,  and,  with  an  emphatic 
nod,  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a  small  dirk,  snugly  deposited  under  it,  m  ih# 
lining  of  his  jacket.  Waverley  thought  he  had  misunderstood  his  mean* 
iug ;  he  gazed  in  his  face,  and  discovered  in  Gallum's  very  handsome,  though 
embrowned  features,  just  the  degree  of  roguish  malice  with  which  a  lad  ol 
the  same  age  in  England  would  have  brougnt  forward  a  plan  for  robbing  an 
orchard. 

**  Good  God,  Galium,  would  you  take  the  man's  life  ?*' 

"  Indeed,"  answered  the  young  desperado,  '*  and  I  think  he  has  had  just 
a  lang  enough  lease  o't,  when  he's  for  betraying  honest  folk,  that  come  to 
spend  siller  at  his  nublic^" 

Edward  saw  notning  was  to  be  gained  by  argument,  and  therefore  con> 
tented  himself  with  enjoining  Galium  to  lay  aside  all  practices  against  the 
.person  of  Mr.  Ebeneser  Gruickshanks ;  in  which  injunction  the  page  seemed 
to  acquiesce  with  an  air  of  great  indifference. 

"  Ta  Duinhe-wassel  might  please  himsell ;  ta  auld  rudas  loon  had  never 
done  Galium  nae  ill.  But  here's  a  bit  line  frae  ta  Tigheama,  tat  he  bade 
me  gie  vour  honour  ere  I  came  back." 

The  letter  from  the  Ghief  contained  Flora's  lines  on  the  fate  of  Gaptain 
Wogan,  whose  enterprising  character  is  so  well  drawn  by  Glarendou.  He 
had  originally  enga^d  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  but  had  abjured 
that  party  upon  the  execution  of  Gharles  I. ;  and  upon  hearing  that  the 
royal  standard  was  set  up  by  the  Earl  of  Gloncairn  and  General  Middlotoa 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  took  leave  of  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  at 
Paris,  passed  into  England,  assembled  a  body  of  cavaliers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  traversed  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  so  long 
under  domination  of  the  usurper,  by  marches  conducted  with  such  skil^ 
dexterity  and  spirit,  that  he  safely  united  his  handful  of  horsemen  with 
the  body  of  Highlanders  then  in  arms.  After  several  months  of  desultory 
warfare,  in  which  Wogan's  skill  and  courage  gained  him  the  highest  repu- 
tation, he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  in  a  dangerous  manner,  and 
no  surgical  assistance  being  within  reach,  he  terminated  his  short  but  glo- 
rious career. 

There  were  obvious  reasons  why  the  politic  Ghieftain  was  desirous  to 
place  the  example  of  this  young  hero  under  the  eye  of  Waverley,  with  whose 
tt>mantic  disposition  it  coincided  so  peculiarlv.  But  his  letter  turned 
chiefly  unon  some  trifling  commissions  which  IVaverlcy  had  promised  to 
execute  tor  him  in  England,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  conclusion  that 
£dward  found  these  words:  —  **Iowe  Flora  a  grudge  for  refusing  us  her 
company  yesterday ;  and  as  I  am  giving  you  the  trouble  of  reading  these 
lines,  in  order  to  keep  in  your  memory  your  promise  to  procure  me  tlie 
fishing-tackle  and  cross-bow  from  London,  I  will  enclose  her  verses  on  the 
Grave  of  Wogan.  This  I  know  will  tease  her ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
think  her  more  in  love  with  the  memory  of  that  dead  hero,  than  she  is 
likely  to  be  with  any  living  one,  unless  he  shall  tread  a  similar  path.  But 
English  squires  of  our  day  keep  their  oak-trees  to  shelter  their  deer-parks, 
or  repair  the  losses  of  an  evening  at  Whibc's,  and  neither  invoke  them  to 
wreath  their  brows,  nor  shelter  their  graves.  Let  me  hope  for  one  brilliant 
exception  in  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  T  would  most  gladly  give  a  dearer 

The  verses  were  inscribed* 
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iMHi 


TO  AN   OAK   TREI, 


Anblfm  t4  England'ii  andent  fiiith. 

Full  pic/odly  innjr  thjr  branches 
When  loyally  lira  low  in  deaih. 

And  raiour  fiUs  a  timelaw  grave. 


And  thoo.  brara  tcnanf  of  the  tmnbl 

Repine  not  if  our  nliine  denr, 
Above  thine  liononred  mhI  to  bloooi, 

Tbe  flowerets  of  a  mikleraky. 

Tlieae  owe  tbeirb&rtb  tocenial  M^jr, 
Brneatb  a  fiercer  son  they  pine. 

Ri  ftm  the  winter  atorm  decay — 
And  can  tiieir  worth  be  type  of  thine T 

No!  for  mid  storms  of  Fate  flpposioc, 
ikill  hirtier  swelled  thy  daoBtlein  heart. 

And,  wftile  Dsepair  the  scene  was  cUwins, 
Comnieuobd  thy  bnef  but  brilliant  pert. 


TwMs  then  Ihon  enufht'ston  Alhyn's  hilL 
(When  Enclsnd's  sons  the  strife  rengM^ 

A  rngted  nic«.  rrsisttiMt  still. 
Aiiu  ansabdned  though  unrefined. 

Thr  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail. 
No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rune; 

Thy  moomer*  went  the  pluidml  c?ael ; 
Thy  dirge  the  claniorous  pihruch  suaf. 

Tet  who.  in  Fortune's  sumniernihine, 
I'o  waste  life's  lonrest  term  »wsy. 

Would  change  thai  alonnus  dawn  of  thine, 
1  hough  darkened  ere  its  noontide  day  T 

Be  thine  tbe  Tree  wh^we  dauntless  boughs. 
Brave  suniniRr's  droosht  and  winter's  %\\ 

Rome  boniid  with  cmk  ber  patriots'  brows. 
As  Albyii  shadows  Woguu's  tomb. 


Whatever  mi^ht  be  the  real  merit  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor's  poetry,  the  enthiH 
Biasm  which  it  intimated  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  corresponding  im- 
pression upon  her  lover.  The  lines  were  read — read  again — ^then  deposited 
in  Waverley's  bosom — then  again  drawn  out,  and  read  line  by  line,  in  a 
low  and  smothered  voice,  and  with  frequent  pauses  which  prolonged  the 
mental  treat,  as  an  epicure  protracts,  by  sipping  slowly,  the  enjoyment  of 
a  delicious  beverage.  The  entrance  ox  Mrs.  Cruickshtuiks,  with  the  sub- 
lunary articles  of  dinner  and  wine,  hardly  interrupted  this  pantomime  of 
affectionate  enthusiasm. 

At  length  the  tall  ungainly  figure  and  ungracious  visage  of  Ebenezer  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  upper  part  of  his  form,  notwithstanding  the  season 
required  no  such  defence,  was  shrouded  in  a  large  great-ooat,  belted  over 
his  under  habiliments,  and  crested  with  a  huge  cowl  of  the  same  stuff, 
which,  when  drawn  over  the  head  and  hat,  completely  overshadowed  both, 
and  being  buttoned  beneath  the  chin,  was  called  a  ti-ol-cozy.  His  hand 
grasped  a  huge  jockey-whip,  garnished  with  brass  mounting.  Ilis  thin 
legs  tenanted  a  pair  of  gambadoes,  fastened  at  the  sides  with  rusty  clasps. 
Thus  accoutred,  he  stalked  into  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  and  apnounced 
his  errand  in  brief  phrase :  —  "  Yer  horses  are  ready." 

"  You  go  with  me  yourself  then,  landlord  ?" 

"  I  do,  as  far  as  Perth ;  where  you  may  be  supplied  with  a  guide  to 
£mbro',  as  your  occasions  shall  reauire." 

Thus  saying,  he  placed  under  Waverley's  eye  the  bill  which  he  held  in 
his  hand ;  and  at  tne  same  time,  self-invited,  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
drank  devoutly  to  a  blessing  on  their  journey.  Waverley  stared  at  the 
man's  impudence,  but,  as  their  connexion  was  to  be  short,  and  promised  to 
be  convenient,  he  made  no  observation  upon  it;  and,  having  paid  his 
reckoning,  expressed  his  intention  to  depart  immediately.  lie  mounted 
Dermid  accoraingly,  and  sallied  forth  from  the  Golden  Candlestick,  followed 
I  y  the  puritanical  figure  we  have  described,  after  he  had,  at  the  expense  of 
some  time  and  difficulty,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  "  loupinj^n-stane,"  or 
structure  of  masonry  erected  for  the  traveller's  convenience  m  front  of  the 
house,  elevated  his  person  to  the  back  of  a  long-backed,  raw-boned,  thin- 
gutted  phantom  of  a  broken-down  blood-horse,  on  which  Waverley's  port- 
manteau was  deposited.  Our  hero,  though  not  in  a  very  piy  humour,  could 
hardly  help  laughing  at  the  appearance  of  his  new  squire,  and  at  imagin- 
ing the  astonishment  which  his  person  and  equipage  would  have  excited  at 
VTaverley-Honour. 

Edward's  tendency  to  mirth  did  not  escape  mine  host  of  the  Candlestick, 
who,  conscious  of  the  cause,  infused  a  double  portion  of  souring  into  the 
phaiisaical  leaven  of  his  countenance,  and  resolved  internally,  that  in  one 
way  or  other  the  young  Euglisher  should  pay  dearly  for  the  contompc  with 
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which  he  seemed  to  regard  him.    Cattum  also  stood  at  the  gate,  and  enjored, 
with  undissembled  glee,  the  ridiculous  figure  of  Mr.  Cruickshanks.**  As 
Waverley  passed  him,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  rcsActfuily,  and  approaching 
his  stirrup,  bade  him  "  Tak  heed  the  auld  Whig  deevil  played  him  nai 
cantrip." 

Waverley  once  more  thanked,  and  bade  him  farewell,  and  then  rodo 
briskly  onward,  not  sorry  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the  shouts  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  they  beheld  old  Ebenezer  rise  and  sink  in  his  stirrups,  to  avoid  th^ 
concussions  occasioned  by  a  hard  trot  upon  a  half-paved  street  The  village 
of was  soon  several  miles  behind  him. 


^^AA/VA/VAAA^>A^\AM/NAJ^/\/\A^A^  «AA 


snows  THAT  THI  LOSS  OT  A  HORSE's  SHOE  MAT  BE  A  SERIOUS  INCONVENIENCE. 

The  manner  and  air  of  Waverley,  but,  above  all,  the  flittering  contents 
of  his  purse,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  seemed  to  regard  them, 
somewhat  overawed  his  companion,  and  deterred  him  from  making  any 
attempts  to  enter  upon  conversation.  His  own  reflections  were,  moreover, 
agitated  by  various  surmises,  and  by  plans  of  self-interest,  with  which  these 
were  intimately  connected.  The  travellers  joumeved,  therefore,  in  silence, 
antil  it  was  interrupted  by  the  annunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  guide,  that 
his  "nai^  had  lost  a  fore-foot  shoe,  which,  doubtless,  his  honour  would 
consider  it  was  his  part  to  replace." 

This  was  what  lawyers  call  Ajftsking  question^  calculated  to  ascertain  how 
far  Waverley  was  disposed  to  submit  to  petty  imposition.  '*My  part  to 
replace  your  horse's  snoe,  you  rascal  1"  said  Waveney,  mistaking  the  pur- 
port of  the  intimation. . 

**  Indubj^bly,"  answered  Mr.  Cruickshanks ;  "  thoueh  there  was  no  pre- 
ceese  clause  to  that  effect,  it  canna  be  expected  that  1  am  to  pay  for  the 
casualties  whilk  may  befall  the  puir  naig  while  in  your  honour's  service. — 
Nathless,  if  your  honour" 

"  0,  you  mean  I  am  to  pay  the  farrier ;  but  where  shall  we  find  one  ?" 

Rejoiced  at  discemine  there  would  be  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of 
his  temporary  master,  Mr.  Cruickshanks  assured  him  that  Caimvreckan,  a 
villa^  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  was  happy  in  an  excellent  black- 
smitn ;  **  but  as  he  was  a  professor,  he  would  arive  a  nail  for  no  man  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  kirk-fast,  unless  it  were  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  foi 
which  he  always  charged  sixpence  each  shoe.^  The  most  important  part 
of  this  communication,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  made  a  very  slight 
impression  on  the  hearer,  who  only  internally  wondered  what  college  w\t 
veterinary  professor  belonged  to;  not  aware  that  the  word  was  used  to 
denote  any  person  who  pretended  to  uncommon  sanctity  of  faith  and 
manner. 

As  they  entered  the  village  of  Caimvreckan,  they  speedily  distinguished 
the  smith's  house.      Being  also  a  publh,  it  was  two  stories  hieh,  and 

Eroudl^  reared  its  crest,  covered  with  grey  slate,  above  the  thatched  hovels 
y  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  adjoining  smithy  betokened  none  of  the 
Sabbatical  silence  and  repose  which  Ebenezer  had  augured  from  the  sano 
tity  of  his  friend.  On  the  contrary,  hammer  clashed  and  anvil  rang,  the 
bellows  groaned,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  Vulcan  appeared  to  be  in  full 
tctivity.  Nor  was  the  labour  of  a  rural  and  pacific  nature.  The  mastei 
•ruth,  benempt,  as  his  sign  intimated,  John  Mucklewrath,  with  two  as? is4 
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untp,  to'letl  basily  \n  arranging,  reffh-iring,  and  furbishing  old  miiRketa 
pistulfl.  and  bvorus.  which  lay  scattered  around  his  workshop  in  military 
confusion.  The  open  sh^,  containing  the  forge,  was  crowded  with  persona 
who  came  nnd  went  as  if  receiving  and  communicating  important  news ; 
and  a  single  glance  at  the  aspect  of  the  people  who  traversca  the  street  in 
baste,  or  stooa  assembled  in  groups,  with  eyes  elevated,  and  hands  uplifted^ 
announced  tliat  some  extraordinary  intelligence  was  agit:iting  the  public 
mind  of  the  municipality  of  Oairnvreckan.  "  There  is  some  news,"  said 
mine  host  of  the  Candlestick,  pushing  his  lantern-jawed  visage  and  baro- 
boned  nag  rudely  forward  into  the  crowd — "  there  is  some  news ;  and  if  it 
plea?e  my  Creator,  I  will  forthwith  obtain  spciringa  thereof." 

Wuverlcy,  with  better  regulated  curiosity  than  his  attendant's,  dis- 
mounted, and  gave  his  horse  to  a  boy  who  stood  idling  near.  It  arose, 
f>erhaps,  from  the  shyness  of  his  character  in  early  youth,  that  he  felt  dif»- 
ik<)  at  applying  to  a  stranger  even  for  casual  information,  without  pr»- 
viAusl^  glancing  at  his  physiognomy  and  appearance.  While  he  looked 
about  in  order  to  select  the  person  with  whom  he  would  most  willingly  hold 
communication,  the  buzz  around  saved  him  in  some  degree  the  trouble  of 
interrogatories.  The  name  of  Lochiel,  Clanronald,  Glengarry,  and  other 
distin/;uished  Highland  Chiefs,  among  whom  Vich  Ian  Vohr  was  repeatedly 
mentioned,  were  as  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household  words;  and 
from  *he  alarm  generally  expressed,  he  easily  conceived  that  tlieir  descent 
into  tlie  Lowlands,  at  the  head  of  their  armed  tribes,  had  either  already 
taken  place,  or  was  instantly  appi-ehended. 

Ere  Waverley  could  ask  particulars,  a  strong,  large-boned,  hard-featured 
woniai,  about  forty,  dressed  as  if  her  clothes  had  been  flung  on  with  a 
pitcblork,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  a  scarlet  red  where  they  were  not  smut- 
ted with  soot  and  lamp-black,  jostled  through  the  crowd,  and,  brandishing 
high  a  child  of  two  yeara  old,  which  she  danced  in  her  arms,  without 
regard  to  its  screams  of  terror,  sang  forth,  with  all  her  might,— 

**  Charlie  w  my  darlioK,  mty  darling,  my  darliof  , 
Cburiie  im  my  darimfc. 

l'h«  yoanf  Cbevalierl" 

''D'ye  hear  what's  come  ower  ye  now,"  continued  the  jpmgo,  ^'yo 
whingeing  Whig  carles  ?    D'ye  hear  wha's  coming  to  cow  yer  cracks  ? 

Little  wot  ye  wha's  oominr. 
LiUle  wot  ye  wha's  comimc. 

A'  the  wild  MacrewB  are  oominfr." 

The  Vulcan  of  Caimvreckan,  who  acknowledged  his  Venus  in  this  exult- 
ng  Bacchante,  regarded  her  with  a  grim  and  ire-foreboding  countenance, 
A'hile  some  of  the  senators  of  the  village  hastened  to  interpose.  "  Whisht, 
gudewife ;  is  this  a  time,  or  is  this  a  day,  to  be  singing  your  ranting  {ale 
sau^  in  ?— a  time  when  the  wine  of  wrath  is  poured  out  without  mixture 
in  thts  cup  of  indignation,  and  a  day  when  the  land  should  give  testimony 
agaiiisc  popery,  and  prelacy,  and  quakcrism,  and  independency,  and  supre- 
macy, and  erastianism,  and  antinomianism,  and  a'  the  errors  of  the  church?'' 

"And  that's  a'  your  Whiggery,"  re-echoed  the  Jacobine  heroine;  "that's 
m'  your  Whiggery,  and  your  presbytery,  ye  cut-lugged,  graning  carles! 
What !  d'^e  think  the  lads  wi'  the  kilts  will  care  for  yer  synods  and  yer 
presbyteries  and  yer  buttock-mail,  and  yer  stool  o'  repentance?  Vengeance 
on  the  black  f:ice  o'tl  Mony  an  honoster  woman's  l>ccn  set  upon  it  than 
streeks  dotm  beside  ony  Whig  in  the  country.     I  mysell" — 

Ilere  John  Mucklewrath,  who  dreaded  her  enterinj^  upon  a  detail  of  per- 
sonal experience,  interposed  his  matrimonial  authority.  "  Gae  hame,  and 
bo  d (that  I  should  say  sae),  and  put  on  the  sowens  for  supper." 

"And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,"  replied  his  gentle  helpmate,  her  wrath, 
which  had  hitherto  wandered  abroad  over  the  whole  assembly,  being  at 
snce  and  violently  impe'^ed  into  its  natural  channel,  **ye  stand  there  ham 
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oierine  dog-Iieads  for  fules  that  will  never  snap  them  at  a  Higlilaoder. 
insteaJ  of  earning  bread  for  your  family,  and  shoeing  this  winsome  youii| 
gentleman's  horse  that's  just  come  frae  the  north !  Tse  warrant  him  nan« 
of  your  whingeing  King  George  folk,  but  a  gallant  (iordon,  at  the  leasi 
o'  him." 

The  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  now  turned  upon  Waverley,  who  took  the 
opportunity  to  beg  the  smith  to  shoe  his  euide's  horse  with  all  speed,  as  he 
wished  to  proceed  on  his  journey ;  —  for  he  had  heard  enough  to  make  him 
sensilile  that  thei  3  would  be  danger  in  delaying  long  in  this  place.  The 
smith's  eye  resiel  on  him  with  a  look  of  displeasure  and  suspicion,  not 
lessened  by  the  ea^^erness  with  which  his  wife  enforced  Waverloy's  mandate. 
*'D*ye  hear  what  the  weel-favoured  young  gentleman  says,  ye  drunken 
ne'er-do-good  ?" 

**And  what  may  your  name  be,  sir?"  (juoth  Mucklewrath. 

"  It  is  of  no  coiu  ijuence  to  you,  my  friend,  provided  I  pay  your  labour.'' 

"  But  it  may  be  0/  consequence  to  the  state,  sir,"  replied  an  old  farmer, 
BmeUing  strongly  of  whisky  and  peat-smoke ;  "  and  I  doubt  we  maun  delay 
your  journey  till  you  have  seen  the  Laird." 

"  You  certainly,"  s  id  Waverley,  haughtily,  "  will  find  it  both  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  detain  me,  unless  you  can  produce  some  proper  authority.'' 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  whisper  among  the  crowd  —  **  oecretarv  Afur- 
ray ;"  "  Lord  Lewis  Gordon ;"  "  Maybe  the  Chevalier  himsell  I"  Such  were 
the  surmises  that  passed  hurriedly  among  them,  and  there  was  obviously  an 
increased  disposition  to  resist  Wavericy's  departure.  He  attempted  to  argue 
mildly  vrith  them,  but  his  voluntary  ally,  Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  broke  in  upon 
and  drowned  his  expostulations,  taking  his  part  with  an  abusive  violence, 
which  was  all  set  down  to  £dward'8  account  by  those  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed.  **  Ye'U  stop  on^  gentleman  that's  the  Prince's  freend  ?"  for  she 
too,  though  with  other  feelings,  had  adopted  the  j^cneral  opinion  respecting 
Waverley.  **I  daur  ye  to  touch  him,"  spreading  abroad  her  long  ana 
muscular  fingers,  garnished  with  claws  which  a  vulture  might  have  envied. 
'Til  set  my  ten  commandments  in  the  face  o'  the  first  Toon  that  lays  a 
finger  on  him." 

*'  Gae  hame,  gudewife,"  quoth  the  farmer  aforesaid ;  "  it  wad  better  set 
you  to  be  nursing  the  gudeman's  bairns  than  to  be  deaving  us  here." 

"//u  bairns!"  retorted  the  amazon,  regarding  her  husoand  with  a  grin 
of  ineffable  contempt  —  '^His  bairns  I 

O  irin  70  were  dead.  f;tideiniui. 

And  ft  crrwn  tnrf  on  jroar  b«nd,  nidtiiiuil 
Tbeii  I  would  Witre  mv  widuwhoua 

Upon  a  noting  Higmandiuau." 

This  canticle,  which  excited  a  suppressed  titter  among  the  younger  jptai 
Df  the  audience,  totally  overcame  the  patience  of  the  taunted  man  or  the 
anvil.  **  Deil  be  in  me  but  I'll  put  this  het  gad  down  her  throat !"  cried 
he,  in  an  ecstasy  of  wrath,  snatching  a  bar  from  the  forge ;  and  he  might 
have  executed  his  threat,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  a  part  of  the  mob, 
while  the  rest  endeavoured  to  force  the  termagant  out  of  his  presence. 

Waverley  meditated  a  retreat  in  the  confusion,  but  his  horse  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  At  length  he  observed,  at  some  distance,  his  faithful  attendant, 
fibenezer,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  perceived  the  turn  matters  were  likely  to 
take,  had  withdrawn  both  horses  from  the  pr^ss,  and,  mounted  on  the  one, 
and  holding  the  other,  answered  the  loud  and  repeated  calls  of  Waverley 
for  his  horse.  "  Na,  na !  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king,  and  are 
detained  as  siocan  a  person,  ye  maun  answer  to  honest  men  of  the  country 
for  breach  of  contract;  and  I  maun  keep  the  naig  and  the  waliso  for  damage 
and  expense,  in  respect  my  horse  and  mysell  will  lose  to-morrow's  day^ 
warx,  besides  the  aut)moon  preaching." 

Edward,  out  of  pnience,  hemmed  m  and  hustled  by  the  rabble  on  eyery 
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inde,  dnd  ever^  moment  expecting  personal  violence,  resolved  to  try  mea- 
biires  of  intimidation,  and  at  length  drew  a  pocket-pistol,  threatening,  on 
(he  one  hand,  to  shoot  whomsoever  dared  to  stop  him,  and,  on  the  other, 
menacing  £benezer  with  a  similar  doom,  if  he  stirred  a  foot  with  the  horses. 
The  sapient  Partridge  savs,  that  one  man  with  a  pistol  is  eoual  to  a  liundred 
unarmed,  because,  though  he  can  shoot  but  (me  of  the  multitude,  yet  no  one 
knovis  but  that  be  himself  may  be  that  luckless  individual.  The  levy  en 
mas3e  of  Gaimvreokan  would  therefore  probably  have  g'ven  way,  nor  would 
Ebenezer,  whose  natural  paleness  had  waxed  three  shades  more  cadaverous, 
have  ventured  to  dispute  a  mandate  so  enforced,  had  not  the  Vuloan  of  the 
village,  eager  to  discharge  upon  some  worthy  object  the  fury  which  hif 
helpmate  had  provoked,  and  not  ill  satisfied  to  find  such  an  object  in 
Waverley,  rushed  at  him  with  the  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  with  imch  determine* 
tion  as  made  the  discharge  of  his  pistol  an  act  of  self-defence.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  fell ;  and  while  Edward,  thrilled  with  a  natural  horror  at  the 
incident,  neither  had  presence  of  mind  to  unsheathe  his  sword  nor  to  draw 
his  remaining  pistol,  the  populace  threw  themselves  upon  him,  disarmed 
him,  and  were  about  to  use  nim  with  great  violence,  when  the  appearance 
of  a  venerable  clergyman,  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  put  a  curb  on  their  fury. 

This  worthy  man  (none  of  tne  Goukthrapples  or  Ren  towels)  maintained 
his  character  with  the  common  people,  although  he  preached  the  practical 
fruits  of  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  its  abstract  tenets,  and  was  respected  by 
the  higher  orders,  notwithstanding  he  declined  soothing  their  speculative 
errors  by  converting  the  pulpit  of  the  gospel  into  a  school  of  hetthen 
morality.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  mixture  of  faith  and  practice  in  hie 
doctrine,  that,  altnough  his  memory  has  formed  a  sort  of  era  in  the  annals 
of  Oaimvreckan,  so  that  the  parishioners,  to  denote  what  befel  Sixty  Years 
since,  still  say  it  happened  "  in  good  Mr.  Morton's  time,''  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  wnich  he  belonged  to,  the  evangelical,  or  the  moderate 
party  in  the  kirk.  Nor  do  I  hold  the  circumstance  of  much  moment,  since, 
in  my  own  remembrance,  the  one  was  headed  by  an  Erskine,  the  other  by 
a  Robertson.* 

Mr.  Morton  had  been  alarmed  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  and  the 
increasing  hubbub  around  the  smithy.  Ilis  first  attention,  after  he  had 
directed  the  bystanders  to  detain  Waverley,  but  to  abstain  from  injuring 
him,  was  turned  to  the  body  of  Mucklewrath,  over  which  his  wife,  in  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  was  weeping,  howling,  and  tearing  her  elf-locks,  in  a 
state  little  short  of  distraction.  On  raising  up  the  smith,  the  first  discovery 
was,  that  he  was  alive ;  and  the  next,  that  he  was  likely  to  live  as  long  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  in  his  life.  He  had  made  a 
narrow  escape,  however ;  the  bullet  had  grazed  his  head,  and  stunned  him 
for  a  moment  or  two,  which  trance  terror  and  confusion  of  spirit  had  pro- 
longed somewhat  longer.  He  now  arose  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  peiw 
son  of  Waverley,  and  with  difficulty  acauiesced  in  the  proposal  of  Mr« 
Morton,  that  he  should  be  carried  before  tne  Laird,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  rest  of  the  assistants  unanimously  agreed 
to  the  measure  recommended ;  even  Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  who  had  begun  to 
recover  from  her  hysterics,  whimpered  forth,  '*She  wadna  say  naethlng 
against  what  the  minister  proposed ;  he  was  e'en  ower  gude  for  his  trade, 
and  she  hoped  to  see  him  wi'  a  dainty  decent  bishop's  gown  on  his  back ; 
a  coraelier  sight  than  your  (geneva  cloaks  and  bands,  I  wis." 

All  controversy  being  thus  laid  aside,  Waverley,  escorted  by  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  village  who  were  not  bed-ridden,  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  Oairnvreckan,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

*  The  Rot.  John  Eraktne.  0.  D .  an  eminent  Soottish  divine,  and  a  innM  excellent  roun,  headed  thn  Evia* 

Eilical  party  in  the  ''humh  of  Scirtland  at  the  time  when  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rubertson,  the  historian,  wna  tht 
acler  of  the  Modbrate  party.  'I'lu>iir  *wo  diittiiivuisihed  persons  were  oolleaKuea  in  the  Old  ^Irer  Friaftf 
Charch,  t>lin.>orRh ;  and.  howprcr  niuru  tiny  iliffered  in nhumb  politics, pivserved  the  n  m  pa*'<«ct  D4ni>iv 
w  piivHte  t'n  iwls.  and  as  clergymen  «•  rviiiK  the  same  cara. 
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AN   EXAMINATION. 

Major  Mbltills  of  Oairnyreckan,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  spent 
hitf  youUi  in  the  military  service,  received  Mr.  Morton  with  great  kindness, 
and  our  hero  with  civility,  which  the  equivocal  circumstances  wherein  £d 
ward  was  placed  rendered  constrained  and  distant. 

The  nature  of  the  smith's  hurt  was  inquired  into,  and  as  the  actual  injury 
was  likely  to  prove  trifling,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  received 
rendered  the  infliction,  on  Edward's  part,  a  natural  act  of  self-defence,  the 
Major  conceived  he  might  dismiss  that  ipatter,  on  Waverley's  depositing  in 
his  hands  a  small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  person. 

"I  could  wish,  sir,''  continued  the  Major,  "that  my  duty  terminated 
here ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  further  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  your  journey  through  the  country  at  this  unfortunate  and  distracted 
time." 

Mr.  Ebenecer  Cruickshanks  now  stood  forth,  and  communicated  to  the 
magistrate  all  he  knew  or  suspected,  from  the  reserve  of  Wavcrlev,  and  the 
evasions  of  Galium  Beg.  The  horse  upon  which  Edward  rode,  he  said  he 
knew  to  belong  to  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  thougn  he  dared  not  tax  Edward's  former 
attendant  with  the  fact,  lest  he  should  have  his  house  and  stables  burnt 
over  his  head  some  night  by  that  godless  gang,  the  Mac-Ivors.  He  con 
eluded  by  exaggerating  his  own  service  to  kirk  and  state,  as  having  been 
the  means,  under  Qod,  (as  he  modestly  qualified  the  assertion,)  of  attaching 
this  suspicious  and  formidable  delinquent.  lie  intimated  hopes  of  future 
reward,  and  of  instant  reimbursement  for  loss  of  time,  and  even  of  charao* 
ler,  by  travelling  on  the  state  business  on  the  fast-day. 

To  this  Major  Melville  answered,  with  great  composure,  that  so  far  from 
claiming  any  merit  in  this  affair,  Mr.  Cruickshanks  ought  to  deprecate  the 
imposition  of  a  very  heavy  fine  for  neglecting  to  lodge,  in  terms  of  the 
recent  proclamation,  an  account  with  the  nearest  magistrate  of  any  stranger 
who  came  to  his  inn ;  that  as  Mr.  Cruickshanks  boasted  so  much  of  religion 
and  loyalty,  he  should  not  impute  this  conduct  to  disaffection,  but  only 
suppose  that  his  zeal  for  kirk  and  state  had  been  lulled  asleep  by  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  charging  a  stranger  with  double  horse-hire ;  that,  however,  feeling 
himself  incompetent  to  decide  singly  upon  the  conduct  of  a  person  of  such 
importance,  he  should  reserve  it  for  consideration  of  the  next  quarter- 
sessions.  Now  our  history  for  the  present  saith  no  more  of  him  of  the 
Candlestick,  who  wended  dolorous  and  malcontent  back  to  his  own  dwelling. 

Major  Melville  then  commanded  the  villagers  to  return  to  their  homes, 
excepting  two,  who  officiated  as  constables,  and  whom  he  directed  to  wait 
below.  The  apartment  was  thus  cleared  of  every  person  but  Mr.  Morton, 
whom  the  Major  invited  to  remain ;  a  sort  of  &ctor,  who  acted  as  clerk , 
and  Waver  ley  himself.  There  ensued  a  painful  and  embarrassed  pause, 
till  Major  ftlelville,  looking  upon  Waverley  with  much  compassion,  and 
often  consulting  a  paper  or  memorandum  which  he  held  in  nis  hand,  re- 
quested to  know  his  name. 

"  Edward  Waverley." 

"  I  thought  so ;  late  of  the  — »  dragoons,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Everard 
Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour  ?" 

"The  same." 

"  Young  gentleman,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  this  painful  duty  has  fallen 
•o  iny  lot" 

'*]}uty,  Major  MeMlle,  renders  apologies  superfluoua." 
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'*  Tv*ue,  sir :  permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  you  how  jour  time  has  beeo 
disposed  of  since  you  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  jour  regiment,  several 
weeks  ago,  until  tlie  present  moment?" 

"  Mj  replj,"  said  Waverlej,  "  to  so  general  a  question  must  be  guided  by 
the  nature  of  the  charge  which  renders  it  neeessarj.  I  request  to  know 
what  that  charge  is,  and  upon  what  authoritj  I  am  forciblj  detained  t>  reply 
to  it" 

'*  The  rharge,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  grieve  to  saj,  is  of  a  verj  hidii  nature, 
and  affects  jour  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  subject.  In  me  former 
eapacitj,  jou  are  charged  with  spreading  mutinj  and  rebellion  amcng  the 
men  jou  commanded,  and  setting  them  the  example  of  desertion,  \)y  pro- 
longing jour  own  absence  from  the  regiment,  contrary  to  the  express  oraers 
of  your  commanding-officer.  The  civil  crime  of  which  jou  stand  accused 
18  that  of  high  treason,  and  levjing  war  against  the  king,  the  highest  de- 
linquencj  of  which  a  subject  can  be  guiltj." 

"  And  bj  what  authoritj  am  I  detained  to  replj  to  such  heinous  calum- 
nies ?" 

"  By  one  which  you  must  not  dispute,  nor  I  disobej." 

He  nanded  to  Waverlej  a  warrant  from  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court  of 
Scotland,  in  full  form,  for  apprehending  and  securing  the  person  of  Edward 
Waverlej,  Esq.,  suspected  of  treasonable  practices  and  other  high  criinee 
and  misdemeanours. 

The  astonishment  which  Waverley  expressed  at  this  communication  wae 
imputed  bj  Major  Melville  to  conscious  guilt,  while  Mr.  Morton  was  rather 
disposed  to  construe  it  into  the  surprise  of  innocence  unjustlj  suspected. 
There  was  something  true  in  both  conjectures ;  for  although  Edward  s  mind 
acquitted  him  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  jet  a  h;isty  review 
of  his  own  conduct  convinced  him  he  might  have  ^eat  difficulty  lii  cstal>; 
iishing  his  innocence  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  others. 

*'  It  is  a  very  painful  part  of  this  painful  business,"  said  Major  Melville, 
after  a  pause,  "that,  under  so  grave  a  charge,  I  must  necessariij  request  to 
eee  such  papers  as  jou  have  on  jour  person." 

"  You  shall,  sir,  without  reserve,"  said  Edward,  throwinj;  his  fjocketF-book 
and  memorandums  upon  the  table ;  "  there  is  but  one  with  which  I  could 
wish  JOU  would  dispense." 

**  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Waverlej,  I  can  indulge  jou  with  no  reservation." 
.  **  You  shall  see  it  then,  sir ;  and  as  it  can  be  of  no  service,  I  beg  it  may 
be  returned." 

He  took  from  his  bosom  the  lines  he  had  that  morning  received,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  the  envelope.  The  Major  perused  them  in  silence,  and 
directed  his  clerk  to  make  a  copy  of  them.  He  then  wrapped  the  copy  in 
tlie  envelope,  and  placing  it  on  the  table  before  him,  returned  the  original 
to  Waverley,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  gravity. 

After  indulging  the  prisoner,  for  such  our  hero  must  now  be  considered, 
with  what  he  thought  a  reasonable  time  for  reflection,  M^jor  Melville  re- 
sumed his  examination,  premising,  that  as  Mr.  Waverley  seemed  to  objecl 
to  general  questions,  his  interrogatories  should  be  as  specific  as  his  Informix 
tion  permitted.  He  then  proceeded  in  his  investigation,  dictating,  as  he 
went  on,  the  import  of  the  questions  and  answers  to  the  amanuensis,  by 
whom  it  was  written  down. 

*'  Did  Mr.  Waverley  know  one  Humphry  Houghton,  a  non-commissiimed 
office"  in  Gardiner's  dragoons?" 

"  Certainly ;  he  was  sergeant  of  my  troop,  and  son  of  a  tenant  of  my 
uncle." 

"Exactly  —  and  hod  a  considerable  share  of  your  confidence,  and  an 
influence  among  his  comrades?" 

"  I  hod  never  occasion  to  repose  confidence  in  a  person  of  his  deacrip- 
tion,"  answered  Waverley.    "  I  favoured  Sergeant  Houghton  as  a  olever. 
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scdre  joang  fellow,  and  I  believe  his  fellow-soldien  respected  him  ac- 
cordingly/' 

"  But  von  used  through  this  man/'  answered  Major  Melville,  "  to  commn* 
nicate  with  such  of  your  troop  as  were  recruited  upon  Waverley-Honour  V* 

''Certainly;  the  poor  fellows,  finding  themselves  in  a  regiment  chiefly 
composed  of  Scotch  or  Irish,  looked  up  to  me  in  any  of  their  little  distresseSy 
and  naturally  made  their  countryman,  and  sergeant,  their  spokesman  on 
such  occasions." 

**  Sergeant  Houghton's  influence,"  continued  the  Major,  "  extended,  then, 
purticuGirly  over  those  soldiers  who  followed  you  to  the  regiment  from  youi 
oncle's  estate?"  * 

"  Surely ;  —  but  what  is  that  to  the  present  purpose  V 

*'  To  that  I  am  just  coming,  and  I  beseech  your  candid  reply,  llave  you, 
since  leaving  the  regiment,  held  any  correspondence,  direct  ^or  indirect,  with 
this  Sergeant  Houghton?" 

**  1 1  —  I  hold  correspondence  with  a  man  of  his  rank  and  situation !  — 
How,  or  for  what  purpose?" 

*'  That  you  are  to  explain; — bat  did  you  not,  for  example,  send  to  him 
for  some  books?" 

"  You  remind  me  of  a  trifling  commission,"  said  Waverley,  "  which  I 

Five  Sergeant  Houghton,  because  my  servant  could  not  read.    1  do  recollect 
bade  him,  by  letter,  select  some  books,  of  which  I  sent  him  a  list,  and  send 
tbem  to  me  at  Tully-Veolan." 

"  And  of  what  description  were  those  books?" 

^  They  related  almost  entirely  to  elegant  literature ;  they  were  designed 
for  a  lady's  perusal." 

*'  Were  there  not,  Mr.  Waverley,  treasonable  tracts  and  pamphlets  among 
Uiem?" 

"  There  were  some  political  treatises,  into  which  I  hardly  looked.  The^ 
kad  been  sent  to  me  by  the  officiousness  of  a  kind  friend,  whose  heart  is 
more  to  be  esteemed  than  his  prudence  or  political  sagacity :  they  seemed 
to  be  dull  compositions." 

'*  That  friend,"  continaed  the  persevering  inquirer,  "  was  a  Mr.  Pem 
broke,  a  nonjurin^  clergyman,  the  author  of  two  treasonable  works,  of 
which  the  manuscripts  were  found  among  your  baggage  ?" 

'*  But  of  which,  I  give  you  my  honour  as  a  genUeman,"  replied  Waver- 
ley, "  I  never  read  six  pages." 

"  I  am  not  your  judge,  Mr.  Waverley ;  your  examination  will  be  tran»- 
mitted  elsewhere.  And  now  to  proceed— Do  you  know  a  person  that  passes 
by  the  name  of  Wilv  Will,  or  Will  Ruthven  f" 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  name  till  this  moment." 

"Bid  you  never,  through  such  a  person,  or  any  other  person,  communi 
oate  with  Sergeant  Humphry  Houghton,  instigating  him  to  desert,  with  as 
many  of  his  comrades  as  he  could  seduce  to  join  him,  and  unite  with  the 
Highlanders  and  other  rebels  now  in  arms  under  the  command  of  the  Young 
l>retender?" 

**  I  assure  you  I  am  not  only  entirely  guiltless  of  the  plot  you  have  laid 
to  my  charge,  but  I  detest  it  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul,  nor  would  I 
be  guiltv  of  such  treachery  to  gain  a  throne,  either  for  myself,  or  any  other 
man  alive." 

"  Yet  when  I  consider  this  envelope,  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  those 
misguided  gentiemen,  who  are  now  in  arms  against  their  country,  and  th^ 
verses  which  it  enclosed,  I  cannot  but  find  some  analogy  hetween  the  enter* 
prise  I  have  mentioned  and  the  exploit  of  Wogan,  which  the  writer  seems 
to  expect  you  should  imitate." 

Waverley  was  struck  with  the  coincidence,  but  denied  that  the  wishes  or 
«znectations  of  the  letteivwriter  were  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  a  chai^ 
otherwise  chimericaL 
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*'  Ilui,  if  ]  jun  rightly  informed,  jour  time  was  spent,  during  your  air 
Konco  from  the  regiment,  between  the  house  of  this  Highland  Chief tn in, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Bradwardine,  of  Bradwardine,  also  in  arms  for  this  unfor* 
tunatk)  cause?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  it ;  but  I  do  deny,  most  resolutely,  being  privy 
to  any  of  their  designs  against  the  Goyemment." 

".  1  ou  do  not,  howeyer,  I  presume,  intend  to  deny,  that  you  attended  yoiup 
host  Glennaquoich  to  a  rendezyous,  where,  under  a  pretence  of  a  general 
hunting  match,  most  of  the  accomplices  of  his  treason  were  assembled  to 
concert  measures  for  taking  arms  ? 

*'  I  acknowkedgo  having  been  at  such  a  meeting,"  said  Wayerley ;  '*  but 
I  neither  heard  nor  saw  any  thing  which  could  giye  it  the  character  you 
affix  to  it." 

'*  From  thence  you  proceeded,"  continued  the  magistrate,  "  with  Glenna- 
quoich and  a  part  of  his  clan,  to  join  the  army  of  the  young  Pretender,  and 
returned,  afler  haying  paid  your  homage  to  him,  to  discipline  and  arm  the 
remainder,  and  unite  them  to  his  bands  on  their  way  southward  ?" 

"  I  neyer  went  with  Glennaquoich  on  such  an  errand.  I  neyer  so  much 
M  heard  that  the  person  whom  you  mention  was  in  the  country." 

He  then  detailea  the  history  of  his  misfortune  at  the  hunting  match,  and 
added,  that  on  his  return  he  found  himself  suddenly  depriyed  of  his  com- 
mission, and  did  not  deny  that  he  then,  for  the  first  time,  observed  symp- 
toms which  indicated  a  disposition  in  the  Highlanders  to  take  arms ;  but 
added,  that  having  no  inclination  to  join  their  cause,  and  no  longer  any 
reason  for  remaining  in  Scotland,  he  was  now  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by  those  who  had  a  right  to 
direct  his  motions,  as  Major  Melville  would  perceive  from  the  letters  on 
the  table. 

Major  Melville  accordingly  perused  the  letters  of  Richard  Waverley,  of 
Sir  Everard,  and  of  Aunt  Kactiel ;  but  the  inferences  he  drew  from  them 
were  different  from  what  Waverley  expected.  They  held  the  language  of 
discontent  with  Government,  threw  out  no  obscure  hints  of  revenge ;  and 
that  uf  poor  Aunt  Rachel,  which  plainly  asserted  the  justice  of  the  Stuart 
cause,  was  held  to  contain  the  open  avovral  of  what  the  others  only  ven- 
tured to  insinuate. 

"  Permit  me  another  question,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Major  Melville.  "  Did 
you  not  receive  repeated  letters  from  your  commanding-officer,  wamins  you 
and  commanding  you  to  return  to  your  post,  and  acquainting  you  with  the 
use  made  of  your  name  to  spread  discontent  among  your  soldiers  ?" 

"  I  never  did.  Major  Melville.  One  letter,  indeed,  I  received  from  him, 
jntaining  a  civil  intimation  of  his  wish  that  I  would  employ  my  leave  of 
absence  otherwise  than  in  a  constant  residence  at  Bradwaraine,  as  to  which, 
I  own,  I  thought  he  was  not  called  on  to  interfere ;  and,  finally,  I  received, 
oq  the  same  day  on  which  I  observed  myself  superseded  in  the  Gazette,  a 
second  letter  from  Colonel  Gardiner,  commanding  me  to  join  the  regiment, 
— an  order  which,  owing  to  my  absence,  already  mentioned  and  accounted 
for,  I  received  too  late  to  be  obeyed.  If  there  were  any  intermediate  let- 
ters— and  certainly,  from  the  Colonel's  high  character,  I  think  it  probable 
that  there  were — ^thev  have  never  reached  me." 

"I  have  omitted,  Mr.  Waverley,"  continued  Major  Melville,  "  to* inquire 
after  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  but  which  has  nevertheless  been  pub- 
licly  talked  of  to  your  disadvantage.  It  is  said,  that  a  treasonable  toast 
having  been  proposed  in  your  hearing  and  presence,  you,  holding  his 
majesty's  commission,  suffered  the  task  of  resenting  it  to  devolve  upon 
another  gentleman  of  the  company.  This,  sir,  cannot  be  charged  Sjeamst 
you  in  a  court  of  justice;  but  if,  as  I  am  informed,  the  officers  oi  your 
regiment  requested  an  explanation  of  such  a  rumour,  as  a  gentleman  and 
loldier,  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  you  did  not  afford  it  to  thr  m." 
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This  was  too  much.  Beset  and  pressed  on  every  hand  bj  aocasationa. 
in  which  gross  falsehoods  were  blended  with  such  circumstances  of  trutr» 
as  oottld  not  fail  to  procure  them  credit,  ~*  alone,  unfriended,  and  in  a 
strange  land,  Waverlej  almost  gave  up  his  life  and  honour  for  lost,  and, 
leaning  nis  head  upon  his  hand,  resolutely  refused  to  answer  any  further 
questions,  since  the  fair  and  candid  statement  he  had  already  made  haa 
only  served  to  furnish  arms  against  him. 

Without  expressing  either  surprise  or  displeasure  at  the  change  in  W»> 
vertex's  manner,  Major  Melville  proceeded  composedly  to  put  several  other 
queries  to  him.  ^'  What  does  it  avail  me  to  answer  you  ?"  said  £dward, 
sullenly.  '*  You  appear  convinced  of  my  guilt,  and  wrest  every  reply  I 
have  made  to  support  your  own  preconceived  opinion.  Enjoy  vour  suj^ 
posed  triumph,  then,  and  torment  me  no  further.  If  I  am  capable  of  the 
cowardice  and  treachery  your  charge  burdens  me  with,  I  am  not  worthy  to 
be  believed  in  any  reply  I  can  make  to  you.  If  I  am  not  deserving  of  your 
suspicion — ^and  God  and  my  own  conscience  bear  evidence  with  me  that  it 
is  so — then  I  do  not  see  why  I  should,  by  my  candour,  lend  my  accusers 
arms  against  my  innocence.  There  is  no  reason  I  should  answer  a  word 
more,  and  I  am  determined  to  abide  by  this  resolution.''  And  again  he 
resumed  his  posture  of  sullen  and  determined  silence. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  to  remind  you  of  one  reason  that 
may  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  candid  and  open  confession.  The  inexpe- 
rience of  youth,  Blr.  Waverley,  lays  it  open  to  the  plans  of  the  more  de- 
signing and  artful ;  and  one  of  your  friends  at  least — I  mean  Mac-Ivor  of 
Olennaquoioh— ranks  high  in  the  latter  class,  as,  from  your  apparent  ingen- 
uousness, youth,  and  unaoquaintance  with  the  manners  of  uie  Highlands, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  place  you  amonz  the  former.  In  such  a  case,  a 
false  step,  or  error  like  yours,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  consider  as  involun- 
tary, may  be  atoned  for,  and  I  would  willingly  act  as  intercessor.  But  as 
you  must  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  individuals  in 
this  country  who  have  assumed  arms,  with  their  means,  and  with  their 
plans,  I  must  expect  you  will  merit  this  mediation  on  my  part  by  a  frank 
and  candid  avowal  of  all  that  has  come  to  your  knowleage  upon  these 
b^ads.  In  which  case,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  promise  that  a  very  short 
p«^rsonal  restraint  will  be  the  only  ill  consequence  that  can  arise  from  your 
accession  to  these  unhappy  intrigues." 

Waverley  listened  with  great  composure  until  the  end  of  this  exhorta- 
tion, when,  springine  from  his  seat,  with  an  energy  he  had  not  yet  dis- 
played, he  replied,  "Major  Melville,  since  that  is  your  name,  I  have  hitherto 
answered  your  questions  with  candour,  or  declined  them  with  temper, 
because  their  import  concerned  myself  alone;  but  as  you  presume  to 
esteem  me  mean  enough  to  commence  informer  against  others,  who  received 
me,  whatever  may  be  their  public  misconduct,  as  a  ^est  and  friend,  —  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  consiaer  your  questions  as  an  insult  infinitely  more 
offensive  than  your  calumnious  suspicions;  and  that,  since  my  hard  for- 
tune permits  me  no  other  mode  of  resenting  them  than  by  verbal  defiance, 
yoi  snould  sooner  have  my  heart  out  of  my  bosom,  than  a  single  syllable 
of  information  on  subjects  which  I  could  only  become  acquainted  with  in 
the  full  confidence  of  unsuspecting  hospitality." 

Mr.  Morton  and  the  Major  lookeid  at  each  other ;  and  the  former,  who,  in 
the  course  of  the  examination,  had  been  repeatedly  troubled  with  a  sorry 
rheum,  had  recourse  to  his  snuff-box  and  his  handkerchief. 

'  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  the  Major,  *'  my  present  situation  prohibits  me 
alike  from  giving  or  receiving  offence,  and  I  will  not  protract  a  discussion 
which  approaches  to  either.  I  am  afraid  I  must  sign  a  warrant  for  detain- 
ing you  in  custody,  but  this  house  shall  for  the  present  be  your  prison.  1 
fear  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  accept  a  share  of  our  supper?  —  (Edward 
shook  his  head)  —  but  I  will  order  refreshments  in  your  apartment " 

Vol.  I. — 11  o2 
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Our  lioro  bowed  and  withdreir,  under  guard  of  the  officers  of  justioe,  to  a 
umall  but  h  indsome  room,  where,  declining  all  offera  of  food  or  wiito,  he 
|9ung  himself  on  the  bed,  and,  stupiiied  by  the  harassing  events  and  u.cntal 
fifitigue  of  this  miserable  day,  he  sunk  into  a  deep  and  heuTy  slumbe/.  This 
was  more  than  he  himself  could  have  expected ;  but  it  is  mentioned  of  the 
North-American  Indians,  when  at  the  stake  of  torture,  that  on  tLe  least 
intermission  of  agony,  they  will  sleep  until  the  fire  is  applied  jO 
tliem* 


jan  ni T  r  nr"  ~ii —  n  ~  n  —  rK~t~inn 


A  CONFBRENCB,   AND  THE  CONSBQUXt  wS 

Major  Melville  had  detained  Mr.  Morton  during  ijie  examination  of 
Waverley,  both  because  he  thought  he  might  derive  ascistance  from  his 
practical  good  sense  and  approved  loyalty,  and  also  because  it  was  agree- 
able to  have  a  witness  of  unim peached  candour  and  vera  jity  to  proceedings 
which  touched  the  honour  and  safety  of  a  young  Englir  hman  or  high  rank 
uid  family,  and  the  expectant  heir  of  a  large  fortune.  Every  step  he  knew 
would  be  rigorously  canvassed,  and  it  was  his  businers  to  place  the  justioe 
and  integrity  of  his  own  conduct  beyond  the  limits  of  question. 

When  Waverley  retired,  the  laird  and  clergymaji  of  Oaimvreckan  sal 
down  in  silehce  to  their  evening  meal.  While  tlfie  bervants  were  in  attend- 
ance, neither  chose  to  say  any  thing  on  the  circumstances  which  occupied 
their  minds,  and  neither  felt  it  easy  to  speak,  upon  any  other.  The  youth 
and  apparent  frankness  of  Waverley  stood  in  strong  contrast  to  the  shades 
of  suspicion  which  darkened  around  him,  and  he  had  a  sort  of  naivete  and 
openness  of  demeanour,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  one  unhackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  intrigue,  and  which  pleaded  highly  in  his  favour. 

Each  mused  over  the  particulars  of  the  examination,  and  each  viewed  it 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  feelings.  Both  were  men  of  ready  and 
acute  talent,  and  both  were  equally  competent  to  combine  various  parts  of 
evidence,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  iiecessary  conclusions.  But  the 
wide  difference  of  their  habits  and  educaiion  often  occasioned  a  great  dis- 
crepancy in  their  respective  deductions  fi  om  admitted  premises. 

Major  Melville  had  been  versed  in  camps  and  cities ;  he  was  vigilant  by 
profession,  and  cautious  from  experience ;  had  met  with  much  evil  in  the 
world,  and  therefore,  though  himself  an  upright  magistrate  and  an  honour- 
able man,  his  opinions  of  others  were  dilways  strict,  and  sometimes  unjustly 
severe.  Mr.  Morton,  on  the  contrary,  had  passed  from  the  literary  pursuits 
jof  a  college,  where  he  was  beloved  by  his  companions,  and  respected  by  his 
teachers,  to  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  his  present  charge,  where  his  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  evil  were  few,  and  never  dwelt  upon  but  in  order  to 
encourage  repentance  and  amendment ;  and  where  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  parishioners  repaid  his  affectionate  zeal  in  their  behalf,  by  endeavouring 
to  disguise  from  him  what  they  knew  would  give  him  the  most  acute  pain, 
namely,  their  own  occasional  transgressions  of  the  duties  which  it  was  the 
business  of  his  life  to  recommend.  Thus  it  was  a  common  saying  in  the 
neighbourhood,  (though  both  were  p|opular  characters,)  that  the  laiid  know 
only  the  ill  in  the  parish,  and  the  minister  only  the  good. 

A  love  of  letters,  though  kept  in  subordination  to  his  clerical  studies  ano 
iuties,  also  distinguished  the  pastor  of  Oaimvreckan,  and  had  tinged  hin 
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mind  in  ««rlier  days  with  a  alight  feeling  of  romance,  which  no  after  inci- 
dents of  real  life  had  entirely  dissipated.  The  early  loss  of  an  amiable 
yoang  woman,  whom  he  had  married  for  Ioyo,  and  who  was  quickly  followed 
to  the  grave  by  an  only  child,  had  also  served,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  to  soften  a  disposition  naturally  mild  and  oontemplative.  His  feelingi 
on  the  present  occasion  were  therefore  likely  to  differ  from  those  of  tM 
severe  aiscipUnarian,  strict  magistrate,  and  dbtrustful  man  of  the  world. 

When  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  the  silence  of  both  parties  con- 
tinued, until  Major  Melville,  filling  his  glass,  and  poshing  the  bottle  to  Mr. 
Morton,  commenced. 

"  A  distressing  aSair  this,  Mr.  Morton.  I  fear  this  youngster  has  brooght 
himself  wilhin  Sie  compass  of  a  halter." 

''  God  forbid !"  answered  the  clergyman. 

"  Marry,  and  amen,"  said  the  temporal  magistrate ;  "  but  I  think  even 
your  merciful  logic  will  hardly  deny  tne  conclusion." 

"  Surely,  Major,"  answered  the  clergyman,  "  I  should  hope  it  might  be 
averted,  ror  aught  we  have  heard  to-night?" 

'*  Indeed !"  replied  Melville.  "But,  my  good  parson,  vou  are  one  of  those 
who  would  communicate  to  every  criminal  the  benefit  of  clergy." 

"  UnquestionaMy  I  would :  mercy  and  long-suffering  are  we  grounds  of 
the  doctrine  I  am  called  to  teach." 


•<• 


True,  religiously  speaking ;  but  mercy  to  a  criminal  may  be  gross  in- 
tice  to  the  community.     I  don't  speak  of  this  '*  "  '     * 


justice  to  the  community.  I  don't  speak  of  this  young  fellow  in  particular, 
who  I  heartily  wish  may  be  able  to  clear  himself,  for  I  like  both  his  modesly 
and  his  spirit    But  I  fear  he  has  rushed  upon  his  fate." 

'*  And  why?  Hundreds  of  misguided  gentlemen  are  now  in  arms  against 
the  Government;  many,  doubtless,  upon  principles  which  education  and 
early  prejudice  have  gilded  with  the  names  of  patriotism  and  heroism  ; — 
Justice,  when  she  selects  her  victims  from  such  a  multitude,  (for  surely  all 
will  not  be  destroyed, |  must  regard  the  moral  motive.  He  whom  ambition, 
or  hope  of  personal  eiavanta^,  nas  led  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  well-ordered 
government  let  him  fall  a  victim  to  the  laws ;  but  surely  youth,  misled  by 
Uie  wild  visions  of  chivalry  and  imaginary  loyalty,  may  plead  for  pardon." 

*'  If  visionary  chivalry  and  imaginary  loyalty  come  within  the  predica- 
ment of  high  treason,"  replied  the  magistrate,  '*I  know  no  court  in 
Christendom,  my  dear  Mr.  Morton,  where  they  can  sue  out  their  Habeas 
Corpus." 

'*  But  I  cannot  see  that  this  youth's  guilt  is  at  all  established  to  my  satis- 
faction," said  the  clergyman. 

"  Because  your  good*nature  blinds  your  good  sense,"  replied  Major  Mel- 
ville.    "Observe  now :  this  young  man,  descended  of  a  &mily  of  hereditary 

Jacobites,  his  uncle  the  leader  of  the  Tory  interest  in  the  county  of , 

his  father  a  disobliged  and  discontented  courtier,  his  tutor  a  non-juror,  and 
tlie  author  of  two  treasonable  volumes — this  youth,  I  say,  enters  into  Oar- 
diner's  dragoons,  bringing  with  him  a  body  of  young  fellows  from  his 
uncle's  estate,  who  have  not  stickled  at  avowing,  in  their  way,  the  high 
church  principles  they  learned  at  Waverley- Honour,  in  their  disputes  with 
their  comrades.  To  these  young  men  Waverley  is  unusually  attentive ;  they 
are  supplied  with  money  beyond  a  soldier's  wants,  and  inconsistent  with  his 
discipline ;  and  are  under  the  management  of  a  favourite  sergeant,  through 
whom  they  hold  an  unusually  close  communication  with  their  captain,  and 
affect  to  consider  themselves  as  independent  of  the  other  officers,  and  su- 
perior to  their  comrades." 

"  All  this,  my  dear  Major,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  attachment 
to  their  young  landlord,  and  of  their  finding  themselves  in  a  regiment  levied 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  of  course 
among  comrades  disposed  to  quarrel  with  them,  both  as  Englishmen,  and  as 
mem&rs  of  the  Church  of  England." 
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•* Well  Raid,  pardon !"  replied  the  mapRtrate.  —  "I  would  some  of  yonf 
Bynod  heard  you. — But  let  me  go  on.  This  young  man  obtains  leave  of 
absence,  goes  to  Tully-Veolan — ^the  principles  of  the  Baron  of  Brad  ward  ine 
are  pretty  well  known,  not  to  mention  that  this  lad's  uncle  brought  him  off 
in  toe  year  fifteen ;  he  engages  tliere  in  a  brawl,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
disgraced  the  commission  he  bore;  Colonel  Gardiner  writes  to  him,  first 
mildly,  then  more  sharply — ^I  think  you  will  not  doubt  his  having  done  so, 
since  he  says  so ;  the  mess  invite  him  to  explain  the  quarrel  in  wnich  he  is 
said  to  have  been  involved ;  he  neither  replies  to  his  commander  nor  his 
comrades.  In  the  meanwhile,  his  soldiers  become  mutinous  and  disorderly, 
and  at  len^h,  when  the  rumour  of  this  unhappy  re>>ellion  becomes  general, 
his  favourite  Sergeant  Houghton,  and  another  fellow,  are  detected  in  corre- 
spondence with  a  French  emissary,  accredited,  as  he  says,  by  Captain  Wa- 
verley,  who  urges  him,  according  to  the  men's  confession,  to  desert  with  the 
troop  and  join  their  captain,  who  was  with  Prince  Charles.  In  the  mean- 
while this  trusty  captain  is,  by  his  own  admission,  residing  at  Glennaquoich 
with  the  most  active,  subtle,  and  desperate  Jacobite  in  Scotland ;  he  goes 
with  him  at  least  as  far  as  their  famous  hunting  rendezvous,  and  I  fear  a 
little  farther.  Meanwhile  two  other  summonses  are  sent  him  ;  one  warning 
him  of  the  disturbances  in  his  troop,  another  peremptorHy  orderine;  him  to 
repair  to  tlie  regiment,  which,  indeed,  common  sense  might  have  dictated, 
when  he  observed  rebellion  thickening  all  around  him.  Ue  returns  an  ab- 
solute refusal,  and  throws  up  his  commission." 

"  He  had  been  already  deprived  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Morton. 
**  But  he  regrets,"  replied  Melville,  "  that  the  measure  had  anticipated  his 
resignation,  llis  baggage  is  seized  at  his  quarters,  and  at  Tully-Veolan, 
and  is  found  to  contain  a  stock  of  pestilent  jacobitical  pamphlets,  enough 
to  poison  a  whole  country,  besides  the  unprinted  lucubrations  of  his  "Worthy 
friend  and  tutor  Mr.  Pembroke." 

"  He  says  he  never  read  them,"  answered  the  minister. 
'*  In  an  ordinary  case  I  should  believe  him,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "  for 
they  are  as  stupid  and  pedantic  in  composition,  as  mischievous  in  their 
tenets.  But  can  you  suppose  any  thing  but  value  for  the  principles  they 
maintain  would  induce  a  young  man  of  his  age  to  lug  such  trash  about  with 
him  ?  Then,  when  news  arrive  of  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  he  sets  out 
in  a  sort  of  disguise,  refusing  to  tell  his  name ;  and,  if  yon  old  fanatic  tell 
truth,  attended  l>y  a  very  suspicious  character,  and  mounted  on  a  horse 
known  to  have  belonged  to  Glennaquoich,  and  bearing  on  his  person  letters 
from  his  family  expressing  high  rancour  against  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise  of  one  Wogan,  who  abjured  the  service  of 
the  Parliament  to  join  the>Highland  insurgents,  when  in  arms  to  restore  the 
house  of  Stuart,  with  a  body  of  English  cavalry — ^the  very  counterpart  of 
his  own  plot — and  summed  up  with  a  *  Gro  thou  and  do  likewise,'  from  that 
loval  subject,  and  most  safe  and  peaceable  character,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of 
Glennaquoich,  Vich  Ian  Yohr,  and  so  forth.  And,  lastly,"  continued  Major 
Melville,  warming  in  the  detail  of  his  arguments,  **  where  do  we  find  this 
second  edition  of  Cavalier  Wogan  ?  Why,  truly,  in  the  very  track  most 
proper  for  execution  of  his  design,  and  pistoling  the  first  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects who  ventures  to  question  his  intentions." 

Mr.  Morton  prudently  abstained  from  argument,  which  he  perceived 
would  only  haraen  the  magistrate  in  his  opinion,  and  merely  asked  how  he 
intended  to  dispose  of  the  prisoner. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  considering  the  state  of  the  country," 
said  Major  Melville. 

**  Could  you  not  detain  him  (being  sucn  a  gentleman-like  young  man) 
here  in  your  own  house,  out  of  harm's  way,  till  this  storm  blow  over  ?" 

*'  My  good  friend,"  said  Major  Melville,  "  neither  your  house  nor  mine 
will  be  lung  out  of  harm's  way,  even  were  it  legal  to  confine  him  here.    J 
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liaTB  just  learned  that  the  commander-in-chief,  who  mnrched  into  the  Iligh- 
landH  to  seek  out  and  dispenic  the  insurgents,  has  declined  giving  them 
battle  at  Corryerick,  and  mnrched  on  northward  with  all  the  dispdnable 
forne  of  Government  to  Inverness,  John-o'-Oroat's  House,  or  the  devil,  fo* 
whttt  I  know,  leaving  the  road  to  the  Low  Country  open  and  undefended  to 
the  Highland  army.'' 

'*  Good  God  I"  said  the  clergyman.  "  Is  the  man  a  coward,  a  traitor,  oi 
an  idiot?'' 

"  None  of  the  three,  I  believe,"  answered  Melville.  "  Sir  John  has  the 
common-place  courage  of  a  common  soldier;  is  honest  enough,  does  what  he 
is  commanded,  and  understands  what  is  told  him,  but  is  as  ht  to  act  for  him- 
self in  circumstances  of  importance,  as  I,  my  dear  parson,  to  occupy  your 
pulpit." 

This  important  public  intelligence  naturally  diverted  the  discourse  from 
WaverleT  lor  some  time ;  at  len^,  however,  the  subject  was  resumed. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mfi^or  Melville,  '*  that  I  must  give  this  young  man  in 
3barge  to  some  of  the  detached  parties  of  armed  volunteers,  who  were 
lately  sent  out  to  overawe  the  disaffected  districts.  They  are  now  recalled 
towards  Stirling,  and  a  small  body  comes  this  way  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
commanded  by  the  westland  man, — what's  his  namef — You  saw  him,  and 
said  he  was  the  very  model  of  one  of  Cromwell's  military  saints." 

'*  GilfiUan  the  Cameronian,"  answered  Mr.  Morton.  **  I  wish  the  young 
gentleman  may  be  safe  with  him.  Strange  things  are  done  in  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  minds  in  so  agitating  a  crisis,  and  I  fear  GilfiUan  is  of  a  sect  which 
has  suffered  persecution  without  learning  mercy." 

"  He  has  onl]^  to  lodge  Mr.  Waverley  m  Stirling  Castle,"  said  the  Major; 
'*  I  will  give  strict  injunctions  to  treat  him  well.  I  really  cannot  devise  any 
better  mode  for  securing  him,  and  I  fancy  you  would  hardly  advise  me  to 
encounter  the  responsibility  of  setting  him  at  liberty." 

"But  you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  seeing  him  to-morrow  in  private?" 
said  the  minister. 

"  None,  certainly ;  your  loyalty  and  character  are  my  warrant.  But  with 
what  view  do  you  make  the  request  ?" 

"  Simply,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  "  to  make  the  experiment  whether  he  may 
not  be  brought  to  communicate  to  me  some  circumstances  which  may  here- 
after be  useful  to  alleviate,  if  not  to  exculpate  his  conduct." 

The  friends  now  parted  and  retired  to  rest,  each  filled  with  the  moBi 
anxious  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  country. 


i^^^^»^^^^^^^v^^v^^^^^^i^^^^^>^^^^^*^#»^^^^Mw» 


A  CONFIDANT. 

WAyEELET  awoke  in  the  morning,  from  troubled  dreams  and  unrefresh- 
ing  slumbers,  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  How 
it  might  terminate  he  knew  not.  He  might  be  delivered  up  to  military  law, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  Uie 
choice  of  ite  victims,  or  the  quality  of  the  evidence.  Nor  did  he  feel  much 
more  comfortable  at  the  thoughte  of  a  trial  before  a  Scottish  court  of  justice, 
where  he  knew  the  laws  and  forms  differed  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
hngland.  and  had  been  taught  to  believe,  however  erroneously,  that  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  the  subject  were  less  carefully  protected.  A  senti- 
ueul  of  bitterness  rose  in  his  mind  against  the  Government,  which  he  con 
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sidered  as  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment  and  peril,  and  he  cursed  int4P> 
nally  his  scrupulous  rejection  of  Mao-Ivor's  invitation  to  accompany  him  to 
the  fisld. 

"Why  did  not  I,"  he  said  to  himself,  "like  other  men  of  honour,  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  welcome  to  Britain  the  descendant  of  her  ancient 
kings,  and  lineal  heir  of  her  throne  ?     Why  did  not  I 

Dnthmid  th«  rode  eye  of  rphellioa. 

Ami  welcome  huroe  nniin  diacnnJnd  fftitlt. 

Seek  out  Pnnoe  Charles,  ami  lall  before  hie  feetT 

All  that  has  been  recorded  of  excellence  and  worth  in  the  house  of  WaTcr- 
ley  has  been  founded  upon  their  loval  faith  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  From 
the  interpretation  which  this  Scotch  magistrate  has  put  upon  the  letters  of 
my  uncle  and  father,  it  is  plain  that  I  ought  to  have  understood  them  aa 
marshalling  me  to  the  course  of  my  ancestors ;  and  it  has  been  my  gross 
dulliiess,  joined  to  the  obscunly  of  expression  which  they  adoptiMl  for  the 
sake  of  security,  that  has  confounded  my  judgment.  Had  I  yielded  to  the 
first  generous  impulse  of  indignation,  when  I  learned  that  my  honour  was 
practised  upon,  how  different  had  been  my  present  situation  !  I  had  then 
been  free  and  in  arms,  fighting,  like  my  forefathers,  for  love,  for  loyalty, 
and  for  fame.  And  now  lam  here,  netted  and  in  the  toils,  at  the  disposal 
of  a  suspicious,  stem,  and  cold-hearted  man,  perhaps  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  solitude  of  a  dungeon,  or  the  infamy  of  a  public  execution.  0  Fergus  I 
how  true  has  your  prophecy  proved ;  and  how  speedy,  how  very  speedy,  has 
been  its  accomplishment  1" 

While  Edward  was  ruminating  on  these  painful  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion, and  very  naturally,  though  not  quite  so  justly,  bestowing  upon  the 
reigning  dynasty  that  blame  which  was  due  to  chance,  or,  in  part  at  least, 
to  his  own  unreflecting  conduct,  Mr.  Morton  availed  himself  or  Major  Mel- 
ville's permission  to  pay  him  an  early  visit. 

Waverley's  first  impulse  was  to  intimate  a  desire  that  he  might  not  be 
disturbed  with  questions  or  conversation ;  but  he  suppressed  it  upon  ob- 
serving the  benevolent  and  reverend  appearance  of  the  clergyman  who  had 
rescued  him  from  the  immediate  violence  of  the  villagers. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  unfortunate  young  man,  "  that  in  any  other 
circumstances  I  should  have  had  as  much  gratitude  to  express  to  you  as 
the  safety  of  my  life  may  be  worth ;  but  such  is  the  present  tumult  of  m  r 
mind,  and  such  is  my  anticipation  of  what  I  am  yet  likely  to  endure,  that 
I  can  hardly  offer  you  thanks  for  your  interposition." 

Mr.  Morton  replied,  "  that,  far  from  making  any  claim  upon  his  good 
opinion,  his  only  wish  and  the  sole  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  find  out  the 
means  of  deserving  it.  My  excellent  friend.  Major  Melville,"  he  continued, 
"  has  feelings  and  duties  as  a  soldier  and  public  -functionary,  by  which  I 
am  not  fettered ;  nor  can  I  always  coincide  in  opinions,  which  he  forms, 
perhaps  with  too  little  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature." 
lie  paused,  and  then  proceeded :  **  I  do  not  intrude  myself  on  your  confi- 
dence, Mr.  Waverley,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  any  circumstances,  the 
knowledge  of  which  can  be  prejudicial  either  to  yourself  or  to  others ;  but 
I  own  my  earnest  wish  is,  that  you  would  entrust  me  with  any  particulars 
which  could  lead  to  your  exculpation.  I  can  solemnly  assure  you  they  will 
be  deposited  with  a  faithful,  and,  to  the  extent  of  his  limited  powers,  a 
lealous  agent" 

"You  are,  sir,  I  presume,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman?" — Mr.  Morton 
bowed. — "  Were  I  to  oe  guided  by  the  prepossessions  of  education,  I  might 
distrust  your  friendly  professions  in  my  case;  but  I  have  observed  that 
similar  prejudices  are  nourished  in  this  country  against  your  professional 
brethren  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  them 
equally  unfounded  in  both  cases." 

"  Evil  to  him  that  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Mr.  Morton ;  "  or  who  aoLdt 
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church  goremment  and  ceremonies  as  the  exclusive  gage  ot  Christian  faith 
or  moral  yirtue." 

**  Bat,"  continued  Waverlcy,  '*  I  cannot  perceive  why  I  should  trouble 
Tou  with  a  detail  of  particuiam,  out  of  whicn,  after  revolving  them  as  car» 
fully  as  possible  in  my  recollection,  I  find  myself  unable  to  explain  much 
of  what  IS  charged  against  me.  I  know,  in<leed,  that  I  am  innocent,  but  1 
hardly  see  howl  can  hope  to  prove  myself  so." 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  timt  T 
venture  to  solicit  ypur  confidence.  My  knowledge  of  individuals  in  tliis 
country  is  pretty  general,  and  can  upon  occasion  be  extended.  Your  situa* 
fcion  will,  I  fear,  preclude  your  taking;  those  active  steps  for  recovering 
intelligence,  or  tracing  imposture,  which  I  would  willingly  undertake  in 
your  behalf;  and  if  you  are  not  benefited  by  my  exertions,  at  least  they 
cannot  be  prejudicial  to  you.'^ 

Waverley,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  was  convinced  that  his  reposing 
confidence  in  Mr.  Morton,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  could  hurt 
neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,  both  of  ^hom  had  openly 
assumed  arms  against  the  government,  and  that  it  mi|;^ht  possibly,  if  the 
professions  of  his  new  friend  corresponded  in  sincerity  with  the  eamestnoHs 
of  his  expression,  be  of  some  service  to  himself.  li!e  therefore  ran  brieily 
3ver  most  of  the  events  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  sup- 
pressing his  attachment  to  Flora,  and  indeed  neither  mentioning  her  nor 
Kose  Bradwardine  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 

Mr.  Morton  seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  account  of  Waverlej's 
visit  to  Donald  Bean  Lean.  "  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "  you  did  not  mention 
this  circumstance  to  the  Major.  It  is  capable  of  great  misconstruction  on 
the  part  of  those  who  do  not  consider  the  power  of  curiosity  and  the  influ- 
ence of  romance  as  motives  of  youthful  ctmduct.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  like  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  any  such  hair^t rained  expedition  (I  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  expression)  would  have  had  inexpressible  charms  for  mc. 
But  there  are  men  m  the  world  who  will  not  believe  that  danger  and  fatigue 
are  often  incurred  without  any  very  ade<]uate  cause,  and  therefore  who  are 
sometimes  led  to  assign  motives  of  action  entirely  foreign  to  the  truth. 
This  man  Bean  Lean  is  renowned  through  the  country  as  a  sort  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  the  stories  which  are  told  of  nis  address  and  enterprise  are  the 
common  tales  of  the  winter  fire-side.  He  certainly  possesses  talents  beyond 
the  rude  sphere  in  which  he  moves ;  and,  being  neither  destitute  of  ambition 
nor  encumbered  with  scruples,  he  will  probably  attempt,  by  every  means, 
to  distinguish  himself  during  the  period  of  these  unhappy  commotions." 
Mr.  Morton  then  made  a  careful  memorandum  of  tlie  various  particulars  of 
Waverley's  interview  with  Donald  Bean  Lean,  and  the  other  circumstances 
which  be  had  communicated. 

The  interest  which  this  good  man  seemed  to  take  in  his  nrisfortunes,— 
above  all,  the  full  confidence  he  appeared  to  repose  in  his  innocence, — had 
the  natural  effect  of  softening  Edward's  heart,  whom  the  coldn'^^s  of  Major  ' 
Melville  had  taught  to  believe  that  the  world  was  leagued  to  oppress  him. 
lie  shook  Mr.  Morton  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  assuring  him  that  his  kind- 
noss  and  sympathy  had  relieved  his  mind  of  a  heavy  load,  told  Kim,  that 
whatever  might  be  his  own  fate,  he  belonged  to  a  family  who  had  botli 
gratitude  and  the  power  of  displaying  it. 

The  earnestness  of  his  thanks  called  drops  to  the  ey^s  of  the  worthy 
clergyman,  who  was  doubly  interested  in  the  cause  for  woich  he  had  volun- 
teered his  services,  by  observing  the  genuine  and  undissembled  feelings  of 
his  young  friend. 

£award  now  inquired  if  Mr.  Morton  knew  what  was  likely  to  be  his 
d<Witinaiaon. 

'•  Stirling  Castle,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  and  so  far  I  ar«  well  pleased  for 
fovat  sake,  for  the  governor  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.    But  I  am 
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more  doubtful  of  your  treatment  upon  the  road ;  Major  Melville  is  involun 
tarily  obliged  to  entrust  the  custocfy  of  your  person  to  another." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Waverley.  "I  detest  that  cold-blooded 
calculating  Scotch  magistrate.  I  hope  he  and  I  shall  never  meet  more :  he 
had  neither  sympathy  with  my  innocence  nor  my  wretchedness ;  and  the 
petrifying  accuracy  with  which  he  attended  to  every  form  of  civility,  while 
ne  tortured  me  by  his  questions,  his  suspicions,  and  his  inferences,  was  as 
tormenting  as  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition.  Do  not  vindicate  him,  my  dear 
sir,  for  that  I  cannot  bear  with  patience ;  tell  me  rather  who  is  to  have  the 
charge  of  so  important  a  state  prisoner  as  I  am." 

"f  believe  a  person  called  Gilnllan,  one  of  the  sect  who  are  termed  Oa- 


meronians." 


"  I  never  heard  of  them  before." 

"  They  claim,"  said  the  clergyman,  '*  to  represent  the  more  strict  and 
severe  Presbyterians,  who  in  Charles  Second's  and  James  Second's  days, 
refused  to  profit  by  the  Toleration,  or  Indulgence,  as  it  was  called,  which 
was  extended  to  others  of  that  religion.  Tliey  held  conventicles  in  the 
open  fields,  and  being  treated  with  great  violence  and  cruelty  by  the  Scottish 
government,  more  than  once  took  arms  during  those  reigns.  They  take 
their  name  from  their  leader,  Richard  Cameron." 

"  I  recollect,"  said  Waverley;  **  but  did  not  the  triumph  of  Presbytery  at 
the  Revolution  extinguish  that  sect?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Morton ;  "  that  great  event  fell  yet  far  short  of 
what  they  proposed,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  upon  the  grounds  of  tne  old  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  Indeed,  I  believe  they  scarce  knew  what  they 
wanted ;  but  being  a  numerous  body  of  men,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms,  they  kept  themselves  together  as  a  separate  party  in  the 
state,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Union  had  nearly  formea  a  most  unnatural 
league  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Jacobites,  to  oppose  that  important  na- 
tional measure.  Since  that  time  their  numbers  have  gradually  diminished ; 
but  a  good  many  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  western  counties,  and  several, 
with  a  better  temper  than  in  1707,  have  now  taken  arms  for  Government. 
This  person,  whom  they  call  Gifted  Gilfillan,  has  been  long  a  leader  among 
them,  and  now  heads  a  small  PAi^*  which  will  pass  here  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, on  their  march  towtvrds  Stirling,  under  whose  escort  Major  Mel- 
ville proposes  you  shall  travel.  I  would  willingly  speak  to  Gilfillan  in  your 
behalf;  out,  having  deeply  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  his  sect,  and  being 
of  the  same  fierce  disposition,  he  would  pay  little  regard  to  the  remon- 
strances of  an  Erastian  divine,  as  he  would  politely  term  me. — And  now, 
farewell,  my  young  friend;  for  the  present,  I  must  not  weary  out  the 
Major's  indulgence,  that  I  may  obtain  nis  permbsion  to  visit  you  again  in 
the  oourse  of  the  day." 


A^^\/%>>M/%A/V^^«^W\AA/NAAAA/V\/VWN/V^/NA^V%A^ 


CjiEptir  t^i  Cl|irti[-/Diittli. 

THINGS  MEND  A  LITTLE. 

About  noon,  Mr.  Morton  returned,  and  brought  an  invitation  from  Major 
Melville  that  Mr.  Waverley  would  honour  him  with  his  company  to  dinner,* 
notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  affair  which  detained  him  at  Caimvreckan, 
from  which  he  should  heartily  rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Waverley  completely  extri- 
<9ated.    The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Morton's  favourable  report  and  opini'*' 
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Imd  sottiewhat  btitfgered  the  preconceptions  of  the  old  soldier  coiicerning 
Bdward's  suppoaed  accession  to  the  mutiny  in  the  reciment ;  And  in  the 
unfortunate  state  of  the  country,  the  mere  suspicion  of  disaffection,  or  an 
inclination  to  join  the  insurgent  Jacobites,  might  infbr  criminality  indeed, 
but  certainly  not  dishonour.  Besides,  a  person  whom  the  Major  trusted 
had  reported  to  him  (though,  as  it  proved,  inaccurately)  a  contradiction  of' 
the  agitating  news  of  the  preceding  CTcning.  According  to  this  second 
edition  of  the  inteliieence,  the  Ilightanders  had  withdrawn  from  the  Low- 
land frontier  with  tne  purpose  of  following  the  army  in  their  march  to 
Inverness.  The  Mi^or  was  mt  a  loss,  indeed,  to  reconcile  his  information 
with  the  well-known  abilities  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Highland 
army,  yet  it  was  the  course  which  was  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
others.  He  remembered  the  same  policy  had  detained  them  in  the  north 
in  tlie  year  1715,  and  he  anticipated  a  similar  termination  to  the  insur- 
rection a£i  upon  that  occasion. 

This  news  put  him  in  such  good  humour,  that  he  readily  acquiesced  in 
Mr.  Morton's  proposal  to  pay  some  hospitable  attention  to  his  unfortunate 
guest,  and  voluntarily  added,  he  hoped  the  whole  affair  would  prove  a 
youthful  escapade^  which  might  be  easily  atoned  by  a  short  confinement 
The  kind  mediator  had  some  trouble  to  prevail  on  his  young  friend  to 
accept  the  invitation.  He  dared  not  urge  to  him  the  real  motive,  which 
was  a  good-natured  wish  to  secure  a  favourable  report  of  Waverley's 
case  from  Major  Melville  to  Governor  Blakeney.  He  remarked,  from  the 
Bashes  of  our  hero's  spirit,  that  touching  upon  this  topic  would  be  sure  to 
defeat  his  purpose.  He  therefore  pleaded,  that  the  invitation  argued  the 
Major's  disbelief  of  any  part  of  the  accusation  which  was  inconsistent  with  ■ 
Waverley's  conduct  as  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  to  decline  his 
oourtesy  might  be  inteipreted  into  a  consciousness  that  it  was  unmerited. 
In  short,  he  so  far  satisfied  £dward  that  the  manly  and  proper  coarse  was 
to  meet  Uie  Major  on  easy  terms,  that,  suppressing  his  strong  disUke  again 
to  encounter  his  cold  and  punctilious  civihty,  Waverley  agreed  to  be  guided 
by  his  new  friend. 

The  meeting,  at  first»  was  stiff  and  formal  enough.    But  Edward,  having: 
i^Mjepted  the  invitation,  and  his  mind  being  really  soothed  and  relieved  by 
tite  kindness  of  Morton,  held  himself  bound  to  behave  with  ease,  though  he 
eDuld  not  affect  cordiality.    The  Major  was  somewhat  of  a  bon  vixxinL,  and 
his  wine  was  excellent.     He  told  his  old  campaign  stories,  and  displayed 
much  knowledge  of  men  and  manners.     Mr.  Morton  had  an  internal  fund 
of  placid  and  quiet  gaiety,  which  seldom  failed  to  enliven  any  small  party. 
in  which  he  found  himself  pleasantly  seated.     Waverley,  whose  life  was  a 
dream,  g&ve  ready  way  to  the  predominating  impulse,  and  became  the  most 
lively  of  the  party.     He  had  at  all  times  remarkable  natural  powers  of  con- 
versation, though  easilv  silenced  by  discouragement.    On  the  present  occa^ 
nion,  he  piqued  himself  upon  leaving  on  the  minds  of  his  companions  a 
fiivourabfe  impression  of  one  who,  under  such  disastrous  circumstances, 
oould  sustain  his  misfortunes  with  ease  and  gaiety.     His  spirits,  though 
■ot  unyielding,  were  abundantly  elastic,  and  soon  seconded   his  efforts. 
The  trio  were  engaged  in  very  lively  discourse,  apparently  delighted  with 
oach  other,  and  the  kind  host  was  pressing  a  third  bottle  of  Burgundy,, 
when  the  sound  of  a  drum  was  heard  at  some  distance.    The  Major,  whio, 
in  the  glee  of  an  old  soldier,  had  forgot  the  duties  of  a  magistrate,  cursed,  ^ 
with  a  muttered  military  oath,  the  circumstances  which  recalled  him  to  his 
official  function*.    He  rose  and  went  towards  the  window,  which  com-* 
manded  a  very  near  view  of  the  high-road,  and  he  was  followed  by  hia 
guests. 

'.Vhe  drum  advanced,  beating  no  measured  martial  tune,  but  a  kind  of' 
Tub-ardub-dub,  like  that  with  which  the  fire-drum  startles  the  slumbering-. 
aiiiBans  of  a  Scotch  burgh.    It  is  the  olyeot  of  this  history  tc  .do  justice  to 
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til  men ;  I  mojt  therefore  record,  in  justice  to  the  drummer,  that  he  pro- ' 
tested  he  could  beat  any  known  march  or  point  of  war  known  in  the  Britisb 
army,  and  had  accordingly  commenced  with  *'  Dumbarton's  Drums/'  when 
he  was  silenced  by  Gifted  Qilfillan,  the  commander  of  the  party,  who 
refused  to  permit  his  followers  to  moTC  to  this  profane,  and  even,  as  he  said* 
persecuting  tune,  and  commanded  the  drummer  to  beat  the  1 19th  Psalm. 
As  this  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  drubber  of  sheepskin,  he  was  fain  40 
have  recourse  to  the  inoffensive  row-de-dow,  as  a  harmless  substitute  f(»r  the 
sacred  music  which  his  instrument  or  skill  were  unable  to  achieve.  This 
may  be  held  a  trifling  anecdote,  but  the  drummer  in  question  was  no  leee 
than  town-drummer  of  Anderton.  I  remember  his  successor  in  office  a 
member  of  that  enlightened  body,  the  British  Convention:  be  his  memory, 
therefore,  treated  with  due  respect. 
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Ok  hearing  the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  drum,  Major  Melville  hastily 
opened  a  sasned  door,  and  stepped  out  upon  a  sort  of  terrace  which  divide!l 
his  house  from  the  high-road  from  which  the  martial  music  proceeded* 
Waverley  and  his  new  mend  followed  him,  though  probably  he  would  have 
dispensed  with  their  attendance.  They  soon  recognised  in  solemn  march, 
first,  the  performer  on  the  drum ;  secondly,  a  large  flag  of  four  compare 
ments,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words  Covenant,  Kirk,  Kino,  Kino> 
noMS.  The  person  who  was  honoured  with  this  charge  was  followed  by  the 
commander  of  the  party,  a  thin,  dark,  -rigid-looking  man,  about  sixty  years 
old.  The  spiritual  pride,  which  in  mine  Host  of  the  Candlestick  mantled 
in  a  sort  of  supercilious  hypocrisy,  was,  in  this  man's  face,  elevated  and 
vet  darkened  by  genuine  ana  undoubting  fanaticiem.  It  was  impossible  to 
behold  him  without  imagination  placing  him  in  some  strange  crisis,  where 
religious  zeal  was  the  ruling  principle.  A  martyr  at  the  stake,  a  soldier 
in  we  field,  a  lonely  and  banished  wanderer  consoled  by  the  intensity  and 
supposed  purity  of  his  faith  under  every  earthly  privation ;  perhaps  a  per- 
secuting inquisitor,  as  terrific  in  power  as  unyielaing  in  adversity ;  any  of 
these  seemed  cong<>nial  characters  to  this  personage.  With  these  high 
traits  of  energy,  there  was  something  in  the  affected  precision  and  solem- 
nity of  his  deportment  and  discourse,  that  bordered  upK>n  the  ludicrous ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  spectator's  mind,  and  the  light  under 
which  Mr.  GilfiUan  presented  himself,  one  might  have  feared,  admired,  or 
laughed  at  him.  liis  dress  was  that  of  a  west-countiy  peasant,  of  better 
materials  indeed  than  that  of  the  lower  rank,  but  in  no  respect  affecting 
either  the  mode  of  the  age,  or  of  the  Scottish  gentry  at  anj  period.  Hie 
arms  were  a  broadsword  and  pistols,  which,  from  the  antiauihr  of  their 
appearance,  might  have  seen  the  rout  of  Pentland,  or  Bothwell  Brigg. 

As  he  came  up  a  few  steps  to  meet  Major  Melville,  and  touched  solemnly, 
but  slightly,  his  huge  and  overbrimmed  blue  bonnet,  in  answer  to  the 
Major,  who  had  courteously  raised  a  small  triangular  gold-laced  hat, 
Waverley  was  irresistibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  beheld  a  leader 
of  the  Roundheads  of  yore  in  conference  with  one  of  Marlborough's 
captains. 

The  gmnp  of  about  thirty  armed  men  who  followed  this  jpfted  eommander. 
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WBii  of  a  motley  description  They  were  in  ordinary  Lowland  drenced,  of 
different  colours,  which,  oontrasted  with  the  arms  they  bove,  gave  theni  an 
irregular  and  mobbish  appearance ;  so  much  is  the  eye  accustomed  to  con- 
nect uniformity  of  dress  with  the  military  character.  In  front  were  a  few 
who  apparently  partook  of  their  leader's  enthusiasm ;  men  ohriously  to  be 
feared  m  a  oombat  where  their  natural  courage  was  exalted  by  religious 
seal.  Others  puffed  and  strutted,  filled  with  the  importance  of  carrying 
arms,  and  all  the  noyelty  of  their  situation,  while  the  rest,  apparently 
fatigued  with  their  march,  dragged  their  limbs  listlessly  along,  or  straggled 
fr*>m  their  companions  to  procure  such  refreshments  as  the  neighbouring 
eottagee  and  ale-houses  afforded. — Six  grenadiers  of  Ligonier's,  thought  tlie 
Major  to  himself,  as  his  mind  reverted  to  his  own  military  experience,  would 
have  sent  all  these  fellows  to  the  right  about. 

Greeting,  however,  Mr.  Gilfillan  civilly,  he  requested  to  know  if  he  had 
received  t£e  letter  he  had  sent  to  him  upon  his  march,  and  could  undertake 
the  charge  of  the  state  prisoner  whom  he  there  mentioned,  as  far  as  Stir* 
ling  Castle.  **  Yea,''  was  Uie  concise  reply  of  the  Cameronian  leader,  in  a 
voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  penetralia  of  his  person. 

"  But  your  escort,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  is  not  so  strong  as  I  expected,''  said 
Major  Aielrille. 

"  Some  of  the  people,"  replied  Gilfillan,  **  hungered  and  were  athirst  by 
the  way,  and  tamed  until  their  poor  souls  were  refreshed  with  the  word." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  replied  the  Major,  "  you  did  not  trust  to  your  refresh- 
ing your  men  at  Caimvreckan ;  whatever  my  house  contains  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  persons  employed  in  the  senrice." 

"  It  was  not  of  creature  comforts  I  spake,"  answered  the  Covenanter,  re- 
garding Major  Melville  with  something  like  a  smile  of  contempt ;  "  howbcit, 
I  thank  you ;  but  the  people  remained  waiting  upon  the  precious  Mr.  Ja- 
besh  Rentowel,  for  the  out-pouring  of  the  aflemoon  exhortation." 

'* And  have  you,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  "when  the  rebels  are  about  to 
spread  themselves  through  this  country,  actually  left  a  great  part  of  your 
command  at  a  field-preaching  I" 

Gilfillan  again  smiled  scomfullv  as  he  made  this  indirect  answer,-— '^Kven 
thus  are  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light  I" 

"  However,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  '*  as  yon  are  to  take  charge  of  this  gen- 
tleman to  Stirling,  and  deliver  him,  with  these  papers,  into  the  hands  of 
Governor  Blakeney,  I  beseech  you  to  observe  some  rules  of  military  disci* 
pline  upon  vour  march.  For  example,  I  would  adrise  you  to  keep  your 
men  more  closely  together,  and  that  each,  in  his  march,  should  cover  his 
file4eader,  instead  of  straggling  like  geese  upon  a  common  ;  and,  for  fear 
of  surprise,  I  further  recommend  to  you  to  form  a  small  advanoe-party  of 
your  best  men,  with  a  single  vidette  m  front  of  the  whole  march,  so  thai 
when  you  approach  a  village  or  a  wood"  —  (Here  the  Major  intennpted 
himself) — "But  as  I  don't  observe  you  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  I  suppose 
I  need  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  say  more  upon  the  subject.  Yon  are 
a  better  judge,  unquestionably,  than  I  am,  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued; 
but  one  thing  I  would  have  you  well  aware  of,  that  you  are  to  treat  this 

f»iitleman,  your  prisoner,  with  no  rigour  nor  iucivility,  and  are  to  subject 
im  to  no  other  restraint  than  is  necessary  for  his  security." 

"I  have  looked  into  my  commission,"  said  Mr.  Gilfillan,  " subscribed  by 
a  worthy  and  professing  nobleman,  William,  Earl  of  Glencairn;  nor  dot 
find  it  therein  set  down  that  I  am  to  receive  any  charges  or  commandfl 
>nent  my  doings  from  Major  William  Melville  of  Cairnvreckan." 

Major  Melville  reddened  even  to  the  well-powdered  ears  which  appeared 
beneath  his  neat  military  side-curls,  the  more  so,  as  he  observed  Mr.  Morton 
smile  at  the  same  moment  "  Mr.  Gilfillan,"  he  answered  with  some  aspe- 
rity, "  1  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  interfering  with  a  person  of  yout 
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hnportaDce.  I  thon^ht,  howeyer,  that  as  you  have  been  bred  a  grazier,  if  i 
mJHtake  not,  there  might  be  occasion  to  remind  yon  of  the  difference  between 
Highlanders  and  Highland  cattle ;  and  if  yon  shoald  happen  to  meet  with 
any  gentleman  who  has  seen  service,  and  is  disposed  to  speak  upon  the 
•abject,  I  should  still  imagine  that  listening  to  him  would  do  you  no  sort 
of  harm.  But  I  have  done,  and  have  only  once  more  to  recommend  this 
ger.tleman  to  your  civility,  as  well  as  to  your  custody.  —  Mr.  Waverley,  I 
am  truly  sorry  we  should  part  in  this  vray ;  but  I  trust,  when  you  are  again 
in  this  country,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  render  Gairnvreckan  more 
agreeable  than  circumstances  have  permitted  on  this  occasion." 
^  So  sfi^ing,  he  shook  our  hero  b^  the  hand.  Morton  also  took  an  affeo- 
tionate  mreweil ;  and  Waverley,  having  mounted  his  horse,  with  a  musketeei 
leading  it  by  the  bridle,  and  a  file  upon  each  side  to  prevent  his  escape,  set 
forward  upon  the  march  with  Gilfillan  and  his  part^r.  Through  the  little 
Tillage  they  were  accompanied  vrith  the  shouts  of  the  children,  who  cried 
out,  "  Eh  I  see  to  the  Southland  gentleman,  that's  gaun  to  be  hanged  for 
■hooting  lang  John  Mucklewrath  the  smith  I" 
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ToB  dinner-hour  of  Scotland  Sixty  Tears  since  was  two  o'clock.  It  was 
therefore  about  four  o'clock  of  a  delightful  autumn  afternoon  that  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan commenced  his  march,  in  hopes,  although  Stirling  was  eighteen  miles 
distant,  he  might  be  able,  by  becoming  a  borrower  of  the  night  for  an  hour 
or  two,  to  reach  it  that  evening.  He  therefore  put  forth  his  strength,  and 
marched  stoutly  along  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  eyeing  our  hero  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  he  longed  to  enter  into  controversy  with  him.  At  length 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  he  slackened  his  pace  till  he  was  alongside 
of  his  prisoner's  horse,  and  after  marching  a  few  steps  in  silence  abreast  of. 
him,  he  suddenly  asked, — "  Can  ye  say  wha  the  carle  was  wi'  the  black  coat 
and  the  mousted  head,  that  was  wi'  the  Laird  of  Gairnvreckan  V 

**  A  Presbyterian  clergyman,"  answered  Waverley. 

**  Presbyterian  I"  answered  Gilfillan  contemptuously;  a  wretched  Erastian, 
or  rather  an  obscured  Prelatist, — a  favourer  ot  the  black  Indulgence ;  ane  of 
thae  dumb  dogs  that  canna  bark:  they  tell  ower  a  clash  o'  terror  and  a  clatter 
o'  comfort  in  their  sermons,  without  ony  sense,  or  savour,  or  life.  —  Ye'y« 
been  fed  in  siccan  a  fauld,  belike  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  of  the  Church  of  England,"  said  Waverley. 

"And  they're  just  neighbour^like,"  replied  the  Covenanter;  "and  niM 
wonder  they  gree  sae  weeL  Wha  wad  hae  thought  the  goodly  structure  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  built  up  by  our  fathers  in  1042,  waS  hae  been  defaoed 
by  carnal  ends  and  the  corruptions  of  the  time ; — ay,  wha  wad  hae  thought 
the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary  would  hae  been  sae  soon  cut  down !" 

To  this  lamentation,  which  one  or  two  of  the  assistants  chorussed  with  a 
deep  groan,  our  hero  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  reply.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  resolving  that  he  should  be  a  hearer  at  least,  if  not  a  disputant, 
proceeded  in  his  Jeremiade. 

"  And  now  is  it  wonderful,  when,  for  lack  of  exercise  anent  the  call  to  the 
service  of  thf  altar  and  the  duty  of  the  day,  ministers  fall  into  sinful  com- 
pliances with  patronage,  and  indemnities,  and  oaths,  and  bonds,  and  othnr 
oorruntions,—  is  it  wonderful,  I  say,  that  you,  sir,  and  other  sio-like  jobaiif  v 
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persons,  should  labour  to  build  up  your  auld  Babel  of  iniquity,  as  in  the 
oluidy  per8ecutiug  saint-killing  times  7  I  trow,  gin  ye  wereua  blindoa  wi' 
the  graces  and  favours,  and  services  and  enjoyments,  and  employments  and 
inheritances,  of  this  wicked  world,  I  (X>uld  prove  to  you,  by  the  Scripture, 
in  what  a  filthy  rag  ye  put  your  trust ;  and  that  your  surplices,  and  your 
eopes  and  vestments,  are  but  cast-off  garments  of  the  muckle  harlot,  that 
sitteth  upon  seven  hills,  and  drinketh  of  the  cup  of  abomination.  Bu^  I 
trow,  ye  are  deaf  as  adders  upon  that  side  of  the  head ;  ay,  ye,are  deceived 
with  her  enchantments,  and  ye  traffic  wiUi  her  merchandise,  and  ye  are 
drunk  with  the  cup  of  her  fornication  V* 

How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  might  have  continued  his 
invective,  in  which  he  spared  nobody  but  the  scattered  remnant  of  hiU-folk, 
as  he  called  them,  is  absolutely  uncertain.  His  matter  was  copious,  his 
voice  powerful,  and  his  memory  strong ;  so  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
his  ending  his  exhortation  till  the  party  had  reached  Stirling,  had  not  his 
attention  been  attracted  by  a  pedlar  who  had  joined  the  march  from  a  cross- 
road, and  who  sighed  and  groaned  with  great  regularity  at  all  fitting  pauses 
of  his  homily. 

"  And  what  may  ye  be,  friend  ?"  said  tlie  Gifled  Gilfillan. 

"  A  puir  pedlar,  mat's  bound  for  Stirling,  and  craves  the  protection  of 
TOur  honour's  party  in  these  kittle  times.  Ah  I  your  honour  has  a  notable 
uiculty  in  searching  and  explaining  the  secret,— ay,  the  secret  and  obscure 
and  incomprehensible  causes  of  the  backslidings  of  the  land ;  ay,  your  honour 
touches  the  root  o'  the  matter." 

*'  Friend,"  said  Gilfillan,  with  a  more  complacent  voice  than  he  had  hith- 
erto used,  **  honour  not  me.  I  do  not  go  out  to  park-dikes,  and  to  steadings, 
and  to  market-towns,  to  have  herds  and  cottars  and  burghers  pull  off  their 
bonnets  to  me  as  they  do  to  Major  Melville  o'  Gaimvreckan,  and  ca'  me 
laird,  or  captain,  or  honour; — 'no;  mv  sma'  means,  wh ilk  are  not  aboon 
twenty  thousand  merk,  have  had  the  blessing  of  increase,  but  the  pride  of 
heart 'has  not  increased  with  them  ;  nor  do  1  delight  to  Ix)  called  captain, 
though  I  have  the  subscribed  commission  of  that  gospel-searching  nobleman, 
the  haxi  of  Glencairn,  in  whilk  I  am  so  designate.  While  I  live,  I  am  and 
will  be  called  Habakkuk  Gilfillan,  who  will  stand  up  for  the  standards  of 
doctrine  agreed  on  by  the  ance-famous  Kirk  of  Scotland,  before  she  trafficked^ 
with  the  accursed  Achan,  while  he  has  a  plack  in  his  purse,  or  a  drap  o' 
bluid  in  his  body." 

"Ah,"  said  the  pedlar,  '*  I  have  seen  your  land  about  Mauchlin — a  fertile 
spotl  your  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  I — And  siccan  a  breed  o' 
cattle  18  not  in  ony  laird's  land  in  Scotland." 

"Ye  say  right, — ye  say  right,  friend,"  retorted  Gilfillan  eagerly,  for  he 
was  not  inaccessible  to  flattery  upon  this  subject, — "  ye  say  right;  they  are 
the  real  Lancashire,  and  there's  no  the  like  o'  them  even  at  the  Mains  of 
Kilmaurs ;"  and  he  then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  their  excellences,  to 
which  our  readers  will  probably  be  as  indifferent  as  our  hero.  After  this 
excursion,  the  leader  returned  to  his  theological  discussions,  while  the  pedlar, 
less  profound  upon  those  mystic  points,  contented  himself  with  groaning 
and  expressing  his  edification  at  suitable  intervals. 

"  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  puir  blinded  popish  nations  among 
whom  I  hae  sojourned,  to  have  siccan  a  light  to  their  paths  I  I  hae  been  as 
far  as  Muscovia  in  my  sma'  trading  wav,  as  a  travelling  merchant ;  and  I 
hae  beon  through  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  a'  Poland,  and  maist 
feck  o'  Germany;  and  0!  it  would  grieve  your  honour's  soul  to  see  the 
murmuring,  and  the  singing,  and  massing,  that's  in  the  kirk,  and  the 
piping  tliat's  in  the  quire,  and  the  heathenish  dancing  and  dicing  upon  the 
Sabbath  1" 

This  set  Gilfillan  off  upon  the  Book  of  Sports  and  the  Covenant,  and  the 
GngAg^rs,  and  the  Protesters,  and  the  Whiggamore's  Raid,  and  the  Assem^ 
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bly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
the  Excommunication  at  Torwood,  and  the  Slaughter  of  Archbishop  Sharps 
This  last  topic,  again,  led  him  into  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms,  on 
▼hich  subject  he  uttered  much  more  sense  than  could  have  been  expected 
trom  some  other  parts  of  his  harangue,  and  attracted  even  Waverlej's  atten- 
tion, who  had  hitherto  been  lost  in  his  own  sad  reflections.  Mr.  G'^fillan 
then  considered  the  lawfulness  of  a  private  man's  standing  forth  a.>  the 
avenger  of  public  oppression,  and  as  tie  was  labouring  with  great  earnest- 
ness the  cause  of  Mas  James  Mitchell,  who  fired  at  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  some  years  before  the  prelate's  assassination  on  Magus  Muir,  an 
incident  occurred  which  interrupted  his  harangue. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  were  lingering  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  as 
the  party  ascended  a  hollow  and  somewhat  steep  path,  which  led  to  the 
summit  of  a  rising  ground.  The  country  was  unenclosed,  being  part  of  a 
very  extensive  heath  or  common ;  but  it  was  far  from  level,  exhibiting  in 
many  places  hollows  filled  with  furze  and  broom ;  in  others  little  dingles 
of  stunted  brushwood.  A  thicket  of  the  latter  description  crowned  the 
hill  up  which  the  party  ascended.  The  foremost  of  the  band,  being  the 
stoutest  and  most  active,  had  pushed  on,  and  having  surmountea  the 
ascent,  were  out  of  ken  for  the  present.  Gilfillan,  with  the  pedlar,  and  th« 
small  party  who  were  Waverley's  more  immediate  guard,  were  near  tha 
top  of  the  ascent,  and  the  remainder  straggled  after  them  at  a  considerable 
interval. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters,  when  the  pedlar,  missing,  as  he  said, 
a  little  doggie  which  belonged  to  him,  began  to  halt  and  whistle  for  the 
animal.  This  signal,  repeated  more  than  once,  gave  offence  to  the  rigour 
of  his  companion,  the  rather  because  it  appeared  to  indicate  inattention  to 
the  treasure  of  theological  and  controversial*  knowledge  which  was  pour- 
ing out  for  his  edification.  He  therefore  signified  gru£Qy,  that  he  could  not 
waste  his  time  in  waiting  for  an  useless  cur. 

**  But  if  your  honour  wad  oohsider  the  case  of  Tobit'*' 

"  Tobit  V  exclaimed  Gilfillan  with  great  heat ;  *'  Tobit  and  his  dog  baitk 
are  altogether  heathenish  and  apocryphal,  and  none  but  a  prelatist  or  a 
papist  would  draw  them  into  question.    I  doubt  I  hae  been  mista'en  in 
,  you,  friend." 

**  Very  likelv,''  answered  the  pedlar,  with  great  composure ;  "  but  never- 
theless, I  shall  take  leave  to  whistle  again  upon  puir  Bawty." 

This  last  signal  was  answered  in  an  unexpected  manner ;  for  six  or  eight 
stout  Ilighlaaders,  who  lurked  among  the  copse  and  brushwood,  sprung 
into  the  nollow  way,  and  began  to  lay  about  them  with  their  claymores. 
Gilfillan,  unappalled  at  this  undesirable  apparition,  cried  out  manfully, 
*'  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  T'  and,  drawnng  his  broadsword, 
would  probably  have  dune  as  much  credit  to  the  good  old  cause  as  any  of 
its  doughty  champions  at  Drumclog,  when,  behold !  the  pedlar,  snatciiinc 
a  musket  from  the  person  who  was  next  him,  bestowed  the  butt  of  it  witn 
such  emphasis  on  the  head  of  his  late  instructor  in  the  Cameronian  creed, 
that  he  was  forthwith  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  the  confusion  which  en- 
sued, the  horse  which  bore  our  hero  was  shot  by  one  of  GilfiUan's  party, 
as  he  discharged  his  firelock  at  random.  Waverley  fell  with,  and  indeed 
under,  the  animal,  and  sustained  some  severe  contusions.  But  he  was 
almost  instantly  extricated  from  the  fallen  steed  by  two  Highlanders,  who, 
each  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  hurried  him  away  from  the  scuffle  and  from 
the  high-road.  They  ran  with  great  speed,  half  supporting  and  half 
drawing  our  hero,  who  could,  however,  distinguish  a  tew  dropping  shots 
fired^about  the  spot  which  he  had  left.  This,  as  he  afterwards  learned, 
proceeded  from  Gilfillan's  party,  who  had  now  assombled,  the  stragglers  in 
front  and  rear  having  joined  the  others.  At  their  a]»proach  the  Highlanders 
drewofi',  but  not  before  they  had  rifled  Gilfillan  and  tmo  of  liJs  ptsople,  wht 
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nmained  on  the  spot  ffrieroiililT  wounded.  A  few  Bhots  were  ezenangod 
betwixt  them  and  the  W  estlanaera ;  but  the  latter,  now  without  a  eon- 
mander,  and  apprehensive  of  a  second  ambush,  did  not  make  any  serious 
effort  to  recover  their  prisoner,  judfine  it  more  wise  to  proceed  on  their 
journey  to  Stirling,  carrying  with  &em  their  wounded  captain  and 
oonuraaes. 


*^»<^»wv\A/^^»w»<wv^v^^/v^wvwvw^^^^^ 


C^afttc  tilt  ^^icti(-|tiitHtj|. 

WAmiMT  IS  STILL  IV  niSTUSS. 

Tm  Telocity,  and  indeed  violence,  with  which  Waverley  was  hurried 
along,  nearly  deprived  him  of  sensation ;  for  the  injury  he  had  received 
from  his  fall  prevented  him  from  aiding  himself  so  effectually  as  he  might 
oiherwise  have  done.  When  this  was  observed  by  his  conductors,  they 
called  to  their  aid  two  or  three  others  of  the  party,  and  swathing  our  hero's 
body  in  one  of  their  plaids,  divided  his  weignt  by  that  means  among  them, 
and  transported  him  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  before,  without  any  exertion 
of  his  own.  They  spoke  little,  and  that  in  Gaelic ;  and  did  not  slacken 
their  pace  till  they  had  run  nearly  two  miles,  when  they  abated  their 
extreme  rapidity,  but  continued  still  to  walk  very  fast,  relieving  each  other 
3Ccasionally. 

Our  hero  now  endeavoured  to  address  them,  but  was  only  answered  with 
**Cha  n*tU  BeurP  offam^**  i.  e.  ''I  have  no  English,"  being,  as  Waverley 
well  knew,  the  constant  reply  of  a  Highlander,  when  he  either  does  not 
understand,  or  does  not  choose  to  reply  to,  an  Englishman  or  Lowlander. 
He  then  mentioned  the  name  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  concluding  that  he  was 
indebted  to  his  friendship  for  his  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  Gifted  Gil* 
fillan;  but  neither  did  this  produce  any  mark  of  recognition  from  his 
escort. 

The  twilight  had  (pven  place  to  moonshine  when  the  party  halted  upon 
the  brink  of  a  precipitous  glen,  which,  as  partly  enlightened  by  the  moon- 
beams, seemed  full  of  trees  and  tangled  orushwood.  Two  of  the  High- 
landers dived  into  it  by  a  small  foot-path,  as  if  to  explore  its  recesses,  and 
one  of  them  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  said  something  to  his  companions, 
who  instantly  raised  their  burden,  and  bore  him,  with  great  attention  and 
care,  down  the  narrow  and  abrupt  descent  Notwithstanding  their  pn^ 
eautions,  however,  Waverley's  person  came  more  than  once  into  contact^ 
rudely  enough,  with  the  projecting  stumps  and  branches  which  overhung 
the  pathway. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
(for  Waverley  heard  the  rushine  of  a  considerable  hodj  of  water,  although 
Its  stream  was  invisible  in  the  darkness,)  the  party  again  stopped  before  a 
email  and  rudely-constructed  hovel.  The  door  vras  open,  and  the  inside  of 
the  premises  appeared  as  uncomfortable  and  rude  as  its  situation  and  ext^ 
rior  foreboded.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  floor  of  any  kind ;  the  roof 
seemed  rent  in  several  places ;  the  walls  were  composed  of  loose  stones  and 
turf,  and  the  thatch  of  branches  of  trees.  The  fire  was  in  the  centre,  and 
filled  the  whole  wigwam  with  smoke,  which  escaped  as  much  through  the 
ioor  as  by  means  of  a  circular  aperture  in  the  roof.  An  old  Ili^land 
eibyl,  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  forlorn  mansion,  appeared  busy  m  the 
preparation  of  some  food.  Bv  the  light  which  the  fire  afforded,  VE^averley 
.)ould  discover  that  his  attendants  were  not  of  the  clan  of  Ivor,  for  Fergus 
particularly  strict  in  requiring  from  his  followers  that  they  should 
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the  tartan  sihped  in  the  mode  pecaliar  to  their  raoe ;  a  mark  of  distill  etios 
anciently  general  through  the  Highlands,  and  still  maintained  by  thoM 
Chiefs  who  were  proud  of  their  lineage,  or  jealous  of  their  separate  and 
exclusiTO  authority. 

;  Edward  had  lived  at  Glennaquoieh  long  enough  to  be  aware  of  a  distine* 
tion  which  he  had  repeatedly  heard  noticed ;  and  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
no  interest  with  his  attendants,  he  glanced  a  disconsolate  eye  around  the 
interior  of  the  cabin.  The  only  furniture,  excepting  a  washing-tub,  and  a 
wooden  press,  called  in  Scotland  an  amhry,  sorely  decaj^ed,  was  a  large 
wooden  bed,  planked,  as  is  usual,  all  around,  and  opening  by  a  sliding 
panel.  In  this  recess  the  Highlanders  deposited  Waverley,  after  he  had  by 
signs  declined  any  refreshment.  His  slumbers  were  broken  and  unrefresh- 
in^ ;  strange  risioiis  passed  before  his  eyes,  and  it  required  constant  and 
reiterated  efforts  of  mind  to  dispel  them.  Shiveringp  violent  headache,  and 
shooting  pains  in  his  limbs,  succeeded  these  symptoms ;  and  in  the  morning 
^t  was  evident  to  his  Highland  attendants  or  guard,  for  he  knew  not  in 
which  light  to  consider  them,  that  Wavorley  was  quite  unfit  to  travel. 

Afler  a  long  consultation  among  themselves,  six  of  the  party  lefk  the  huk 
•with  their  arms,  leaving  behind  an  old  and  a  younc:  man.  The  former 
addressed  Waverley,  and  bathed  the  contusions,  which  swelling  and  livid 
colour  now  made  conspicuous.  His  own  portmanteau,  which  the  Higb 
]bnders  had  not  failed  to  bring  off,  supplied  him  with  linen,  and,  to  nil 
great  surprise,  viras,  with  all  its  undiminished  contents,  freely  resigned  to 
nis  use.  The  bedding  of  his  couch  seemed  clean  and  comfortable,  and  his 
'aged  attendant  closed  the  door  of  the  bed,  for  it  had  no  curtain,  after  a  few 
words  of  Gaelic,  from  which  Waverley  gathered  that  he  exhorted  him  to 
repose.  So  behold  our  hero  for  a  second  time  the  patient  of  a  Highland 
iS«ci^piu8,  but  in  a  situation  much  more  uncomfortable  than  when  he  was 
the  guest  of  the  worthy  Tomanrait. 

The  symptomatic  fever  which  accompanied  the  injuries  be  had  sustained 
did  not  abate  till  the  third  day,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  care  of  his  attend- 
ants and  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  he  could  now  raise  himself  ia 
his  bed,  though  not  without  pain.  He  observed,  however,  that  there  was  a 
great  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  the  old  woman  who  acted  as  his  nursei, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  elder  Highlander,  to  permit  the  door  of  the  bed  to 
he  left  open,  so  that  he  might  amuse  himself  with  observing  their  motions ; 
and  at  length,  after  Waverley  had  repeatedly  drawn  open,  and  they  had  as 
frequently  shut,  the  hatchway  of  his  cage,  the  old  gentleman  put  an  end  to 
the  contest,  by  securing  it  on  the  outside  with  a  nail,  so  effectually  that  the 
door  could  not  be  drawn  till  this  exterior  impediment  was  removed. 

While  musing  upon  the  cause  of  this  contradictory  spirit  in  persons  whose 
conduct  intimateu  no  purpose  of  plunder,  and  who,  in  all  other  points, 
appeared  to  consult  his  welfare  and  his  wishes,  it  occurred  to  our  hero^ 
that,  during  the  worst  crisis  of  his  illness,  a  female  figure,  younger  than  hit 
old  Highland  nurse,  had  appeared  to  flit  around  his  couch.  Of  this,  indeed, 
ho  had  but  a  very  indistinct  recollection,  but  his  suspicions  were  confirmed 
when,  attentively  listening,  he  often  heard,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
Toice  of  another  female  conversing  in  whispers  with  his  attendant.  Who 
could  it  be  ?  And  why  should  she  apparently  desire  concealment  ?  Fancy 
immediately  roused  herself,  and  turned  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor.  But  afler  a 
short  conflict  between  his  eager  desire  to  believe  she  wtis  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  guarding,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  the  couch  of  his  sickness,  Waverley 
.was  compelled  to  conclude  that  his  coi\jecture  was  altogether  improbable ; 
since,  to  suppose  she  had  left  the  comparatively  safe  situation  at  Glenna 
quoich  to  descend  into  the  Low  Country,  now  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  to 
inhabit  such  a  lurkio^-piace  as  this,  was  a  thing  hardly  to  be  imagined. 
Yet  his  heart  boundea  as  he  sometimes  could  distinctly  hear  the  trip  of  a 
ii>;ht  female  stop  glide  to  or  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  or  tae  suppresaW 
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•onndd  of  a  female  voice,  of  softness  and  delicacy,  hold  dialogue  witn  the 
hoiaree  inward  croak  of  old  Janet,  for  so  ho  undbVstood  his  antiquated 
attendant  was  denominated. 

Having  nothing  else  to  amuse  his  solitude,  he  employed  himself  in  con- 
triving some  plan  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  in  spite  of  the  sedulous  cautiob 
of  Janet  and  the  old  Ilighland  janixary,  for  he  had  never  seen  the  young 
fellow  since  the  first  morning.  At  length,  upon  accurate  examination,  thi 
infirm  state  of  his  wooden  prison-house  appeared  to  supply  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  curiosity,  for  out  of  a  s{)ot  which  was  somewhat  decayed  lie 
was  able  to  extract  a  nail.  Through  this  minute  aperture  he  could  perceivo 
a  female  form,  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  in  the  act  ol  conversing  with  Janei. 
But,  since  the  days  ot  our  grandmother  Eve,  the  gratification  of  inordinate 
curiosity  has  generally  borne  its  penalty  in  disappointment.  The  form  waa 
not  that  of  Flora,  nor  was  the  face  visible;  and,  to  crown  his  vexation,  while 
he  laboured  with  the  nail  to  enlarge  the  hole,  that  he  might  obtain  a  more 
complete  view,  a  slight  noise  betrayed  his  purpose,  and  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  instantly  disappeared;  nor,  so  far  as  he  could  observe,  did  she 
again  revisit  the  cottage. 

All  precautions  to  blockade  his  view  were  from  that  time  abandoned,  and 
he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  assisted  to  rise  and  quit  what  had  been,  in 
a  literal  sense,  his  couch  of  confinement.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  hut ;  for  the  young  Highlander  had  now  rejoined  his  senior,  and  one  or 
other  was  constantly  on  the  watch.  Whenever  Waverley  approached  the 
cottage  door,  the  sentinel  upon  duty  civilly,  but  resolutely,  placed  himself 
against  it  and  opposed  his  exit,  accompanying  his  action  with  signs  which 
seemed  to  imply  there  was  danger  in  the  attempt,  and  an  enemy  in  the 
neighbourhooa.  Old  Janet  appeared  anxious  and  upon  the  -watch ;  and 
Waverley,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  strength  enough  to  attempt  to  take 
his  departure  in  spite  of  tne  opposition  of  his  nosts,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  remaining  patient.  His  fare  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  better  than  he 
could  have  conceived ;  for  poultry,  and  even  wine,  were  no  strangers  to  his 
table.  The  Highlanders  never  presumed  to  eat  with  him,  and  unless  in  the 
circumstanoe  of  watching  him,  treated  him  with  great  respect.  His  sole 
amusement  was  gazing  mm  the  window,  or  rather  the  shapeless  aperture 
which  was  meant  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  window,  upon  a  large  and 
rough  brook,  which  raged  and  foamed  through  a  rocky  channel,  closely 
canopied  with  trees  and  bushes,  about  ten  feet  beneath  the  site  of  his  house 
of  captivity. 

Upon  the  sixth  day  of  his  confinement,  Waverley  found  himself  so  well, 
that  he  began  to  meditate  his  escape  from  this  dull  and  miserable  prison- 
house,  thinking  any  risk  which  he  might  incur  in  the  attempt  preferable  to 
the  stupifying  and  intolerable  uniformity  of  Janet's  retirement.  The  que»> 
tion  indeed  occurred,  whither  he  was  to  direct  his  course  when  again  at  his 
own  disposal.  Two  schemes  seemed  practicable,  yet  both  attended  with 
danger  and  difficulty.  One  was  to  go  back  to  Ulennaquoich,  and  join 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  by  whom  he  was  sure  to  be  kindly  received ;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  his  mind,  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated  fully 
absolved  him,  in  his  own  eyes,  from  his  allegiance  to  .the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  other  project  was  to  endeavour  to  attain  a  Scottish  seaport,  and 
thence  to  take  shipping  for  England.  His  mind  wavered  between  these 
plans ;  and  probably,  if  he  had  effected  his  escape  in  the  manner  he  pro- 
posed, he  would  have  been  finally  determined  by  the  comparative  facility 
Dy  which  either  might  have  been  executed.  But  his  fortune  had  settled 
that  he  was  not  to  be  left  to  his  option. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  sevcntn  day  the  door  of  the  hut  suddenly  opened, 
uid  two  Highlanders  entered,  whom  Waverley  recognised  as  having  been 
A  part  of  his  original  escort  to  this  cottage.  They  conversed  for  a  «hoai 
time  with  the  old  man  and  his  companion,  and  then  made  Waverley  ander 

Voi.I.~~12  . 
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Stand,  by  t^ry  8i.<^ificant  si^n^,  that  he  was  to  prepare  to  accompany  them. 
This  was  a  joyful  communication.  What  haa  already  pasi^ed  during  hii 
confinement  made  it  evident  that  no  personal  injury  was  designed  to  him ; 
and  his  romantic  spirit,  having  recovered  during  his  repose  much  of  that 
elasticity  which  anxiety,  resentment,  disappointment,  and  the  mixture  of 
anpleasant  feelings  excited  by  his  late  adventures,  had  for  a  time  subjugated, 
was  now  wearied  with  inaction,  iiis  passion  for  the  wonderful,  although 
it  is  the  nature  of  such  dispositions  to  be  excited  by  that  degree  of  dangef 
which  merely  gives  dignity  to  the  feeling  of  the  individual  exposed  to  it, 
had  gunk  under  tiie  extraordinary  and  apparently  insurmountaole  evils  by 
which  he  appeared  environed  at  Cairnvreckan.  In  fact,  this  compound  of 
intense  curiosity  and  exalted  imsigination  forms  a  peculiar  species  of  courage, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  light  usually  carried  by  a  miner» — suffi- 
ciently competent,  indited,  to  afford  him  guidance  and  comfort  during  the 
ordinary  perils  of  his  I  ibour,  but  certain  to  be  extinguished  should  he  en- 
eounter  the  more  formidable  hazard  of  earth-damps  or  pestiferous  vapours. 
It  was  now,  however,  once  more  rekindled,  and  with  a  throbbing  mixture  of 
hope,  awe,  and  anxiety,  Waverley  watched  the  group  before  him,  as  those 
who  had  just  arrived  snatched  a  hasty  meal,  and  the  others  assumed  their 
arms,  and  made  brief  preparations  for  their  d.^parture. 

As  he  sat  in  the  smoicy  hut,  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  around  which 
the  others  were  crowded,  he  felt  a  gentle  pressure  upon  his  arm.  lie  looked 
round — It  was  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean.  She  showed  him 
a  packet  of  papers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  was  remarked  by  no 
one  else,  put  her  finger  for  a  second  to  her  lips,  and  passed  on,  as  if  to  assist 
old  Janet  in  packing  Waverley's  clothes  in  his  (>ortmanteau.  It  was  obvi- 
ously her  wisn  that  be  should  not  seem  to  recognise  her ;  yet  she  repeatedly 
looked  back  at  him,  as  an  opportunity  occurred  of  doing  so  unobserved,  and 
when  she  saw  that  he  remarked  what  she  did,  she  folded  the  packet  with 
great  address  and  speed  in  one  of  his  shirts,  which  she  deposited  in  the 
portmanteau. 

Here  then  was  fresh  food  for  conjecture.  Was  Alice  his  unknown  warden, 
and  was  this  maiden  of  the  cavern  the  tutelar  genius  that  watched  his  bed 
during  his  sickness?  Was  he  in  the  hands  of  her  father?  and  if  so,  what 
was  his  purpose  ?  Spoil,  his  usual  object,  seemed  in  this  case  neglected ; 
for  not  only  Waverley's  property  was  restored,  but  his  purse,  which  might 
have  tempted  this  professional  plunderer,  had  been  all  along  suffered  to  re- 
main in  his  possession.  All  this  perhaps  the  packet  might  explain ;  but  it 
was  plain  from  Alice's  manner  that  she  desired  he  should  consult  it  in 
secret.  Nor  did  she  again  seek  his  eye  after  she  had  satisfied  herself  that 
•her  manoeuvre  was  observed  and  understood.  On  the  contrary,  she  shortly 
afterwards  left  the  hut,  and  it  was  only  as  she  tript  out  from  the  door,  that, 
favoured  by  the  obscurity,  she  gave  Waverley  a  parting  smile  and  nod  of 
sigiiificance,  ere  she  vanished  in  the  dark  glen. 

The  young  Highlander  was  repeatedly  despatched  by  his  comrades  as  if 
to  collect  intelligence.  At  length  when  he  had  returned  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  the  whole  party  arose,  and  made  signs  to  our  hero  to  accompany 
tiiem.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  shook  hands  with  old  Janet,  who 
had  been  so  sedulous  in  his  behalf,  and  added  substantial  marks  of  hii 
gratitude  for  her  attendance. 

"  Qod  bless  you  I  God  prosper  vou.  Captain  Waverley  I"  said  Janet,  in 
cood  Lowland  Scotch,  though  he  nad  never  hitherto  heard  her  utter  a  syl- 
bble,  save  in  Gaelic.  But  the  impatience  of  his  attendanti"  prohibited  o«f 
asking  any  explanation. 
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Turn  was  a  moment's  pause  when  the  whole  party  had  got  out  of  ths 
fant;  and  the  Highlander  who  assumed  the  command,  and  who,  in  Wa- 
rerley's  awakened  recollection,  seemed  to  be  the  same  tall  figure  who  had 
acted  as  Donald  Bean  Lean's  lieutenant,  by  whispers  and  signs  imposed  the 
fltrictest  silence,  lie  delivered  to  fidwaid  a  sword  and  steel  pistol,  and, 
pointing  up  the  tract,  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  own  claymore,  as  if 
to  make  him  sensible  they  might  have  occasion  to  use  force  to  make  good 
their  passage.  He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  who  moved 
up  the  pathway  in  single  or  Indian  file,  Waverley  being  placed  nearest  to 
their  leader,  lie  moved  with  great  precaution,  as  if  to  avoid  giving  any 
alarm,  and  halted  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  veree  of  the  ascent.  Waverley 
was  soon  sensible  of  the  reason,  for  he  heara  at  no  great  distance  an 
Enelish  sentinel  call  out,  **  All's  well."  The  heavy  sound  sunk  on  the 
nij^t-wind  down  the  woody  glen,  and  was  answered  by  the  eohoes  of  its 
banks.  A  second,  third,  and  fourth  time,  the  ugnal  was  repeated,  fainter 
and  fininter,  as  if  at  a  greater  and  greater  distance*  It  was  obvious  that  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  near,  and  upon  their  guard,  though  not  suftciently 
ao  to  detect  men  skilful  in  every  art  of  predatory  warfare,  like  those  with 
whom  he  now  watohed  their  ineffectual  precautions. 

When  these  sounds  had  died  upon  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  High- 
landers began  their  march  swiftly,  yet  with  the  most  cautious  silence.  Wa- 
verley had  little  time,  or  indeed  disposition,  for  observation,  and  could  only 
discern  that  they  passed  at  some  distance  from  a  laree  building,  in  the 
windows  of  which  a  light  or  two  yet  seemed  to  twinkfe.  A  little  farther 
on,  the  leading  Highlander  snuffed  the  wind  like  a  setting  spaniel,  and  then 
made  a  signal  to  his  party  again  to  halt  He  stooped  down  upon  all-fours, 
wrapped  up  in  his  plaid,  so  as  to  be  scarce  distin^ishable  from  the  heathy 

rund  on  which  he  moved,  and  advanced  in  this  posture  to  reconnoitre, 
a  short  time  he  returned,  and  dismissed  his  attendante  excepting  one ; 
and,  intimating  to  Waverley  that  he  must  imitate  his  cautious  mode  of 
proceeding,  all  three  crept  forward  on  hands  and  knees. 

After  proceeding  a  greater  way  in  this  inconvenient  manner  than  was  at 
all  comfortable  to  his  knees  and  shins,  Waverley  perceived  the  smell  of 
smoke,  which  probably  had  been  much  sooner  distinguished  by  the  more 
acute  nasal  oreans  of  his  euide.  It  proceeded  from  the  comer  of  a  low  and 
ruinous  sheep?old,  the  wails  of  which  were  made  of  loose  stones,  as  is  usual 
in  Scotland.  Close  by  this  low  wall  the  Highlander  guided  Waverley,  and, 
in  order  probably  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  danger,  or  perhaps  to  obtain 


the  fuU  credit  of'^his  own  dexterity,  he  intimated  to  him,  by  sign  and  exam- 

1>le,  that  he  might  raise  his  head  so  as  to  peep  into  the  sheep-fold.    Waver- 
ey  did  so,  and  beheld  an  out-post  of  four  or  five  soldiers  lying  by  their 


watoh-Are.  They  were  all  asleep,  except  the  sentinel,  who  pace^  backwards 
and  forwards  with  his  firelock  on  his  shoulder,  which  glanced  red  in  the 
Hght  of  the  fire  as  he  crossed  and  recrossed  before  it  in  his  short  wiklk, 
easting  his  eye  freauently  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  from  which  the  moon, 
hitherto  obscured  Dy  mist,  seemed  now  about  to  make  her  appearance. 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  by  one  of  those  sudcien  changes  of 
atmosphere  incident  to  a  mountainous  country,  a  breeze  arose,  and  swept 
before  it  the  clouds  which  had  covered  the  horizon,  and  the  night  planet 
poured  her  full  effulgence  upon  a  wide  and  blighted  heath,  skirted  mdeed 
with  oopse-wood  and  stuntea  trees  in  the  quieter  from  which  they  had 
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jiome,  but  open  and  bare  to  the  observation  of  the  sentinel  in  that  to  which 
tlieir  course  tended.  Tho  wall  of  the  sheep-fold,  indued,  concealed  them  as 
they  lay,  but  any  advance  beyond  its  shelter  seemed,  impossible  without 
certain  discovery.. 

The  Highlander  eyed  the  blue  vault,  but  far  from  blessing  the  useful 
light  with  Homer's,  or  rather  Pope's,  benighted  peasant,  he  muttered  a 
Qaelic  curse  upon  the  unseasonable  splendour  of  Mac-Farlaiie's  buai  (t.  e. 
lantern).*  He  looked  anxiously  around  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  appa- 
rently took  his  resolution.  Leaving  his  attendant  with  Waverley,  aflter  mo^ 
tioning  to  Edward  to  remain  quiet,  and  giving  his  comrade  directions  in  a 
brief  whisper,  he  retreated,  favoured  by  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  in 
the  same  direction  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  advanced.  Edward* 
turning  his  head  after  him,  could  perceive  him  crawling  on  all-fours  with 
the  dexterity  of  an  Indian,  availing  himself  of  every  bush  and  inequality 
to  escape  observation,  and  never  passing  over  the  more  exposed  parts  of  his 
track  until  the  sentiners  back  was  turned  from  him.  At  length  he  reached 
the  thickets  and  underwood  which  partly  covered  the  moor  in  that  direction, 
and  probably  extended  to  the  verge  of  the  glen  where  Waverley  had  been 
so  long  an  inhabitant.  The  Highlander  disappeared,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
few  minutes,  for  he  suddenly  issued  forth  from  a  different  part  of  the  thicket, 
and  advancing  boldly  upon  the  open  heath,  as  if  to  invite  disoovery,  he 
levelled  his  piece,  and  fired  at  the  sentineL  A  wound  in  the  arm  proved  k 
disagreeable  interruption  to  the  poor  fellow's  meteorological  observations, 
as  well  as  to  the  tune  of  Nancy  Dawson,  which  he  was  whistling.  He 
returned  the  fire  ineffectually,  and  his  comrades  starting  up  at  the  alarm, 
advanced  alertly  towards  the  spot  from  which  the  first  shot  had  issued. 
The  Highlander,  after  giving .  them  a  full  view  of  his  person,  dived  among 
^e  thickets,  for  his  rttse  de  guerre  had  now  nerfectly  succeeded. 

While  the  soldiers  pursued  the  cause  of  their  disturbance  in  one  direo- 
tion,  Waverley,  adopting  the  hint  of  his  remaining  attendant,  made  the 
best  of  his  speed  in  that  which  his  guide  originally  intended  to  pursue,  and 
which  now  (the  attention  of  the  soldiers  being  drawn  to  a  different  quarter) 
was  unobserved  and  un^arded.  When  they  had  run  about  a  Quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  brow  of  a  rismg  ground,  which  they  had  surmounted,  concealed 
them  from  further  risk  of  observation.  They  still  heard,  however,  at  a 
distance,  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  hallooed  to  each  other  upon  the 
heath,  and  they  could  also  hear  the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  beating  to  arms 
in  the  same  direction.  But  these  hostile  sounds  were  now  far  in  their  rear, 
and  died  away  upon  the  breeze  as  they  rapidly  proceeded. 

When  they  had  walked  about  half  an  nour,  still  along  open  and  waste 
ground  of  the  same  description,  they  came  to  the  stump  of  an  ancieat  oak, 
which,  from  its  relics,  appeared  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  tree  of  very 
.  large  size.  In  an  adjacent  hollow  they  found  several  Highlanders,  with  a 
horse  or  two.  They  had  not  joined  them  above  a  few  minutes,  which  Wa- 
verley's  attendant  employed,  in  all  probability,  in  communicating  the  cause 
of  their  delay,  (for  the  words  "Duncan  Duroch"  were  often  repeated,) 
when  Duncan  himself  appeared,  out  of  breath  indeed,  and  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  having  run  for  his  life,  but  laughing,  and  in  high  spirits  at 
the  succes^of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  baffled  his  pursuers.    This, 

*  The  dan  Af  Mac-Farlane,  owapirinir  the  (k>rne«Mt  of  th«  wwtern  aJda  of  Lodi  Lomond,  wm  gml 
depretlatun  on  the  Imw  Couotry ;  aiid  aai  their  excuratuns  were  maUe  usually  by  nueht,  the  moon  waa  prot or 
biailjr  called  their  laittem.    'Ilietr  celebrated  pibruch  o(  Hoguil  nam  Bo,  wbieh  la  the  name  of  tb*ir  ftfherim 
totto,  ititimatea  aimiiar  praoticaN  —the  aeuae  beiuK— 

We  ara  boaiid  to  drive  the  bnlloeka. 
All  by  h(illt»w«,  hirftta,  and  hillucks, 

Throufcli  the  sleet  and  through  the  rate. 
Wheu  the  nifiou  is  beumioir  low 
On  frozen  lake  and  hUls  of  snow. 
BfM  and  heartily  we  go; 

4nd  all  for  litUe  gai» 
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Indeed,  WaT«rley  could  easily  conceive  might  be  a  matter  of  no  great  JIfll* 
colty  to  the  active  mountaineer,  •  who  was  perfectly  aoouainted  with  lUi 
ground,  and  traced  his  course  with  a  firmness  and  confiacnce  to  which  hii 
pursuers  must  have  been  strangers.  The  alarm  which  he  excited  seemed 
Btill  to  continue,  for  a  dropping  shot  or  two  were  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
which  seemed  to  serve  as  an  addition  to  the  mirth  of  Duncan  and  hit 
comrades. 

The  mountaineer  now  resumed  the  arms  with  which  he  had  entrusted  oar 
hero,  giving  him  to  understand  that  the  dangers  of  the  journey  were  happily 
surmounted.  Waverley  was  then  mounted  upon  one  of  the  horses,  a  change 
which  the  fatigue  of  the  night  and  his  recent  illness  rendered  exceedingly 
aeceptaUe.  His  portmanteau  was  placed  on  another  pony,  Duncan  mounted 
a  third,  and  they  set  forward,  at  a  round  pace,  accompanied  by  their  escort. 
No  other  incident  marked  the  course  of  that  night's  journey,  and  at  the 
dawn  of  morning  they  attained  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river.  The  country 
around  was  at  once  fertile  and  romantic.  Steep  banks  of  wood  were  broken 
by  corn-fields,  which  this  year  presented  an  abundant  harvest,  already  in  a 
great  measure  cut  down. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  surrounded  by  a  winding 
of  its  stream,  stood  a  large  and  massive  castle,  the  half-ruined  turrets  of 
which  were  already  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.*  It  was  in  form 
an  oblong  square,  of  sixe  sufficient  to  contain  a  large  court  in  the  centre. 
The  towers  at  each  angle  of  the  square  rose  higher  than  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  were  in  their  turn  surmounted  by  turrets,  differing  in  height, 
and  irregular  in  shape.  Upon  one  of  these  a  sentinel  watched,  whose 
bonnet  and  plaid  streaming  in  the  wind,  declared  him  to  be  a  Highlander, 
as  a  broad  white  ensign,  which  floated  from  another  tower,  announced  that 
the  garrison  was  held  by  the  insurgent  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart 

Passing  hastily  through  a  small  and  mean  town,  where  their  appearance 
excited  neither  surprise  nor  curiosity  in  the  few  peasants  whom  tne  labours 
of  the  harvest  be^n  to  summon  from  their  repose,  the  party  crossed  an 
ancient  and  narrow  bridge  of  several  arches,  ana  turning  to  the  left,  up  an 
avenue  of  huge  old  sycamores,  Waverley  found  himself  in  front  of  the 

floomy  yet  picturesque  structure  which  he  had  admired  at  a  distance.  A 
uge  iron-grated  door,  which  formed  the  exterior  defence  of  the  gateway, 
was  already  thrown  back  to  receive  them;  and  a  second,  heavily  con- 
structed of  oak,  and  studded  thickly  with  iron  nails,  being  next  opened, 
admitted  them  into  the  interior  court-yard.  A  gentleman,  dressed  m  the 
Highland  garb,  and  having  a  white  cockade  in  his  bonnet,  assisted  Waver- 
ley to  dismount  from  his  horse,  and  with  much  courtesy  bid  him  welcome 
to  the  castle. 
The  governor,  for  so  we  must  term  him,  having  conducted  Waverley  to  a 

*  Thia  noble  rain  is  clear  in  my  reoillectifin,  fmni  aamriation*  which  hare  benn  lonf  and  painfully  brokan. 
H  hnUs  a  ODmmaiMlinx  station  on  ihe  bunk*  of  the  river  Teith.  and  has  been  one  n(  the  lanteat  castles  io 
SooUand.  MnnliiRk.  Duke  (if  Albany.  Uie  founder  of  this  arareljr  pile,  was  beheaded  no  tha  Castle-hill  of 
SliiiinK.  from  which  he  uiicht  see  the  Uiwers  o(  Oixine,  the  monument  of  his  fallen  matueaa. 

In  1745-41,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  rarrison  on  the  part  of  the  Chernlier  was  pat  inio  the  castle,  then  lesa 
-nnuHM  than  at  present.  It  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Balloch,  as  sovenior  fiiir  Prince  Charles ;  h« 
^ms  a  man  of  property  near  Callander.  This  casxle  became  at  that  time  the  actual  scene  of  a  romantie 
•aeapa  made  by  John  Home,  the  author  nf  Douclas.  and  some  other  prisoners,  who.  barinir  been  taken  at  the 
,.  ftltle  nf  Falkirk,  were  citiifined  there  by  the  insanteuts.  The  poet,  who  had  in  his  own  mind  a  laree  stook 
nf  that  romantic  and  enthnsiasric  Riiirit  of  adventure,  which  he  has  described  as  animatini;  the  youthful  hero 
»f  hia  drama,  devised  and  undaruxik  the  periiona  enterprise  of  eeenpini^  from  hia  prison.  He  inspireii  hk 
oompnnions  with  his  mmlimeuts,  and  wliPii  every  attempt  at  open  force  was  deemed  hopelem.  tliey  resolved 
to  twist  their  Vied-clntbes  into  ropee.  and  thus  to  descend.    Four  pftrwins.  with  Home  himself,  reached  the 

Kund  inssfety.  But  the  rupe  broke  with  the  fifth,  who  was  a  tall  lusty  man.  The  sivUi  was  Thomas 
TOW,  a  brave  youne  Enelishnian.  a  particular  friend  of  tlomeV  r>etermmed  to  inke  the  risk,  even  in  sii«li 
enlbvoarable  drcttnwtances.  B«rmw  oommitteil  himM^lf  to  the  broken  rope.  sIkI  down  on  it  ns  far  aa  it  could 
asuBi  him.  and  then  let  hiuiS4>lf  drop.  His  fnmids  beneath  Kuoceetled  m  breakiur  hi*  fall.  Nevertheless,  be 
dislocated  his  ancle,  and  had  several  of  his  rilv  broken.  His  companions,  however,  were  able  lu  bear  him 
off '«  aafety. 

"  he  Hichlandera  next  mnrninK  songht  for  thfir  prisoners  with  gnut  activity.    An  old  gnndemaa  UilA 
ts*4or,  fta  nMnembered  seeing  the  commander  Stewart, 

Bloody  wiih  spunin;,  fiei^  red  with  haste, 

iMmr  ^inoualy  throagh  the  coaatry  in  quest  of  the  fngHivM. 
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half-rainou8  apartment,  where,  however,  there  was  a  small  camp-bed,  and 
havins  offered  him  any  refreehment  which  ho  desired,  was  then  about  to 
leave  him. 

"  Will  }oa  not  add  to  your  civilities,"  said  Waverley,  after  having  made 
the  usual  acknowledgment,  "  by  having  the  kindness  to  inform  me  where  I 
am,  and  whether  or  not  I  am  to  .consider  myself  as  a  prisoner  V 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  so  explicit  upon  this  subject  as  I  could  wish. 
Briefly,  however,  you  are  in  tiie  Castle  of  Doune,  in  the  district  of  Men- 
teith,  and  in  no  danger  whatever." 

*'  And  how  am  I  assured  of  that  ?" 

**  By  the  honour  of  Donald  Stewart,  governor  of  the  garrison,  and  lieo* 
tenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  his  Royal  llighness  Prince  Charles  Edward/' 
So  saving,  he  hastily  left  the  ajpartment,  as  if  to  avoid  further  discussion. 

Exdausted  by  the  fatigues  or  the  night,  our  hero  now  threw  himself  upofe 
the  bed,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  fast  asleep. 


^^^^^■^^^i^»^i^^^^l^^^l^i#S^<^k^^^^^^^^^^«^^^^^^«^^S^^«^l^ 


THE  JOURNXT  IS  OONTINUCD.     « 

BsPORi  Waverley  awakened  from  his  repose,  the  day  was  &r  advanoed, 
and  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  passed  many  hours  without  food.  Thii 
was  soon  supplied  in  form  of  a  copious  breakfast,  but  Colonel  Stewart,  as  if 
wishing  to  avoid  the  queries  of  his  guest,  did  not  again  present  himself. 
His  compliments  were,  however,  delivered  by  a  servant,  with  an  offer  to 
provide  any  thin^  in  his  power  that  could  be  useful  to  Captain  Waverley  on 
bis  journey,  which  he  intimated  would  be  continued  wat  evening.  To 
Waverley's  further  inquiries,  the  servant  opposed  the  impenetrable  barrier 
of  real  or  affected  ignorance  and  stupidity.  He  removed  the  table  and 
provisions,  and  Waverley  was  again  consigned  to  his  own  meditations. 

As  he  contemplated  the  strangeness  of  his  fortune,  which  seemed  to 
delight  in  placing  him  at  the  cusposal  of  others,  without  the  power  of 
directing  his  own  motions,  Edward's  eye  suddenly  rested  upon  his  port- 
manteau, which  had  been  deposited  in  his  apartment  during  his  sleep. 
The  mysterious  appearance  of  Alice,  in  the  cottage  of  the  glen,  immediately 
rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  about  to  secure  and  examine  the  packet 
which  she  had  deposited  among  his  clothes,  when  the  servant  of  Colonel 
Stewart  again  made  his  appearance,  and  took  up  the  portmanteau  upon  his 
shoulders. 

"  May  I  not  take  out  a  change  of  linen,  my  friend  V 

"Your  honour  sail  get  ane  o'  the  Colonel's  ain  ruffled  sarks,  but  this 
maun  gang  in  the  baggage-cart." 

And  so  saying,  he  very  coolly  carried  off  the  portmanteau,  without 
waiting  further  remonstrance,  leaving  our  hero  in  a  state  where  disappoint- 
ment and  indignation  struggled  for  the  mastery.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
heard  a  cart  rumble  out  of  the  rugged  court-yard,  and  made  no  doubt  that 
he  was  now  dispossessed,  for  a  space  at  least,  if  not  for  ever,  of  the  only 
documents  which  seemed  to  promise  some  light  upon  the  dubious  events 
which  had  of  late  influenced  nis  destiny.  With  such  melancholy  thoughts 
he  had  to  beguile  about  four  or  five  hours  of  solitude. 

When  this  space  was  elapsed,  the  trampling  of  horse  was  heard  in  the 
court-yard,  and  Colonel  Stewart  soon  after  m^e  his  appearance  to  request 
his  guest  to  take  some  further  refreshment  before  his  departure.    The  offer 
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was  accepted,  for  a  late  breakfast  had  by  no  means  left  our  hero  incapable 
of  doing  honour  to  dinner,  which  was  now  presented.  The  conversation  of 
his  host  was  that  of  a  plain  country  gentleman,  mixed  with  some  soldier-] ikii 
oentiments  and  expressions.  He  cautiously  avoided  any  reference  to  the 
military  operations  or  civil  poliaos  of  the  time:  and  to  Waverley's  direct 
inquiries  concerning  some  of  these  points,  replied,  that  he  was  nut  at  libertj 
to  speak  upon  such  topics. 

\Vhen  dinner  was  fanished,  the  governor  arose,  and,  wishing  Edward  a 

food  journey,  said,  that  having  been  informed  by  Waverley's  servant  that 
is  baggage  had  been  sent  forward,  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to  supply 
him  with  such  changes  of  linen  as  he  might  find  necessary,  till  he  was 
again  possessed  of  his  own.  With  this  compliment  he  disappeared.  A 
servant  acquainted  Waverley  an  instant  afterwards,  that  his  horse  was 
ready. 

Upon  this  hint  he  descended  into  the  oourlryard,  and  found  a  trooper 
holding  a  saddled  horse,  on  which  he  mounted,  and  sallied  from  the  portal 
of  Doune  Castle,  attended  by  about  a  score  of  armed  men  on  horseback. 
These  had  less  the  appearance  of  regular  soldiers  than  of  individuals  who 
had  suddenly  assumed  arms  from  some  pressing  motive  of  unexpected 
emergency.  Their  uniform,  which  was  blue  and  red,  an  affected  imitation 
of  that  of  French  chasseurs,  was  in  many  respects  incomplete,  and  sate 
awkwardly  upon  those  who  wore  it.  Waverley's  eye,  accustomed  to  look  at 
a  well-disciplined  regiment,  could  easily  discover  that  the  motions  and 
habits  of  his  escort  were  not  those  of  trained  soldiers,  and  that,  although 
expert  enough  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  their  skill  was  that  of 
huntsmen  or  grooms,  rather  than  of  taroopcrs.  The  horses  were  not  trained 
to  the  regular  pace  so  necessary  to  execute  simultaneous  and  combined 
movements  and  formations ;  nor  did  they  seem  bitted  (as  it  is  technically 
expressed)  for  the  use  of  the  sword.  The  men,  however,  were  stout,  hardy- 
looking  fellows,  and  might  be  individually  formidable  as  irregular  cavalry. 
The  commander  of  this  small  party  was  mounted  upon  an  excellent  hunter, 
and  although  dressed  in  uniiorm,  his  change  of  apparel  did  not  preven* 
Waverley  from  recognising  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Babna* 
whapple. 

Now,  although  the  terms  upon  which  Edward  had  parted  with  this  gen- 
tleman were  none  of  the  most  friendly,  he  would  have  sacrified  every  recol- 
lection of  their  foolish  quarrel  for  the  pleasure  of  eniovine  once  more  the 
social  intercourse  of  question  and  answer,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
secluded.  But  apparenUy  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  by  the  Baron  ol 
Bradwardine,  of  woich  f^ward  had  been  the  unwilling  cause,  still  rankled 
in  the  mind  of  the  low-bred,  and  yet  proud  laird.  JBe  oarefullv  avoided 
giving  the  least  sign  of  recognition,  riding  doggedly  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
who,  though  scarce  equal  in  numbers  to  a  sergeant's  party,  were  denomi- 
nated Caption  Falconer's  troop,  being  preceded  bv  a  trumpet,  which  sounded 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  standard,  borne  by  Comet  Falconer,  the  laird's 
younger  brother.  The  lieutenant,  an  elderly  man,  had  much  the  air  of  a 
low  sportsman  and  boon  companion  ;  an  expression  of  dry  humour  predomi- 
nated in  his  countenance  over  features  or  a  vulgar  cast,  which  mdicated 
habitual  intemperance.  His  cocked  hat  was  set  knowingly  unon  one  side 
of  his  heAd,  and  while  he  whistled  the  ''Bob  of  Dumblain,'[  under  the 
influence  of  half  a  mutchkin  of  brandy,  he  seemed  to  trot  merrily  forward, 
with  a  happy  indifference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  the  conduct  of 
the  party,  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  all  other  sublunary  matters 
whatever. 

From  this  wight,  who  now  and  then  dropped  alongside  of  his  horse,  Wsr 
ferley  hoped  to  acquire  some  information,  or  at  least  to  beguile  the  way 
with  talk. 

"  A  fine  evening,  sir,"  was  Edward's  salutation. 
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*'  Ow.  tij  sir  1  a  bra'  night,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  in  broad  Scotch  of  tht 
moHt  vulgar  description. 

•*  And  a  fine  harvest,  apparently,"  continued  Waverley,  following  up  hii 
first  attack. 

**  Av,  the  aits  vnll  be  sot  bravely  in :  but  the  farmers,  deil  burst  them, 
and  ttie  cornmongers  will  make  the  auld  price  gude  against  them  as  hat 
horses  till  keep." 

"  You  perhaps  act  as  quarter-master,  sir  ?" 

"  Ay,  quarter-master,  riding-master,  and  lieutenant,"  answered  this  officer 
of  all  work.  "  And,  to  be  sure,  wha's  fitter  to  look  after  the  breaking  and 
the  keeping  of  the  poor  beasts  than  mysell,  that  bought  and  sold  every  ane 
o'  them  ?" 

*'  And  pray,  sir,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  freedom,  may  I  beg  to  know  where 
we  are  going  just  now?" 

"  A  fule's  errand,  I  fear,"  answered  this  communicative  personage. 

'*  In  that  case,"  said  Waverley,  determined  not  to  spare  civility,  "  I  should 
hav«  thought  a  person  of  your  appearance  would  not  have  been  found  on 
the  road." 

"  Vera  true,  vera  true,  sir,"  replied  the  officer,  "  but  every  why  has  its 
wherefore.  Ye  maun  ken,  the  laird  there  bought  a'  thir  beasts  frae  me  to 
munt  his  troop,  and  agreed  to  pay  for  them  according  to  the  necessities 
and  prices  of  the  time.  But  then  he  hadna  the  ready  penny,  and  I  hae 
boen  advised  his  bond  will  not  be  worth  a  boddle  against  the  estate,  and 
then  I  had  a'  my  dealers  to  settle  wi'  at  Martinmas ;  and  so  as  he  very 
kindly  ofiered  me  this  commission,  and  as  the  auld  Fifteen*  wad  never 
help  me  to  my  siller  for  sending  out  naigs  against  the  Government,  why, 
conscience  i  sir,  I  thought  my  best  chance  for  payment  was  e'en  to  gae  out  f 
mysell ;  and  ye  may  judge,  sir,  as  I  hae  dealt  a'  my  life  in  halters,  I  think 
na  mickle  o'  putting  mv  craig  in  peril  of  a  St.  Johnstone's  tippet." 

"  You  are  not,  then,  bv  profession  a  soldier?"  said  Waverley. 

"Na,  na;  thank  Qod,"  answered  this  doughty  partisan,  *' I  wasna  bred 
at  sae  short  a  tether ;  I  was  brought  up  to  hack  and  manger.  I  was  bred  a 
•horse-couper,  sir ;  and  if  I  might  uve  to  see  you  at  Whitson-tryst,  or  at  Stag- 
shawbank,  or  the  winter  fair  at  Hawick,  and  ye  wanted  a  spanker  that 
would  lead  the  field,  I'se  be  caution  I  would  serve  ye  aisy;  for  Jamie  Jinker 
was  ne'er  the  lad  to  impose  upon  a  gentleman.  Ye're  a  ^ntleman,  sir, 
and  should  ken  a  horse's  points ;  ye  see  that  thrdugh-ganging  thing  that 
fialmawhapple's  on ;  I  selled  her  till  him.  She  was  bml  out  of  Lick-the- 
^adle,  that  wan  the  king's  plate  at  Gaverton-£dge,  by  Duke  Hamilton's 
White-foot,"  &c.,  Jbc.,  kc. 

But  as  Jinker  was  entered  full  sail  upon  the  pedigree  of  Balmawhapple's 
mare,  having  already  got  as  far  as  greatrgrandsire,  and  great-gran(tdam, 
and  while  Waverley  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  from  him 
Intelligence  of  more  interest,  the  noble  captam  checked  his  horse  until  thej 
came  up,  and  then,  without  directly  appearing  to  notice  Edward,  said  sternly 
to  the  genealogist,  "  I  thought,  lieutenant,  my  orders  were  preceese,  thai  no 
one  should  speak  to  the  prisoner  ?" 

The  metamorphosed  horse-dealer  was  silenced  of  course,  and  slunk  to  the 
rear,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  entering  into  a  vehement  dispute  upo& 
the  price  of  hay  with  a  farmer  who  had  reluctantly  followed  his  laird  to  the 
field,  rather  than  give  up  his  farm,  whereof  the  lease  had  just  expired. 

*  The  Jadfes  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  SenkNi  in  Sootland  are  proverbiaUj  termed,  unonff  Uie  oountij 
people,  The  Fifteen. 

t  To  go  out.  or  to  have  btfn  out,  in  Scotland,  wna  a  nonrentional  phrase  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  respect- 
ing  a  man  bavinf  hofu  up,  both  haviuxr  reference  to  an  individual  who  had  been  etutaged  in  inaorrroUoa.  It 
waa  accuunted  ill-hreeiTmp  in  ^>culland.  about  forty  years  since,  to  ase  the  phrase  rHtclHon  or  irbe/,  whi^ 
BiWit  be  interpreted  by  some  of  the  pnrtie^  present  aa  a  peraonal  insult  It  was  also  esteemed  more  pulre 
even  for  stHunch  Whiits  to  denominate  Churle*  Edwurd  the  Chevalier,  than  to  speak  of  bi«a  as  the  Pral  tvW 
•ad  this  kind  of  acrommodatinf  coartekf  waa  usually  observed  in  society  where  the  iwJividuals  oivtn*  ijurt* 
«izad  on  flia  vlly  terms. 
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Wftverlej  was  therefore  once  more  consigned  to  silence,  foreseeing  ch«l 
further  attempts  at  conversation  with  any  of  the  part^  would  only  give  Balr 
mawhapplo  a  wished-for  opportunity  to  display  the  insolence  of  authority, 
and  the  sulky  spite  of  a  temper  naturally  dogged,  and  rendered  more  so  by 
habittf  of  low  indulgence  and  the  incense  of  servile  adulation. 

In  about  two  hours'  time,  the  party  were  near  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  over 
whose  battlements  the  union  flag  was  brightened  as  it  waved  in  the  eveLintf 
•un.  To  shorten  his  journey,  or  perhaps  to  display  his  importance,  and 
insult  the  English  garrison,  Balmawhapple,  inclining  to  the  right,  took  his 
mate  through  the  royal  park,  which  reaol^  to  and  surroands  the  rock  upon 
which  the  lortress  is  situated. 

With  a  mind  more  at  ease,  Waverley  could  not  have  failed  to  admire  th« 
mixture  of  romance  and  beauty  which  renders  interesting  the  scene  through 
which  he  was  now  passing — ^the  field  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  tourna- 
ments of  old — the  rock  from  which  the  ladies  beheld  the  contest,  while  each 
made  vows  for  the  success  of  some  favourite  knight — ^the  towers  of  the  Gothic 
church,  where  these  vows  might  be  paid — and,  surmounting  all,  the  fortress 
itself,  at  once  a  castle  and  palace,  where  valour  received  the  prize  from 
royalty,  and  knights  and  dames  closed  the  evening  amid  the  revelry  of  the 
dance,  the  song,  and  the  feast.  All  these  were  objects  fitted  to  arouse  and 
interest  a  romantic  imagination. 

But  Waverley  had  other  objects  of  meditation,  and  an  incident  soon 
occurred  of  a  nature  to  disturb  meditation  of  any  kind.  Balmawhapple,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  as  he  wheeled  his  little  body  of  cavalry  round  the 
base  of  the  castle,  commanded  his  trumpet  to  sound  a  flourish,  and  his 
standard  to  bo  displayed.  This  insult  proauced  apparently  some  sensation; 
for  when  the  cavafcade  was  at  such  distance  from  the  southern  battery  as 
to  admit  of  a  gun  being  depressed  so  as  to  bear  upon  them,  a  flash  of  fire 
issued  from  one  of  the  embrasures  upon  the  rock ;  and  ere  the  report  with 
which  it  was  attended  could  be  heard,  the  rushing  sound  of  a  cannon-ball 
passed  over  Balmawhapple's  head,  and  the  bullet,  burying  itself  in  the 
ground  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  covered  him  with  the  earth  which  it  drove 
up.  There  was  no  need  to  bid  the  party  trudge.  In  fact,  every  man,  acting 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  soon  brought  Mr.  Jinker's  steeds  to  show 
their  mettle,  and  the  cavaliers,  retreating  with  more  speed  than  regularity, 
never  took  to  a  trot,  as  the  lieutenant  auerwards  observed,  until  an  inters 
venin^  eminence  had  secured  them  from  any  repetition  of  so  undesirable  a 
compliment  on  the  part  of  Stirling  Castle.  I  must  do  Balmawhapple,  how- 
ever, the  justice  to  say,  that  he  not  only  kept  the  rear  of  his  troop,  and 
laboured  to  maintain  some  order  among  them,  but,  in  the  height  of  his 
gallantry,  answered  the  fire  of  the  castle  by  discharging  one  of  his  horse- 

fistols  at  the  battlements ;  although,  the  distance  being  nearly  half  a  mile, 
could  never  learn  that  this  measure  of  retaliation  was  attended  with  any 
particular  efiect. 

The  travellers  now  passed  the  memorable  field  of  Bannockbnm,  and 
reached  the  Torwood, — a  place  glorious  or  terrible  to  the  recollections  of  the 
Scottish  peasant,  as  the  feats  oT  Wallace,  or  the  cruelties  of  Wude  Willie 
Orime,  predominate  in  his  recollection.  At  Falkirk,  a  town  formerly  famous 
ija  Scottish  hbtory,  and  soon  to  be  ag^in  distinguished  as  the  scene  oi  military 
I '  ents  of  importance,  Balmawhapple  proposed  to  halt  and  repose  for  the 
evening.  This  was  performed  with  very  little  regard  to  military  discipline^ 
his  worthy  quarteivmaster  being  chiefly  solicitous  to  discover  where  the  bept 
brandy  might  be  come  at.  Sentinels  were  deemed  unnecessary,  and  the  oUaV 
vigils  performed  were  those  of  such  of  the  party  as  could  procure  liquor.  A 
few  resolute  men  might  easily  have  cut  off  the  detachment;  but  of  the  inhabit- 
ants some  were  favourable,  many  indifferent,  and  the  rest  overawed.  So 
nothing  memorable  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  except  that  Wa- 
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Terley's  re^.t  was  borely  interrupted  by  the  revellers  hallooing  forth  theb 
Jaisobite  songs,  without  remorse  or  mitigation  of  voice. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  were  again  mounted,  and  on  the  road  to  Edin 
burgh,  though  the  pallid  visages  of  some  of  the  troop  betrayed  that  they 
had  spent  a  night  of  sleepless  debauchery.  They  halted  at  Linhdigow, 
distinguished  by  its  ancient  palace,  which.  Sixty  Years  since,  was  entire 
audd  habitable,  and  whose  venerable  ruins,  not  quite  Sixty  Years  since^  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  unworthy  fate  of  being  converted  into  a  barrack,  for 
French  prisoners.  May  repose  and  blessings  attend  the  ashes  of  the  patri* 
otic  statesman,  who,  amongst  his  last  services  to  Scotland,  interposed  to 
prevent  this  profanation! 

As  they  approached  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  through  a  champaign 
and  cultivated  country,  the  sounds  of  war  began  to  be  heard.  The  distant, 
yet  distinct  report  of  heavy  cannon,  fired  at  intervals,  apprized  Waverley 
that  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  forward.  Even  Balmawhapple 
seemed  moved  to  take  some  precautions,  by  sending  an  advanced  party  in 
front  of  his  troop,  keeping  the  main  body  in  tolerable  order,  and  moving 
steadily  forward. 

Marching  in  this  manner  they  speedily  reached  an  eminence,  from  which 
they  could  view  Edinburgh  stretcning  along  the  ridgy  hill  which  slopes 
eastward  from  the  Castle.  The  latter,  being  in  a  state  of  siece,  or  ratner 
of  blockade,  by  the  northern  insurgents,  who  had  already  occupied  the  town 
for  two  or  three  days,  fired  at  intervals  upon  such  parties  of  Highlanders 
as  exposed  themselves,  either  on  the  main  street,  or  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fortress.    The  morning  being  calm  and  fair,  the  effect  of  this  drop- 

Sin^  fire  was  to  invest  the  Castle  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  the  edges  of  which 
issipated  slowly  in  the  air,  while  the  central  veil  was  darkened  ever  and 
anon  by  fresh  clouds  poured  forth  from  the  battlements ;  the  whole  giving, 
by  the  partial  concealment,  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  gloom,  rendered 
more  terrific  when  Waverley  reflected  on  the  cause  by  which  it  was  produced, 
and  that  each  explosion  might  ring  some  brave  man's  knell. 

Ere  they  approached  the  city,  the  partial  cannonade  had  wholly  ceased. 
Balmawhapple,  however,  having  in  his  recollection  the  unfriendly  greeting 
which  his  troop  had  received  from  the  battery  of  Stirling,  had  apparently 
no  wish  to  tempt  the  forbearance  of  the  artillery  of  the  Castle.  He  there- 
fore left  the  direct  road,  and  sweeping  considerably  to  the  southward,  so  as 
to  keep  out  of  the  ran^  of  the  cannon,  approached  the  ancient  palace  of 
Holyrood,  without  having  entered  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  drew  up 
his  men  in  front  of  that  venerable  pile,  and  delivered  Waverlej  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  guard  of  Highlanders,  whose  officer  conducted  him  into  the  into- 
rior  of  the  building. 

A  long,  low,  and  ill-proportioned  gallery,  hung  with  pictures,  affirmed  to 
be  the  portraits  of  kings,  who,  if  they  ever  flourished  at  all,  lived  several 
hundred  years  before  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil  colours,  served  as  h 
•ort  of  guard-H^hamber,  or  vestibule,  to  the  apartments  which  the  adventu- 
rous Charles  Edward  now  occupied  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  Officers, 
both  in  the  Highland  and  Lowland  garb,  passed  and  repassed  in  haste,  or 
loitered  in  the  hall,  as  if  waidng  for  orders.  Secretaries  were  engaged  in 
making  out  passes,  musters,  and  returns.  All  seemed  busy,  and  earnestly 
intent  upon  something  of  importance ;  but  Waverley  was  suffered  to  remain 
seated  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  unnoticed  by  any  one,  in  anilous  refleo* 
lion  upon  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  which  seemed  now  rapidly  appr*  acliin^. 
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C|o]rttr  t|[t  /nrtittji. 

▲N  OLD  AND   ▲  NXW   AOQUAIMTANCI. 

While  be  if  as  deep  sunk  in  his  reverie,  the  rustle  of  tartans  was  heafd 
behind  him,  a  frienoly  arm  clasped  his  shoulders,  and  a  friendljr  voies 
exclaimed, 

"Said  the  Highland  prophet  sooth? — or  must  seoond-sight  go  for 
nothing  7" 

Waverley  turned,  and  was  warmly  embraced  bj  Fereus  Mao-Ivor.  **  A 
thousand  welcomes  to  Uolyrood,  once  more  poesessea  bj  her  leeitimata 
Bovereign !  Did  I  not  say  we  should  prosper,  and  that  you  would  £U1  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  if  you  parted  trom  us  V 

"  Dear  Fergus  \"  said  Waverley,  eagerly  returning  his  greeting,  "  it  is 
long  since  I  have  heard  a  friend's  voice.    Where  is  Flora  V 

"  Safe,  and  a  triumphant  spectator  of  our  suooeas.'' 

"  In  this  place  7"  said  Waverley. 

"  Ay,  in  this  city  at  least,"  answered  his  friend,  "  and  you  shall  see  her ; 
but  first  you  must  meet  a  friend  whom  you  little  think  of^  who  has  been 
frequent  in  his  inquiries  after  you.'' 

Thus  saying,  he  dragged  Waverley  bv  the  arm  out  of  the  guard-chamber, 
and,  ere  he  knew  where  he  was  conaucted,  £dw«rd  found  himself  in  a 
presence  room,  fitted  up  with  some  attempt  at  royal  state. 

A  young  man,  wearing  his  own  fair  hair,  distinguished  by  the  dignity  of 
his  mien  and  the  noble  expression  of  his  well-formed  and  regular  &tures, 
advanced  out  of  a  circle  of  military  gentlemen  and  Highland  chiefs,  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  In  his  easy  and  graceful  manners  Waverley 
afterwards  thou^t  he  could  have  discovered  his  high  birth  and  rank, 
although  the  star  on  his  breast,  and  the  embroidered  garter  at  his  knee,  had 
not  appeared  as  its  indications. 

"Let  me  present  to  your  Koyal  Ilighness,"  said  Fergu^  V>wing  pro* 
foundly 

"  The  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  loyal  families  in  Eng- 
land," said  the  young  Chevalier,  interrupting  him.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
interrupting  you,  my  dear  Mao-Ivor ;  but  no  master  of  ceremonies  is  neoea- 
■arr  to  present  a  Waverley  to  a  Stuart." 

Thus  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Edward  with  the  utmost  courteaj, 
who  could  not,  had  he  desired  it,  have  avoided  rendering  him  the  homage 
which  seemed  due  to  his  rank,  and  was  certainly  the  right  of  his  biru. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  understand,  Mr.  Waverley,  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  have  b^n  as  yet  but  ill  explained,  you  have  sufiered  some  restraint 
among  mv  followers  in  Perthshire,  and  on  your  march  here ;  but  we  are  in 
auch  a  situation  that  we  hardly  know  our  friends,  and  I  am  even  at  this 
moment  uncertain  whether  I  can  hove  the  pleasure  of  considering  Mr. 
Waverley  as  amonf  mine." 

He  then  paused  for  an  instant;  but  before  Edward  could  at^ust  a  suitable 
reply,  or  even  arrange  his  ideas  as  to  its  purport,  the  Prince  took  out  a 
paper,  and  then  proceeded: — "I  should  indeed  have  no  doubts  upon  this 
subject,  if  I  could  trust  to  this  proclamation,  set  forth  by  the  friends  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  in  which  they  rank  Mr.  Waverley  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  are  menaced  with  the  pains  of  high  treason  for  loyalty  to 
their  legitimate  sovereign.  But  I  desire  to  'gain  no  adherents  save  from 
affection  and  conviction ;  and  if  Mr.  Waverley  inclines  to  prosecute  his 
journey  to  the  south,  or  to  "join  the  forces  of  the  Elector,  he  shall  have  my 
passport  and  free  permission  to  do  so ;  and  I  can  only  regret,  that  my  present 
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power  will  not  extend  to  protect  him  a<rain8t  the  probable  consoquenoet  of 
such  a  measure. — But,''  continued  Charles  Edward,  af\er  another  short 
pause,  "  if  Mr.  WaverleT  should,  like  his  ancestor,  Sir  Nigel,  determine  to 
embrace  a  cause  which  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  justice,  and  follow 
a  prince  who  throws  himself  upon  the  affections  of  his  peeple  to  recover  tlie 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  or  pensh  in  the  attempt,  I  can  onl^  say,  that  among 
these  nobles  and  gentlemen  he  will  find  worthy  associates  m  a  gallant  enter- 
prise, and  will  follow  a  master  who  may  be  unfortunate,  but,  I  trust,  will 
B^ver  be  ungrateful." 

The  politic  Chieftain  of  the  race  of  Ivor  knew  his  advantage  in  introdocing 
Waver  ley  to  this  personal  interview  with  the  royal  Adventurer.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  address  and  manners  of  a  polished  court,  in  which  Charles  wa§ 
eminently  skilful,  his  words  and  his  kindness  penetrated  the  heart  of  our 
hero,  and  easily  outweighed  all  prudential  motives.  To  be  thus  personally 
solicited  for  assistance  by  a  Prince,  whose  form  and  manners,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  which  he  displayed  in  this  singular  enterprise,  answered  his  ideas  of 
ft  hero  of  romance ;  to  be  courted  by  him  in  the  ancient  halls  of  his  paternal 
palace,  recovered  by  the  sword  which  he  was  already  bending  towards  other 
conquests,  gave  Edward,  in  his  own  eyes,  the  dignity  and  importance  which 
he  had  ceased  to  consider  as  his  attributes.  Rejected,  slandered,  and 
threatened  upon  the  one  side,  he  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  cause 
which  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  political  principles  of  his  family, 
had  already  recommended  as  the  most  just.  These  tnoughts  rushed  through 
his  mind  like  a  torrent,  sweeping  before  them  every  consideration  of  an 
opposite  tendency, — the  time,  besides,  admitted  of  no  deliberation, — and 
Waverley,  kneeling  to  Charles  Edward,  devoted  his  heart  and  sword  to  the 
yindication  of  his  rights  I 

The  Prince  (for,  although  unfortunate  in  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  fore- 
fathem,  wo  shall  here,  and  elsewhere,  give  him  the  title  due  to  his  birth) 
raised  Waverley  from  the  ground,  and  embraced  him  with  an  expression  oi 
thanks  too  warm  not  to  be  genuine.  He  also  thanked  Fergus  Mac-Ivor 
repeatedly  for  having  brought  him  such  an  adherent,  and  presented  Waver- 
ley to  the  various  noblemen,  chieftains,  and  officers  who  were  about  his 
person,  as  a  young  gentlenfian  of  the  highest  hopes  and  prospects,  in  whose 
Dold  and  enthusiastic  avowal  of  his  cause  they  might  see  an  evidence  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  English  families  of  rank  at  this  important  crisis.* 
Indeed,  this  was  a  point  much  doubted  amone  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Stuart ;  and  as  a  well-founded  disbelief  in  we  co-operation  of  the  English 
Jacobites  kept  many  Scottish  men  of  rank  from  his  standard,  and  dimin* 
ished  the  courage  of  those  who  had  joined  it,  nothing  could  be  more  season- 
able for  the  Chevalier  than  the  open  declaration  in  his  favour  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Waverley-Honour,  so  lon^  known  as  cavaliers  and 
royalists.  This  Fergus  had  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  He  really  loved 
Waverley,  because  their  feelings  and  projects  never  thwarted  each  other; 
he  hoped  to  see  him  united  with  Flora,  and  he  rejoiced  that  they  were  effect- 
aally  engaged  in  the  same  cause.  But,  as  we  before  hinted,  he  also  exulted 
as  a  politician  in  beholding  secured  to  his  party  a  partisan  of  such  conse- 
quence ;  and  he  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  personal  importance 
which  he  himself  gained  with  the  Prince,  from  having  so  materially  assisted 
in  making  the  acquisition. 

Charles  Edward,  on  his  part,  seemed  eager  to  show  his  attendants  the 

*  The  Jnnobite  sentimenUi  w«re  ^enenil  amonir  the  weaUirn  counties,  and  in  Waliw.  But  ulthoorh  Um 
freat  funulie*  »f  the  Wynnex,  the  V^  viidhants,  and  oUiera.  had  oinne  under  an  nclual  ttblmtion  to  joia  lYiiiM 
vhnrle*  if  he  ahoulii  laiid.  thry  had  done  «»  under  the  expreai'  siipuUtmn.  that  he  Khonld  be  iiwnitMl  mv  aa 
auxiliary  array  of  Prenrh,  without  which  they  fursitaw  the  enteri>n.«e  would  be  desitemte.  Wi^hrnv  v  ell  lo 
^is  cauiie.  therefore,  and  WHtchirijr  an  nprNirtnniiy  tn  ioia  him.  they  did  not,  nevertiieleiui,  think  thom^ivof 
•Kiaod  in  hmionr  to  do  no,  aa  he  was  oiilv  itupported  hv  a  ^Mtdy  of  wild  monntaineera.  Hpeakinr  an  uumtutk 
dialect,  and  WHuriiut  >  linffulAr  dreM  Thn  race  up  to  Derby  siruok  them  with  more  dread  than  atlntirntion 
Rut  it  waa  dtffirnit  to  any  what  the  elTect  niieht  have  been,  had  either  the  battle  of  Preatun  or  Fklktrk  *>jti 
fouffhi  sad  won  daritif  tbt  advaiioe  into  tiiglaud. 
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vmlue  whicli  he  attached  to  his  new  adherent,  bj  entering  immediatclY.  an 
in  confidence,  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.  "  You  have  been 
secluded  so  mucn  from  intelligence,  Mr.  Waverlej,  from  causes  of  which  1 
am  but  indistinctly  informed,  that  I  presume  you  are  even  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  important  particulars  of  my  present  situation.  You  have,  hjw* 
ever,  heard  of  my  landing  in  the  remote  district  of  Moidart,  with  only  seven 
attendants,  and  of  the  numerous  chiefs  and  clans  whose  loyal  enthusiaiirn 
at  once  placed  a  solitary  adventurer  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army.  Y<iii 
must  also,  I  think,  have  learned,  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ilano- 
Terian  £lector.  Sir  John  Cope,  marched  into  the  Highlands  at  the  bead  c  f  a 
numerous  and  well-appointed  military  force,  with  the  intention  of  giving  us 
battle,  but  that  his  courage  failed  him  when  we  were  within  three  hours' 
maurch  of  each  other,  so  that  he  fairly  gave  us  the  slip,  and  marched  north- 
mard  to  Al^erdeen,  leaving  the  Low  Country  open  anj  undefended.  Not  to 
looe  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  I  marched  <.  n  to  this  metropolis,  dririnK 
before  me  two  regiments  of  horse,  Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's,  who  had 
threatened  to  cut  to  pieces  every  Highlander  that  should  venture  to  pass 
Stirling:  and  while  discussions  were  carrying  forward  among  the  magis- 
tracy and  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  whether  they  should  defend  themselves  or 
surrender,  my  good  friend  Lochiel  (layine  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  that 
eallant  and  accomplished  chieftain)  saved  them  the  trouble  of  farther  deli- 
beration, by  entering  the  eates  with  five  hundred  Camerons.  Thus  far, 
therefore,  we  have  done  wefl ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  this  douehty  general's 
nerves  being  braced  by  the  keen  air  of  Aberdeen,  he  has  taken  shipping 
for  Dunbar,  and  I  have  just  received  certain  information  that  he  landed 
there  yesterday.  His  purpose  must  unquestionably  be  to  march  towards  us 
to  recover  possession  of  toe  capital.  Now,  there  are  two  opinions  in  my 
council  of  war :  one,  that  being  inferior  probably  in  numbers,  and  certainly 
in  discipline  and  military  appointments,  not  to  mention  our  total  want  of 
artillery,  and  the  weakness  of  our  cavalry,  it  will  be  safest  to  fall  back 
towards  the  mountains,  and  there  protract  the  war,  until  fresh  succours 
arrive  from  France,  and  the  whole  lM)dy  of  the  Highland  clans  shall  have 
taken  arms  in  our  favour.  The  opposite  opinion  maintains,  that  a  retrogade 
movement,  in  our  circumstances,  is  certain  to  throw  utter  discredit  on  our 
arms  and  undertaking ;  and,  far  from  gaining  us  new  partisans,  will  be  the 
means  of  disheartening  those  who  have  joined  our  standard.  The  officers 
who  use  these  last  arguments,  among  whom  is  your  friend  Fergus  Mao- 
Ivor,  maintain,  that  if  the  Highlanders  are  strangers  to  the  usual  military 
discipline  of  Europe,  the  soldiers  whom  they  are  to  encounter  are  no  less 
strangers  to  their  peculiar  and  formidable  mode  of  attack ;  that  the  attach- 
ment and  courage  of  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  doubted ;  and 
that  as  they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  their  clansmen  will  as  surely 
follow  them ;  in  fine,  that  having  drawn  the  sword,  we  should  throw  away 
the  scabbard,  and  trust  our  cause  to  battle,  and  to  the  God  of  Battles. 
Will  Mr.  Waverley  favour  us  with  his  opinion  in  these  arduous  circum- 
stances  ?" 

Waverley  coloured  high  betwixt  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  distinction 
implied  in  this  question,  and  answered,  with  equal  spirit  and  readiness, 
that  he  could  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  as  derived  from  military  skill, 
but  that  the  counsel  would  be  far  the  most  acceptable  to  him  which  should 
first  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  evince  his  seal  in  his  Royal  Highness's 
se*.  vice. 

"  Spoken  like  a  Waverley  I"  answered  Charles  Edward ;  "  and  that  you 
may  hold  a  rank  in  some  degree  corresponding  to  your  name,  allow  me. 
tnstetid  of  the  captain's  commission  which  you  have  lost,  to  cffer  you  the 
brevet  rank  of  major  in  my  service,  with  the  advantage  of  acting  as  one  of 
my  aides-de-camp  until  you  can  be  attached  to  a  regiment,  of  which  I  hope 
several  will  be  speedily  embodied." 
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<( 


YovLT  Royal  IlighneBs  will  forgive  me,"  answered  Waverley.  (for  lull 
recollection  turned  to  Balmawhapple  and  his  scanty  troop»)  **it'  1  decliiM 
accepting  any  rank  until  the  time  and  place  where  I  may  have  intere*! 
enough  to  raise  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to  make  my  command  useful  ta 
your  Royal  Uighness's  service.  In  the  meanwhile,  1  hope  for  your  per- 
mission to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  my  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor." 

**  At  least,"  said  the  Prince,  who  was  obviously  pleased  with  this  pn^ 
posal,  "  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  arming  you  after  the  Highland  fashion." 
With  these  words,  he  unbuckled  the  broadsword  which  he  wore,  the  belt  .f 
which  was  plated  with  silver,  and  the  steel  basket-hilt  richly  and  curioael^ 
inlaid.  ''The  blade,"  said  the  Prince,  "is  a  genuine  Andrea  Ferrara;  it 
has  been  a  sort  of  heir-loom  in  our  family ;  but  I  am  convinced  I  put  it  into 
better  hands  than  my  own,  and  will  add  to  it  pistols  of  the  same  workman* 
ship. — Colonel  Mac-Ivor,  you  must  have  much  to  saj  to  your  friend ;  I  will 
detain  you  no  longer  from  your  private  conversation ;  but  remember,  we 
ex|>ect  you  both  to  attend  us  in  the  evening.  It  may  be  perhajjs  the  last 
night  we  may  enjoy  in  these  halls,  and  as  we  ^  to  the  neld  with  a  deir 
conscience,  we  will  spend  the  eve  of  battle  merrily." 

Thus  licensed,  the  Chief  and  Waverley  left  the  presence-chamber. 


^^M^^^»v^»/^^^v^^A»^^^^A<^AAi»^^A^^^^/v^^^^»^/v^^^^A^ 


THS  XTSTEBT  BSOINS  TO  BB  CLSARSD  VP. 

"  How  do  you  like  him  f "  was  Fergus's  first  question,  as  they  descended 
the  large  stone  staircase. 

"  A  prince  to  live  and  die  under,"  was  Waverley's  enthusiastic  answer. 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  so  when  you  saw  him,  and  I  intended  yoa 
should  have  met  earlier,  but  was  prevented  by  your  sprain.  And  yet  he 
has  his  foibles,  or  rather  he  has  difficult  cards  to  play,  and  his  Irish  officers,* 
who  are  much  about  him,  are  but  sorry  advisers, — ^they  cannot  discriminate 
among  the  numerous  pretensions  that  are  set  up.  Would  you  think  it-<->I 
have  been  obliged  for  the  present  to  suppress  an  earl's  patent,  granted  for 
services  rendered  ten  years  ago,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  jealousy,  forsooth, 
of  C—  and  M— .  But  you  were  very  right,  Edward,  to  refuse  tiie 
situation  of  aide-de-camp.  There  are  two  vacant,  indeed,  but  Claronald  and 
Lochiel,  and  almost  all  of  us,  have  requested  one  for  youn^  Aberchallader, 
and  the  Lowlanders  and  the  Irish  party  are  equally  desirous  to  have  tiie 

other  for  the  Master  of  F .    Now,  if  either  of  these  candidates  were  to 

be  superseded  in  your  favour,  you  would  make  enemies.  And  then  I  am 
surpnsed  that  the  Prince  should  have  offered  you  a  majority,  when  he  knows 
very  well  that  nothing  short  of  lieutenant-colonel  will  satisfy  others,  who 
cannot  bring  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  the  field.  *  But  patience,  cousin, 
and  shuffle  the  cards  I'  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  present,  and  we  must 
have  you  regularly  equipped  for  the  evening  in  your  new  costume ;  for,  to 
say  truth,  your  outward  man  is  scarce  fit  for  a  court." 

*  DiTitcioin  earif  showed  themselvcn  in  the  Cheralif>r'«  little  aimy.  not  nnlj  •monnt  the  iiidepeiidehl 
dhieftiitna.  who  were  far  too  proud  to  hrook  subjerliun  to  each  othrr.  but  bctwixr  the  Scotch  and  CharJee'a 
lEDvemorO'Suiirvnn,  an  Insliuan  by  birth,  whu,  with  some  of  hrs  onoutrymon  bred  in  the  Irish  Brieadn  in  tha 
fervioe  of  the  Kiiigr  of  Fraore,  had  an  influence  wiih  the  Adventurer,  much  reaenied  by  the  Hiitblnndera 
who  were  seimible  that  tlieir  own  clans  innde  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only  airenirtti  of  his  enterprise.    'I'here 
was  a  feud,  also,  between  Lord  Genree  Murray,  and  James  Murray  of  BrnaKhton,  the  Prmce's  socreu-ry 
Muntt  disunion  sreatk  eniharrnssed  the  aAkin  of  the  Adventurer.    In  general,  a  thousand  diflbreiit  ptrt-m 
Jiviilod  tlMir  little  armT*  aud  finally  ountnbuted  in  no  small  degree  to  it*  nvnrthniw 
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'*  Why,"  said  Waverley,  looking  at  his  soiled  dress,  "  mj  shootinff-jackel 
bas  seeji  service  since  we  parted ;  but  that,  probably,  joa,  mj  friend,  know 
as  well  or  better  than  I. 

"  You  do  my  second-sight  too  much  honour,"  said  Fergus.  '*  We  were  so 
biuj,  first  wiui  the  scheme  of  givine  battle  to  Cope,  and  afterwards  with 
oar  operations  in  the  Lowlands,  that  I  could  only  give  general  directions  to 
such  of  our  people  as  were  left  in  Perthshire  to  respect  and  protect  you, 
should  you  come  in  their  way.  But  let  me  hear  tne  full  etory  of  your 
adventures,  for  they  have  reached  us  in  a  very  partial  and  mutifnted 
manner/' 

Waverley  then  detailed  at  length  the  circumstances  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted,  to  which  Fergus  listened  with  great  attention.  By 
this  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of  his  quarters,  which  he  had  taken  up 
in  a  small  paved  court,  retiring  from  the  street  called  the  Ganon^te,  at  the 
house  of  a  ouxom  widow  of  forty,  who  seemed  to  smile  very  graciously  upon 
the  handsome  young  Chief,  she  bein^  a  person  with  whom  good  looks  and 
good-humour  were  sure  to  secure  an  mterest,  whatever  might  be  the  party's 
political  opinions.  Here  Galium  Beg  received  them  with  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition. "Galium,"  said  the  Ghief,  "call  Shemus  an  Snachad"  (James  of 
the  Needle.)  This  was  the  hereditary  tailor  of  Vich  Ian  Yohr.  "  Shemus, 
Mr.  Waverley  is  to  wear  the  caih  daik  (battle  colour,  or  tartan ;)  his  trews 
must  be  ready  in  four  hours.  You  know  the  measure  of  a  well-made  man : 
two  double  nails  to  the  small  of  the  leg" 

"  Eleven  from  haunch  to  heel,  seven  round  the  waist— I  ^ve  your  honour 
leave  to  hang  Shemus,  if  there's  a  pair  of  sheers  in  the  Highlands  that  has 
%  banlder  sneck  than  her's  ain  at  the  eumadh  an  truaia"  (shape  of  the 
trews). 

"Qet  a  plaid  of  Mao-Ivor  tartan,  and  sash,"  continued  the  Chieftain, 
"  and  a  blue  bonnet  of  the  Prince's  pattern,  at  Mr.  Mouaf  s  in  the  Crames. 
My  short  green  coat,  with  silver  lace  and  silver  buttons,  will  fit  him  exactly; 
and  I  have  never  worn  it.  Tell  Ensign  Maccombich  to  pick  out  a  handsome 
tareet  from  among  mine.  The  Prince  has  given  Mr.  Waverley  broadsword 
ana  pistols,  I  will  furnish  him  with  a  dirk  and  purse ;  add  out  a  pair  of 
low-heeled  shoes,  and  then,  my  dear  Edward  (turning  to  him),  yon  will  bs 
a  complete  son  of  Ivor." 

These  necessary  directions  given,  the  Chieftain  resumed  the  subject  of 
Waverley's  adventures.  '*  It  is  plain,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  been  in  the 
custody  of  Donald  Bean  Lean.  You  must  know,  that  when  I  marched 
away  my  clan  to  join  the  Prince,  I  laid  my  injunctions  on  that  worthy 
member  of  society  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  service,  which  done,  he  was 
to  join  me  with  aU  the  force  he  could  muster.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  the 
gentleman,  finding  the  coast  clear,  thought  it  better  to  make  war  on  his  own 
account,  and  has  scoured  the  country,  plundering,  I  believe,  both  friend  and. 
Cm,  under  pretence  of  levying  black  mail,  sometimes  as  if  by  my  authority, 
and  sometimes  (and  be  cursed  to  his  consummate  impudence)  in  his  owa 
ereat  name  I  Upon  my  honour,  if  I  live  to  see  the  cairn  of  Benmore  again, 
1  shall  be  tempted  to  hang  that  fellow  1  I  recognise  his  hand  particularly 
in  the  mode  of  your  rescue  from  that  canting  rascal  Gilfillan,  and  I  havs 
little  doubt  that  Donald  himself  played  the  part  of  the  pedlar  on  that  ocoa^ 
sion ;  but  how  he  should  not  have  plundered  you,  or  put  you  on  ransom,  or 
availed  himself  in  some  way  or  other  of  your  captivity  for  ms  own  advantage, 
passes  my  judgment." 

"  When  and  how  did  you  hear  the  intelligence  of  my  confinement?"  asked 
Waverley. 

"The  Prince  himself  told  me,"  said  Fergus,  "and  inquired  very  minutely 
into  your  history.  He  then  mentioned  your  being  at  that  moment  in  the 
power  oi  one  of  our  northern  parties  —  you  know  I  could  not  ask  him  to 
•xplain  particulars— *  sod  requested  my  opinion  about  disposing  of  vou.    I 
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recommended  that  you  should  be  brought  here  as  a  prism nr,  becauro  I  did 
not  wish  to  prejudice  you  farther  with  the  En^linh  Govci  uiiient,  in  case  yon 
pursued  your  purpose  of  going  southward.  I  knew  nothing,  you  must  re- 
eoUect,  of  the  charge  brought  against  you  of  aiding  and  abetting  high 
treason,  which,  I  presume,  had  some  share  in  changing  your  original  pliui. 
That  sullen,  good-for-nothing  brute,  Balmawhapple,  was  sent  to  escort  you 
from  Doune,  with  what  he  calls  his  troop  of  horse.  As  to  his  behaviour,  in  . 
addition  to  his  natural  antipathy  to  every  thing  that  resembles  a  gentleman, 
I  presume  his  adventure  with  Bradwardine  rankles  in  his  recollection,  the 
rather  that  I  dare  say  his  mode  of  telling  that  story  contributed  to  the  evU 
reports  which  reached  your  quondam  regiment." 

"  Very  likely/'  said  Waverley ;  "  but  now  surely,  my  dear  Fergus,  you 
may  find  time  to  tell  me  something  of  Flora." 

"Why,"  replied  Fergus,  "I  can  only  tell  you  that  she  is  well,  and 
residing  for  the  present  with  a  relation  in  this  city.  I  thought  it  better  she 
should  come  here,  as  since  our  success  a  good  many  ladies  of  rank  attend 
our  military  court ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  there  28  a  sort  of  consequence 
annexed  to  the  near  relative  of  such  a  person  as  Flo^n  Mao-Ivor ;  and  where 
there  is  such  a  justling  of  claims  ana  requests,  a  man  must  use  every  fair 
means  to  enhance  his  importance." 

There  was  something  in  this  last  sentence  which  grated  on  Waverleys 
feelings.  He  could  not  bear  that  Flora  should  be  considered  as  conducing 
to  her  brother's  preferment,  by  the  admiration  which  she  must  unques- 
tionably attract ;  and  although  it  was  in  strict  correspondence  with  many 
points  of  Fergus's  character,  it  shocked  him  as  selfish,  and  unworthy  of  his 
sister's  high  mind,  and  his  own  independent  pride.  Fergus,  to  whom  such* 
manoeuvres  were  familiar,  ns  to  one  brought  up  at  the  French  court,  did 
not  observe  the  unfavourable  impression  which  he  had  unwarily  made  upon 
his  friend's  mind,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "that  they  could  hardly  see 
Flora  before  the  evening,  when  she  would  be  at  the  concert  and  ball,  with 
which  the  Prince's  party  were  to  be  entertained.  She  and  I  had  a  quarrel 
about  her  not  appearing  to  take  leave  of  you.  I  am  unwilling  to  renew  it, 
by  soliciting  her  to  receive  you  this  morning;  and  perhaps  my  doing  so 
might  not  only  be  inefiectual,  but  prevent  j^our  meeting  this  evening." 

While  thus  conversing,  Waverley  heard  in  the  court,  before  the  windows 
of  the  parlour,  a  well-known  voice.  "  I  aver  to  you,  my  worthy  friend," 
said  the  speaker,  "  that  it  is  a  total  dereliction  of  military  discipline ;  and 
were  you  not  as  it  were  a  tyro^  your  purpose  would  deserve  strong  reproba- 
tion. For  a  prisoner  of  war  is  on  no  account  to  be  coerced  with  fetters,  or 
detained  in  ergastuloy  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  you  put  this  gentle- 
man into  the  pit  of  the  peel-house  at  Balmawhapple.  I  grant,  indeed,  that 
such  a  prisoner  may  for  security  be  coerced  in  cat'cere,  that  is,  in  a  publio 
prison.'^ 

The  growling  voice  of  Balmawhapple  was  heard  as  taking  leave  in  dis- 
pleasure, but  the  word  "  land-louper"  alone  was  distinctly  audible.  He 
had  disappeared  befure  Waverley  reached  the  house,  in  order  to  greet  the 
worthy  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  The  uniform  in  which  he  was  now  nttired, 
%  blue  coat,  namely,  with  gold  lace,  a  scarlet  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and 
immense  jack-lx>ots,  seemed  to -have  added  fresh  stifiViess  and  rigidity  to  his 
tall,  perpendicular  figure ;  and  the  consciousness  of  military  command  and 
authority  had  increased,  in  the  same  proportian,  the  self-importance  of  his 
demeanour,  and  the  dogmatism  of  his  conversation. 

lie  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  expressed  immedi<ate 
anxiety  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of 
his  commission  in  Gardiner's  dragoons ;  **  not,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had  the 
least  apprehension  of  his  young  friend  having  done  aught  which  could 
merit  such  ungenerous  treatment  as  he  had  received  from  Government,  but 
because  it  was  right  and  seemly  that  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  should  be« 
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m  |K>iiit  of  trttst  and  in  point  of  power,  fully  able  to  refute  all  calumnie* 
ttgainflt  the  heir  of  Waverley-Uonour,  whom  he  had  so  much  right  to  regard 
ma  hia  own  flon/' 

Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who  had  now  ioined  them,  went  hastily  over  the  oir- 
eamstancee  of  Waverley's  story,  and  concluded  with  the  flattering  recoptioD 
he  had  met  from  the  youne  CheTalier.  The  Baron  listened  in  silence,  and 
at  the  conclusion  shook  waverley  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  congratulated 
him  upon  entr ring  the  service  of  his  lawful  Prince.  **  For/'  continued  he, 
"although  it  has  been  justly  held  in  all  nations  a  matter  of  scandal  and  dis- 
honour to  infringe  the  tacramenium  mUUaire^  and  that  whether  it  was  taken 
by  each  soldier  singly,  whilk  the  Romans  denominated  per  con^juraiionem^ 
w  by  one  soldier  in  name  of  the  rest,  yet  no  one  ever  doubted  that  the 
allowance  so  sworn  was  discharged  by  the  dimissiOf  or  discharging  of  a 
aoldier,  whose  case  would  be  as  hard  as  that  of  colliers,  salters,  and  other 
OfUcripU  glebct,  or  slaves  of  the  soil,  wore  it  to  be  accounted  otherwise. 
This  18  something  like  the  brocard  expression  by  the  learned  Sanchez  in 
his  work  De  Jur^jurando,  which  you  have  questionless  consulted  upon  this 
occasion.    As  for  those  who  have  calumniated  you  by  leasing-making,  I 

Srotest  to  Heaven  I  think  they  have  justly  incurred  the  penalty  of  the 
iemnonia  lex^  also  called  Lex  Rhemnia,  which  is  prelected  upon  by  TuUius 
in  his  oration  In  Verrem,  I  should  have  doemea,  however,  Mr.  Waverley, 
that  before  destining  yourself  to  any  special  service  in  the  army  of  the 
Prince,  ye  might  have  mquired  what  rank  the  old  Bradwardine  held  there, 
and  whether  he  would  not  have  been  peculiarly  happy  to  have  had  your 
services  in  the  regiment  of  horse  which  he  is  now  about  to  levy.'' 

Edward  eluded  this  reproach  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  giving  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  Prince's  proposal,  and  his  uncertainty  at  the 
moment  whether  his  friend  the  Baron  was  with  the  army,  or  engaged  upon 
service  elsewhere. 

This  punctilio  being  settled,  Waverley  made  inquiry  after  Miss  Brad- 
wardine, and  was  informed  she  had  come  to  Edinburgh  with  Flora  Mao- 
Ivor,  under  guard  of  a  party  of  the  Chieftain's  men.  Tnis  step  was  indeed 
necessary,  Tully-Veolan  having  become  a  very  unpleasant,  and  even  dan- 
gerous place  of  residence  for  an  unprotected  young  lady,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  Highlands,  and  also  to  one  or  two  large  villages,  which, 
from  aversion  as  much  to  the  Caterans  as  seal  for  presbytery,  had  declared 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Government,  and  formed  irregular  bodies  of  par- 
tisans, who  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  mountaineers,  and  sometimes 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  in  the  braes,  or  frontier  betwixt 
the  mountain  and  plain. 

"  I  would  propose  to  you,"  continued  the  Baron,  "  to  walk  as  far  as  mv 
quarters  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  to  admire  in  your  passage  tlie  High 
Street,  whilk  is,  beyond  a  shadow  of  dubitation,  finer  than  any  street, 
whether  in  London  or  Paris.  But  Rose,  poor  thing,  is  sorely  discomposed 
with  the  firing  of  the  Castle,  though  I  have  proved  to  her  from  Blondel 
and  Coehorn,  that  it  is  impossible  a  bullet  can  reach  these  buildings ;  and^ 
besides,  I  have  it  in  charge  from  his  Royal  Highness  to  go  to  the  camp,  or 
leaguer  of  our  army,  to  see  that  the  men  do  conclamare  vasa^  that  is,  truss 
up  their  bag  and  baggage  for  to-morrow's  march." 

'*  That  wul  be  easily  done  by  most  of  us,"  said  Mac-Ivor,  laughing. 

"  Craving  your  pardon,  Colonel  Mao-Ivor,  not  quite  so  easily  as  ye  seem 
to  opine.  1  grant  most  of  your  folk  left  the  Highlands,  expedited  as  it 
were,  and  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  baggage ;  but  it  is  unsjieakablo 
the  quantity  of  useless  sprechery  which  they  c^ve  collected  on  their  march . 
I  saw  one  fellow  of  yours  (craving  your  pardon  once  more)  with  a  pier-glass 
upon  his  back." 

"  Ay,"  said  Fergus,  still  in  good-humour,  **  he  would  have  told  you,  if 
you  had  questioned  him,  a  ganging  foot  is  age  getting, — But  come,  my  dear 

Vol.  I.  —  li  R 
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BaroD,  joo  know  as  well  as  I,  that  a  hundred  Uhlans,  or  a  single  troop  of' 
Schmirschitz's  Pandours,  would  make  more  havock  in  a  country  than  Um 
knight  of  the  mirror  and  all  the  rest  of  our  clans  put  together/' 

"  And  that  is  very  true  likewise/'  replied  the  Baron ;  '*  they  are,  as  the 
heathen  author  says,  ferociores  in  aspeciu^  miiwres  in  (uiu,  of  a  horrid  and 
grim  visage,  but  more  benign  in  demeanour  than  their  physiognomy  or 
aspect  might  infer.  —  But  i  stand  here  talking  to  yon  two  youngsters, 
when  I  should  be  in  the  King's  Park/' 

**  But  you  will  dine  with  mkverley  and  me  on  your  return  ?  I  assure  yoo, 
Baron,  though  I  can  live  like  a  Highlander  when  needs  must,  I  rememboff 
ny  Paris  education,  and  understana  perfectly  yatne  la  meUUure  ehire" 

"  And  wha  the  deil  doubts  it,"  quoth  the  Baron,  laughing,  "  when  yB 
bring  only  the  cookery,  and  the  gude  toun  must  furnish  the  materials  ?  — 
Weel,  I  have  some  business  in  the  toun  too :  but  I  '11  join  you  at  three,  if 
the  vivers  can  tarry  so  long/' 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  or  his  friends,  and  went  to  look  after  the  charge 
wliiih  had  been  assigned  him. 


▲  soldier's  dinner. 

Javes  of  the  Needle  was  a  man  of  his  word,  when  whisky  was  no  party 
to  the  contract ;  and  upon  this  occasion  Galium  Beg,  who  still  thought  him* 
■elf  in  Waverley's  debt,  since  he  had  declined  accepting  compensation  at 
the  expense  of  mine  Host  of  the  Candlestick's  person,  took  the  opportunity 
of  discnarging  the  obligation,  by  mounting  guard  over  the  hereditary  tailor 
of  Sliocha  nan  Ivor ;  and,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  targed  him  tightly" 
till  the  finishing  of  the  job.  To  rid  himself  of  this  restraint,  Shemus's 
needle  flew  through  the  tartan  like  lightning ;  and  as  the  artist  kept  chant- 
ing some  dreadful  skirmish  of  Fin  Macoul,  he  accomplished  at  least  three 
stitches  to  the  death  of  every  hero.  The  dress  was,  tnerefore,  soon  ready, 
for  the  short  coat  fitted  the  wearer,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparel  required 
little  adjustment 

Our  hero  having  now  fairly  assumed  the  "  garb  of  old  Oaul,"  well  calcu- 
lated as  it  was  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength  to  a  figure,  which,  though 
tM  and  well-made,  was  rather  elegant  than  robust,  I  hope  my  fair  readers 
will  excuse  him  if  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  more  than  once,  and 
oould  not  help  acknowledging  that  the  reflection  seemed  that  of  a  very 
handsome  young  fellow,  in  tact,  there  was  no  disguising  it.  His  light- 
brown  hair  —  for  he  wore  no  periwig,  notwithstanding  the  universal  fashion 
of  the  time  —  became  the  bonnet  which  surmounted  it;  His  person  pro> 
mised  firmness  and  agility,  to  which  the  ample  folds  of  the  tartan  added 
an  air  of  dignity.    Ins  blue  eye  seemed  of  that  kind, 

Which  iiMltcd  in  Yon,  and  which  kindled  ia  war; 

and  an  air  of  bashfulness,  which  was  in  reality  the  effect  of  want  of  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  world,  gave  interest  to  his  features,  without  injuring 
tlieir  grace  or  intelligence. 

"  He 's  a  pratty  man  —  a  very  pratty  man,"  said  Evan  Uhu  (now  Ensign 
Maccombich)  to  Fergus's  buxom  landlady. 

''He's  vera  weel,^'  said  the  Widow  Flockhart,  "but  no  naething  sae 
ireelfar'd  as  your  colonel,  ensign.' 
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"  I  wasna  comparing  them,"  quoth  Evan,  '*  nor  was  I  Bpcaktng  about  bin 
being  weel-favoured ;  but  only  that  Mr.  Waverley  looks  dean-made  and 
deliver,  and  like  a  proper  lad  of  his  quarters,  that  will  not  ory  barley  in  a 
brulzie.  And,  indeed,  he 's  glee  aneuch  at  the  broadsword  and  target,  f 
hae  played  wi'  him  mysell  at  Cflennaquoich,  and  sae  has  Yich  Ian  Vohr, 
often  01  a  Sunday  afternoon/' 

**  Lord  forgie  ye.  Ensign  Maccombich/'  said  the  alarmed  Presbyterian ; 
"  I  'm  sure  the  colonel  ynud  never  do  the  like  o'  that  V* 

**  Hout !  hout !  Mrs.  Flockhart,"  replied  the  ensign,  "  we  're  young  blude, 
J8  ken ;  and  young  saints,  auld  deils." 

"  But  will  ye  fignt  wi'  Sir  John  Cope  the  mom,  Ensign  Maccombi«;h  ?' 
demanded  Mrs.  Flockhart  of  her  guest. 

"  Troth  I  'se  ensure  him,  an'  he  '11  bide  us,  Mrs.  Flockhart,"  replied  the 
Gael. 

*'  And  will  ye  face  thae  tearing  chields,  the  dragoons,  Ensign  Maccom- 
bich  ?"  again  inquired  the  landlady. 

"  Claw  for  claw,  as  Conan  said  to  Satan,  Mrs.  Flockhart,  and  the  deevil 
tak  the  shortest  nails." 

''And  will  the  colonel  venture  on  the  bagganets  himsell?" 

"  Te  may  swear  it,  Mrs.  Flockhart ;  the  very  first  man  will  he  be,  by 
Saint  Phedar." 

**  Merciful  goodness  1  and  if  he 's  killed  amang  the  red-coats  I"  exclaimed 
the  soft-hearted  widow. 

"  Troth,  if  it  should  sae  be&ll,  Mrs.  Flockhart,  I  ken  ane  that  will  no  be 
living  to  weep  for  him.  But  we  maun  a'  live  the  day,  and  have  our  dinner; 
and  there's  Vich  Ian  Yohr  has  packed  his  dorlach,  and  Mr.  Waverley's 
wearied  wi'  majoring  yonder  afore  the  muckle  pier-glass ;  and  that  grey 
auld  stoor  carle,  the  Baron  o'  Bradwardine,  that  shot  young  Ronald  of 
Ballenkeiroch,  he's  coming  down  the  close  wi'  that  droghling  coghling 
bailie  body  they  ca'  Macwhupple,  just  like  the  Laird  o'  Kittlegab's  Fiencn 
cook,  wi'  nis  turnspit  doggie  trindling  ahint  him,  and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
gled,  my  bonny  dow ;  sae  bid  Kate  set  on  the  broo',  and  do  ye  put  on  your 
pinners,  for  ye  ken  Vich  Ian  Yohr  winna  sit  down  till  ye  be  at  the  head  o' 
the  table ;  —  and  dinna  forget  the  pint  bottle  o'  brandy,  my  woman." 

This  hint  produced  dinner.  Mrs.  Flockhart,  smiling  in  her  weeds  like 
the  sun  through  a  mist,  took  the  head  of  the  table,  thinking  within  herself, 
perhaps,  that  she  cared  not  how  long  the  rebellion  lasted,  that  brought  her 
into  company  so  much  above  her  usual  associates.  She  was  supported  by 
Waverley  and  the  Baron,  with  the  advantage  of  the  Chieflain  vis^-vU. 
The  men  of  peace  and  of  war,  that  is.  Bailie  Macwheeble  and  Ensign 
Maccombich,  after  many  profound  conges  to  their  superiors  and  each  other, 
took  their  places  on  eacn  side  of  the  Chieftain.  Their  fare  was  excellent, 
time,  place,  and  circumstances  considered,  and  Fergus's  spirits  were  extra- 
vagantly high.  Regardless  of  danger,  and  sanguine  from  temper,  youth, 
and  ambition,  he  saw  in  imagination  all  his  prospects  crowned  with  success, 
and  was  totally  indifferent  to  the  probable  alternative  of  a  soldier's  grave. 
The  Baron  apologized  slightly  for  bringing  Macwheeble.  They  haa  been 
providing,  he  said,  for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  **  And,  by  my  faith," 
said  the  old  man,  **  as  I  think  this  will  be  my  last,  so  I  just  end  where  I 
began  —  I  hae  evermore  found  the  sinews  of  war,  as  a  learned  author  calls 
the  caisse  mUiiaire,  mair  difficult  to  come  by  than  either  its  flesh,  blood,  or 
bones." 

"  What  I  have  you  raised  our  only  efficient  body  of  cavalry,  and  got  ye 
m>ne  of  the  louis^d'or  out  of  the  Doutelle,*  to  help  you  V 

"No,  Glennaquoich ;  cleverer  follows  have  been  before  me." 

*  Tb*  DotUeUe  wan  rni  aimed  v«t»- 1,  which  broaght  a  amaU  supply  of  money  bimI  arms  fron>  ■'^ttom  Ibr  lh» 
wM  of  Um  maurfirnta. 
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**  That  n  a  scandal/'  said  the  young  Highlander ;  "  but  jou  will  share 
wb&t  IB  left  of  mj  subsidy :  it  will  save  you  an  anxious  thought  to-night» 
And  will  be  all  one  to-morrow,  for  we  shall  all  be  provided  for,  one  way  or 
other,  before  the  sun  sets."  Waverley,  blushing  deeply,  but  with  great 
earnestness,  pressed  the  same  request. 

"  I  thank  ye  baith,  my  good  lads,"  said  the  Baron,  "  but  I  will  not  in- 
fringe upon  your  peculium.  Bailie  Macwheeble  has  provided  the  sum 
which  is  necessary." 

Ilere  the  Bailie  shifted  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  seat,  and  appeared 
extremely  uneasy.  At  len^h,  after  several  preliminary  hems,  ana  much 
tautological  expression  of  his  devotion  to  his  nonour's  service,  by  night  or 
day,  living  or  dead,  he  began  to  insinuate,  "  that  the  Banks  had  removed  a' 
their  ready  cash  into  the  Castle ;  that,  nae  doubt,  Sandie  Goldie,  the  silver- 
smith, would  do  mickle  for  his  honour ;  but  there  was  little  time  to  get  the 
wadset  made  out ;  and,  doubtless,  if  his  honour  Glennaquoioh,  or  Mr.  Wau- 
verley,  could  accommodate" — 

**  Let  me  hear  of  no  such  nonsense,  sir,"  said  the  Baron,  in  a  tone  which 
rendered  Macwheeble  mute,  "  but  proceed  as  we  accorded  before  dini^r,  if 
it  be  your  wish  to  remain  in  my  service." 

To  this  peremptory  order  the  Bailie,  though  he  felt  as  if  condemned  to 
suffer  a  transfusion  of  blood  from  his  own  veins  into  those  of  the  Baron,  did 
not  presume  to  make  any  reply.  Afler  fidgeting  a  little  while  longer,  how- 
ever, he  addressed  himself  to  Glennaquoich,  and  told  him,  if  his  honour 
had  mair  ready  siller  than  was  sufficient  for  his  occasions  in  the  field,  he 
could  put  it  out  at  use  for  his  honour  in  safe  hands,  and  at  great  profit,  at 
this  time. 

At  this  proposal  Fergus  laughed  heartily,  and  answered,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  breath, — **Many  thanks,  Bailie;  but  you  must  know  it  is  a 
general  custom  amonff  us  soldiers  to  make  our  landlady  our  banker. — Here, 
Mrs.  Flockhart,"  said  he,  taking  four  or  five  broad  pieces  out  of  a  well-filled 
purse,  and  tossing  the  purse  itself,  with  its  remaining  contents,  into  her 
apron,  "these  will  serve  my  occasions;  do  you  take  the  rest:  be  my  banker 
if  I  live,  and  my  executor  if  I  die ;  but  take  care  to  give  something  to  the 
Highland  cailliachs*  that  shall  cry  the  coronach  loudest  for  the  lastVich 
Ian  Vohr." 

"  It  is  the  testamerUum  miliiaire,^*  quoth  the  Baron,  "  whilk,  amang  the 
Romans,  was  privilegiate  to  be  nuncupative."  But  the  soft-  heart  of  xdrs. 
Flockhart  was  melted  within  her  at  the  Chieftain's  speech ;  she  set  \v^  a 
lamentable  blubbering,  and  positively  refused  to  touch  the  bequest,  which 
Fergus  was  therefore  obliged  to  resume. 

<' Well,  then,"  said  the  Chief,  "  if  I  fall,  it  will  go  to  the  grenadier  that 
knocks  my  brains  out,  and  I  shall  take  care  he  works  hard  for  it." 

Bailie  Macwheeble  was  a^ain  tempted  to  put  in  his  oar ;  for  where  cash 
was  concerned,  he  did  not  willingly  remain  suent.  **  Perhaps  he  had  better 
carry  the  gowd  to  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  in  cose  of  mortality,  or  accidents  of  war. 
It  might  tak  the  form  of  a  mortis  causa  donation  in  the  young  leddie's 
favour,  and  wad  cost  but  the  scrape  of  a  pen  to  make  it  out." 

"  The  young  lady,"  said  Fergus,  "  should  such  an  event  happen,  will  have 
other  matters  to  think  of  than  these  wretched  louis-d'or." 

"True — undeniable — there's  nae  doubt  o'  that;  but  your  honour  kena 
that  a  full  sorrow" 

"Is  endurable  by  most  folk  more  easily  than  a  hungry  one?  —  True, 
Bailie,  very  true ;  and  I  believe  there  may  even  be  some  who  would  be 
consoled  by  such  a  reflection  for  the  loss  of'^  the  whole  existing  generation. 
But  there  is  a  sorrow  which  knows  neither  hunger  nor  thirst ;  and  poor 
Flora" He  paused,  and  the  whole  company  sympathized  in  his  emotion. 

* a 

Olil  nomen.  cm  wiioni  devulred  the  daty  of  Uuneutiiur  fur  Ui«  dead,  wbioh  the  Iriih  omll 
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Tilt)  Baron's  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  unprotected  state  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  big  tear  came  to  the  veteran's  eye.  **  If  I  fall,  Mao- 
wheeble ;  you  have  siU  my  papers,  and  know  all  my  affairs ;  be  just  to 
EUwe." 

The  Bailie  was  a  man  of  earthly  mould,  after  all ;  a  good  deal  of  dirt 
and  dross  about  him,  undoubtedly,  but  some  kindly  and  just  feelings  he 
had,  especially  where  the  Baron  or  his  young  mistress  were  concemrcT  lie 
set  up  a  lamentable  howl.  '*  If  that  doleful  day  should  come,  while  Duncan 
Macwheeble  had  a  boddle,  it  should  be  Miss  Rose's.  •  He  wiild  scroll  for  a 
plack  the  sheet,  or  she  kenn'd  what  it  was  to  want ;  if  indeed  a'  the  bonnk 
Daronie  o'  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Veolan,  with  the  fbrtalioe  and  manoiw 
place  thereof  (he  kept  sobbing  and  whining  at  every  pause),  tofts,  crofts^ 
mosses,  muirs  —  outneld,  infield  —  buildings  —  orchards  —  dovecots  ^  with 
the  right  of  net  and  coble  in  the  water  and  loch  of  Veolan  —  tetnds,  pai^ 
0onage  and  vicarage  —  annezis,  eonnexts  — ^  rights  of  pasturage  — •  fuel,  teal, 
and  divot — parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents  whatsoever — (here  he  had 
recourse  to  the  end  of  his  long  cravat  to  wipe  his  eyes,  which  overflowed  in 
spite  of  him,  at  the  ideas  which  this  technical  jargon  conjured  up)  —  all  as 
more  fully  described  in  the  proper  evidents  and  titles  thereof —  and  lying 
within  the  parish  of  Bradwardine,  and  the  shire  of  Perth  —  if,  as  aforesaid, 
ihcv  must  a'  pass  from  my  master's  child  to  Inch-Grabbit,  wha's  a  Whig 
and  a  Hanoverian,  and  be  managed  by  his  doer,  Jamie  Howie,  wha  's  no  fit 
to  be  a  birlicman,  let  be  a  bailie" —  « 

The  beginning  of  this  lamentation  really  had  something  affecting,  but 
the  conclusion  rendered  laughter  irresistible.  '*  Never  mind,  Bailie,''  said 
Ensign  Maccombich,  "  for  the  gude  auld  times  of  rugging  and  riving 

(pulling  and  tearing)  are  come  back  again,  an'  Sneckus  Mac-Snackus 
meaning,  probably,  annexis,  connexis^,  and  a'  the  rest  of  your  friends, 
maun  gie  place  to  the  langest  claymore. ' 

"  And  tnat  claymore  shall  be  ours.  Bailie,"  said  the  Chieftain,  who  saw 
that  Macwheeble  looked  very  blank  at  this  intimation. 

We'll  giT«  them  the  mrtiil  oar  moantain  aflbnla, 

Lillibuleni.  bullen  a  h^ 
And  in  plnoe  of  broed-pieoes  we  Ml  pay  with  bnMMiawarda, 

Utro.  lem.  Sic. 
With  done  and  with  d«hts  we  will  aoon  elear  oor  aoora^ 

Lillihiileru.  dta 
Fur  the  man  thnt*!  ihuv  (mid  will  crave  pnyment  no  more, 

Lero.  lero.  Sue,* 

But  come.  Bailie,  be  not  cast  down ;  drink  your  wine  with  a  joyous  heart ; 
the  Baron  shall  return  safe  and  victorious  to  TuUy-Ycolan,  ana  unite  Kil- 
lancureit's  lairdship  with  his  own,  since  the  cowardly  half-bred  swine  will 
not  turn  out  for  the  Prince  like  a  gentleman." 

"To  be  sure^  they  lie  maist  ewest,"!  said  the  Bailie,  wiping  his  eyes, 
"  and  should  naturally  fa'  under  the  same  factory." 

"  And  I,"  proceeded  the  Chieftain,  "  shall  take  care  of  myself,  too ;  fov 

Jon  must  know,  I  have  to  complete  a  good  work  here,  by  bringing  Mrs. 
lockhart  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  at  least  half  way,  and 
that  is  to  your  Episcopal  meeting-house.  0  Baron !  if  you  heard  her  fine 
counter-tenor  aamonishing  Kate  and  Matty  in  the  morning,  you,  who 
understand  music,  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  hearing  her  shriek  in  the 
psalmody  of  Haddo's  Hole." 

"Lord  forgie  you,  colonel,  how  ye  rin  on  I  But  I  h>pe  your  honours 
will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang  to  the  palace,  and  I  maun  gang  and  mak  it 
for  you." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Flockhart  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  own  convorsatio^if 
^hich,  as  might  be  supposed,  turnua  chiefly  upon  the  approaching  events 
of  the  campaign. 


lioea.  or  aomeihinff  like  them,  uocur  in  an  old  Miigaxine  of  the  period.  fie.  ecMiticwMi 
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Ensign  Mao^ombich  having  gone  to  the  Highland  camp  npon  datr,  and 
Bailie  Macwheeble  having  retired  to  digest  his  dinner  and  Evan  Dhu's  inti- 
mation of  martial  law,  in  some  blind  change-house,  Waverley,  with  the 
Baron  and  the  Chieftain,  proceeded  to  Holyrood-IIouse.  The  two  last  were 
in  fall  tide  of  spirits,  and  the  Baron  rallied  in  his  way  our  hero  upon  the 
handsome  figure  which  his  new  dress  displayed  to  advantage.  **  If  yon 
have  any  design  upon  the  heart  of  a  bonny  Scotch  lassie,  I  wotild  pre- 
monish  you,  when  you  address  -her,  to  remember  and  quote  the  words  of 
Virgilius :  — 

Nunc  intanut  amor  dari  me  Martta  in  armia. 
Tela  inter  media  atqiio  adveraoe  detinel  htNtea : 

whilk  verses  Robertson  of  Struan,  Chief  of  the  Clan  Donnochy  (unless  the 
claims  of  Lude  ought  to  be  preferred  primo  loco)^  has  thus  elegantly  ren- 
dered: 

For  erael  lore  has  jKartan'd  low  mj  lef  , 
And  clad  my  hunliea  in  a  philabef. 

Although,  indeed,  ye  wear  the  trews,  a  garment  whilk  I  approve  maist  of 
the  twa,  as  mair  ancient  and  seemly." 

"  Or  r«^^her,"  said  Fergus,  "  hear  my  song : 

She  wadna  hae  a  Lowiand  laird. 

Nor  be  an  Enpiish  lady ; 
Bat  she's  away  with  Duncan  OMwme. 

And  he 's  row'd  her  in  his  plaidy. 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  were  announced 
respectively  as  they  entered  the  apartments. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  how  many  gentlemen  of  rank,  education,  and 
fortune,  took  a  concern  in  the  ill-fated  and  desperate  undertaking  of  1745. 
The  ladies,  also,  of  Scotland  very  generally  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
pliant  and  handsome  young  Prince,  who  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
his  countrymen,  rather  like  a  hero  of  romance  than  a  calculating  poli- 
tician. It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  that  Edward,  who  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  solemn  seclusion  of  Waverley-Honour, 
should  have  been  dazzled  at  the  liveliness  and  elegance  of  the  scene  now 
exhibited  in  the  long-deserted  halls  of  the  Scottish  palace.    The  accom* 

Eaniments,  indeed,  fell  short  of  splendour,  being  such  as  the  confusion  and 
urry  of  tlie  time  admitted ;  still,  however,  the  general  effect  was  striking, 
and,  the  rank  of  the  company  considered,  might  w;ell  be  called  brilliant. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lover's  eye  discovered  the  objdct  of  his  attach* 
ment.  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  in  the  act  of  returning  to  uer  seat,  near  the 
top  of  the  room,  with  Rose  Bradwardine  by  her  side.  Among  much  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  they  had  attracted  a  great  degree  of  the  public  atten- 
tion, being  certainly  two  of  the  handsomest  women  present.  The  Prince 
took  much  notice  of  both,  particularly  of  Flora,  with  whom  he  danced ;  a 
preference  which  6he  probably  owed  to  her  foreign  education,  and  com- 
mand of  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

When  the  bustle  attending  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  permitted,  Ed- 
ward, almost  intuitively,  followed  Fergus  to  the  place  where  Miss  Mac-Ivor 
was  seated.  The  sensation  of  hope,  with  which  he  had  nursed  his  affection 
in  absence  of  the  beloved  object,  seemed  to  vanish  in  her  presence,  and, 
like  one  striving  to  recover  the  particulars  of  a  forgotten  dream,  he  would 
have  given  the  world  at  that  moment  to  have  recollocted  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  founded  expectations  which  now  seemed  so  dolus)  re.    lie 
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•ooompanted  Fergus  with  downcast  eyes,  tingling  ears,  and  the  feelings  of 
(he  cnmiual,  who,  while  the  melancholy  cart  fiioTes  slowly  through  the 
crowds  that  have  assembled  to  behold  his  execution,  receives  no  clear  sen 
Bation,  either  from  the  noise  which  fills  his  ears,  or  the  tumult  on  which  h# 
oasts  his  wandcrine  look. 

Flora  seemed  a  little — a  very  little — affected  and  discomposed  at  his 
approach*    "  I  brin^  you  an  adopted  son  of  Ivor/'  said  Fergus. 

"  And  I  receive  hmi  as  a  second  brother,"  replied  Flora. 

There  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word,  which  would  have  escaped 
every  ear  but  one  that  was  feverish  with  apprehension.  It  was,  however, 
distinctly  marked,  and,  combined  with  her  whole  tone  and  manner,  plainly 
intimated,  "  I  will  never  think  of  Mr.  Waverley  as  a  more  intimate  con* 
nexion."  Edward  stooped,  bowed,  and  looked  at  Fergus,  who  bit  his  lip  - 
a  movement  of  anger,  which  proved  that  he  also  had  put  a  sinister  inter 
pretation  on  the  reception  wnich  his  sister  had  eiven  his  friend.  "  This, 
then,  is  an  end  of  my  day-dream  1"  Such  was  Waverley's  first  thought, 
and  it  was  so  exquisitely  painful  as  to  banish  from  his  cheek  every  drop 
>f  blood. 

"  Good  God  1"  said  Rose  Bradwardine,  "  he  is  not  yet  recovered  1" 

These  words,  which  she  uttered  with  ^at  emotion,  were  overheard  by 
the  Chevalier  himself,  who  stepped  hastily  forward,  and,  taking  Waverley 
by  the  hand,  inquired  kindly  aitcr  his  health,  and  added,  that  he  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  By  a  strong  and  sudden  effort,  which  the  circumstances 
rendered  indispensable,  Waverley  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  follow  thft 
Chevalier  in  silence  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment. 

Here  the  Prince  detained  him  some  time,  asking  various  questions  about 
the  great  Tory  and  Catholic  families  of  England,  their  connexions,  their 
influence,  and  the  state  of  their  affections  towards  the  house  of  Stuart.  To 
these  queries  Edward  could  not  at  any  time  have  given  more  than  general 
answers,  and  it  may  be  .supposed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  his  fbelings, 
his  responses  were  indistinct  even  to  confusion.  The  Chevalier  smiled  once 
or  twice  at  the  incongruity  of  his  replies,  but  continued  the  same  style  of 
conversstion,  although  he  found  himself  obliged  to  occupy  the  principiU 
share  of  it,  until  he  perceived  that  Waverley. Imd  recoverea  his  presence  of 
mind.  It  is  probable  that  this  long  audience  was  partly  meant  to  further 
the  idea  which  the  Prince  desired  should  be  entertained  among  his  fol- 
lowers, that  Waverley  was  a  character  of  political  influence.  But  it  ap- 
peared, from  his  concluding  expressions,  that  he  had  a  different  and  good- 
natured  motive,  personal  to  our  hero,  for  prolonging  the  conference.  **  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation,"  he  saicT,  "  ot  boasting  of  my  own  discretion 
as  a  lady's  confident.  You  see,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  iknow  all,  and  I  assure 
you  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  affair.  But,  my  good  young  friend,  you 
must  put  a  more  severe  restraint  upon  your  feelings.  There  are  many  here 
whose  eyes  can  see  as  clearly  as  mine,  but  the  prudence  of  whose  tongues 
nay  not  be  equally  trusted." 

So  saying,  he  turned  easily  away,  and  joined  a  circle  of  officers  at  a  few 
paces'  distance,  leaving  Waverley  to  meditate  upon  his  parting  expression, 
which,  though  not  intelligible  to  him  in  its  whole  purport,  was  sufficiently 
80  in  the  caution  which  the  last  word  recommended.  Making,  therefore,  an 
effort  to  sho^  himself  worthy  of  the  interest  which  his  new  master  had 
expressed,  by  instant  obedience  to  his  recommendation,  he  walked  up  to  the 
spot  where  Flora  and  Miss  Bradwardine  were  still  seated,  and  having  made 
his  compliments  to  the  latter,  he  succeeded,  even  beyond  his  own  expectar 
tion.  in  entering  into  conversation  upon  general  topics. 

If,  my  dear  reader,  tliou  hast  ever  happened  to  take  post-horses  at , 

or  at (one  at  least  of  which  blanks,  or  more  probably  both,  you  will 

be  able  to  fill  up  from  an  inn  near  your  own  residence),  you  must  have 
obierved,  and  doubtless  wiui  sympathetic  pain,  the  reluctant  aj^ony  with 
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which  the  rwior  jades  at  first  applied  their  galled  necks  to  the  eollsre  of  the 
harness.  But  when  the  irresistible  arguments  of  the  post-boy  have  pre- 
railed  upon  them  to  proceed  a  mile  or  two,  they  will  become  callous  to  the 
first  sensation ;  and  being  waTTn  in  the  harnesHy  as  the  said  post-boy  may 
term  it,  proceed  as  if  their  withers  were  altogether  un wrung.  This  simite 
so  much  corresponds  with  the  state  of  Waverley's  feelings  in  the  course  of 
this  memorable  evening,  that  I  prefer  it  (especially  as  being,  1  trust,  wholly 
original)  to  any  more  splendid  illustration,  with  which  Bythe's  Art  of 
Poetry  might  supply  me. 

Exertion,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward;  and  our  hero  had,  moreover, 
other  stimulating  motives  for  persevering  in  a  display  of  affected  com- 
posure and  indifference  to  Flora's  obvious  unkindness.  Pride,  which  sup- 
plies its  caustic  as  an  useful,  though  severe,  remedy  for  the  wounds  of 
affection,  came  rapidly  to  his  aid.  Distinguished  by  the  favour  of  a 
Prince ;  destined,  he  had  room  to  hope,  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
revolution  which  awaited  a  mighty  kingdom.;  excelling,  probably,  in  mental 
acquirements,  and  equalling,  at  least,  in  personal  accomplishments,  most 
of  the  noble  and  distinguislied  persons  with  whom  he  was  now  ranked ; 
young,  wealthy,  and  high-born— could  he,  or  ought  he  to  droop  beneath  the 
frown  of  a  capricious  &auty  ? 

O  QTinph,  QDTektntiiur  and  onld  as  Uioo  wt. 
My  DOMNii  n  pruud  ac  tbine  uwu. 

With  the  feeling  expressed  in  these  beautiful  lines  (which,  however,  were 
not  then  written),*  naverley  determined  upon  convincing  Flora  that  he 
was  not  to  be  depressed  by  a  rejection,  in  which  his  vanity  whispered  that 
perhaps  she  did  her  own  prospects  as  much  injustice  as  his.  And,  to  aid 
this  cnange  of  feeling,  there  lurked  the  secret  and  unacknowledged  hope, 
that  she  might  learn  to  prize  bis  affection  more  highly,  when  she  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  altogether  within  her  own  choice  to  attract  or  repuls  it. 
There  was  a  mystic  tone  of  encouragement,  also,  in  the  Chevalier^  words, 
though  he  feared  thej  only  referred  to  the  wishes  of  Fer^s  in  favour  of 
an  union  between  him  and  his  sister.  But  the  whole  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  incident,  combined  at  once  to  awaken  his  imagination,  nnd 
to  call  upon  him  for  a  manly  and  a  decisive  tone  of  conduct,  leaving  to 
fate  to  dispose  of  the  issue.  Should  he  appear  to  be  the  only  one  sad  and 
disheartened  on  the  eve  of  battle,  how  greedily  would  the  tale  be  com- 
mented upon  by  the  slander  which  had  been  already  but  too  busy  with  his 
fame ?  IVever,  never,  he  internally  resolved,  shall  my  unprovoked  enemies 
possess  such  an  advantage  over  my  reputation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  mixed  sensations,  and  cheered  at  times  by  a 
smile  of  intelligence  and  approbation  from  the  Prince  as  he  passed  the 
group,  Waverley  exerted  his  powers  of  fancy,  animation,  and  eloquence, 
and  attracted  the  general  admiration  of  the  company.  The  conversation 
gradually  assumed  the  tone  best  qualified  for  the  aispiay  of  his  talents  and 
acquisitions.  The  gaiety  of  the  evening  was  exalted  in  character,  rather 
than  cliecked,  by  the  approaching  dangers  of  the  morrow.  All  ner^^es  were 
strung  for  the  future,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  present.  This  mood  of 
mind  is  highly  favourable  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  imagination,  for 

Eoetry,  and  for  that  eloquence  which  is  allied  to  poetry.  Waverley,  as  W€ 
ave  elsewhere  observed,  possessed  at  times  a  wonderful  flow  of  rhetoric , 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  touched  more  than  once  the  higher  notes 
of  feeling,  and  then  again  ran  off  in  a  wild  voluntary  of  fanciful  mirth. 
He  was  supported  and  excited  by  kindred  spirits,  who  felt  the  same  impulse 
of  mood  ana  time ;  and  even  those  of  more  cold  and  calculating  habits  were 
hurried  along  by  the  torrent.     Many  ladies  declined  the  dance,  whicli  still 

*  Tb«7  oocor  ia  Wm  Seward^  fine  rems.  beirinninc— 

To  Uijr  raoki,  aioniiy  Lannow,  ailf*« 
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wont  forward,  and,  under  yarious  pretenceR,  joined  the  party  to  w  bich  toe 
**  ba^sooie  young  Englishman"  seemed  to  have  attached  himself,  lie  wai 
presented  to  several  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  manners,  which  for  the  present 
were  altogether  free  from  the  bashful  restraint  by  which,  in  a  moment  of 
leas  excitation,  they  were  usually  clouded,  gave  universal  delight. 

Flora  Mae-Ivor  appeared  to  be  the  only  female  present  who  regarded  hini 
with  a  degree  of  colaness  and  reserve ;  yet  even  she  could  not  suppress  a 
sort  of  wonder  at  talents,  which,  in  the  course  of  their  acquaintance,  she 
bad  never  seen  displayed,  with  equal  brilliancy  and  impressive  effect.  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  might  not  feel  a  momentary  regret  at  having  taken 
BO  decisive  a  resolution  upon  the  addresses  of  a  lover,  who  seemed  fitted  so 
well  to  fill  a  high  place  m  the  highest  stations  of  society.  Certainly  she 
had  hitherto  accounted  among  the  incurable  deficiencies  of  Edward's  dis- 
position, the  mauvaise  honied  which,  as  she  had  been  educated  in  the  first 
toroign  circles,  and  was  little  acquainted  with  the  shyness  of  English  man* 
ners,  was,  in  her  opinion,  too  nearly  related  to  timidity  and  imbecility  of 
disposition.  But  if  a  passing  wish  occurred  that  Waverley  could  have 
rendered  himself  uniformly  thus  amiable  and  attractive,  its  influence  was 
momentary;  for  circumstances  had  arisen  since  thejr  met,  which  rendered,  ir 
her  e^es,  tne  resolution  she  had  formed  respecting  him,  final  and  irrevocable. 

With  opposite  feelings,  Rose  Bradwardine  bent  her  whole  soul  to  listen. 
She  felt  a  secret  triumph  at  the  public  tribute  paid  to  one,  whose  merit 
she  had  learned  to  prize  too  early  and  too  fondly.  Without  a  thought  of 
jealousy,  without  a  feeling  of  fear,  pain,  or  doubt,  and  undisturbed  by  a 
single  selfish  consideration,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  pleasure  of  observing 
the  general  murmur  of  applause.  When  Waverley  spmke,  her  ear  was  ex- 
clusively filled  with  his  voice ;  when  others  answered,  her  eye  took  its  turn 
of  observation,  and  seemed  to  watch  his  reply.  Perhaps  the  delight  which 
she  experienced  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  though  transient  and  fol- 
lowed oy  much  sorrow,  was  in  its  nature  the  most  pure  and  disinterested 
which  tne  human  mind  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

**  Baron,"  said  the  Chevalier,  '*!  would* not  trust  my  mistress  in  the 
company  of  your  young  friend.  He  is  really,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
romantic,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  young  men  whom  1  have  ever  seen." 

"  And  by  my  honour,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron,  '*  the  lad  can  sometimes  be 
as  dowff  as  a  sexagenary  like  myself.  If  your  Royal  Highness  had  seen 
him  dreaming  and  dosing  about  the  banks  of  Tully-Veolan  like  an  hypo- 
chondriac  person,  or,  as  Burton's  Anatomia  hath  it,  a  phrenesiac  or  lethai^ 

g'c  patient,  you  would  wonder  where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all  this 
le  sprack  festiyitv  and  jocularity." 

"  Truly,"  said  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  "  I  think  it  can  only  be  the  inspiration 
of  the  tartans ;  for,  though  Waverley  be  always  a  young  fellow  of  sense 
and  honour,  I  have  hitherto  often  found  him  a  very  absent  and  inattentive 


oompamon." 


"We  are  the  more  obliged  to  him,"  said  the  Prince,  "for  haying  reserved 
for  this  evening  qualities  which  even  such  intimate  friends  had  not  dis- 
coyered.-^But  come,  gentlemen,  the  night  advances,  and  the  business  of 
to-morrow  must  be  early  thought  upon.  Each  take  charge  of  his  fair  part- 
ner, and  honour  a  small  refreshment  with  your  company." 

He  led  the  way  to  another  suite  of  apartments,  and  assumed  the  seat  and 
oanopy  at  the  h^nd  of  a  long  range  of  tables,  with  an  air  of  dignity  mingled 
with  courtesy,  which  well  became  his  high  birth  and  lofty  pretensions.  An 
bour  had  hardly  flown  away  when  the  musicians  played  the  signal  for  part- 
ing, so  well  known  in  Scotland.* 

•*  Good-night,  then,"  said  the  Chevalier,  rising ;  "  Oood-night,  and  joy  be 
lyith  you  !--Good-night,  fair  ladies,  who  have  so  highly  honoured  a  pro* 


•  WMBh  ij.  tr  WW  WMt  to  Im.  Um  oM  air  of  **  Qood-n^ht,  ud  jof  ba  wi'  /m  i*r 
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srriU-^  &iid  banished  Prince. — Good-night,  my  brave  friends; — ^mav  the 
happiness  we  have  this  evening  experienced  be  an  omen  of  our  retifrn  to 
these  our  paternal  halls,  speedily  and  in  triumph,  and  of  many  and  many 
future  meetings  of  mirth  and  pleasure  in  the  palace  of  Ilolyrood !" 

When  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  afterwards  mentioned  this  adieu  of  tiM 
Chevalier,  he  n^ver  failed  to  repeat,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 

Aodht.  et  voli  PtMebus  sacnedere  partem 
Mente  dedit;  partam  Tulucrtw  dw|i«mt  ia  aura*: 

*  which,"  as  he  added,  "  is  vreel  rendered  into  English  metre  by  my  friend 
Bapgour: 

Ae  half  th«  pnirer,  wi'  Phoabas  irraoe  did  find, 
Tba  I'othar  tail  h»  whistled  duwii  Uie  wiud." 


(Cjifljittr  tlji  /nrti[-/nttrt||. 


THE   MARCH. 


Thb  conflicting  passions  and  exhausted  feelings  of  Waverley  had  resigned 
him  to  late  but  sound  repose.  He  was  dreaming  of  Glennaquoich,  and  hod 
transferred  to  the  halls  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel  the  festal  train  which  so  lately 
graced  those  of  Ilolvrood.  The  pibroch  too  was  distinctly  heard ;  and  this 
at  least  was  no  delusion,  for  the  "  proud  step  of  the  chief  piper"  of  the 
''chlain  Mac-Ivor"  was  perambulating  tlie  court  before  the  door  of  his 
Chieftain's  quarters,  and,  as  Mrs.  Flockhart,  apparently  no  friend  to  his 
minstrelsy,  was  pleased  to  observe,  "  garring  the  very  stane-and-lime  wa's 
dingle  wi'  his  screeching."  Qf  course,  it  soon  became  too  powerful  for 
Waverley's  dream,  with  which  it  had  at  first  rather  harmonizea. 

The  sound  of  Oallum's  brogues  in  his  apartment  (for  Mac-Ivor  had  again 
assigned  Waverley  to  his  care)  was  the  next  note  of  parting.  **  Winna  yere 
honour  bang  up  f  Vich  Ian  Vohr  and  ta  Prince  are  awa  to  the  laitg  green 

flen  ahint  Uie  clachan,  tat  they  ca'  the  King's  Park,*  and  mony  ane^s  on 
is  ain  shanks  the  day,  that  will  be  carried  on  ither  folk's  ere  night." 

Waverley  sprung  up,  and,  with  Callum's  assistance  and  instructions, 
adjusted  his  tartans  in  proper  costume.  Callum  told  him  also,  ''tat  his 
leather  dorlctch  wi'  the  lock  on  her  was  come  frae  Doune,  and  she  was  awa 
Again  in  the  wain  wi'  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  walise." 

By  this  periphrasis  Waverley  readily  apprehended  his  portmanteau  was 
intended.  He  thought  upon  the  mysterious  packet  of  the  maid  of  the 
cavern,  which  seem^  always  to  escape  him  when  within  his  very  grasp. 
But  this  was  no  time  for  indulgence  oi  curiosity  ;  and  having  declinea  Mrs. 
Flockhart's  compliment  of  a  morning,  i,  e,  a  matutinal  dram,  being  probably 
the  only  man  in  the  Chevalier's  army  by  whom  such  a  courtesy  would  have 
been  rejected,  he  made  his  adieus,  and  departed  with  Callum. 

"  Callum,"  said  he,  as  they  proceeded  down  a  dirty  close  to  gain  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  Canongate,  "  what  shall  I  do  for  a  horse  ?" 

"  Ta  dell  ane  ye  maun  think  o',"  said  Callum.  "  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  marching 
on  foot  at  t^e  head  o'  his  kin  (not  to  say  ta  Prince,  wha  does  the  like),  wr 
hif^  target  on  his  shoulder ;  and  ye  maun  e'en  be  neighbour-like." 

"^nd  so  I  will,  Callum — give  me  my  target; — so,  there  vre  a«'e  fixed. 
How  does  it  look?" 

*  Ttn  main  body  of  the  HijrhlRnd  army  encamped,  or  rather  bivpaftoked,  in  that  part  at  the  na^  Pvfe 
araich  lies  towards  the  TJllu^e  of  DuddiojCKloo. 
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"  Like  the  bra'  Highlander  tat's  painted  on  the  board  afore  the  mickle 
change-house  they  ca'  Luckie  Middlemass's/'  answered  Galium ;  meaning. 
I  must  observe,  a  high  compliment,  for,  in  his  opinion,  Luckie  Middlemads's 
sign  was  an  exquisite  specimen  of  art.  Waverley,  however,  not  feeling  tLo 
full  force  of  this  polite  simile,  asked  him  no  farther  questions. 

Upon  extricating  themselves  from  tne  mean  and  dirty  suburbs  of  the  me 
tropolis,  and  emerging  into  the  open  air,  Waverley  felt  a  renewal  both  of 
health  and  spirits,  and  turned  his  recollection  with  nrmness  upon  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening,  and  with  hope  and  resolution  towards  those  oi 
the  approaching  day. 

When  he  had  surmounted  a  small  craggy  eminence,  called  St.  Ijeonard's 
IJill,  the  King's  Park,  or  the  hollow  between  the  mountain  of  Art^.ur's 
Seat,  and  the  rising  erounds  on  which  the  southern  part  of  Edinburgh  is 
DOW  built,  lay  beneath  him,  and  displayed  a  singular  and  animating  pros- 
pect. It  was  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Highlanders,  now  in  the  act  of 
preparing  for  their  march.  Waverley  had  already  seen  something  of  the 
kind  at  the  hunting-match  which  he  attended  with  Fergus  Mac-Ivor ;  but 
this  was  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  and  incomparably  deeper 
interest.  The  rocks,  which  formed  the  background  of  the  scene,  and  the 
yery  sk^  itself,  rang  with  the  clang  of  the  bagpipers,  summoning  forth,  each 
with  his  appropriate  pibroch,  his  chieftain  and  clan.  The  mountaineers, 
Tousing  themselves  from  their  couch  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  with  the 
hum  and  bustle  of  a  confused  and  irregular  multitude,  like  bees  alarmed 
and  arming  in  their  hives,  seemed  to  possess  all  the  pliability  of  movement 
fitted  to  execute  military  manoeuvres.  Their  motions  appeared  spontaneous 
and  confused,  but  the  result  was  order  and  regularity ;  so  that  a  general 
must  have  praised  the  conclusion,  though  a  martinet  might  have  ridiculed 
the  method  by  which  it  was  attained. 

The  sort  of  complicated  medley  created  by  the  hasty  arrangements  of  the 
yarious  clans  under  their  respective  banners,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  into 
the  order  of  march,  was  in  itself  a  gay  and  lively  spectacle.  Tnej  had  no 
tents  to  strike,  having  generally,  and  by  choice,  slept  upon  the  open  field, 
although  the  autumn  was  now  waning,  and  the  nights  began  to  be  frosty. 
For  a  little  space,  while  they  were  getting  into  order,  there  was  exhibited  a 
changing,  fluctuating,  and  confused  appearance  of  waving  tartans  and 
floating  plumes,  and  of  banners  displaying  the  proud  gathering  word  of 
Clanronald,  Oanion  Coktriga  (Gainsay  who  dares);  LochrSloy,  the  watch- 
word of  the  Mao-Farlanes ;  Forth^  fortune^  and  JUlthe  fetUrs,  the  motto  of 
the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine ;  Bydund,  that  of  llord  Lewis  Oordon ;  and  the 
•appropriate  signal  words  and  emblems  of  many  other  chieftains  and  clans. 

At  length  the  mixed  and  wavering  multitude  arranged  themselves  into  a 
narrow  and  dusky  column  of  great  length,  stretching  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley.  In  the  front  of  the  column  the  standard  of  the  Chevsr 
lier  was  displayed,  bearing  a  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground,  with  the  motto 
Tanden  Triumphans,  The  few  cavalry  being  chiefly  Lowland  gentry,  with 
their  domestic  servants  and  retainers,  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army ;  and  their  standards,  of-  which  they  had  rather  too  many  in  respect 
of  their  numbers,  were  seen  waving  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon. 
Many  horsemen  of  this  body,  among  whom  Waverley  accidentally  remarked 
Balmawhapple  and  his  lieutenant,  Jinker,  (which  fast,  however,  had  boen 
reduced,  with  several  others,  by  the  advice  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
tr  the  situation  of  what  he  called  reformed  officers,  or  reformadoes,)  added 
to  tliO  liveliness,  though  by  no  means  to  the  regularity,  of  the  scent*,  by 
nJloping  their  horses  as  fast  forward  as  the  press  would  permit,  to  join 
tneir  oroner  station  in  the  van.  The  fascinations  of  the  Circes  of  the  High 
Street,  and  the  potations  of  strength  with  which  they  had  been  drenched 
>ver  night,  had  probably  detained  these  heroes  within  the  vralls  of  Rdin- 
burgh  somewhat  later  than  was  consistent  with  their  morning  duty     Of 
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•uch  loitorers,  the  prudent  took  the  longer  and  cirouitous,  liit  more  open 
route,  to  attain  their  place  in  the  march,  by  keeping  at  some  distance  fnim 
ilie  infantry,  and  making  their  way  throui^h  the  enclosures  to  the  right,  at 
the  expense  of  leaping  over  or  pulling  oown  the  dry-stone  fences.  The 
irregular  appearance  and  vanishing  of  these  small  parties  of  horsemen,  a& 
well  as  the  confusion  occasioned  ny  those  who  endeavoured,  though  gene- 
rally without  effect,  to  press  to  the  front  through  the  crowd  of  Ilighlniidoniy 
maugre  their  curses,  oaths,  and  opposition,  added  to  the  picturesque  wild* 
ness  what  it  took  from  the  military  regularity  of  the  some. 

While  Wavcrley  gazed  upon  this  remarkable  spectacle,  rendered  yet  more 
impressive  by  the  occasional  discharge  of  cannon-shot  from  the  Castle  at 
the  Highland  guards  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  its  vicinity  to  join  their 
main  Ixnly,  Ctulum,  with  l^is  usual  freedom  of  interference,  reminded  him 
that  A^ich  Ian  Vohr's  folk  were  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  march, 
which  was  still  distant,  and  that  *'they  would  gang  very  fast  afler  the 
cannon  fired."  Thus  admonished,  Waverley  walked  briskly  forward,  yet 
often  casting  a  glance  upon  the  darksome  clouds  of  warriors  who  were  col- 
lected before  and  beneath  him.  A  nearer  view,  indeed,  rather  diminished 
the  effect  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  more  distant  appearance  of  the 
army.  The  leading  men  of  each  clan  were  well  armed  with  broadsword, 
target,  and  fusee,  to  which  all  added  the  dirk,  and  most  the  steel  pistol. 
But  these  consisted  of  gentlemen,  that  is,  relations  of  the  chief,  however 
distant,  and  who  had  an  immediate  title  to  his  countenance  and  protection. 
Finer  and  hardier  men  could  not  have  been  selected  out  of  any  army  in 
Christendom ;  while  the  free  and  independent  habits  which  each  possessed, 
and  which  each  was  yet  so  well  taught  to  subject  to  the  command  of  hie 
chief,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  discipline  adopted  in  Highland  warfare, 
rendered  them  equally  formidable  by  their  inaividual  courage  and  high 
spirit,  and  from  their  rational  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  acting  in  unison, 
and  of  giving  their  national  mode  of  attack  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
success. 

But,  in  a  lower  rank  to  these,  there  were  found  individuals  of  an  inferior 
description,  the  common  peasantry  of  the  Highland  country,  who,  although 
Uiey  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so  cafled,  and  claimed  often,  wiih 
apparent  truth,  to  be  of  more  ancient  descent  than  the  masters  whom  thej 
served,  bore,  nevertheless,  the  livery  of  extreme  penury,  being  indifferently 
accoutred,  and  worse  armed,  half  naked,  stinted  in  growth,  and  miserable 
in  aspect.  Each  important  clan  had  some  of  those  Helots  attached  to  them; 
— ^thus,  the  Mac-Couls,  though  tracing  their  desc^it  from  Comhal,  the  fiither 
of  Finn  or  Fingal,  were  a  sort  of  Gibeonites,  or  hereditary  servants  to  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin ;  the  Macbeths,  descended  from  the  unhappy  monarch 
of  that  name,  were  subjects  to  the  Morays,  and  clan  Donnochy,  or  Robert- 
sons of  Athole ;  and  many  other  examples  might  be  given,  were  it  not  for 
the  risk  of  hurting  any  pnde  of  clanship  which  may  yet  be  left,  and  thereby 


very  sparingly  fed,  ill  dressed,  and  worse  armed.  The  latter  circumstance 
was  indeed  owing  chiefly  to  the  general  disarming  act,  which  had  been 
carried  into  effect  ostensibly  through  the  whole  Highlands,  although  most 
of  the  chieftains  contrived  to  elude  its  influence,  by  retaining  the  weapons 
of  their  own  immediate  clansmen,  and  delivering  up  those  of  less  value^ 
which  they  collected  from  these  inferior  satellites.  It  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  many  of  these  poor  fellows  were 
brought  to  the  field  in  a  very  wretched  condition. 

From  this  it  happened,  that,  in  bodies,  the  van  of  which  were  admirably 
well  armed  in  their  own  fashion,  the  rear  resembled  actual  banditti.  Heia 
was  a  pole-axe,  there  a  sword  without  a  scabbard ;  here  a  gun  with*'»ut  A 
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lock,  there  a  scythe  set  straight  upon  a  pole;  and  some  had  only  thur  dirks, 
and  bludguons  or  stakes  pulled  out  of  hedges.  The  grim,  uncombed,  ani 
wild  appearance  of  these  men,  most  of  whom  gazed  with  all  the  admira 
iion  of  ignorance  upon  tiie  most  ordinary  production  of  domestic  art. 
created  surprise  in  the  Lowlands,  but  it  also  created  terror.  So  little  was 
the  condition  of  the  Highlands  known  at  that  lat«  period,  that  the  character 
and  appearance  of  their  population,  while  thus  sallying  forth  as  military 
adventurers,  conveyed  to  the  south-country  Lowlanders  as  much  surprise  as 
if  an  invasion  of  African  Negroes  or  Esquimaux  Indians  had  issued  forth 
from  the  northern  mountains  of  their  own  native  country.  It  cannot  ther^ 
fore  be  wondered  if  Waverley,  who  had  hitherto  judged  of  the  llighlandert 
generally  from  the  samples  which  the  policy  of  Fergus  had  from  time  to  time 
exhibited,  should  have  felt  damped  and  astonished  at  the  daring  attempt  of 
a  body  not  then  exceeding  four  thousand  men,  and  of  whom  not  above  half 
the  number,  at  the  uUnost,  were  armed,  to  change  the  fate,  and  alter  the 
dynasty,  of  the  British  kingdoms. 

As  he  moved  along  the  column,  which  still  remained  stationary,  an  iron 
pin,  the  only  piece  of  artillery  possessed  by  the  army  which  meditated  so 
important  a  revolution,  was  fired  as  the  signal  of  march.  The  Chevalier 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  this  useless  piece  of  ordnance  behind  him ; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  the  Highland  chiefs  interposed  to  solicit  that  it  mieht 
accompany  their  march,  pleading  tiie  prejudices  of  their  followers,  wno, 
little  accustomed  to  artillery,  attached  a  degree  of  absurd  importance  to  this 
fieldpiece,  and  expected  it  would  contribute  essentially  to  a  victory  which 
they  could  only  owe  to  their  own  muskets  and  broadswords.  Two  or  three 
French  artillerymen  were  therefore  appointed  to  the  management  of  this 
military  engine,  which  was  drawn  along  by  a  string  of  Highland  ponies, 
and  was,  a&r  all,  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  firing  sisals.* 

No  sooner  was  its  voice  hoard  upon  tne  present  occasion,  than  tiie  whole 
line  was  in  motion.  A  wild  cry  ot  ioy  from  the  advancing  battalions  rent 
the  air,  and  was  then  lost  in  tne  shnll  clangour  of  the  bagpipes,  as  the 
sound  of  these,  in  their  turn,  was  partially  drowned  by  the  heavy  tread  o( 
so  many  men  put  at  once  into  motion.  The  banners  guttered  and  shook  as 
they  moved  forward,  and  the  horse  hastened  to  occupy  their  station  as  the 
advanced  guard,  and  to  push  on  reconnoitring  parties  to  ascertain  and  report 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  They  vanishea  from  Waverley's  eye  as  wey 
wheeled  round  the  base  of  Arthur's  seat,  under  the  remarkable  ridge  of 
basaltic  rocks  which  fronts  the  little  lake  of  Duddingston. 

The  infantry  followed  in  the  same  direction,  regulating  their  pace  by 
another  body  which  occupied  a  road  more  to  the  southward.  It  cost  £dward 
some  exertion  of  activity  to  attain  the  place  which  Fergus's  followers  oooo- 
pied  in  the  line  of  march. 

*  Thit  drramstaiiee,  which  is  histc>riral,-ns  well  as  the  deacriptioo  that  precedes  it,  will  remind  the  readai 
af  the  war  uf  La  VentlAe.  hi  which  the  rujralisis,  coi.*iBtin9  chiefly  of  insorveiit  peaaantiy.  attached  a  pradl 

Eons  and  efen  superstitious  ioterast  tu  the  pussessiua  uf  a  piece  uf  bnm  onlnanoe,  which  they  nailed  Maris 
■aoe. 

The  Hicblandera  ui  an  early  period  were  afraid  of  caiinoa.  with  the  noise  and  eflfect  of  which  thev  wen 
totally  unaoqaainicd.  It  wan  by  means  of  three  or  four  lenall  pieces  of  artillery,  that  the  Carla  of  Hnntlj 
■Ml  Krrul.  in  James  VI  's  time,  gained  a  freat  Ticlorr  at  Glenlivat,  over  a  namerous  Hifrhliind  army,  flom> 
Banded  by  the  Earl  at  Anrvle.  At  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Pee.  Geiierai  Middletoo  obtained  by  his  artil 
^ry  a  similar  sucne^s,  the  HiinhlanderK  not  brlofr  able  tu  stand  the  dinchanre  of  Musket't-Molkar,  which  ww 
VM  name  they  bestowed  on  unwA  guaa.  In  an  ohl  ballad  on  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  •(  Dee,  thnae  fwsai 
••cor:— 

The  nvhlandmen  are  pretty  men  The  Highlandmen  are  pintty  hmu 
fw  handhng  sword  and  shield.  For  target  and  clavraore, 

fint  yet  they  are  but  siraplr  men  Bat  yet  ther  are  but  naked  ■•• 
To  sf.nnd  a  stricken  fleid  To  fhce  tbe  cannon's  roar. 

For  the  cannnns  roar  on  a  summer  night 

Uke  thiiDd«r  in  theuir; 
Was  never  man  iu  Highland  garb 

Would  free  the  cannon  fair. 

lia  lk«  Highlandeis  of  1715  had  got  far  heynnd  the  simplidty  of  their  forefathen.  and  showed  throughuoi 
M  whole  war  how  little  Ibev  dreaidtnl  artillery,  althoujEh  the  oommoo  yeople  at  U  aitaeba  1  eone  Cunsequenne 
•«  the  puawssion  of  the  field-piece  which  kd  to  this  dieouisitioiL 
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AK   INCIDENT  {AvtS   BISE  TO   UNAT AILING   REFLECTIONS. 

WoE'Y  Waverley  reached  that  part  of  the  column  which  was  JIM  bj  shft 
elan  of  Mao-Ivor,  they  halted,  formed,  and  received  him  with  a  triumphant 
flourish  upon  the  bagpipes,  and  a  loud  shout  of  the  men,  most  of  whom 
knew  him  personally,  and  were  delighted  to  see  him  in  the  dress  of  their 
country  ana  of  their  sept.  "  You  snout,"  said  a  Highlander  of  a  neigh- 
btmring  clan  to  Evan  Dhu,  "  as  if  the  Chieftain  were  just  come  to  your 
head/' 

"Mar  e  Bran  is  ea  braihair.  If  it  be  not  Bran,  it  is  Bran's  brother/'  was 
the  proverbial  reply  of  Maccombich.* 

*'  O,  then,  it  is  the  handsome  Sassenach  Duinh6-wassel,  that  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Lady  Flora?" 

"  That  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be ;  and  it  is  neither  your  matter  nor  mine, 
Gregor." 

Fergus  advanced  to  embrace  the  Tolunteer,  and  afford  him  a  warm  and 
hearty  welcome ;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  diminished 
numbers  of  his  battalion,  (which  did  not  exceea  three  hundred  men,)  by 
observing,  he  had  sent  a  good  many  out  upon  parties. 

The  real  fact,  however,  was,  that  the  detection  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  had 
deprived  him  of  at  least  thirty  hardy  fellows,  whose  services  he  had  fully 
reckoned  upon,  and  that  many  of  his  occasional  adherents  had  been  recalled 
by  their  several  chiefs  to  the  standards  to  which  they  most  properly  owed 
their  allegiance.  The  rival  chief  of  the  great  northern  branch  also  of  his 
own  clan,  had  mustered  his  people,  although  he  had  not  yet  declared  either 
for  the  Government  or  for  the  Chevalier,  and  by  his  intrigues  had  in  some 
degree  diminished  the  force  with  which  Fergus  took  the  field.  To  make 
amends  for  these  disappointments,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  in  point  of  appearance,  equipment,  arms,  and 
dexterity  in  using  them,  equalled  the  most  choice  troops  which  followed 
the  standard  of  Charles  Edward.  Old  Ballenkeiroch  acted  as  his  mi^or ; 
and,  with  the  other  officers  who  had  known  Waverley  when  at  Glennaquoich, 
gave  our  hero  a  cordial  reception,  as  the  sharer  of  their  future  dangers  and 
expected  honoura. 

The  route  pursued  by  the  Highland  army,  after  leaving  the  village  of 
Duddingston,  was  for  some  time  the  common  post-road  betwixt  Edinburgh 
and  Haddington,  until  they  crossed  the  Esk  at  Musselburgh,  when,  instead 
of  keeping  the  low  grounds  towards  the  sea,  they  turned  more  inland,  and 
occupied  uie  brow  of  the  eminence  called  Carberry  hill,  a  place  already  di» 
tinguished  in  Scottish  history  as  the  spot  where  the  lovely  Mary  surren- 
dered herself  to  her  insurgent  subjects.  This  direction  was  chosen,  be- 
cause the  Chevalier  had  received  notice  that  the  army  of  the  Government, 
arriving  by  sea  from  Aberdeen,  had  landed  at  Dunbar,  and  quartered  the 
night  before  to  the  west  of  Haddin^n,  with  the  intention  of  falling  down 
towards  the  sea-eide,  and  approaching  Edinburgh  \yf  the  lower  coast-road. 
By  keeping  the  height,  whicn  overhung  that  road  in  many  places,  it  was 
hoped  the  Highlanders  might  find  an  opportunity  of  attacxing  them  U 
advantage.  The  army  therefore  halted  upon  the  ridge  of  Carberry  hill, 
both  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  and  as  a  central  situation,  from  whicli  their 
march  could  be  directed  to  any  point  that  the  motions  of  the  enemy  might 
render  most  advisable.    While  they  remained  in  this  position,  a  me8»<*nger 

to 

*  Erao.  tlw  well-koowu  duf  uf  Fii^, »  often  the  theme  of  Highland  piwerii  m  wel*  m 
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imved  in  haste  to  desire  Mao-Ivor  to  come  to  the  Prince,  adding,  that  their 
adviuiced  post  had  had  a  skirmish  with  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and 
that  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  had  sent  in  a  few  prisoners. 

Waverley  walked  forward  out  of  the  line  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and 
soon  observed  five  or  six  of  the  troopers,  who,  covered  witii  dust,  had  gaL 
loped  in  to  announce  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  march  westward  along 
the  coast.  Passing  still  a  little  farther  on,  he  was  struck  with  a  groan 
which  issued  from  a  hovel.  lie  approached  the  spot,  and  heard  a  voice,  in 
the  provincial  English  of  his  native  country,  which  endeavoured,  though 
frequently  interrupted  by  pain,  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  voice  of 
distress  always  found  a  ready  answer  in  our  hero's  bosom.  He  entered  the 
hovel,  which  seemed  to  be  intended  for  what  is  called,  in  the  pastoral  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  a  smearinff-kotise  ;  and  in  its  obscurity  Edward  could  only 
at  first  discern  a  sort  of  red  bundle  ;  for  those  who  had  stripped  the  wounded 
man  of  his  arms,  and  part  of  his  clothes,  had  left  him  the  dragoon-cloak  in 
which  he  was  enveloped. 

'*  For  the  love  of  God,"  said  the  wounded  man,  as  he  heard  Waverley's 
step,  **  give  me  a  single  drop  of  water  I" 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  answered  Waverley,  at  the  same  time  raisins  him 
in  his  arms,  bearing  him  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  giving  him  some  drink 
from  his  flask. 

"  I  should  know  that  voice,"  said  the  man ;  but,  looking  on  Waverley's 
dress  with  a  bewildered  look,  —  "  no,  this  is  not  the  young  squire !" 

This  was  the  common  phrase  by  which  Edward  was  distinguished  on  the 
estate  of  Waverley-Honour,  and  the  sound  now  thrilled  to  his  heart  with 
the  thousand  recollections  which  the  well-known  accents  of  his  native  coun- 
try had  already  contributed  to  awaken.  "  Houghton  !"  he  said,  gazing  on 
the  ehastly  features  which  death  was  fast  disfiguring,  "  can  this  be  you  ?" 

"I  never  thought  to  hear  an  English  voice  again,"  said  the  wounded 
man ;  "  they  left  me  to  live  or  die  here  as  I  could,  when  they  found  I  would 
■ay  nothing  about  the  strength  of  the  regiment  But,  0  squire  I  how  could 
you  stay  from  us  so  long,  and  let  us  be  tempted  by  that  fiend  of  the  pit 
Kuffin  ? — we  should  have  followed  you  through  flood  and  fire,  to  be  sure." 

"  Ruffin  1  I  assure  you,  Houghton,  you  have  been  vilely  imposed  upon." 

"  I  often  thought  so,"  said  Houghton,  '*  though  they  showed  us  your  very 
seal ;  and  so  Timms  was  shot,  and  I  was  reduced  to  tlM)  ranks." 

"  Do  not  exhaust  your  strength  in  speaking,"  said  Edward ;  **  I  will  get 
yon  ft  surgeon  presently." 

He  saw  Mac-Ivor  approaching,  who  was  now  returning  from  head-ouar* 
ters,  where  he  had  attended  a  council  of  war,  and  hastened  to  meet  nim. 
"Brave  news!"  shouted  the  Chief;  "we  shall  be  at  it  in  less  than  two 
hours.  The  Prince  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  advance ;  and  as  he 
drew  his  sword,  called  out,  *My  friends,  I  have  thrown  away  the  scab* 
bard.'    Come,  Waverley,  we  move  instantly." 

"  A  moment,  — a  moment ;  this  poor  prisoner  is  dying ; — where  shall  I 
ind  a  surgeon?'' 

**  Why,  wher<  should  you  ?  We  have  none,  you  know,  but  two  or  three 
French  fellows,  who,  I  believe,  are  little  better  than  gar^ns  apolhicaires" 

**  But  the  man  will  bleed  to  death." 

"  Poor  fellow  I"  said  Fergus,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  compassion ;  then 
instantly  added,  "  But  it  wul  be  a  thousand  men's  fate  before  night ,  so 
come  along." 

"  I  cannot ;  I  tell  you  he  is  a  son  of  a  tenant  of  my  uncle's." 

**  O,  if  he's  a  follower  of  yours,  he  must  be  looked  to ;  I'll  send  Callum 
CO  you.  But  diacnd  !  —  ceade  miUia  molliglieart  /"  continued  the  impatient 
Clueflain. — "  what  made  an  old  soldier,  like  Bradwardine,  send  dying  men 
hero  to  cumber  us?" 

Callum  came  with  his  usual  alertness;  and,  indeed,  Waverley  rather 
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gained  than  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  Highlanders,  by  his  anxiety  abonl 
the  wounded  man.  They  would  not  have  understood  the  general  philan- 
thropy which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  Waver  ley  to  have  passed 
any  person  in  such  distress ;  but  as  apprehending  that  the  sufferer  was  one 
of  hiBfoUowingf*  they  unanimously  allowed  that  Waverley's  conduct  was 
that  of  a  kind  and  considerate  chieftain,  who  merited  the  attachment  of  hit 
people.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  poor  Humphrey  breathed  his  lasli 
praying  bis  young  master,  when  he  returned  to  Waverley-Honoor,  to  be 
kind  to  old  Job  Houghton  and  his  dame,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  fight 
with  these  wild  petticoat-men  against  old  England. 

When  his  last  breath  was  drawn,  Waverley,  who  had  beheld  with  sincere 
sorrow,  and  no  slight  tinge  of  remorse,  the  final  agonies  of  mortality,  now 
witnessed  for  the  first  time,  commanded  Gtdlum  to  remove  the  body  into 
the  hut.  This  the  young  Highlander  performed,  not  without  examining 
the  pockets  of  the  defunct,  which,  however,  he  remarked,  had  been  pretty 
well  spung'd.  He  took  the  cloak,  however,  and  proceeding  with  the  provi- 
dent caution  of  a  spaniel  hiding  a  bone,  concealed  it  among  some  furze, 
and  carefully  marked  the  spot,  observing  that,  if  he  chanced  to  return  that 
way,  it  would  be  an  excellent  rokelay  for  his  auld  mother  Elspat 

It  was  by  a  considerable  exertion  that  they  regained  their  place  in  the 
marching  column,  which  was  now  moving  rapidly  forward  to  occupy  the 
high  grounds  above  the  vinage  of  Tranent,  between  which  and  the  sea  lay 
the  purposed  march  of  the  opposite  army. 

Tnis  melancholy  interview  with  his  late  sergeant  forced  many  unavailing 
and  painful  reflections  upon  Waverley's  mind.  It  was  clear,  from  the  con- 
fession of  the  man,  that  Colonel  Gardiner's  proceedings  had  been  strictlT 
warranted,  and  even  rendered  indispensable,  by  the  steps  taken  in  Edward^B 
name  to  induce  the  soldiers  of  his  troop  to  mutiny.  The  circumstance  of 
the  seal,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  recollected,  and  that  he  had  lost  it  in 
the  cavern  of  the  robber,  Bean  Lean.  That  the  artful  villain  had  secured 
it^  and  used  it  as  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  intrigue  in  the  regiment,  foi 
his  own  purposes,  was  sufficiently  evident;  and  Edward  had  now  little 
doubt  that  in  the  packet  placed  in  his  portmanteau  by  his  daughter,  he 
should  find  farther  light  upon  his  proceedings.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
repeated  expostulation  of  Houghton,  ^ "  Ah,  squire,  why  did  you  leave 
ns  V  rung  like  a  knell  in  his  ears. 

"Yes,''  he  said,  "I  have  indeed  acted  towards  you  with  thoughtless 
cruelty.  I  brought  you  from  your  paternal  fields,  and  the  protection  of  a 
generous  and  kind  landlord,  and  when  I  had  subjected  you  to  all  the  rigour 
of  military  discipline,  I  shunned  to  bear  my  own  share  of  the  burden,  and 
wandered  from  the  duties  I  had  undertaken,  leaving  alike  those  whom  it  was 
my  business  to  protect,  and  my  own  reputation,  to  suffer  under  the  artifices 
of  villany.  0,  indolence  and  indecision  of  mind  I  if  not  in  yourselves 
vices,  to  how  much  exquisite  misery  and  mischief  do  you  frequently  pr^ 
pare  the  way  1" 

THE  Syi  or  BATTLE. 

Although  the  Highlanders  marched  on  yery  fast,  the  sun  was  declining 
when  they  arrived  upon  the  brow  of  those  high  grounds  which  command  an 
epen  and  extensive  plain  stretching  northwara  to  the  sea,  on  which  are 

•  ScoMoi  flnr  lblJ«wtm 
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«ii«ialed,  bat  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the  small  villsM 
of  Senton  and  Cockeniie,  and  the  larger  one  of  Preston.  One  of  the  fow 
coast-roads  to  Edinburgh  passed  through  this  plain,  issuing  upon  it  from 
the  enclosures  of  Seaton-houso,  and  at  the  town  or  vilUige  of  Preston  again 
entering  the  defiles  of  an  enclosed  country.  By  this  way  the  En^ish 
general  had  chosen  to  approach  the  metropolis,  both  as  most  commodious 
for  his  cavalry,  and  being  probably  of  opinion  that,  by  doing  so,  he  would 
meet  in  front  with  the  mehlanders  advancing  from  Edinburgh  in  the 
cpposite  direction.  In  this  ne  was  mistaken ;  for  the  sound  judgment  of 
the  Chevalier,  or  of  those  to  whose  advice  he  listened,  left  the  direct  passage 
Iree,  but  occupied  the  strong  ground  by  which  it  was  overlooked  and  com- 
Bumded. 

When  the  Highlanders  reached  the  heights  above  the  plain  describod, 
they  were  immediately  formed  in  array  of  battle  along  the  brow  of  the  hilL 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  van  of  the  English  appeared  issuing  from 
among  the  trees  and  enclosures  of  Seaton,  with  the  purpose  of  occupying 
the  level  plain  between  the  h  ^h  ground  and  the  sea ;  the  space  which 
divided  the  armies  being  only  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Waverley 
could  plainly  see  the  squadrons  of  dragoons  issue,  one  after  another,  from 
the  denies,  with  their  vidottes  in  front,  and  form  upon  the  plain,  vrith  their 
firont  opposed  to  that  of  the  Prince's  army.  They  were  followed  by  a  train 
of  field-pieces,  which,  when  they  reached  the  flank  of  the  dragoons,  were 
also  brought  into  line,  and  pointed  against  the  heights.  The  march  was 
continued  by  three  or  four  regiments  of  infantry  marching  in  open  column, 
their  fixed  bayonets  showing  ake  successive  hedges  of  steel,  ana  their  arms 
glancing  like  lightning,  as,  at  a  signal  given,  they  also  at  once  wheeled  up, 
and  were  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Highlanders.  A  second  train 
of  artillery,  with  another  regiment  of  horse,  closed  the  long  march,  and 
formed  on  the  left  flank  of  the  infantry,  the  whole  line  facing  southward. 

While  the  English  army  went  through  these  evolutions,  uie  Highlanders 
showed  equal  promptitude  and  seal  for  battle.  As  fast  as  the  c&ns  came 
npon  the  ridge  which  fronted  their  enemy,  they  were  formed  into  line,  so 
that  both  armies  got  into  complete  order  of  battle  at  the  same  moment. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  the  Highlanders  set  up  a  tremendous  yell, 
which  was  re-echoed  by  the  heights  behind  them.  The  regulars,  who  were 
in  high  spirits,  returned  a  loud  shout  of  defiance,  and  fired  one  or  two  of 
their  cannon  upon  an  advanced  post  of  the  Highlanders.  The  latter  dis- 
played great  earnestness  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  attack,  Evan  Dhu  urging 
to  Fergus,  by  way  of  argument,  that  **  the  gidier  roy  was  tottering  like  an 
egg  upon  a  staff,  and  that  they  had  a'  the  vantage  of  the  onset,  tor  even  a 
ha^is  (God  bless  her  I)  could  charge  down  hill." 

^it  the  ground  through  which  the  mountaineers  must  have  descended, 
although  not  of  great  extent,  was  impracticable  in  its  character,  being  not 
only  marshy,  but  intersected  with  walls  of  dry  stone,  and  traversed  in  itc 
whole  length  by  a  very  broad  and  deep  ditch,  circumstances  which  must 
have  given  the  musketry  of  the  regulars  dreadful  advantages,  before  the 
mountaineers  could  have  used  their  swords,  on  which  they  were  taught  to 
rely.  The  authority  of  the  commanders  was  therefore  interposed  to  curb 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Highlanders,  and  only  a  few  marksmen  were  sent 
djwn  the  descent  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  and  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground. 

Here,  then,  was  a  military  spectacle  of  no  ordinary  interest,  or  usual 
occurrence.  The  two  armies,  so  different  in  aspect  and  discipline,  yet  each 
admirably  trained  in  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  war,  upon  whose  conflict  the 
temporary  fate  at  least  of  Scotland  appeared  to  depend,  now  faced  each 
other  like  two  gladiators  in  the  arena,  each  meditating  upon  the  mode  of 
Bttacking  their  enemy.    The  leading  officers,  and  the  general's  staff  of  each 
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fimiy.  CQ^iia  be  distiiiguished  in  front  of  their  lines,  busied  with  spy-glosses 
U  watch  each  other's  motiooR,  and  occupied  in  despatching  the  orders  and 
receiving  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  aides-decamp  and  orderly  men, 
who  gave  life  to  the  scene  by  galloping  along  in  different  directions,  as  if 
the  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon  the  speed  of  their  horses.  The  spooe 
between  the  armies  was  at  times  occupied  by  the  partial  and  irregular  con- 
tests of  individual  sharpshooters,  and  a  hat  or  bonnet  vras  occasionally  seen 
to  fall,  as  a  wounded  man  was  borne  off  by  his  comrades.  These,  however, 
wero  but  trifling  skirmishes,  for  it  suited  the  views  of  neither  party  to 
advance  in  that  direction.  From  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  the  peasantry 
cautiously  showed  themselves,  as  if  watching  the  issue  of  the  expected 
engagement ;  and  at  no  great  distance  in  the  bay  were  two  square-rigged 
yessels,  bearing  the  English  flag,  whose  tops  and  yards  were  crowded  with 
less  timid  spectotors. 

When  this  awful  pause  had  lasted  for  a  short  time,  Fergus,  with  another 
chief^in,  received  orders  to  detach  their  clans  towards  the  village  of  Preston^ 
in  order  to  threaten  the  right  flank  of  Cope's  army,  and  compel  him  to  a 
change  of  position.  To  enable  him  to  execute  these  orders,  the  Chief  of 
Glennaquoich  occupied  the  churchyard  of  Tranent,  a  commanding  situation, 
and  a  convenient  place,  as  £van  i)hu  remarked,  "  for  any  gentleman  who 
might  have  the  misfortune  to  be  killed,  and  chanced  to  be  curious  ab<yit 
Christian  burial."  To  check  or  dislodge  this  party,  the  English  general 
detached  two  guns,  escorted  by  a  strong  puty  of  cavalry.  They  approached 
BO  near,  that  Waverley  could  plainly  recognise  the  standard  of  the  troop  he 
had  formerly  commanded,  and  hear  the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  sound 
the  signal  of  advance,  which  he  had  so  often  obeyed.  He  could  hear,  too, 
the  well-known  word  given  in  the  English  dialect,  by  the  equally  well-dis* 
tinguished  voice  of  the  commanding  officer,  for  whom  he  had  once  felt  sc 
much  respect.  It  was  at  that  instant,  that,  looking  around  him,  he  saw  the 
wild  dress  and  appearance  of  his  Highland  associates,  heard  their  whispers 
in  an  uncouth  ana  unknown  language,  looked  upon  his  own  dress,  so  unlike 
that  which  he  had  worn  from  his  infancy,  and  wished  to  awake  from  what 
seemed  at  the  moment  a  dream,  strange,  horrible,  and  unnatural.  "  Good 
God !''  he  muttered,  "  am  I  then  a  traitor  to  my  country,  a  renegade  to  my 
standard,  and  a  foe,  as  that  poor  dying  wretoh  expressed  himself^  to  my 
native  England  ?" 

Ere  he  could  digest  or  smother  the  recollection,  the  tall  military  form  of 
his  late  commander  came  full  in  view,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring. 
**  I  can  hit  him  now,"  said  Callum,  cautiously  raising  his  fusee  over  the 
wall  under  which  he  lay  couched,  at  scarce  sixty  yards'  distance. 

Edward  felt  as  if  he  was  about  to  see  a  parricide  committed  in  his  pre* 
Bonce ;  for  the  venerable  grey  hair  and  strixing  countenance  of  the  veteran 
recalled  the  almost  paternal  respect  with  which  his  officers  universally 
regarded  him.  But  ere  he  could  say  "  Hold  1"  an  aged  Highlander,  who 
lay  beside  Callum  Beg,  stopped  his  arm.  '*  Spare  your  shot,"  said  th& 
»eer,  "  his  hour  is  not  yet  come.  But  let  him  beware  of  to-morrow. — ^I  see 
bis  winding-sheet  high  upon  his  breast." 

Callum,  flint  to  other  considerations,  was  penetrable  to  superstition.  He 
turned  pale  at  the  words  of  the  Taishair,  and  recovered  his  piece.  Colonel 
Gardiner,  unconscious  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  turned  his  horse 
round,  and  rode  slowly  back  to  the  front  of  his  regiment. 

By  this  time  the  regular  army  had  assumed  a  new  line,  with  one  flank 
Inclined  towards  the  sea,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the  village  of  Preston ; 
and  as  similar  difficulties  occurred  in  attacking^  their  new  position,  Fergus 
and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  were  recalled  to  their  former  post  Thir 
alteration  created  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  change  in  General 
Cope's  army,  which  was  again  brought  into  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Highlanders.     In  these  manoeuvres  on  both  sides  tne  day  Ught  was  nearly 
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oanBomed,  and  both  armies  prepared  to  rest  upon  their  arms  for  the  nigfa^ 
in  the  lines  which  thejr  respectively  occupied. 

"  There  will  be  nothing  aone  to-night,"  said  Fergus  to  hiij  friend  Wayer- 
ley.  "  Ere  we  wrap  ourselves  in  our  plaids,  let  us  go  see  what  the  Baron 
is  doing  in  the  rear  of  the  line." 

When  they  approached  his  post,  they  found  the  j^ood  old  careful  oflSoer, 
after  having  sent  out  his  night  patrols,  and  posted  his  sentinels,  eneaffed  in 
reading  the  Evening  Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  remainder  of 
his  troop.  His  voice  was  loud  and  sonorous,  and  though  his  spectacles 
upon  his  nose,  and  the  appearance  of  Saunders  Sanderson,  in  military 
array,  performing  the  functions  of  clerk,  had  something  ludicrous,  yet  the 
circumstances  of  danger  in  which  they  stood,  the  military  costume  of  the 
audience,  and  the  appearance  of  their  horses,  saddled  and  picketed  behind 
them,  gave  an  impressive  and  solemn  effect  to  the  office  of  devotion. 

"  I  have  confessed  to-day,  ere  you  were  awake,"  whispered  Fergus  to 
Waverley ;  **  yet  I  am  not  so  strict  a  Catholic  as  to  refuse  to  join  in  this 
good  man's  prayers." 

Edward  assented,  and  they  remained  till  the  Baron  had  concluded  the 
service. 

As  he  shut  the  book,  "  Now  lads,"  said  he,  "  have  at  them  in  the  morn- 
ing^ with  heavy  hands  and  light  consciences."  He  then  kindly  greeted 
Mac-Ivor  and  Waverley,  who  requested  to  know  his  opinion  of  their  situa- 
tion. "  ^^J'  y^u  know,  Tacitus  saith,  *  In  rebus  bellicis  maxime  dominatur 
Fortund,*  wnich  is  equiponderate  with  our  vernacular  adage,  '  Luck  can 
maist  in  the  mellee.'  But  credit  me,  gentlemen,  yon  man  is  not  a  deacon 
o'  his  crafL  He  damps  the  spirits  of  the  poor  lads  he  commands,  by  keep- 
ins  them  on  the  defensive,  whilk  of  itself  implies  inferiority  or  fear.  Now 
will  they  lie  on  their  arms  yonder,  as  anxious  and  as  ill  at  ease  as  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  while  out  men  will  be  ouite  fresh  and  blithe  for  action  in 
the  morning.  Well,  good  night. — One  thing  troubles  me,  but  if  to-morrow 
goes  well  off,  I  will  consult  you  about  it,  Glennaquoich." 

"  I  could  almost  apply  to  Mr.  Bradwardine  the  character  which  Henrr 

S'ves  of  Fluellen,"  said  Waverley,  as  his  friend  and  he  walked  towarcb 
eir  hvxnuic: 

ThoQKh  it  apoean  a  little  oat  of  fnnhion, 

Ttaora  i>  aiocn  care  and  raluar  ia  this  **  Sootdiinan." 

**  He  has  seen  much  service,"  answered  Fergus,  ''  and  one  is  sometimes 
astonished  to  find  how  much  nonsense  and  reason  are  mingled  in  his  com 
position.     I  wonder  what  can  be  troubling  his  mind  —  probably  something 
about  Rose. — Hark !  *  the  English  are  setting  their  watch." 

The  roll  of  the  drum  and  shrill  accompaniment  of  the  fifes  swelled  up 
the  hill  —  died  away  —  resumed  its  thunder  —  and  was  at  length  hushoif. 
The  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  of  the  cavalry  were  next  heard  to  perform 
the  beautiful  and  wild  point  of  war  appropriated  as  a  signal  for  that  piece 
of  nocturnal  duty,  and  then  finally  sunk  upon  the  wind  with  a  shrill  and 
mournful  cadence. 

The  friends,  who  had  now  reached  their  post,  stood  and  looked  round 
them  ere  they  lay  down  to  rest.  The  western  sky  twinkled  with  stars,  but 
9  frobt-mist,  rising  from  the  ocean,  covered  the  eastern  horizon,  and  rolled 
in  white  wreaths  along  the  plain  where  the  adverse  army  lay  couched  upon 
their  arms.  Their  advanced  posts  were  pushed  as  far  as  the  side  of  the 
great  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and  had  kindled  large  fires  at 
different  intervals,  gleaming  with  obscure  and  hazy  lustre  through  the 
heavy  fog  which  encircled  them  with  a  doubtful  halo. 

The  Highlanders,  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Valumbrosa,"  lay  stretched  upon 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  buried  (excepting  their  sentinels)  m  the  most  pro 
found  repose.  **  How  many  of  these  brave  fellows  will  sleep  more  soundly 
l^eforo  to-morrow  night,  Fergus  1"  said  Waverley,  with  an  involuntary  sigh 
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''Too  AUfit  Dot  think  of  that,"  answered  Fergus,  whose  ideas  were 
entirely  military.  "You  must  only  think  of  jour  sword,  and  bj  whom  it 
was  given.    All  other  reflections  are  now  too  late." 

With  the  opiate  contained  in  this  undeniable  remark.  Edward  ende*- 
Toured  to  lull  the  tumult  of  his  conflicting  feelings.  The  Chieftain  and  he, 
combining  their  plaids,  made  a  comfortable  and  warm  couch.  Galium, 
sitting  down  at  their  head,  (for  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  upon  the  imme 
diate  person  of  the  Chief,)  began  a  long  mournful  song  in  Gaelic,  to  a  low 
and  uniform  tune,  which,  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  at  a  dbtance,  soon 
Ijlled  them  to  sleep. 
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THB    CONFLICT. 

Whin  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  his  friend  had  slept  for  a  few  hours,  thej 
wore  awakened,  and  summoned  to  attend  the  Prince.  The  distant  village 
clock  was  heard  to  toll  three  as  they  hastened  to  the  place  where  he  laj 
He  was  already  surrounded  by  his  principal  officers  and  the  chiefs  of  clans. 
A  bundle  of  peas-straw,  which  had  been  lately  his  couch,  now  served  for 
his  seat.  Just  as  Fergus  reached  the  circle,  the  consultation  had  broken 
up.  **  Courage,  my  brave  friends  1"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  and  each  one  put 
himself  instantly  at  the  head  of  his  command ;  a  faithful  friend  *  has  offered 
to  guide  us  by  a  practicable,  though  narrow  and  circuitous  route,  which, 
sweeping  to  our  right,'  traverses  the  oroken  g^und  and  morass,  and  enables 
us  to  gain  the  firm  and  open  plain,  upon  which  the  enemy  are  lying.  This 
difficulty  surmounted.  Heaven  and  your  good  swords  must  do  the  rest." 

The  proposal  spread  unanimous  joy,  and  each  leader  hastened  to  get  hia 
men  into  order  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The  army,  moving  by  its 
right  from  off  the  ground  on  which  they  had  rested,  soon  entered  the  path 
through  the  morass,  conducting  their  march  with  astonishing  silence  and 
great  rapidity.  The  mist  had  not  risen  to  the  higher  grounds,  so  that  for 
some  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  star-light.  But  this  was  lost  as  the 
stars  faded  before  approaching  day,  and  the  head  of  the  marching  column, 
continuing  its  descent,  plunged  as  it  were  into  the  heavy  ocean  of  fog, 
which  rolled  its  white  waves  over  the  whole  plain,  and  over  the  sea  bv 
which  it  was  bounded.  Some  difficulties  were  now  to  be  encounterea, 
inseparable  from  darkness,  —  a  narrow,  broken,  and  marshy  path,  and  the 

*  Til*  iUthful  friend  who  pointed  oat  the  pass  by  which  the  Highlsnden  moved  from  Tranent  to  Seatoo, 
VM  Robert  Anderaon.  junior,  of  WhiiburKh.  n  icenlleman  of  properly  in  East  Lothian.  He  had  been  inierr» 
fatad  by  the  Lord  Georxe  Murray  concerning  the  potRihility  u{  cnissiiie  the  uncouth  and  niaraliy  piecseof 

Eoand  which  divided  the  armiea,  and  which  he  described  an  impracticable.  When  disniisKed.  he  recttllecied 
at  there  wai  acironitona  path  leadina  riistwaid  through  the  marah  into  the  plain,  by  which  tbe  Hinhlandeii 
Bniaht  turn  the  flank  of  Sir  John  Cope  a  puaition,  wiih(»ut  beinfi;  expraed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  HaTinc  men- 
tioned hia  opinion  to  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  Keith,  who  instantly  aaw  ita  importanre,  he  was  enoonrajred  by  itnC 
Entleman  to  awalte  Lord  Gefinee  Murray,  and  communicate  tlie  idea  to  him.  Lord  6e<iive  raoeived  tlM 
formation  with  irraiefui  thanks,  and  instantly  awakened  Prince  Charles,  who  waa  sleepiiMt  in  tlie  iield  with 
a  banch  of  peaa  under  hia  bead.  The  Adventaier  received  with  alacrity  the  news  that  there  waa  a  poaaibilrty 
of  bniifinr  an  excellently  provid«>d  armv  k>  a  decisive  hatrle  with  his  own  irregular  forcea.  Hia  jov  oo  tha 
eecaaion  whs  not  very  consistent  with  the  charge  of  cowardice  brouiftht  against  him  hy  Chevalier  Johnstone, 
a  discontented  follower,  whose  Memoin  posst^ss  at  leaat  as  much  of  a  romantic  aa  a  historical  character. 
Even  hy  the  ntxxmnt  of  the  Chevalier  hinuwlf.  the  Prince  was  nt  the  head  of  the  second  line  of  the  Ilighlaod 
army  during  the  haiile.  of  which  h«  saya,  "It  was  gained  with  such  rapidiiy.  that  in  ihe  secomi  line,  where 
I  wus  still  hy  the  side  of  the  Prince,  we  saw  no  (ttiinr  enemy  than  ihive  who  were  lying  on  the  gruuiid  killed 
and  wonmlml,  though  we  were  not  more  thanJUtf  paces  tehwd  our  first  hne,  running  a/ways  as  last  as  we  could  /a 
wertake  themV 

This  pnsKace  in  the  Chevalier's  Memoirs  places  the  Prince  within  fiftv  paces  of  the  heat  of  the  buttlu,  a 
position  which  would  never  have  heen  the  choice  of  one  unwilling  to  talce  a  share  of  ita  dangers.  IiideeiE 
ttiileas  the  chieb  had  complied  with  the  young  Adveatarer's  propoaal  to  lead  tba  van  ui  ponon,  it  \fwm  ■« 
appear  tiiat  lia  could  have  been  deeper  in  the  actiou. 
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Decessity  of  presen  ing  union  in  the  march.  These,  however,  :vero  Vosa 
inconvenient  to  Highlanders,  from  their  habits  of  life,  than  they  wouM 
have  been  to  any  other  troops,  and  they  continued  a  steady  and  swift 
movement. 

As  the  clan  of  Ivor  approached  the  firm  ground,  following  the  track  of 
those  who  preceded  them,  the  challenge  of  a  patrol  was  heard  through  th« 
mist,  though  they  could  not  see  the  dragoon  by  whom  it  was  made — **  Who 
goes  there :" 

"Hush  T'  cried  Fergus,  "hush  I — Let  none  answer,  as  he  values  his  life- 
Press  forward !"  and  they  continued  their  march  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

The  patrol  fired  his  carbine  upon  the  body,  and  the  report  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  clang  of  his  horse's  feet  as  he  ^loped  off.  **Hjflax  tn 
limine  latraiy**  said  the  Baron  of  Bradwardlne,  who  heard  the  shot ;  "  that 
loon  will  give  the  alarm." 

The  clan  of  Fergus  had  now  gained  the  firm  plain,  which  had  lately 
borne  a  large  crop  of  com.  But  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  the 
expanse  was  unbroken  bv  tree,  bush,  or  interruption  of  any  kind.  The 
rest  of  the  army  were  foUowing  fast,  when  Uiey  heard  the  drums  of  the 
enemy  beat  the  general.  Surprise,  however,  had  made  no  part  of  their 
plan,  so  they  were  not  disconcerted  by  this  intimation  that  the  foe  was 
upon  his  guard  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  It  only  hastened  their  dis* 
positions  ror  the  combat,  which  were  very  simple. 

The  Highland  armv,  which  now  occupied  the  eastern  end  of  the  wide 
plain,  or  stubble  field,  so  often  referred  to,  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
extending  from  the  morass  towards  the  sea.  The  first  was  destined  to 
charge  the  enemv,  the  second  to  act  as  a  reserve.  The  few  horse,  whom 
the  prince  headea  in  person,  remained  between  the  two  lines.  The  Adven- 
turer had  intimated  a  resolution  to  charge  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  first 
line ;  but  his  purpose  was  deprecated  by  all  around  him,  and  he  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  abandon  it. 

Both  lines  were  now  moving  forward,  the  first  prepared  for  instant  com- 
bat. The  clans  of  which  it  was  composed,  formed  each  a  sort  of  separata 
phalanx,  narrow  in  front,  and  in  depth  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  files,  accord- 
mg  to  the  strength  of  the  following.  The  best-armed  and  best-bom,  for 
the  words  were  synonvmous,  were  placed  in  front  of  each  of  these  irregular 
subdivisions.  The  others  in  the  rear  shouldered  forward  the  front,  and  by 
their  pressure  added  both  physical  impulse,  and  additional  ardour  and  con- 
fidence, to  those  who  were  first  to  encounter  the  danger. 

"  Down  with  your  plaid,  Waverley,"  cried  Fergus,  throwing  off  his  own ; 
"  we'll  win  silks  for  our  tartans  before  the  sun  is  above  the  sea." 

The  clansmen  on  every  side  stript  their  plaids,  prepared  their  arms,  and 
there  was  an  awful  pause  of  about  three  minutes,  during  which  the  men, 
pulling  off  their  bonnets,  raised  their  faces  to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  short 
prayer;  then  pulled  their  bonnets  over  their  brows,  and  began  to  move 
torward  at  first  slowly.  Waverley  felt  his  heart  at  that  moment  throb  as  it 
would  have  burst  from  his  bosom.  It  was  not  fear,  it  was  not  ardour,  —  it 
was  a  compound  of  both,  a  new  and  deeply  energetic  impulse,  that  with  its 
first  emotion  chilled  and  astounded,  then  fevered  and  maddened  his  mind. 
The  sounds  around  him  combined  to  exalt  his  enthusiasm;  the  pipes 
played,  and  the  clans  rushed  forward,  each  in  its  own  dark  column.  As 
they  advanced  they  mended  their  pace,  and  the  muttering  sounds  of  the 
men  to  each  other  began  to  swell  into  a  wild  cry. 

At  this  moment,  the  sun,  which  was  now  risen  above  the  horizon,  dis- 
pelled the  mist.  The  vapours  rose  like  a  curtain,  and  showed  the  two 
armies  in  the  act  of  closing.  The  line  of  the  regulars  was  formed  directly 
fronting  the  attack  of  the  Highlanders;  it  glittered  with  the  appointments 
of  a  complete  army,  and  was  flanked  by  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  the 
sirbt  impressed  no  terror  on  the  assailants. 
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"  Forward,  bohb  of  Ivor,"  cried  their  Chief,  "  or  the  Gamerons  will  draw 
(he  first  bloo  1 !" — They  rushed  on  with  a  tremendous  yell. 

The  rest  is  w^ll  known.  The  horse,  who  were  commanded  to  charge  the 
advancing  Highlanders  in  the  flank,  received  an  irregular  fire  from  their 
fusees  as  they  ran  on,  and,  seized  with  a  disgraceful  panic,  wavered,  halted* 
disbanded,  and  galloped  from  the  field.  The  artilleiymen,  deserted  by  the 
cavalry,  fled  after  cuscharginff  their  pieces,  and  the  Highlanders,  who 
dropped  their  guns  when  fired,  and  drow  their  broadsworas,  rushed  with 
headlong  fury  against  the  infantry. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  confusion  and  terror,  that  Waverlcy  remarked 
an  English  officer,  apparently  of  high  rank,  standing  alone  and  unsupported 
by  a  field-piece,  which,  after  the  flight  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  wrought* 
he  had  himself  levelled  and  discharged  against  the  clan  of  Mac-Ivor,  the 
nearest  group  of  Highlanders  within  his  aim.  Struck  with  his  tall,  martial 
figure,  and  eager  to  save  him  from  inevitable  destruction,  Waverley  out- 
stripped for  an  instant  even  the  speediest  of  the  warriors,  and,  reaching  the 
spot  first,  called  to  him  to  surrender.  The  officer  replied  by  a  thrust  with, 
his  sword,  which  Waverley  received  in  his  target,  and  in  turning  it  aside 
the  Englishman's  weapon  broke.  At  the  same  time  the  battle-axe  of  Du- 
zald  Mahony  was  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  officer's  head.  Waver- 
ley intercepted  and  prevented  the  blow,  ana  the  officer,  perceiving  further 
resistance  unavailing,  and  struck  with  Edward's  generous  anxiety  for  his 
safety,  resigned  the  migment  of  his  sword,  and  was  committed  by  Waverley 
to  Dugald,  with  strict  charge  to  use  him  well,  and  not  to  pillage  his  person, 
promising  him,  at  the  same  time,  full  indemnification  for  the  spoil. 

On  Edward's  right,  the  battle  for  a  few  minutes  raged  fierce  and  thick. 
The  English  infantry,  trained  in  the  wars  in  Flanders,  stood  their  ground 
with  great  courage.  But  their  extended  files  were  pierced  and  broken  in 
many  places  by  the  close  masses  of  the  clans ;  and  in  the  personal  struggle 
which  ensued,  the  nature  of  the  Highlanders'  weapons,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary fierceness  and  activity,  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  thtise 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  trust  much  to  their  array  and  discipline,  and 
felt  that  the  one  was  broken  and  the  other  useless.  Waverley,  as  he  cast 
his  eyes  towards  this  scene  of  smoke  and  slaughter,  observed  Colonel 
Gkirdiner,  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  rally 
them,  yet  spurring  his  horse  through  the  field  to  take  the  command  of  a 
small  body  of  infantry,  who,  with  their  backs  arranged  against  the  wall  of 
his  own  park,  (for  his  house  was  close  by  the  field  of  battle,)  continued  a 
desperate  and  unavailing  resistance.  Waverley  could  perceive  that  he  had 
already  received  many  wounds,  his  clothes  and  saddle  being  marked  with 
blood.  To  save  this  good  and  brave  man,  became  the  instant  object  of  his 
most  anxious  exertions.  But  he  could  only  witness  his  fall.  Ere  Edward 
could  make  his  way  among  the  Highlanders,  who,  furious  and  eager  for 
spoil,  now  thronged  upon  each  other,  he  saw  his  former  commander  brought 
from  his  horse  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe,  and  beheld  him  receive,  while  on 
the  ground,  more  wounds  than  would  have  let  out  twenty  lives.  When 
Waverley  came  up,  however,  perception  had  not  entirely  fled.  The  dying 
warrior  seemed  to  recognise  Edwanl,  for  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him  with  an 
upbraiding,  yet  sorrowful  look,  and  appeared  to  struggle  for  utterance.  But 
he  felt  that  death  was  dealing  closely  with  hira,  and  resigning  his  purpose^ 
and  folding  his  hands  as  if  in  devotion,  he  gave  up  his  soul  to  his  Creator 
The  look  with  which  he  regarded  Waverley  in  his  dying  moments  did  nc< 
strike  him  so  deeply  at  that  crisis  of  hurry  and  confusion,  as  when  it  re- 
curred to  his  imagination  at  the  distance  of  some  time.* 

*  The  death  of  this  frood  ChriHtmn  and  gallant  man  is  thOB  given  by  his  aflfectiunata  biugrapher.  Dr.  Dodd 
idtnt,  from  ihe  evidence  of  ere-wiine*seR  :— 


**  lie  ooi.tinued  all  night  under  anna,  wrapped  op  in  his  cloak,  and  aenamlljr  rttelterad  onder  a  riek  of  bar 
^.  which  happened  to  he  in  the  finld.    Ab»«t  three  m  the  moraine  tie  called  hn  domestic  aenraota  to  huu, 
v*  whidi  til  are  were  four  in  waiting.    Me  JismirMMl  three  uf  them  with  moiit  afljectiooate  cltratian  n.  v*«a 
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Lead  shatits  of  triumph  now  echoed  orer  the  whole  fieJd.  The  battle  vm 
fbaght  and  won,  and  tne  whole  baggage,  artillery,  and  military  stores  of 
the  regular  army  remained  in  possession  of  the  victors.  Never  was  a  tIo- 
tory  more  complete.  Scarce  any  escaped  from  the  t  uttle,  excepting  the 
cavalry,  who  had  left  it  at  the  very  onset,  and  even  these  were  broken  int<» 
different  parties  and  scattered  all  over  the  country.  So  far  as  our  tale  if 
eoncernea,  we  have  only  to  relate  the  fate  of  Balmawhapple,  who,  mounted 
on  a  horse  as  headstrong  and  stiff-necked  as  his  rider,  pursued  the  flight  oi 
the  draeoons  above  four  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  when  some  dozen  of 
the  fugitives  took  heart  of  grace,  turned  round,  and,  cleaving  his  skull  with 
their  broadswords,  satisfied  the  world  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had 
actually  brains,  the  end  of  his  life  thus  giving  proof  of  a  fact  sreatlv 
doubted  during  its  progress.  His  death  was  lamented  b^  few.  Most  ol^ 
those  who  knew  him  agreed  in  the  pithy  observation  of  £nsign  Maccombich, 
Uiat  there  "  was  mair  tint  (lost)  at  Sheriff-Muir."  His  friend.  Lieutenant 
Jinker,  bent  his  eloquence  only  to  exculpate  his  favourite  mare  irom  any 
share  in  contributing  to  the  catastrophe.  '*  He  had  tauld  the  laird  a  thou- 
sand times,"  he  said,  '*  that  it  was  a  burning  shame  to  put  a  martingale 
upon  the  puir  thing,  when  he  would  needs  ride  her  wi'  a  curb  of  half  a 
yard  lang ;  and  that  he  could  na  but  brin^  himsell  (not  to  sav  her)  to  some 
mischief,  by  flinging  her  down,  or  otherwise ;  whereas,  if  he  had  had  a  woe 
bit  rinnin  ring  on  the  snaffle,  she  wad  ha'  rein'd  as  cannily  as  a  cadger's 
pownie." 

Such  was  the  elegy  of  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple.* 

and  soch  aolemn  charges  relatinf  to  tbe  perfomuiiice  of  their  duty,  and  the  care  of  their  aoulii,  ai  aeemed 

Kinlf  to  intinmte  that  he  appreheniied  it  was  at  least  very  probable  he  was  takini^  his  last  farewell  of  them, 
era*  grsal  reason  to  believe  that  he  spent  (he  little  remainder  of  the  time,  which  could  not  be  much  ahovv 
•n  hoor.in  tlioae  derout  exercises  of  lool  which  had  been  so  long  habitaal  t4>  hini.  and  to  which  ao  many  circuni- 
stances  did  then  concur  to  call  him.  The  army  was  alarmed,  by  break  of  day,  by  the  none  of  tlie  rebels 
apftroach.  and  Ute  attack  was  made  before  siionse.  yet  when  it  was  light  enough  to  disceni  what  panaed.  As 
soon  aa  the  en** my  came  withiti  gun-shtit  they  made  a  furious  lire ;  and  it  is  said  ihat  the  dragoons  which 
roostituted  the  left  wmg  immediately  lied.  The  OiiltMiel.  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  onset, ^wliich  in  the  whole 
laated  but  a  few  minutes,  received  a  wound  by  a  bullet  in  his  left  breast,  which  made  iiim  Kive  a  sudden 
spring  in  his  saddle;  upon  which  hissenrant,  who  led  the  horse,  would  have  oereuaded  him  to  retreat.  Imt 
be  said  it  was  only  a  wound  in  the  flesh,  and  fought  on,  though  he  presently  after  reo>ived  a  shot  in  kM  ngtit 
thich.  In  tbe  meantime,  it  was  discerned  that  some  of  the  aoemy  fell  by  him,  and  particularly  one  man.  wIm 
hau  made  him  a  irearJierous  visit  but  a  few  days  before,  with  great  professioa  of  seal  for  the  jresent  ealal^ 
liahmeiit 

**  Events  of  this  kind  pass  in  less  time  than  the  description  of  them  can  be  written,  or  than  it  can  he  read. 
The  Colonel  was  fur  a  few  moments  supported  by  his  men.  and  particularly  by  that  worthy  person  Lien* 
teoant>Coluael  Whitney,  who  was  shot  through  the  arm  here,  aud  a  few  months  aAer  fell  nobly  at  the  baitla 
of  FaUuilt.  and  by  Lieutenant  West,  a  man  of  distinguish^  bravery,  as  alai>  by  about  fifteeu  dragoons,  who 
stood  by  him  to  tbe  Inst.  But  after  a  faint  fire,  the  rogimfnt  in  geneial  was  seized  with  a  panic;  and  thouch 
their  Colonel  and  some  other  gHllant  ofHcera  did  what  they  could  U)  rally  them  once  or  twice,  they  at  last 
took  a  precipiiaie  flight.  And  just  in  the  mimtent  when  Colonel  Ganiiner  seemed  to  be  makinx  a  pause  r3 
deliberate  what  duty  required  him  to  d<i  in  such  circuinstaiioea,  an  accident  happened,  which  must,  I  think, 
ia  the  judgment  of  every  worthy  and  generous  man,  be  allowed  a  sufficient  apiHugy  for  ezposinK  his  life  to  so 
great  hazard,  when  his  rsgimeut  had  left  lum.  He  saw  a  party  of  Uie  foot,  who  were  then  bravely  fiKbiing 
near  hioi,  and  whom  he  wus  ordered  to  support,  had  no  officer  to  head  iliem  ;  upon  whuMi  ho  said  eagerly 
in  the  lieanng  of  the  peraon  from  whom  I  had  thia  account, ' These  brave  feliows  will  be  out  lo  pieces  for 
want  of  a  ciMnmander,*  or  words  to  that  effect:  which  while  he  was  speaking,  he  hkIo  op  to  them  and  cned 
•Wt,  *Pire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  noihiog.'  Bat  just  as  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  a  Highlander  ad* 
nured  towards  him  wjih  a  scythe  fiisiened  to  a  long  pttle.  with  which  he  gave  him  so  dreadful  a  wound  on 
um  right  arm.  that  his  sword  dropped  out  of  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  same  time  several  others  coming  about 
him  while  he  waa  thus  dreadfully  entangled  with  that  cruel  wnapim,  he  was  dragged  off  from  his  hnrae.  The 
nomfnt  he  fell,  another  Hwhlamder,  who,  if  the  kind's  evidence  at  Carlisle  may  be  rnsdited.  (as  I  know  not 
why  they  shouM  not,  thooich  the  uuhappy  creature  died  denying  it,)  wus  one  Man-NaUKht.  who  was  executed 
about  a  year  after,  gave  him  a  stnike  either  wiih  a  br«Nidsword  or  a  Xiochaber-axe  (lor  my  informant  conk] 
Bot  encily  distinguish)  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  which  was  the  mortal  blow.  All  that  his  faithful 
■ttendani  saw  f^ker  at  thN  time  was.  that,  aa  his  hat  was  falling  off,  he  ttMik  it  m  his  left  hand,  and  waved 
it  «s  a  signal  lo  him  to  retreat,  and  added  what  were  the  last  wtinls  he  ever  heard  him  speak, '  Take  care  of 
fourseli:'  iipou  which  ihe  nervant  retired  "—Some  remarkable  Pagaaya  m  tke  Uff  qf  Colonel  James  Oardmerf 
If  F.  Doddndge,  D.  D.    LomUm,  1747,  p.  IS7. 

I  may  remark  on  this  extract,  that  it  omfinns  the  acoount  given  in  the  text  of  the  reaistanoe  offered  bjr 
■ooM  of  tbe  t^iglish  infantry.  Surprised  by  a  force  of  a  peculiar  and  unusual  description,  their  opposition 
euukl  not  be  long  or  formiduile.  eapecially  as  they  were  deserted  by  the  cavalry,  and  ihoae  who  undertook  to 
manage  the  am  fiery.  Bot  althituxh  the  affair  was  soon  decided,  I  have  always  uodentood  that  mai^  of  tho 
iofiiniry  showed  an  indioatiou  to  do  their  duty. 

«  It  is  ocaroely  oeoessary  to  say  thnt  the  character  of  this  bmtal  young  Laird  is  entirely  imaginary.  A 
4ontteman.  however,  who  resembled  Balmawhapple  in  the  article  of  courage  only,  fell  at  Preston  in  tho 
MMuier  described.  A  Perthshire  gentleman  of  hnrh  honour  and  respectability,  one  of  the  handful  of  cavalry 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Cnaries  Edward,  pursued  tho  fugitive  dragoons  almost  alone  till  near  St.  Cle* 
ment  s  Vl'eUs.  where  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  officers  had  prevailed  ou  a  few  of  them  to  make  a  momen- 
iary  stand  Perceiving  at  this  moment  that  they  were  pursued  hy  only  one  man  ami  a  couple  of  servHuts, 
they  turned  upon  him  and  cut  him  down  with  their  swonls.  I  rememtier,  when  a  child,  sitting  on  his  grave, 
wbejethe  grass  long  grew  rank  and  mneen.  dixtimruishing  it  from  the  rest  of  the  field  A  female  of  tho 
iamily  then  resaliiw  at  St.  Cleiiieut's  Wells  used  to  tell  in«  the  trajre«ly.  of  which  she  had  been  an  oyO'W  it^ 
■fOBO,  a*al  shewed  me  in  eridencs  one  of  the  silver  claai«i  of  the  unfortunate  xentleiuan's  wauocraU 
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Cjiaitttr  tilt  /artt{-(£igiit^* 

AN   UNBZPBCTID  S1IBAR11A88MBNT. 

Whin  the  battle  was  oyer,  and  all  things  coming  into  order,  the  Baro 
jf  Bradwardine,  returning  from  the  duty  of  the  day,  and  having  disposed 
those  under  his  command  in  their  proper  stations,  sought  the  Chieftain  of 
Glenna(}uoich  and  his  friend  Edwara  Waverley.  He  found  the  former 
busied  m  determining  disputes  among  his  clansmen  about  points  of  preco 
dence  and  deeds  of  viSour,  besides  sundry  high  and  doubtful  questions  con- 
oeming  plunder.  The  most  important  of  the  last  respected  the  property  of 
a  gold  watch,  which  had  once  belonged  to  some  unfortunate  English  officer. 
The  party  against  whom  judgment  was  awarded  consoled  himself  by  ob- 
serving, **  She  (t.  e,  the  watch,  which  he  took  for  a  living  animal)  died  the 
very  right  Yich  Ian  Vohr  ^ve  her  to  Murdock  ;''  the  machine  having,  in 
fact,  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up. 

It  was  just  when  this  important  question  was  decided,  that  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  with  a  careful  and  yet  important  expression  of  countenance, 
joined  the  two  young  men.  He  descended  from  his  reekine  charger,  the 
care  of  which  he  recommended  to  one  of  his  erooms.  **  I  seldom  ban,  sir," 
said  he  to  the  man ;  "  but  if  you  play  any  or  your  houndVfoot  tricks,  and 
leave  puir  Berwick  before  he's  sortea,  to  run  after  spuilzie,  deil  be  wi'  me 
if  I  do  not  give  your  craig  a  thaw."  He  then  stroked  with  ereat  compla- 
cency the  animal  which  had  borne  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and 
having  taken  a  tender  leave  of  him, — **  Weel,  my  good  young  friends,  a 
glorious  and  decisive  victory,"  said  he ;  "  but  these  loons  of  troopers  fled 
ower  soon.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  shown  you  the  true  points  of  the 
praslium  equeatrej  or  equestrian  combat,  whilk  their  cowardice  has  post-. 

Eoned,  and  which  I  hold  to  be  the  pride  and  terror  of  warfare.  Weel,  I 
ave  fought  once  more  in  this  old  quarrel,  though  I  admit  I  could  not  be  sn 
far  ben  as  you  lads,  being  that  it  was  my  point  of  duty  to  keep  together  our 
handful  ot  horse.  And  no  cavalier  ought  in  any  wise  to  begrudge  honour 
that  befals  his  companions,  even  though  they  are  ordered  upon  thrice  his 
danger,  whilk,  another  time,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  his  own  case. 
—But,  Glennaquoich,  and  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  pray  ve  to  give  me  your 
best  advice  on  a  matter  of  mickle  weight,  and  which  deepW  affects  the 
honour  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine. — I  crave  your  pardon.  Ensign  Mao- 
combich,  and  yours,  Inveraughlin,  and  yours,  Edderalshendrach,  and 
yours,  sir." 

The  last  person  he  addressed  was  Ballenkekoch,  who,  remembering  the 
death  of  his  son,  loured  on  with  a  look  of  savage  defiance.    The  Baron, 

auick  as  lightning  at  taking  umbrage,  had  already  bent  his  brow,  when 
ilennaquoich  dragged  his  joaajor  from  the  spot,  and  remonstrated  with  him, 
in  the  authoritative  tone  of  a  chieftain,  on  the  madness  of  reviving  a  quarrel 
in  such  a  moment. 

"The  ground  is  cumbered  with  carcases,"  said  the  old  mountaineer, 
turr  ing  sullenly  away ;  **  one  more  would  hardly  have  been  kenn'd  upon  it ; 
and  if  it  wasna  for  yoursell,  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  that  one  should  be  Bradwar- 
dine's  or  mine." 

The  chief  soothed  while  he  hurried  him  away ;  and  then  returned  to  the 
Baron.  "  It  is  Ballenkeiroch,"  he  said,  in  an  under  and  confidential  voice, 
'*  father  of  the  young  man  who  fell  eight  years  since  in  the  unlucky  affair 
At  the  Mains." 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  Baron,  instantly  relaxing  the  doubtful  sternness  of  his 
features,  "I  can  take  mickle  frae  a  man  to  whom  I  have  unhappily  rendereJ 
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•ic  a  displeasure  as  that  Ye  were  right  to  apprise  mo,  GlennuC|aoich ;  be 
may  look  as  black  as  midnight  at  Martinmas  ere  Cosmo  Comjno  Bradwardine 
shaU  sav  be  does  him  wrang.  Ah  I  I  hare  nae  male  Hnoage,  and  I  should 
boar  witn  one  I  have  made  childless,  though  vou  are  aware  the  blood-wit 
was  made  up  to  your  ain  satisfaction  bv  assythment,  and  that  I  have  since 
expedited  letters  of  slains. — ^Weel,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  male  issue,  and 
yet  it  is  needful  that  I  maintain  the  honour  of  my  house ;  and  it  is  on  thai 
score  I  prayed  ye  for  your  peculiar  and  private  attention/' 

The  two  young  men  awaited  to  hear  him  in  anxious  curiosity. 

"  I  dout  na,  lads,"  he  proceeded,  "  but  your  education  has  been  sad  seen 
li»,  that  ye  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  feudal  tenures  ?'' 

Fergus,  afraid  of  an  endless  dissertation,  answered,  "Intimately,  Baron,'' 
and  touched  Waverley,  as  a  signal  to  express  no  ignorance. 

"  Aj\d  ^e  are  aware,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  holding  of  the  Barony  of  Brad- 
wardiiie  is  of  a  nature  alike  honourable  and  peculiar,  being  blanch  (which 
Craig  opines  ought  to  be  Latinated  blaricum,  or  rather  yranctim,  a  free  hold* 
ing)  pro  sermtio  dttrdhendi^  sen  exuendij  ealigaa  regis  post  bcUtaUiam"  Here 
Fergus  turned  his  falcon  eye  upon  Edward,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
rise  of  his  eyebrow,  to  which  his  shoulders  corresponded  in  the  same  degree 
of  elevation.  "  Now,  twa  points  of  dubitation  occur  to  me  upon  this  topic 
First,  whether  this  service,  or  feudal  homage^  be  at  any  event  due  to  the 
person  of  the  Prince,  the  words  being,  per  expressum,  caligas  regis,  the 
boots  of  the  king  himself;  and  I  pray  your  opinion  anent  that  particular 
before  we  proceed  farther." 

**  Why,  he  is  Prince  Regent,"  answered  Mae-Ivor,  with  laudable  oompo 
sure  of  countenance ;  "  and  in  the  court  of  France  all  the  honours  are  ren- 
dered to  the  person  of  the  Regent  which  are  due  to  that  of  the  King. 
Besides,  were  t  to  pull  off  either  of  their  boots,  I  would  render  that  service 
to  the  young  Chevalier  ten  times  more  willingly  than  to  his  father." 

"  Ay,  but  I  talk  not  of  personal  predilections.  However,  your  authority 
is  of  great  weight  as  to  the  usages  of  the  court  of  Franco :  and  doubUess 
the  Prince,  as  alter  ego,  may  have  a  ri^ht  to  claim  the  homagium  of  the 

Seat  tenants  of  the  crown,  since  all  faithful  subjects  are  commanded,  in 
e  commission  of  regency,  to  respect  him  as  the  king's  own  person.  Far, 
therefore,  be  it  from  me  to  diminish  tlie  lustre  of  his  authority,  by  with- 
holding this  act  of  homage,,  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  it  splendour ; 
for  I  question  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany  hath  his  boots  taken  off  by  a  free 
baion  of  the  empire.  But  here  lieth  the  second  difficulty  —  The  Prince 
wears  no  boots,  but  simniy  brogues  and  trews." 

This  last  dilemma  haa  almost  disturbed  Fergus's  gravity. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  **  you  know.  Baron,  the  proverb  tells  us,  '  It's  ill  takinj^ 
the  breeks  off  a  Highlandman,' — and  the  boots  are  here  in  the  same  predi- 
cament" 

*'  The  word  calig(e,  however,"  continued  the  Baron,  *'  thouj^h  I  admit, 
tliat,  by  family  tradition,  and  even  in  our  ancient  evidents,  it  is  explained 
iie  BOOTS,  means,  in  its  primitive  sense,  rather  eandals ;  and  Caius  Caesar, 
the  nephew  and  successor  of  Caius  Tiberius,  received  the  agnomen  of  Cali 
gula,  a  ealiguliSf  sive  caligis  levioriJbue,  quil/fts  cuiolescerUiar  usus  Juerai  in 
ixerciiu  Germanici  pairU  suL  And  the  caligce  were  also  proper  to  the 
monastic  bodies ;  for  we  read  in  an  ancient  Glossarium,  upon  tne  rule  of 
St  Benedict,  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Amand,  that  ccUigcd  were  tied  with 
Uitchots." 

"  That  will  apply  to  the  brogues,"  said  Fergus. 

**  It  will  so,  my  dear  Glennaquoich ; — and  the  words  are  express :  Caligm 
didcR  sunt  quia  ligantur;  nam  socci  non  ligantur,  sed  tantum  introf/iittuntur; 
that  is,  ccUigce  are  denominated  from  the  ligatures  wherewith  they  are 
bound ;  whereas  soccif  which  may  be  analogous  to  our  mules,  whilk  the 
English  denominate  slippers,  are  only  slipped  upon  the  feet     The  words 
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of  the  cLart<.'r  are  also  alternative, — txuert,  sen  detraJiere;  that  i^  t-  undo^ 
EM  in  the  case  of  sandals  or  brogues ;  and  to  pull  off,  as  we  say  Tomacfilarly, 
couceming  boots.  Yet  I  would  we  had  more  light;  but  I  foar  there  is  little 
chance  of  finding  hereabout  any  erudite  author,  de  re  vestiariA,'* 

**  I  should  doubt  it  very  much/'  said  the  Chioflain,  looking  around  on 
the  stragglins  Highlanders,  who  were  returning  loaded  with  spoils  of  the 
slain,  *'  though  the  res  veatiaria  itself  seems  to  be  in  some  request  at  pre- 
sent." 

This  remark  coming  within  the  Baron's  idea  of  jocularity,  he  honoured 
it  with  a  smile,  but  immediately  resumed  what  to  him  appr  ved  very  sericus 
business. 

'*  Bailie  Macwheeble  indeed  holds  an  opinion,  that  this  honorary  seryi « 
is  due,  from  its  very  nature,  »i  petatur  tantum;  only  if  h'w  Royal  Highneui 
shall  require  of  the  great  tenant  of  the  crown  to  periurm  that  personal 
duty ;  and  indeed  he  pointed  out  the  case  in  Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Queries, 
Grippit  versus  Spicer,  ancnt  the  eviction  of  an  estate  ob  non  soluium  cawmem^ 
that  IS,  for  non-payment  of  a  feu-duty  of  three  pepper-corns  a-year,  whilk 
were  taxt  to  be  worth  seven-eighths  of  a  penny  Scots,  in  whilk  the  defender 
was  assoilzied.  But  I  deem  it  safest,  wi' your  good  favour,  to  place  myself 
in  the  way  of  rendering  the  Prince  this  service,  and  to  proffer  performance 
thereof;  and  I  shall  cause  the  Bailie  to  attend  with  a  schedule  of  a  protest, 
whilk  he  has  here  prepared  (taking  out  a  paper),  intimating,  that  if  it  shall 
be  his  Royal  Ilighness's  pleasure  to  accept  of  other  assistance  at  pulling 
off  his  caligce  (whether  the  same  shall  be  rendered  boots  or  brogues)  saw 
that  of  the  said  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  is  in  presence  ready  and  willing 
to  perform  the  same,  it  shall  in  no  wise  impinge  upon  or  prejudice  the  right 
of  the  said  Cosmo  Gomyne  Bradwardine  to  perform  the  said  service  in 
future ;  nor  shall  it  give  any  esquire,  valet  of  tne  chamber,  squire,  or  page, 
whose  assistance  it  may  please  his  Royal  Highness  to  employ,  any  right, 
title,  or  ground,  for  evicting  from  the  said  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwaroine  the 
estate  and  barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  others  held  as  aforesaid,  by  the  due 
and  faithful  peiformance  thereof." 

Fergus  highly  applauded  this  arrangement;  and  the  Baron  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  them,  with  a  smile  of  contented  importance  upon  his 
yisaee. 

**  Long  live  our  dear  friend,  the  Baron,"  exclaimed  the  Chief,  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  hearing,  "  for  the  most  absurd  original  that  exists  north  of 
the  Tweed !  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  recommended  him  to  attend  the  circle 
this  evening  with  a  bootrketch  under  his  arm.  I  think  he  might  havA 
adopted  the  suggestion,  if  it  had  been  made  with  suitable  ^avity." 

''And  how  can  you  take  pleasure  in  making  a  man  of  his  worth  so  ridi- 
culous?" 

**  Begging  pardon,  my  dear  Waverley,  you  are  as  ridiculous  as  he.  Why, 
do  you  not  see  that  the  man's  whole  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  this  ceremony  T 
He  has  heard  and  thought  of  it  since  infancy,  as  the  most  august  privilege 
and  ceremony  in  the  world ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  expected  pleasure  of 
performing  it  was  a  principal  motive  with  him  for  taking  u^  arms.  Depend 
upon  it,  had  I  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  exposing  himself,  he  would 
have  treated  me  as  an  ignorant  conceited  coxcomb,  or  perhaps  might  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  cut  my  throat;  a  pleasure  which  he  once  purposea  to  him- 
self upon  some  point  of  etiquette,  not  half  so  important,  in  his  eyes,  as  this 
matter  of  boots  or  brogues,  or  whatever  the  caligan  shall  finally  be  pronounced 
by  tlie  learned.  But  I  must  go  to  head-quarters  to  prepare  the  Prince  for 
this  extraordinary  scene.  My  information  will  be  wetl  taken,  for  it  will 
rive  him  a  hearty  laugh  at  present,  and  put  him  on  his  guard  against 
laughing,  when  it  might  be  very  mal<^^ffropos.  So,  au  revotr,  my  deaf 
Waverley." 
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C^Bpttr  tjit  /orti[-3iint^, 

THX  XNGLI8H  PRISONXR. 

Tn  first  oocnpation  of  Wayerlej,  after  he  departed  from  the  Ohiefhiiit 
to  go  in  ^uest  of  the  officer  wbofie  life  he  had  saved.  He  was  gnaj^led 
alooe  with  his  companions  in  misfortune,  who  were  very  numerous,  in  a 
gentleman's  house  near  the  field  of  battle. 

On  entering  the  room  where  they  stood  crowded  together,  Waverley  easily 
ncognised  the  object  of  his  visit,  not  only  bv  the  peculiar  dignity  of  hie 
appearance,  but  by  the  appendage  of  Dugald  Mahonjr,  with  his  battl&«xe. 
who  had  stuck  to  him  from  the  moment  of  his  captivity,  as  if  he  had  been 
akewered  to  his  side.  This  close  attendance  was,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose 
of  socurinc  his  promised  reward  from  Edward,  but  it  alsQ  operated  to  save 
the  English  eentleman  from  being  plundered  in  the  scene  of  general  con- 
fusion; for  Dugald  sagaciously  argued,  that  the  amount  of  the  salvage 
which  he  might  be  allowed,  would  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  prisoner, 
when  he  should  deliver  him  over  to  Waverley.  He  hastened  to  assure 
Waverley,  therefore,  with  more  words  than  he  usually  employed,  that  he 
bad  "  keepit  ta  sidier  roy  haill,  and  that  he  wasna  a  plack  the  waur  since 
the  fery  moment  when  his  honour  forbad  her  to  gie  him  a  bit  damhewit  wi' 
her  Lochaber^xe." 

Waverley  assured  Dugald  of  a  liberal  recompense,  and,  approaching  the 
English  officer,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  do  any  thing  whicn  might  contri- 
bute to  his  convenience  under  his  present  unpleasant  circumstances. 

"  I  am  not  so  inexperienced  a  soldier,  sir,"  answered  the  Englishman, 
'*  as  to  complain  of  the  fortune  of  war.  I  am  only  grieved  to  see  those 
foenes  actea  in  our  own  island,  which  I  have  often  witnessed  elsewhere 
with  comparative  indifference." 

'*  Another  such  day  as  this,"  said  Waverley,  "  and  I  trust  the  cause  of 
your  regrets  will  be  removed,  and  all  will  again  return  to  peace  and  order." 

The  officer  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  **  I  must  not  forget  my  situation 
■0  far  as  to  attempt  a  formal  confutation  of  that  opinion ;  but,  notwith- 
standing your  success,  and  the  valour  which  achieved  it,  you  have  under- 
taken a  task  to  which  your  strength  appears  wholly  inadequate." 

At  this  moment  Fergus  pushed  into  the  press. 

"  Come,  Edward,  come  along ;  the  Prince  has  gone  to  Pinkie-honse  for 
the  night ;  and  we  must  follow,  or  lose  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  eciUqce. 
Your  friend,  the  Baron,  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  piece  of  cruelty ;  he  has 
insisted  upon  dragging  Bailie  Macwheeble  out  to  the  field  of  battle.     Now 

iron  must  know  the  Bailie's  greatest  horror  is  an  armed  Highlander,  or  a 
onded  gun  ;  and  there  he  stands,  listening  to  the  Baron's  instructions  con- 
•nming  the  protest ;  ducking  his  head  like  a  sea-gull  at  the  report  of  every 
gun  and  pistol  that  our  idle  Doys  are  firing  upon  the  fields ;  ana  undergoing 
by  way  of  penance,  at  every  symptom  of  flinching,  a  severe  rebuke  from 
his  patron,  who  would  not  admit  the  discharge  of  a  whole  battery  of  cannon, 
within  point-blank  distance,  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  a  discourse,  in 
which  the  honour  of  his  family  is  interestea." 

"  But  how  has  Mr.  Bradwardiiie  got  him  to  venture  so  far?"  stud  Ed- 
ward. 

''  Why,  he  had  come  as  far  as  Musselburgh,  I  fancy,  in  hopes  of  making 
tonie  of  our  wills ;  and  the  peremptory  commands  of  the  Baron  dragged 
kiiP  forward  to  Pieston  afler  the  battle  was  over.  He  complains  of  one  or 
Iwo  of  our  ragamuffins  having  put  him  in  peril  of  his  life,  by  prpsenting 
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their  pieces  At  him ;  but  as  they  limited  his  ransom  tc  an  English  penny,  1 
don't  think  we  need  trouble  the  provost-marshal  npo.i  that  snbject.  So^ 
come  along,  Waverley." 

"  ^'aTerlcy  V  said  the  English  officer,  with  great  emotion ;  "  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of  — ehire  ?" 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  our  hero,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  tone  in 
which  he  was  addressed. 

**  I  am  at  once  happy  and  grieved,''  said  the  prisoner,  **  to  have  met  vrith 
you." 

'*I  am  ignorant,  sir,"  answered  Waverley,  "how  I  have  deserved  00 
much  interest." 

"  Did  your  uncle  never  mention  a  friend  called  Talbot?" 

"  I  have  heard  him  talk  with  {preat  regard  of  such  a  person,"  replied 
Edward ;  "  a  colonel,  I  believe,  in  the  armv,  and  the  husband  of  Lady 
Emily  Blandeville ;  but  I  thought  Colonel  Talbot  had  been  abroad." 

"  I  am  just  returned,"  answered  the  officer ;  "  and  being  in  Scotland, 
thouffht  it  my  duty  to  act  where  my  services  promised  to  be  useful.  Tea, 
Mr.  Waverley,  I  am  that  Colonel  Talbot,  the  husband  of  the  lady  you  have 
named ;  and  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge,  that  I  owe  alike  my  professional 
rank  and  my  domestic  happiness  to  your  senerous  and  noble-minded  relar 
tive.  Good  Qod  I  that  I  should  find  his  nephew  in  such  a  drese,  and  engaged 
in  such  a  cause  1" 

"  Sir,"  said  Fergus,  haughtily,  "  the  dress  and  cause  are  those  of  men  of 
birth  and  honour?' 

'*  My  situation  forbids  me  to  dispute  your  assertion,"  said  Colonel  Talbot ; 
"  otherwise  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  show,  that  neither  courage  nor 
pride  of  lineage  can  gild  a  bad  cause.  But,  vrith  Mr.  Waverley's  permis- 
sion, and  yours,  sir,  if  yours  also  must  be  asked,  I  would  willingly  speak  a 
few  words  with  him  on  affairs  connected  with  his  own  family." 

"  Mr.  Waverley,  sir,  regulates  his  own  motions.  —  You  will  follow  me,  I 
suppose,  to  Pinkie,"  saia  Fergus,  turning  to  Edward,  *'when  you  have 
finished  your  discourse  with  this  new  acquaintance  ?"  So  saying,  the  Chief 
of  Glennaquoich  a<^u8ted  his  plaid  with  rather  more  than  his  usual  air  of 
haughty  assumption,  and  left  the  apartment. 

The  interest  of  Waverley  readily  procured  for  Colonel  Talbot  the  freedom 
of  adjourning  to  a  large  ^rden  belonging  to  his  place  of  confinement. 
They  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence.  Colonel  Talbot  apparently  studying 
Low  to  open  what  he  had  to  say ;  at  length  he  addressed  Edward. 

"  Mr.  Waverley,  you  have  this  day  saved  my  life ;  and  yet  I  would  to 
God  that  I  had  lost  it,  ere  I  had  found  you  wearing  the  uniform  and  cockade 
of  these  men." 

"I  forgive  your  reproach.  Colonel  Talbot;  it  is  vrell  meant,  and  your 
education  and  prejudices  render  it  natural.  But  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  finding  a  man,  whose  honour  has  been  publicly  and  unjustly 
assailed,  in  the  situation  which  promised  most  fair  to  afford  him  satisfac- 
tion on  his  calumniators." 

'*  I  should  rather  say,  in  the  situation  most  likely  to  confirm  the  reports 
which  they  have  circulated,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  *'  by  following  the  very 
line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  you.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Waverley,  of  the  inih 
nito  distress,  and  even  danger,  which  your  present  conduct  hm  occasioned 
to  your  nearest  relatives  ?" 

"  Danger  1" 

^'Yes,  sir,  danger.  When  I  left  England,  your  uncle  and  father  bad 
been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  answer  a  charge  of  treason,  to  which,  they  were 
only  admitted  by  the  exertion  of  the  most  povrerful  interest.  I  came  down 
to  Scotland,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  rescuing  you  from  the  gulf  into  which 
you  have  precipitated  yourself;  nor  can  I  estimate  the  consequences  to 
your  fiunily,  of  your  having  openly  joined  the  rebellion,  since  th«  very  sii» 
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pioon  tf  joar  intentaou  waa  bo  perilous  to  tbem.    Mo«t  deeply  do  I  regrei 
ihiit  I  did  not  meet  you  before  this  last  and  fatal  error." 

"I  am  really  ignorant,"  said  Waverley,  in  a  tone  of  reeenre,  *'why 
Colonc  1  Talbot  should  have  taken  so  much  trouble  on  my  account." 

**  Mr.  Waverley/'  answered  Talbot,  "  I  am  dull  at  apprehending  irony . 
and  therefore  I  shall  answer  your  words  aeoording  to  their  plain  meaning 
I  am  indebted  to  your  uncle  for  benefits  greater  than  those  which  a  son 
owes  to  a  father.  I  acknowledge  to  him  the  duty  of  a  son ;  and  os  I  know 
there  is  no  manner  in  which  I  can  requite  his  kindness  so  well  as  by  serT* 
ing  you,  I  will  serve  you,  if  possible,  whether  you  will  permit  me  or  no^ 
The  personal  obligation  which  you  have  this  day  laid  me  under  (although 
in  common  estimation  as  great  as  one  human  being  con  bestow  on  another) 
adds  nothing  to  my  seal  on  your  behalf;  nor  eon  that  zeal  be  abated  by 
any  coolness  with  which  you  may  please  to  receive  it." 

^*  Your  intentions  may  be  kind«  sir,"  said  Waverley,  drily ;  **  but  your 
language  is  harsh,  or  at  least  peremptory." 

'*0n  my  return  to  England,"  continued  Colonel  Talbot,  "aH^r  long 
absence,  I  found  your  uncle,  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  in  the  custody  of  a 
king's  messenger,  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion  brought  upon  him  by 
vour  conduct.  He  is  my  oldest  friend  —  how  often  shall  I  repeat  it?  —  my 
best  benefactor;  he  sacrificed  his  own  views  of  happiness  to  mine  —  he 
never  uttered  a  word,  he  never  harboured  a  thought,  that  benevolence 
itself  might  not  have  thought  or  spoken.  I  found  this  man  in  confinement, 
rendered  harsher  to  him  by  his  habits  of  life,  his  natural  dignity  of  feeling, 
and — ^forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley — by  the  cause  through  which  this  calamity 
had  come  upon  him.  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  my  feelings  upon  this 
occasion ;  they  were  most  painfully  unfavourable  to  you.  Having,  by  my 
family  interest,  which  you  probably  know  is  not  inconsiderable,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  Sir  Everard's  release,  I  set  out  for  Scotland.  I  saw  Colonel 
Gardiner,  a  man  whose  fate  alone  is  sufficient  to  render  this  insurrection 
for  ever  execrable.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  him,  I  found,  that| 
from  late  circumstances,  from  a  re-examination  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  mutiny,  and  from  his  original  eood  opinion  of  your  character,  lie  was 
much  softened  towards  you ;  and  I  doubted  not,  that  if  I  could  be  so  fortu* 
nate  as  to  discover  you,  all  might  yet  be  well.  But  this  unnatural  rebellion 
has  ruined  all.  I  Imve,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  long  and  active  military  life, 
seen  Britons  disgrace  themselves  by  a  panic  flight,  and  that  before  a  foe 
without  either  arms  or  discipline:  and  now  I  find  the  heir  of  my  dearest 
friend — the  son,  I  may  say,  ot  his  affections — sharing  a  triunaph,  for  which 
he  ought  the  first  to  have  blushed.  Why  should  I  lament  Ganliner?  his 
lot  was  happy,  compared  to  mine  1" 

There  was  so  much  dignity  in  Colonel  Talbot's  manner,  such  a  mixture 
of  military  pride  and  manly  sorrow,  and  the  news  of  Sir  Everard's  impri- 
sonment was  told  in  so  deep  a  tone  of  feeling,  that  Edward  stood  mortified, 
abashed,  and  distressed,  in  presence  of  the  prisoner,  who  owed  to  him  his 
life  not  many  hours  before.  He  was  not  sorry  when  Fergus  interrupted 
ibeir  oonferenee  a  second  time. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  commands  Mr.  Waverley's  attendance."  Colonel 
Tall)ot  threw  upon  Edward  a  reproachful  glance,  which  did  not  escape  the 
quick  eye  of  the  Highland  Chief.  '^His  immediate  attendance,"  he  repeated^ 
with  considerable  emphasis.    Waverley  turned  again  towards  the  Colonel. 

"We  shall  meet  again,"  he  said;  "in  the  meanwhile,  every  possible 
accommodation" — 

"  I  desire  none,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  let  me  fare  like  the  meanest  of  those 
bra^e  men,  who,  on  this  day  of  calamity,  have  preferred  wounds  and  cap- 
tivity to  flight ;  I  would  almost  exchange  places  with  one  of  those  who  have 
fallen,  to  uow  that  my  <vords  have  made  a  suitable  impression  m  youi 
mind." 

t2 
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''  Let  <'*K>lonel  Talbot  be  carefully  iiecared."  Raid  Fergus  to  the  Higlilaii^ 
officer,  wbo  commanded  the  guard  over  the  prisoners ;  "  it  is  the  Prinoe'i 
particular  command  ;  he  is  a  prisoner  of  the  utmost  importance." 

"But  let  him  want  no  accommodation  suitable  to  his  rank,"  said 
Waverlej. 

"Consistent  always  with  secure  custody/'  reiterated  Fergus.  The  officer 
signified  his  acquiescence  in  both  commands,  and  Edward  followed  Fergon 
to  the  earden-gate,  where  Galium  Beg,  with  three  saddle-horses,  awaited 
them.  Turning  his  head,  he  saw  Colonel  Talbot  reconducted  to  his  place 
^f  confinement  by  a  file  of  Highlanders ;  he  lingered  on  the  threshold  of 
Ifae  door,  and  made  a  signal  with  his  hand  towards  Waverley,  as  if  enforo- 
iDg  the  language  he  had  hold  towards  him. 

"Horses,"  said  Fergus,  as  he  mounted,  "are  now  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries; every  man  may  have  them  for  the  catching.  Come,  let  Callum 
adjust  your  stirrups,  and  let  us  to  Pinkie-house*  as  fast  as  these  ci-devafd 
dragoon-horses  choose  to  carry  us." 
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RATHER   UNIMPORTANT. 

**  I  WAS  turned  back,"  said  Fergus  to  Edward,  as  they  galloped  from 
Preston  to  Pinkie-house,  "  by  a  message  from  the  Prince,  fiut,  I  suppose 
Tou  know  the  value  of  this  most  noble  Colonel  Talbot  as  a  prisoner,  lie  is 
held  one  of  the  best  officers  among  the  red-coats;  a  special  friend  and 
favourite  of  the  Elector  himself,  and  of  that  dreadful  hero,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  has  been  summoned  from  his  triumphs  at  Fontenoy,  to 
oome  over  and  devour  us  poor  Highlanders  alive.  Has  he  been  telline  you 
how  the  bells  of  St.  James's  ring?  Not  'turn  again,  Whittington,'  like 
those  of  Bow,  in  the  days  of  yore!" 

"  Fergus !"  said  Waverley,  with  a  reproachful  look. 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  you,"  answered  the  Chief  of  Mao- 
Ivor,  "  you  are  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Here  have  we 
gained  a  victory,  unparalleled  in  history — and  your  behaviour  is  praised  by 
every  living  mortal  to  the  skie»-«and  the  Prince  is  eager  to  thank  you  in 
person—- and  all  our  beauties  of  the  White  Rose  are  pmling  caps  for  you,— 
and  you,  the  preitx  chevalier  of  the  day,  are  stooping  on  your  horse's  neck 
like  a  butter-woman  riding  to  market,  and  looking  as  black  as  a  funeral  1" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Colonel  Gardiner's  death :  he  was  once  very  kind 
to  me." 

"  Why,  then,  be  sorry  for  five  minutes,  and  then  be  glad  again ;  his 
ehance  to-day  maybe  ours  to-morrow.  And  what  does  it  signify?— the 
next  best  thing  to  victory  is  honourable  death ;  but  it  is  a  jnM&r,  and  one 
would  rather  a  foe  had  it  than  one's  self." 

"  But  Colonel  Talbot  has  informed  me  that  my  father  and  uncle  are  both 
imprisoned  by  government  on  my  account" 

"  We'll  put  in  bail,  my  boy ;  old  Andrew  Ferraraf  shall  lodge  his  seen* 

*  Chariea  Edwmrd  took  ap  hii  qunrtrra  after  the  battle  at  Pinkie-houite,  adjoining  to  MiMaeltmnli. 

t'Hie  narnnnf  Andrea  de  PerraRi  is  invcnhnd  on  all  the  Scottish  bntnilswords  whicn  are  anai»unted  of 
peruliHrexrelnnce.  Who  tins  arlMt  was,  what  were  hti  fori unes.  ami  when  he  flmirubetl.  have  hitherto 
defied  lh«  re-'earhii  uf  antiqiiMnes :  only  it  is  in  Kciierul  h«iieved  that  Andrea  de  Ferraru  wsw  a  Sp:mmh  ut 
Indian  artiriccr.  bmaKht  over  hy  Jniiieii  IV.  or  V.  to  inHirncl  the  Scftts  in  the  ninuuruotuPB  of  swoi-d  hiadea 
Musi  b:irharouH  nations  excel  in  the  fubrmition  of  arms;  niid  the  Soots  hud  attained  irrea'  proficiency  m 
^ireiiic  Kwiirds.  so  early  uti  ihe  field  i>f  Pinkie;  at  wlnrh  period  the  hi*t«tnaii  Piilleu  ile«icrilHS  ihvm  as  "all 
•otably  broad  and  thin,  univenmliy  made  to  sliiM,  and  of  iiuch  eiceeeiliiix  mnni  temper,  tJiat  as  1  never  nv 
K>iy  MO  NTimkI,  so  1  think  it  lianl  to  ilevise  tieller.'*—  Account  of  SotmrseCa  SxjtediUon. 

a  mar  be  'itvanred.  that  the  best  and  iuu»t  gouaiue  Andrea  FerraraJi  have  a  cnr  vu    utrkf  d  on  >b-4  li«id«C 
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city;  and  I  should  like  to  see  him  put  to  justify  it  in  Westminster- 
nail  !" 

**  Naj,  they  are  already  at  liberty,  upon  bail  of  a  more  civic  disposition.** 

**  Then  why  is  thy  noble  spirit  cast  aown,  £dward  f  Dost  think  that  ih« 
Elecitor's  Ministers  are  such  doves  as  to  set  their  enemies  at  liberty  at  this 
•ritical  moment,  if  they  could  or  durst  confine  and  punish  them  ?  Assure 
thyself  that  either  they  have  no  charge  against  your  relations  on  which 
they  can  continue  their  imprisonment,  or  else  they  are  afraid  of  our  friends, 
the  jolly  cavaliers  of  old  England.  At  any  rate,  yon  need  not  be  appro- 
bensive  upon  their  account ;  and  we  will  find  some  means  of  conveying  to 
them  assurances  of  your  safety." 

Kdward  was  silenced,  but  not  satisfied,  with  these  reasons.  He  had  now 
been  more  than  once  shocked  at  the  small  degree  of  sympathy  which  Fergus 
•xhibited  for  the  feelings  even  of  those  whom  he  loved,  if  they  did  not  cor- 
respond with  his  own  mood  at  the  time,  and  more  especially  if  they  thwarted 
him  while  earnest  in  a  favourite  pursuit.  Fergus  sometimes  indeea  observed 
that  he  had  offended  Waverley,  but,  always  intent  upon  some  favourite  plan 
or  project  of  his  own,  he  was  never  sufficiently  aware  of  the  extent  or  dura- 
tion of  his  displeasure,  so  that  the  reiteration  of  these  petty  offences  some- 
what cooled  the  volunteer's  extreme  attachment  to  his  officer. 

The  Chevalier  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  favour,  and  paid  him 
many  compliments  on  his  distinguished  bravery.  lie  then  took  him  apart, 
made  many  inquiries  concerning  Colonel  Talbot»  and  when  he  had  received 
all  the  information  which  Edward  was  able  to  give  concerning  him  and  his 
oonnexions,  he  proceeded, — **  I  cannot  but  thiuK,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  since 
this  genUeman  is  so  particularly  connected  with  our  worthy  and  excellent 
friend.  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  and  since  his  lady  is  of  the  house  of  Blande- 
yille,  whose  devotion  to  the  true  and  loyal  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  so  generally  known,  the  Colonel's  own  private  sentiments  cannot 
be  unfavourable  to  us,  whatever  mask  he  may  have  assumed  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  times." 

"  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  language  he  this  day  held  to  me,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  differing  widely  from  your  Royal  highness." 

"  Well,  it  is  worth  making  a  trial  at  least.  I  therefore  entrust  you  with 
the  charge  of  Colonel  Talbot,  with  power  to  act  concerning  him  as  ^ou 
tiiink  most  advisable; — and  I  hope  you  will  fiad  means  of  ascertaining 
what  are  his  real  dispositions  towards  our  Royal  Father's  restoration." 

"I  am  convinced,"  said  Waverley,  bowing,  **that  if  Colonel  Talbot 
chooses  to  grant  his  parole,  it  may  be  securely  depended  upon ;  but  if  he 
refuses  it,  1  trust  your  Royal  Highness  will  devolve  on  some  other  person 
than  the  nephew  of  his  friend,  the  task  of  laying  him  under  the  necessary 
restraint" 

*'  I  will  trust  him  with  no  person  but  you,"  said  the  Prince,  smiling,  but 
peremptorily  repeating  his  mandate :  **  it  is  of  importance  to  my  service 
that  there  should  appear  to  be  a  good  intelligence  between  you,  even  if  you 
•re  unable  to  gain  nis  confidence  in  earnest.  You  will  therefore  receive 
aim  into  your  quarters,  and  in  case  he  declines  giving  his  parole,  you  must 
apply  for  a  proper  guard.  I  beg  you  will  go  about  this  directly.  We  return 
to  Edinburgh  to-morrow." 

Being  thus  remanded  to  the  vicinity  of  Preston,  Waverley  lost  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine's  solemn  act  of  homage.  So  little,  however,  was  he  at  this 
time  in  love  with  vanity,  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  ceremony  in  which 
Fergus  had  laboured  to  engage  his  curiosity.  But  next  day  a  formal 
Ghizette  was  circulated,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Glads- 
muir,  as  the  Highlanders  chose  to  denominate  their  victory.  It  jconcluded 
with  an  account  of  the  Court  aflorwards  held  by  the  Chevalier  at  Pinkie- 
bouse,  which  contained  this  amon^r  other  high-flown  descriptive  par^ 
graphs : 
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**  Sino6  that  fatal  treaty  which  anoihilates  Scotland  as  an  independent 
nation,  it  has  not  been  our  happincra  to  see  her  princes  receive,  and  h'^r 
nobles  discharge,  those  acts  or  feudal  homage,  wnich,  founded  upon  the 
8(>l6ndid  actions  of  Scottish  valour,  recall  the  memory  of  her  early  nistorjy 
with  the  manly  and  chivalrous  simplicity  of  the  ties  which  united  to  the 
Crown  the  homage  of  the  warriors  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  upheld  and 
defended.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  our  memories  were  refreshed 
with  one  of  those  ceremonies  iniich  belong  to  the  ancient  days  of  Scotland's 
fflory.  After  the  circle  was  formed,  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  of  that 
ilk,  colonel  in  the  service,  &c.  Ac.  Ac.,  came  before  the  Prince,  attended  by 
Mr.  D.  Macwheeble,  the  Bailie  of  his  ancient  barony  of  Bradwardine,  (who, 
we  understand,  has  been  lately  named  a  commissary,)  and,  under  form  of 
instrument,  claimed  permission  to  perform,  to  the  person  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  as  representing  his  father,  the  service  used  and  wont,  for  which, 
under  a  charter  of  Robert  Bruce,  (of  which  the  original  was  produced  and 
inspected  by  the  Masters  of  his  Royal  Highness's  Chancery,  for  the  time 
being,)  the  claimant  held  the  barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  lands  of  Tnlly*- 
Yeolan.  His  claim  being  admitted  and  registered,  his  Roval  Highness 
having  placed  his  foot  upon  a  cushion,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardfine,  kneeling 
upon  his  right  knee,  proceeded  to  undo  the  latchet  of  the  brogue,  or  low- 
heeled  Highland  shoe,  which  our  gallant  young  hero  wears  in  compliment 
to  his  brave  followers.  When  this  was  performed,  his  Royal  Highness  d^ 
clared  the  ceremony  completed ;  and  embracing  the  gallant  vo^ran,  pro- 
tested that  nothing  but  compliance  with  an  ordinance  of  Robert  Bruce  could 
have  induced  him  to  receive  even  the  symbolical  performance  of  a  menial 
office  from  hands  which  had  fought  so  bravely  to  put  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  his  father.  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  then  took  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Commissary  Macwheeble,  bearing,  that  all  points  and 
circumstances  of  the  act  of  homage  had  been  rite  et  scienniter  acta  et  per' 
acta;  and  a  corresponding  entry  was  made  in  the  protocol  of  the  Lord 
High  Chamberlain,  and  in  the  record  of  Chancery.  We  understand  that  it 
is  in  contemplation  of  his  Royal  Highness,  when  his  Majesty's  pleasure  can 
be  known,  to  raise  Colonel  Bradwardine  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Yis- 
oount  Bradwardine,  of  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Veolan,  and  that,  in  the 
meanwhile,  his  Royal  Highness,  in  his  father's  name  and  authority,  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  hicu  an  honourable  augmentation  to  his  paternal  coat 
of  arms,  being  a  budget  or  boot-jack,  disposed  saltier-wise  with  a  naked 
broadsword,  to  be  borne  in  the  dexter  cantie  of  the  shield ;  and,  as  an  ad- 
ditional motto»  on  a  scroll  beneath,  the  words,  ^Draw  and  draw  ojf.*  ** 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  recollection  of  Fergus's  raillery,"  thought  Waverley 
to  himself,  when  he  had  perused  this  long  and  grave  document,  '*  how  very 
tolerable  would  all  this  sound,  and  how  little  should  I  have  thought  of  con- 
necting it  with  any  ludicrous  idea !  Well,  after  all,  every  thing  has  its  fair, 
as  well  as  its  seamy  side ;  and  truly  I  do  not  see  why  the  Baron's  boo<^jack 
may  not  stand  as  fair  in  heraldrr  as  the  water-buckets,  waggons,  car^ 
wheels,  plough-socks,  shuttles,  candlesticks,  and  other  ordinaries,  conveying 
ideas  of  any  thing  save  chivalry,  which  appear  in  the  arms  of  some  of  our 
most  aneient  gentry." — This,  however,  is  an  episode  in  respect  to  the  prin* 
cipal  story. 

when  Waverley  returned  to  Preston,  and  rejoined  Colonel  Talbot,  he 
found  him  recovered  from  the  strong  and  obvious  emotions  with  which  a 
concurrence  of  unpleasing  events  had  affected  him.  He  had  regained  his 
natural  manner,  wnich  was  that  of  an  English  gentleman  and  soldier,  manly, 
open,  and  generous,  but  not  unsusceptible  of  prejudice  against  those  of  a 
difTorent  country,  or  who  opposed  him  in-  political  tenets.  When  Waverley 
acquainted  Colonel  Talbot  with  the  Chevalier's  purpose  to  commit  him  to 
his  charge,  "  I  did  not  think  to  have  owed  so  mncn  oblipition  to  that  young 
gentleman,"  He  said,  "as  is  implied  in  this  destination      I  can  at  lentil 
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dheerftilly  jr^n  in  the  prayer  of  the  honest  Presbyterian  clergyman,  thai,  as 
he  has  oome  among  us  seeking  an  earthly  crown,  his  labours  luay  be 
speedily  rewarded  with  a  heavemy  one.*  I  shall  willingly  give  my  )>arule 
not  to  attempt  an  escape  without  your  knowledge,  since,  m  fact,  it  was  to 
meet  you  that  I  came  to  Scotland ;  and  I  am  glad  it  has  happened  eyeii 
under  this  predicament.    But  I  suppose  we  shiul  be  but  a  short  tine  to 

father.    Your  Chevalier,  (that  is  a  name  we  may  both  give  to  him,)  witk 
is  plaids  and  blue-caps^  will,  I  presume,  be  continuing  his  crusade  southr 
ward  ?" 

*'  Not  as  I  hear ;  I  brieve  the  army  makes  some  stay  in  Edinburgh,  te 
soUect  reinforcements." 

"And  to  besiege  the  Castle?"  said  Talbot,  smiling  sarcastically.  '*  Well, 
unless  my  old  commander.  General  Preston,  turn  fuse  metal,  or  the  Castle 
■ink  into  the  North  Loch,  events  which  I  deem  equally  probable,  I  think 
we  shall  have  some  time  to  make  up  our  acquaintance.  I  have  a  guesi 
that  Uiis  gallant  Chevalier  has  a  design  that  I  should  be  your  proselyte ; 
and,  as  I  wish  you  to  be  mine,  there  cannot  be  a  more  fair  proposal  than  to 
afford  us  fair  conference  toother.  But  as  I  spoke  to-day  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  I  rareljr  eive  way  to,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  entering 
again  upon  eontroversy  till  we  are  somewfaAt  better  acquainted.' 
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INTRIGUS  or  LOTE   AND   FOLITICS. 

It  is  not  neceesary  to  reoord  in  these  pa^s  the  triumphant  entrance  of 
the  Chevalier  into  ^inbnrgh  after  the  decisive  affair  of  Preston.  One  cii^ 
esmstanee,  however,  may  be  noticed,  becanse  it  illustrates  the  high  spirit 
of  Flora  Mac-Ivor.  The  Highlanders,  by  whom  the  Prince  was  surrounded, 
in  the  licence  and  extravagance  of  this  joyful  moment,  fired  their  piec^ 
repeatedly,  and  one  of  these  bavins  been  accidentally  loaded  with  ball,  the 
bidlet  graced  the  yonng  ladv's  temple  as  she  waved  her  handkerchief  from  a 
balcony.t  Fergus,  wlM>  beheld  the  accident,  was  at  her  side  il  an  instant ; 
and,  on  seeing  that  the  woand  was  trifling,  he  drew  his  broadsword,  with 
the  purpose  of  rushing  down  upon  the  man  by  whose  carelessness  she  had 
incnrred  so  much  danger,  when,  holding  him  by  the  pifud,  **  Do  not  harm 
the  poor  fellow,"  she  cried ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  harm  him  I  but 
thanx  God  with  me  that  the  accident  happened  to  Flora  Mao-Ivor ;  for  had 
it  befallen  a  Whig,  they  would  have  pretended  that  the  shot  was  fired  on 
purpose." 

Waverley  escaped  the  alarm  which  this  accident  would  have  occasioned  to 
him,  as  he  was  unavoidably  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  accompanying 
Colonel  Talbot  to  Edinburgh. 

They  performed  the  journey  together  on  horseback,  and  for  some  time,  tm 
if  to  sound  each  other's  feelings  and  sentiments,  they  conversed  upon 
^neral  and  ordinary  topics. 


*  Tha  dentyman^  ume  waa  Mao-Viiar.    Pralaetad  bf  Mm  ohimw  of  tlw  Cwtle.  h«  preaciMd  arerjr ! 
ky  iB  ihA  West  Kirlc.  while  the  Hurhlanden  were  in  pnssenioa  of  Edinburgh ;  aotl  it  waa  la  pnaenee  «f 
•OSM  of  the  Janihitea  that  he  prayetl  for  Prince  Chariea  13(1  wanl  in  the  termii  qruited  in  ihe  ten. 

t  Tha  iiiRiilent  here  aaid  to  have  ha|>peiMMi  to  Frora  MaoWor,  aetually  befel  Mi«  Niiirni!.  a  lady  with  whoa 
%fl  authcw  had  the  pleaatire  of  beiofi  Hcqaainted.     As  the  Highland  army  rushed  in:ii  luliiidunrh.  Miaa  Nairnau 

^  Other  ladica  woo  appruved  of  their  eanae,  itotid  wavinz  her  haaukerrhief  from  a  batconv.  when  a  ball 
■  a  Htehlaoder*!  musket,  which  was  dutchantad  by  aceideat,  erased  her  forehead.    "ThMok  God."  aaii 
ibt.  the  instant  she  recovered, "  that  the  accident  happened  to  ma,  whoae  principlea  are  known.    Had 
Mien  a  Whi(,  they  wuuid  haw  aaid  it  waa  dona  on  pvrpoap.'* 
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Wh»jn  Wiiverley  again  entored  upon  the  subject  which  he  had  mont  At 
heart,  the  situation,  namely,  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  Colonel  Talbot 
seemed  now  rather  desirous  ,to  alleviate  than  to  a^ravate  his  anxiety. 
This  appeared  particularly  to  be  the  case  when  he  heard  Waverley's  his- 
tory, wnich  he  did  not  scruple  to  confide  to  him. 

'*  And  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  *'  there  has  been  no  malice  prepense,  as  law- 
yers, I  think,  t«rm  it»  in  this  rash  step  of  yours ;  and  you  have  been  tre- 
panned into  the  service  of  this  Italian  knight-errant  by  a  few  civil  speechei 
trom  him,  and  one  or  two  of  his  Highland  recruiting  sergeants  ?  It  is  sadly 
foolish,  to  be  sure,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  wsvs  led  to  expect.  However, 
you  cannot  desert,  even  from  the  Pretender,  at  the  present  moment^ — that 
■eems  impossible.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  tne  dissensions  incident 
to  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  wild  and  desperate  men,  some  opportunity 
may  arise,  by  availing  yourself  of  which,  you  may  extricate  yourself 
honourably  from  your  rash  engagement  before  the  bubble  burst.  If  this 
can  be  managed,  I  would  have  you  ^o  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Flanders, 
which  I  shall  point  out.  And  I  think  I  can  secure  your  pardon,  from 
Government  after  a  few  months'  residence  abroad." 

"  I  cannot  permit  you,  Colonel  Talbot,"  answered  Waverlev,  "  to  speak 
of  any  plan  which  turns  on  my  deserting  an  enterprise  in  which  I  may  iiave 
engaged  hastily,  but  certainly  voluntarily,  and  with  the  purpose  of  abiding 
the  issue." 

"  Well,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  smiling,  "  leave  me  my  thoughts  and  hopes 
at  least  at  liberty,  if  not  my  speech.  But  have  you  never  examined  your 
mysterious  packet  ?" 

"**  It  is  in  my  baggage,"  replied  Edward;  "we  shall  find  it  in  Edinbargh." 

In  Edinburgh  they  soon  arrived.  Waverley's  quarters  had  been  assigned 
to  him,  by  the  Prince's  express  orders,  in  a  handsome  lodging,  where  there 
WSLB  accommodation  for  Colonel  Talbot.  His  first  business  was  to  examine 
his  portmanteau,  and,  at\er  a  very  short  search,  out  tumbled  the  expected 
packet.  Waverley  opened  it  eagerly.  Under  a  blank  cover,  simply 
addressed  to  £.  Waverley,  Esq.,  he  found  a  number  of  open  letters.  The 
appermost  were  two  from  Colonel  Gardiner,  addressed  to  himself.  The 
earliest  in  date  was  a  kind  and  gentle  remonstrance  for  neglect  of  the 
writer's  advice  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  time  during  his  leave  of 
absence,  —  the  renewal  of  which,  ne  reminded  Captain  Waverley,  would 
speedily  expire.  "Indeed,"  the  letter  proceeded,  "nad  it  been  otherwise, 
the  news  from  abroad,  and  my  instructions  from  the  WarH)ffice,  must  have 
compelled  me  to  recal  it»  as  there  is  great  danger,  since  the  disaster  in 
Flanders,  both  of  foreign  invasion  and  insurrection  among  the  disaffected  at 
home.  I  therefore  entreat  you  will  repair,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that  tiiis  is  still  the 
more  necessary,  as  there  is  some  discontent  in  your  troop,  and  I  postpone 
inquiry  into  particulars  until  I  can  have  the  advantage  of  your  assistance." 

The  second  letter,  dated  eight  days  later,  was  in  such  a  style  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  Colonel's  receiving  no  answer  to  the  first.  It 
reminded  Waverley  of  his  duty  as  a  man  of  honour,  an  officer,  and  a  Briton; 
took  notice  of  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  of  his  men,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  been  heard  to  hint  that  their  Captain  encouraged  and  approved 
of  their  mutinous  behaviour ;  and,  finally,  the  writer  expressed  the  utmost 
regret  and  surprise  that  he  had  not  obeyed  his  commands  by  repairing  to 
h^id-qjiarters,  reminded  him  that  his  leave  of  absence  had  been  recalled, 
and  conjured  him,  in  a  style  in  which  paternal  remonstrance  was  mingled 
with  military  authority,  to  redeem  his  error  bv  immediately  joining  hib 
regiment.  "That  I  may  be  certain,"*  concluded  the  letter,  "that  this 
actually  reaches  ;^ou,  I  despatch  it  by  Corporal  Tims,  of  your  tronp,  with 
srders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hand." 

Lpon  reading  these  letters,  Waverley,  with  great  bitterness  of  fet^iinj^  vas 
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eoiunelled  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  the  memory  of  the  bruvc  and 
excellent  i^Titer;  for,  surely,  as  Colonel  Gardiner  must  have  had  every  reuKon 
to  conclude  they  had  come  safely  to  hand,  less  c^uld  not  follow,  on  their 
being  neglected,  than  that  third  and  final  summons,  which  Waveriey 
actually  received  at  Gleunaquoich,  though  too  late  to  obey  it.  And  his 
being  superseded,  in  consequence  of  his  apparent  neglect  of  this  last  com* 
mand,  was  so  far  from  being  a  harsh  or  severe  proceedmg,  that  it  was  plainly 
inevitable.  The  next  letter  he  unfolded  was  from  the  Maior  of  the  regimctnt, 
acquainting  him  that  a  report,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  reputation,  was 
public  in  the  country,  stating,  that  one  Mr.  Falconer  of  Ballihopple,  or  some 
such  name,  had  proposed,  m  his  presence,  a  treasonable  toast,  whicli  he 
permitted  to  pass  m  silence,  although  it  was  so  gross  an  afiront  to  the  royal 
family,  that  a  gentleman  in  company,  not  remarkable  for  bis  zeal  for  govern- 
ment, had  nevertheless  taken  the  matter  up;  and  that,  supposing  the 
account  true.  Captain  Waveriey  had  thus  suffered  another,  comparatively 
unconcerned,  to  resent  an  affront  directed  against  him  personally  as  an 
officer,  and  to  go  out  with  the  person  by  whom  it  was  offered.  The  Major 
concluded,  that  no  one  of  Captain  Waverley's  brother  officers  could  believe 
this  scandalous  story,  but  it  was  necessarily  their  joint  opinion  that  his  own 
honour,  equally  with  that  of  the  regiment,  depended  upon  its  being  instantly 
contradicted  by  his  authority,  kc.  Ac,  Ac. 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  all  this?"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  to  whom  Waveriey  , 
handed  the  letters  after  he  hod  perused  them. 

"  Think !  it  renders  thought  impossible.    It  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad." 

**  Be  calm,  my  young  friend ;  let  us  see  what  are  these  dirty  scrawls  that 
follow." 

The  first  was  addressed,  **  For  Master  W.  Ruffin  These," — '*  Dear  sur,  sum 
of  our  yong  gulpins  will  not  bite,  thof  I  tuold  them  you  shoed  me  the  souoire's 
own  seel.  But  Tims  will  deliver  you  the  lettrs  as  desired,  and  tell  ould 
Addem  fae  gave  them  to  squoir's  bond,  as  to  be  sure  yours  is  the  same,  and 
shall  be  reiuly  for  signal,  and  hoy  for  Hoy  Church  and  Sachefrel,  as  fadur 
sings  at  harvest-whome.    Yours,  deer  Sur,  H.  H. 

**  Poscriff.  Do'e  tell  squoire  we  longs  to  beer  from  him,  and  has  dootingi 
about  his  not  vrriting  himself,  and  Licftenant  Bottler  is  smoky." 

"  This  Ruffin,  I  suppose,  then,  is  your  Donald  of  the  Cavern,  who  has 
intercepted  your  letters,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  poor  devil 
Houghton,  as  if  under  your  authority?" 
**  ft  seems  too  true.    But  who  can  Addem  be  ?" 
"  Possibly  Adam,  for  poor  Gardiner,  a  sort  of  pun  on  his  name." 
The  other  letters  were  to  the  same  purpose,  and  they  soon  received  yet 
wore  complete  light  upon  Donald  Bean's  machinations. 

John  Hodses,  one  of  Waverley's  servants,  who  had  remained  with  the 
regiment,  and  had  been  taken  at  Preston,  now  made  his  appearance.  He 
had  sought  out  his  master  with  the  purpose  of  a^in  entering  his  service. 
From  this  fellow  they  learned,  that,  some  time  ailerW-averlev  had  gone  from 
the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  a  pedlar,  called  Ruthven,  Kuffin,  or 
Rivane,  known  among  the  soldiers  by  the  name  of  Wily  Will,  had  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  town  of  Dundee.  He  appeared  to  possess  plenty  of 
money,  sold  his  conmiodities  very  cheap,  seemed  alwavs  willing  to  treat  his 
friends  at  the  ale-house,  and  easily  ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  Wa- 
verley's troop,  particularly  Sergeant  Houghton,  and  one  Tims,  also  a  non- 
'!oromis8ioned  officer.  To  these  he  unfolded,  in  Waverley's  name,  a  plan 
for  leaving  the  regiment,  and  joining  him  in  the  Highlands,  where  report 
•aid  the  clans  had  already  taken  4irm8  in  great  numbers.  The  men,  who 
had  been  educated  as  Jacobites,  so  far  as  tJiev  hod  any  opinion  at  all,  and 
who  knew  their  landlord.  Sir  Everard,  had  always  been  supposed  to  hold 
■uoh  tenets,  easily  fell  into  the  snare.    That  ^averley  was  at  a  distance  in 
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tlie  Ili'^hlands,  waa  received  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  transmifcting  hit 
iettern  tnrough  the  medium  of  the  pedhir ;  and  the  sight  of  his  well-known 
seal  see'ued  to  authenticate  the  negotiations  in  his  name,  where  writing 
might  have  heen  dangerous.  The  cahal,  however,  began  to  take  air,  from 
the  premature  mutinous  languaj^  of  those  concerned.  Wily  Will  justified 
his  appellative ;  for,  after  suspicion  arose,  be  was  seen  no  more.  When  the 
Gazette  appeared,  in  which  Waverley  was  superseded,  great  part  jf  his 
troop  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny,  but  were  surrounded  and  disarmed  bT 
the  rest  of  the  regiment.  In  consequence  of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial* 
Houghton  and  Tims  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  afterwards  permitted 
to  cast  lots  for  life.  Houghton,  the  survivor,  showed  much  penitence,  being 
convinced  from  the  rebukes  and  explanations  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  that  he 
had  really  engaged  in  a  very  heinous  crime.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  poor  fellow  was  satisfied  of  this,  be  became  also  convinced  that  the 
instigator  had  acted  without  authority  from  Edward,  saying,  "If  it  was 
dishonourable  and  against  Old  England,  the  squire  could  know  nought 
about  it;  he  never  did,  or  thought  to  do,  anything  dishonourable, — no  more 
didn't  Sir  Everard,  nor  none  of  them  afore  nim,  and  in  that  belief  he  would 
live  and  die  that  Ruffin  had  done  it  all  of  his  own  head." 

The  strength  of  conviction  with  which  he  expressed  himself  upon  this 
subject,  as  well  as  his  assurances  that  the  letters  intended  for  Waverley  had 
been  delivered  to  Ruthven,  made  that  revolution  in  Colonel  Ghirdmer's 
opinion  which  he  expressed  to  Talbot. 

The  reader  has  lon^  since  understood  that  Donald  Bean  Lean  played  the 
part  of  tempter  on  this  occasion.  Ilis  motives  were  shortly  these.  Of  an 
active  and  intriguing  spirit,  he  had  been  long  employed  as  a  subaltern  agent 
and  spy  by  those  in  the  confidence  of  the  Chevalier,  to  an  extent  beyond 
what  was  suspected  even  by  Fergus  Mao-Ivor,  whom,  though  obliged  to  him 
for  protection,  he  regarded  with  tear  and  dislike.  To  success  in  this  political 
department,  he  naturally  looked  for  raising  himself  by  some  bohf  stroks 
above  his  present  hazardous  and  precarious  state  of  rapine.  He  was  paiv 
ticuhurly  employed  in  learning  the  strength  of  the  regiments  in  Scotland, 
tlie  character  of  the  officers,  &c.,  and  had  long  had  his  eye  upon  Waverley's 
troop,  as  open  to  temptation.  Donald  even  believed  that  Waverley  himself 
was  at  bottom  in  the  Stuart  interest,  which  seemed  confirmed  by  his  long 
visit  to  the  Ja«obite  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  When,  therefore,  he  came  to 
his  cave  with  one  of  Glennaquoich's  attendants,  the  robber,  who  could  never 
appreciate  his  real  motive,  which  was  mere  curiosity,  was  so  sanguine  as  to 
hope  that  his  own  talents  were  to  be  employed  in  some  intrigue  of  oonso- 
quence,  under  the  auspices  of  this  wealtny  young  Englishman.  Nor  was 
he  undeceived  by  Waverley's  neglecting  all  hints  and  openings  for  an  expla- 
nation. His  conduct  passed  for  prudent  reserve,  and  somewhat  piqued 
Donald  Bean,  who,  supposing  himself  left  out  of  a  secret  where  conndonoe 
promised  to  be  advantageous,  determined  to  have  his  share  in  the  drama, 
whether  a  regular  part  were  assigned  him  or  not.  For  this  purpose,  during 
Waverley's  sleep,  he  possessed  himself  of  his  seal,  as  a  token  to  be  used  to 
any  of  the  troopers  whom  he  might  discover  to  be  possessed  of  the  captain's 
confidence.  Iiis  first  journey  to  Dundee,  the  town  where  the  regiment  was 
quartered,  undeceived  him  in  his  original  supposition,  but  open^  to  him  a 
new  field  of  action.  He  knew  there  would  be  no  service  so  well  rewarded 
by  the  friends  of  the  Chevalier,  as  seducing  a  part  of  the  regular  army  to 
his  standard.  For  this  purpose,  he  opened  the  machinations  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  and  which  form  a  clue  to  all  the  intri- 
cacies and  obscurities  of  the  narrative  previous  to  Waverley's  leaving 
Glennaquoich. 

By  Colonel  Talbot's  advice,  Waverlej^  declined  detiuning  in  his  servios 
the  lad  whose  evidence  had  thrown  additional  light  on  these  intrigues.  H« 
represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  jioing  the  man  an  injury  to  or^gaic^  Hin 
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in  a  desperate  undertaking,  and  that,  whaterer  shonld  happen,  his  eyideaet 
would  eo  some  length,  at  least,  in  explaining  the  circamstancee  under  which* 
Waveriej  himself  had  embarked  in  it.  Warerley  therefore  wrote  a  short 
statement  of  what  had  happened,  to  his  uncle  and  his  father,  cautioning 
them,  however,  in  the  present  circumstances,  not  to  attempt  to  answer  his 
letter.  Talbot  then  gave  the  young  man  a  letter  to  the  commander  of  on# 
of  the  English  vessels  of  war  cruising  in  the  frith,  requesting  him  to  put  th« 
bearer  ashore  at  Berwick,  with  a  pass  to  prooeed  to  shire.  He  was  then 
furnished  with  money  to  make  an  expeditious  journey,  and  directed  to  get 
on  board  the  ship  by  means  of  bribing  a  tshing-boat,  which,  as  they  after- 
wards learned,  he  easily  effected. 

Tired  of  the  attendance  of  Galium  Beg,  who,  he  thought,  had  some  dispo- 
•lition  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  motions,  Waverley  hired  as  a  servant,  a  simpis 
Edinburgh  swain,  who  had  mounted  the  white  cockade  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and 
jealousy,  because  Jenny  Jop  had  danced  a  whole  night  with  Corporal  Bul- 
lock of  the  Fusileers. 
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Oouhtbl  Taumyt  became  more  kindly  in  his  demeanour  towards  Waverley 
after  the  oonfidenoe  he  had  reposed  in  him ;  and  as  they  were  necessarily 
much  together,  the  character  of  the  Colonel  rose  in  Waverley's  estimation. 
There  seemed  at  first  something  harsh  in  his  strong  expressions  of  dislike 
and  censure^  although  no  one  was  in  the  general  case  more  open  to  convio- 
tion.  The  habit  of  authority  had  also  given  his  manners  some  peremptory 
hardness,  notwithstanding  the  polish  which  they  had  received  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  wiSi  the  nigher  circles.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mili- 
tary oharaoter,  he  differed  from  all  whom  Waverley  had  as  yet  seen.  The 
•oldiershio  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  was  marked  by  pedantry ;  that 
ol  Major  Melville  by  a  sort  of  martinet  attention  to  the  minutias  and  tecl^ 
nicalitiea  of  disciphne,  rather  suitable  to  one  who  was  to  manoeuvre  a 
battalion,  than  to  nim  who  was  to  command  an  army ;  the  military  s])irit 
of  Fergus  was  so  much  vrarped  and  blended  with  his  plans  and  political 
views,  that  ilTwas  lees  that  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  petw  sovereign.  But 
Cokinel  Talbot  was  in  every  point  the  English  soldier.  His  whole  soul  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  king  and  oountry,  without  feelinj;  any  pride, 
in  knowing  the  theory  of  his  art  with  the  Baron,  or  its  {Mtictical  minutiss 
with  the  Maior,  or  in  applying  his  science  to  his  ovm  particular  plans  of 
ambiticHi,  like  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich.  Added  to  this,  he  was  a 
man  of  extended  knowledge  and  cultivated  taste,  although  strongly  tinged, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  with  those  prejudices  which  are  peculiarly 
Enelish. 

The  character  of  Colonel  Talbot  dawned  upon  Edward  by  degrees ;  for 
the  delay  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  fruitless  siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
«H*U|.ied  several  weeks,  during  which  Waverley  had  little  to  do,  excepting 
oo  seek  such  amusement  as  society  afforded.  He  would  willingly  have  pei^ 
juaded  his  new  friend  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  his  former  mti- 
vates.  But  the  Colonel,  after  one  or  two  visits,  shook  his  head,  and  declined 
Chrther  experiment.  Indeed  he  went  farther,  and  characterised  the  Baron 
kM  tho  most  intolerable  formal  pedant  he  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
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'*  Would  /oti  haT6  him  pe&ce-maker  general  between  all  the  ffonipoifdet 
Highlanden  in  the  army  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  Flora — your  brother,  you 
know,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  he  has  more  sense  than  half  of  them.  But 
can  you  think  the  fierce,  hot,  furious  spirits,  of  whose  brawls  we  see  much, 
and  hear  more,  and  who  terrify  me  out  of  my  life  every  day  in  the  world, 
are  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Waverley  V 

*'  I  do  not  compare  him  with  those  uneducated  men,  my  dear  Rose.  I 
only  lament,  that,  with  his  talents  and  eenius,  he  does  not  assume  thai 
place  in  society  for  which  thev  eminently  nt  him,  and  that  he  does  not  lend 
their  full  impulse  to  the  noble  cause  in  which  he  has  enlisted.  Are  there 
not  liochiel,  and  P— ,  and  M— — ,  and  G  ,  all  men  of  the  highest 
education,  as  well  as  the  first  talents? — why  will  he  not  stoop  like  them  to 
be  alive  and  useful? — I  often  beliere  his  seal  is  frosen  by  that  proud  oold- 
blooded  Englishman,  whom  he  now  lives  with  so  much." 

"Colonel  Talbot? — he  is  a  very  disagreeable  person,  to  be  sure.  He 
looks  as  if  he  thought  no  Scottish  woman  worth  the  trouble  of  handing  her 
1^  cup  of  tea.    But  Waverle^  is  so  gentle,  so  well-informed" 

"Yes,"  said  Flora,  smihng;  "he  ean  admire  the  moon,  and  quote  a 
stanza  fh>m  Tasso." 

"  Besides,  you  know  how  he  fought,"  added  Miss  Bradwardine. 

"  For  mere  fighting,"  answered  Flora,  "  I  believe  all  men  (that  is,  who 
deserve  the  name)  are  pretty  much  alike ;  there  is  generally  more  courage 
required  to  run  away.  They  have»  besides,  when  confronted  with  each 
other,  a  certain  instinct  fi»r  strife,  as  we  see  in  other  male  animals,  such  aa 
dogs,  bulls,  and  so  forth.  But  high  and  perilous  enterprise  is  not  Waver* 
ley^s  forte.  He  would  never  have  been  his  celebrated  ancestor  Sir  Nigel» 
but  only  Sir  Nigel's  eulo^t  and  po^  I  will  tell  you  where  he  will  be  at 
home,  my  dear,  and  in  his  place,  —  in  the  quiet  oirele  of  domestic  happi 
ness,  lettered  indolence,  and  ele^nt  enjoyments,  of  Waveiiey-Honour. 
And  he  will  refit  the  old  library  m  the  most  ezauisite  Gothic  taste,  and 
eamish  its  shelves  with  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  volumes ;  and  he  wiH 
draw  plans  and  landscapes,  and  write  verses,  and  rear  temples,  and  dig 
grottoes; — and  he  will  stand  in  a  clear  summer  night  in  tne  colonnade 
Before  the  hall,  and  gase  on  the  deer  as  they  stray  in  the  moonlight,  or  lie 
shadowed  by  the  boughs  of  the  huge  old  fimtastic  oaks;  — and  he  will 
repeat  verses  to  his  beautiful  wLTe,  wno  will  hang  upon  his  arm ;  —  and  he 
will  be  a  happy  man." 

"  And  she  will  be  a  happy  woman,"  thou^t  poor  Rose.  But  she  only 
■ighed,  and  dropped  the  oonversation. 
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VBROUS    A    SUITOR. 

Watxrlit  had«  indeed,  as  he  looked  closer  into  the  state  of  the  Ofaeralieir't 
Court,  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  It  contained,  as  they  say  an  acorn 
includes  all  the  ramifications  of  the  future  oak,  as  many  seeds  of  tr€UMS9eHe 
and  intrigue,  as  might  have  done  honour  to  the  Court  of  a  large  empire. 
Every  person  of  consequence  had  some  separate  object,  which  he  pursued 
vrith  a  fury  that  Waverley  considered  as  altogether  disproportioned  to  its 
importance.  Almost  all  had  their  reasons  for  discontent,  although  the  m  jst 
legitimate  was  that  of  the  worthy  old  Baron,  who  was  only  distressf  i  on 
account  of  the  common  cause. 
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**  We  shall  hardl j/'  said  he  one  mornine  to  Waverlej,  when  the^  had 
teen  viewing  the  oastle,  —  "we  shall  hardlj  gain  the  obeidional  crown, 
which  you  wot  well  was  made  of  the  roots  or  grain  which  takes  root  within 
ibe  plaoe  besieged,  or  it  ma;^  be  of  the  herb  woodbind,  paretaria,  or  pelli^ 
fcory ;  we  shall  not,  I  sa^,  gain  it  by  this  same  blockade  or  leasner  of  Edin* 
burgh  Castle."  For  this  opinion,  he  gave  most  learned  and  satisfactory 
reasons,  that  the  reader  may  not  care  to  hear  repeated. 

Haying  escaped  from  the  old  ^ndeman,  Waverley  went  to  Fergus's  lod^ 
ings  by  appointment,  to  await  his  return  from  Holyrood-House.  "  I  am  to 
have  a  particular  audience  to-morrow,"  said  Fergus  to  Warerley,  oTemigh^ 
**  aad  you  must  meet  me  to  wish  me  joy  of  the  success  which  I  securely 
antioipftte." 

The  morrow  came,  and  in  the  Chief's  apartment  he  found  Enstni  Mao- 
eombich  waiting  to  make  report  of  his  turn  of  duty  in  a  sort  of  ditch  which 
they  had  dug  across  the  Castle-hill,  and  called  a  trench.  In  a  short  time 
the  Chief's  voice  was  heard  on  the  stair  in  a  tone  of  impatient  fury: — 
^Callum, — ^why,  Callum  Beg, — Diaoul  I"  He  entered  the  room  with  all  the 
marks  of  a  man  agitated  by  a  towering  passion ;  and  there  were  few  upon 
whose  features  rage  produced  a  more  violent  effect.  The  veins  of  his  fore- 
head swelled  when  he  was  in  such  agitation ;  his  nostril  became  dilated ; 
his  cheek  and  eye  inflamed;  and  his  look  that  of  a  demoniac.  These 
appearances  of  half-suppressed  rage  were  the  more  frightful,  because  they 
wore  obviously  oaused  by  a  strong  effort  to  temper  with  discretion  an  almost 
ungovernable  paroxysm  of  passion,  and  resulted  from  an  internal  conflict 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  whidi  agitated  his  whole  frame  of  mortality.  _ 

As  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  unbuckled  his  broadsword,  and  throwing 
it  down  with  such  violence  that  the  weapon  rolled  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  *'  I  know  not  what,"  he  exclaimed,  **  withholds  me  from  taking  a 
solemn  oath  that  I  will  never  more  draw  it  in  his  cause.  Load  my  pistols, 
Callum,  and  bring  them  hither  instantly; — instantly!"  Callum,  whom 
nothing  ever  startled,  dismayed,  or  disconcerted,  obeyed  ver^  coolly.  Evan 
Dhu,  upon  whose  brow  the  suspicion  that  his  Chief  had  been  insulted,  called 
op  a  corresponding  storm,  swelled  in  sullen  silence,  awaiting  to  learn  where 
or  upon  whom  vengeance  was  to  descend. 

"  So,  Waverley,  you  are  there,"  said  the  Chief,  after  a  moment's  reooUeo- 
tion ; — '*  Yes,  I  remember  I  asked  you  to  share  my  triumph,  and  you  have 
oome  to  witness  my  «*  disappointment  we  shall  call  it."  Evan  now  pre- 
•ented  the  written  report  he  nad  in  his  hand,  which  Fergus  threw  from  him 
with  great  passion.  **  I  wish  to  €k>d,"  he  said,  **  the  old  den  would  tumble 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  fools  who  attack,  and  the  knaves  who  defend  it ! 
I  see,  Waverley,  you  think  I  am  mad — leave  us,  Evan,  but  be  within  call." 

"  The  Colonel's  in  an  unco  kippage,"  said  Mrs.  Flockart  to  Evan,  as  he 
descended ;  "  I  wish  he  may  be  weel,-^the  verjr  veins  on  his  brent  brow  are 
swelled  like  whip-cord:  wad  he  no  tak  something?" 

"  He  usually  lets  blood  for  these  fits,"  answered  the  Highland  ancicn 
with  great  composure. 

*When  this  ofiicer  left  the  room,  the  Chieftain  gradually  reossumed  some 
degree  of  composure. — **  I  know,  Waverley,"  he  said,  **  that  Colonel  Talbot 
has  persuaded  you  to  curse  ten  times  a-day  your  engagement  with  us  ^— 
nay,  never  deny  it,  for  I  am  at  this  moment  tempted  to  curse  my  own. 
Would  you  believe  it,  I  made  this  very  morning  two  suits  to  the  Prince,  and 
he  has  rejected  them  both:  what  do  you  think  of  itT" 

"What  can  I  think,"  answered  Waverley,  "till  I  know  what  your 
requests  were?" 

"  Why,  what  signifies  what  they  were,  man  ?  I  tell  you  It  was  I  that 
made  them,  —  I,  to  whom  he  owes  more  than  to  any  three  who  have  joined 
(he  •tandard ;  for  I  negotiated  the  whole  business,  and  brought  in  ail  the 
Perthshire  men  wher  not  one  would  have  stirred.    I  am  not  likely,  I  think, 

u2 
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(o  aftk  mxky  thine  yerj  unreasonable,  and  if  I  did  they  might  hare  stretched 
a  pi)int  —  WelC  bat  you  shall  know  all,  now  that  I  can  draw  my  breath 
again  with  some  freedom.  —  You  remember  my  earl's  patent;  it  is  dated 
some  years  bark,  for  services  then  rendered ;  and  certainly  my  merit  has 
not  been  diminished,  to  say  the  least,  bj  my  subsequent  benaviour.  Now, 
sir,  I  value  this  bauble  of  a  coronet  as  little  as  you  can,  or  any  philosopher 
on  earth  ;  for  I  hold  that  the  chief  of  such  a  clan  as  the  Sliochd  nan  Ivor 
is  superior  in  rank  to  any  earl  in  Scotland.  But  I  had  a  particular  reason 
for  assuming  this  cursed  title  at  this  time.  You  must  know,  that  I  learned 
accidentally  that  the  Prince  has  been  pressing  that  old  foolish  Baron  of 
firadwardine  to  disinherit  his  male  heir,  or  nineteenth  or  twentieth  cousin, 
who  has  taken  a  command  in  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  militia,  and  to  settle 
bis  estate  upon  your  pretty  little  friend  Rose ;  and  this,  as  being  the  com- 
mand of  his  king  and  overlord,  who  may  alter  the  destination  of  a  fief  at 
pleasure,  the  old  gentleman  seems  well  reconciled  to." 

''And  what  becomes  of  the  homage?'' 

**  Curse  the  homage  1 — ^I  believe  I^se  is  to  pull  off  the  queen's  slipper  on 
her  coronation-day,  or  some  such  trash.  Well,  sir,  as  Rose  Bradwardine 
would  always  have  made  a  suitable  match  for  me,  but  for  this  idiotical 
predilection  of  her  father  for  the  heir-male,  it  occurred  to  me  there  now 
remained  no  obstacle,  unless  that  the  Baron  might  expect  his  daughter's 
husband  to  take  the  name  of  Bradwardine,  (which  you  know  would  be 
impossible  in  mv  case,)  and  that  this  might  be  evaded  by  my  assuming  the 
title  to  which  I  have  so  good  a  right,  and  which,  of  course,  would  supersede 
that  difficulty.  If  she  was  to  be  also  Viscountess  Bradwardine  in  her  ovni 
rii^ht,  after  ner  father's  demise,  so  much  the  better;  I  could  have  no 
objection." 

"  But,  Fergus,"  said  Waverley,  **  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had  any  aiFee* 
tion  for  Miss  Bradwardine,  and  you  are  always  sneering  at  her  father." 

"  I  have  as  much  affection  for  Miss  Bradwardine,  my  good  friend,  as  I 
think  it  necessary  to  have  for  the  future  mistress  of  my  family,  and  the 
mother  of  my  children.  She  is  a  very  prettjr,  intelligent  ^irl,  and  is  cei^ 
tainly  of  one  of  the  very  first  Lowland  families ;  and,  with  a  little  of 
Flora's  instructions  and  forming,  will  make  a  very  good  figure.  As  to  her 
father,  he  is  an  original,  it  is  true,  and  an  absurd  one  enough ;  but  he  has 
given  such  severe  lessons  to  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  that  dear  defunct  the  Laird 
of  Balmawhapple,  and  others,  that  nobody  dare  laugh  at  him,  so  his 
absurdity  goes  for  nothing.  I  tell  you  there  could  have  been  no  earthly 
objection — ^none.    I  had  settled  the  thing  entirely  in  my  own  mind." 

**  But  had  you  asked  the  Baron's  consent,"  said  Waverley,  "  or  Rose's  ?" 

**  To  what  purpose  ?  To  have  spoke  to  the  Baron  before  I  had  assumed 
my  title  would  have  only  provoked  a  premature  and  irritating  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  change  of  name,  when,  as  Earl  of  Qlennaquoich,  I  had 
only  to  propose  to  him  to  carry  his  d-^  bear  and  boot-jack  party  per  pah, 
or  in  a  scutcheon  of  pretence,  or  in  a  separate  shield  perhaps  —  any  way 
that  would  not  blemish  my  own  coat-of-arms.  And  as  to  Rose,  I  don't  see 
what  obiection  she  could  have  made,  if  her  father  was  satisfied." 

*'  Perhaps  the  same  that  your  sister  makes  to  me,  you  bein^  satisfied." 

Fergus  gave  a  broad  stare  at  the  comparison  which  this  supposition 
implied,  but  cautiously  suppressed  the  answer  which  rose  to  his  tongue. 
*'  0,  we  should  easily  have  arranged  all  that.  —  So,  sir,  I  craved  a  private 
interview,  and  this  morning  was  assigned ;  and  I  asked  you  to  meet  me 
here,  thinking,  like  a  fool,  that  I  should  want  your  countenance  as  bride's- 
man.  Well — I  state  my  pretensions — they  are  not  denied ;  the  promises  so 
ref>eatedly  made,  and  the  patent  granted — they  are  acknowledged.  But  I 
propose,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  assume  the  rank  which  the  patent 

bestowed — I  have  the  old  story  of  the  jealousy  of  C         and  M trumped 

op  against  me — I  resist  this  pretext,  and  offer  to  procure  their  writron 
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M^aMfloence,  in  yiitae  of  the  date  of  my  patent  as  prior  to  their  silly 
elaims — I  assure  you  I  would  have  had  such  a  consent  from  them,  if  it  hnd 
been  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  And  then,  out  comes  the  real  truth ;  and 
he  dares  to  toll  me,  to  my  fiice,  that  my  patent  must  be  suppressed  for  th« 
present,  for  fear  of  disgusting  that  rascally  coward  and  yatfiean^—^  naming 
the  rival  chief  of  his  own  clan)  who  has  no  better  title  to  be  a  chieflaiu 
than  I  to  be  Emperor  of  China ;  and  who  is  pleased  to  shelter  his  dastardU 
reluctance  to  come  out,  agreeable  to  his  promise  twenty  times  pledged, 
under  a  pretended  jealousy  of  the  Prince's  partiality  to  me.  And,  to  leave 
this  miserable  driveller  without  a  pretence  for  his  cowardice,  the  Prince 
asks  it  as  a  personal  favour  of  me,  forsooth,  not  to  press  my  just  and 
teasonable  request  at  this  moment.    After  this,  put  your  faith  in  princes  1" 

"  And  did  your  audience  end  here  V 

"  find  ?  0  no  1 1  was  determined  to  leave  him  no  pretence  for  his  ingrati- 
tude, and  I  therefore  stated,  with  all  the  composure  I  could  muster, — ^for  I 
promise  you  I  trembled  with  passion,-^ the  particular  reasons  I  had  for 
wishing  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  impose  upon  me  any  other  mode  of 
exhibiting  my  duty  and  devotion,  as  my  views  in  life  maoe,  what  at  any 
other  time  would  have  been  a  mere  trifle,  at  this  crisis  a  severe  sacrifice ; 
and  then  I  explained  to  him  my  full  plan." 

**  And  what  did  the  Prince  answer  r" 

**  Answer  ?  why  —  it  is  well  it  is  written,  Curse  not  the  king ;  no,  not  in 
thy  thought  I  — why,  he  answered,  that  truly  he  was  glad  I  had  made  him 
my  confidant,  to  prevent  more  grievous  disappointment,  for  he  could  assure 
me,  upon  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  Miss  Bradwiurdine's  affections  were 
engaccd,  and  he  was  under  a  particular  promise  to  favour  them.  '  So,  my 
dear  Fergus,'  said  he,  with  his  most  gracious  cast  of  smile,  'as  the  mar- 
riage is  utterly  out  of  question,  there  need  be  no  hurry,  you  know,  about 
the  earldom.'    Ajid  so  he  glided  off,  and  left  me  planU  U. 

"  And  what  did  vou  do  ?  ' 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  could  have  done  at  that  moment — sold  myself  to 
the  devil  or  the  Elector,  whichever  offered  the  dearest  revenge.  However, 
I  am  now  cool.  I  know  he  intends  to  marry  her  to  some  of  his  rascally 
Frenchmen,  or  his  Irish  officers :  but  I  will  watch  them  close ;  and  let  the 
man  that  would  supplant  me  look  well  to  .himself. — Buogna  eoprirsip 
SignorJ* 

After  some  further  conversation,  unnecessary  to  be  detailed,  Waverley 
took  leave  of  the  Chieftain,  whose  fury  had  now  subsided  into  a  deep  and 
strong  desire  of  vengeance,  and  returned  home,  scarce  able  to  analyse  the 
mixture  of  feelings  which  the  narrative  had  awakened  in  his  own  bosom. 
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"to  onb  thing  constant  nbvbr.'' 

*'  I  AM  the  very  child  of  caprice,"  said  Waverley  to  himself,  as  he  bolted 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  paced  it  with  hasty  steps. — "  What  is  it  to 
me  that  Femis  Mao-Ivor  should  wish  to  marry  Rose  Bradwardine? — I  love 
her  not.— i  might  have  beon  loved  by  her,  perhaps;  but  I  rt)jected  her 
simple,  natural,  and  affoi^tincr  attachment,  instead  of^cherishing  it  into  ten* 
deritcss,  and  dedicated  my  ^-'!f  to  one  who  will  never  love  mortal  man,  unless 
old  Wai  wick,  the  King-m:ik.>r,  should  arise  from  the  dead.  The  Baron,  too— 
\  wculd  not  have  oared  about  his  estate,  and  so  the  name  would  have  been 
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00  stncihiing-block.  The  deyil  might  hare  taken  the  barren  moora,  aii4 
4rawn  off  the  royal  caligce,  for  any  thing  I  would  have  miaded.  Bat| 
framed  ati  she  is  for  domestic  affection  and  tenderness,  for  giving  and  r^ 
ceiving  all  those  kind  and  quiet  attentions  which  sweeten  lite  to  moee  who 
pass  it  together,  she  is  sought  by  Fergus  Mao-Ivor.  He  will  not  use  her 
ill,  to  be  sure — of  that  he  is  incapable-^ but  he  will  neglect  her  after  the 
first  month ;  he  will  be  too  intent  on  subduing  some  rival  chieftain,  or  cti^ 
enmrenting  some  favourite  at  court,  or  gaining  some  heathy  hill  aiid  lake^ 
or  addinr  to  his  bands  some  new  troop  of  caterans,  to  inquiie  what  sha 
do68»  or  how  she  amuses  herself. 

And  then  will  canker  Porrow  nnt  hnr  bnd. 
Am)  chue  the  natiTe  beaaty  from  her  cheek; 
And  she  will  Imik  me  bt4low  na  a  thotH, 
And  dim  and  meaRin  aa  an  afoa  fit. 
And  ao  abell  die. 

And  such  a  catastrophe  of  the  most  gentle  creature  on  earth  might  lave 
been  prevented,  if  Mr.  Edward  Waverley  had  had  his  eyes  I  upon  my 
word,  I  cannot  understand  how  I  thought  Flora  so  much  •*-  that  is,  so  very 
much  —handsomer  than  Rose.  She  is  taller,  indeed,  and  her  manner  more 
formed ;  but  many  people  think  Miss  Bradwardine's  more  mUural ;  and 
she  is  certainly  much  younger.  I  should  think  Flora  is  two  years  older 
than  I  am — I  will  look  at  tnem  particularly  this  evening." 

And  with  this  resolution  Waverley  went  to  drink  tea  (as  the  fashion  was 
Sixty  Years  since)  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of  quality,  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Chevalier,  where  he  found,  as  he  expected,  both  the  ladies.  All  rose 
as  he  entered,  but  Flora  immediately  resumed  her  place,  and  the  conver8»> 
tion  in  which  she  was  engaged.  Rose,  on  the  contrary,  almost  impercep- 
tibly, made  a  little  way  in  the  crowded  circle  for  his  aavancing  the  comer 
of  a  chair.  "  Her  manner,  upon  the  whole,  is  most  engaging,''  said  Wa- 
verley to  himself. 

A  dinpute  occurred  whether  the  Qaelic  or  Italian  language  was  most 
liquid,  and  best  adapted  for  poetry ;  the  opinion  for  the  Gaelic,  which  pro- 
bably might  not  have  found  supporters  elsewhere,  was  here  fieroeW  defended 
by  seven  Highland  ladies,  who  talked  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  and  screamed 
the  company  deaf,  with  examples  oi  Celtic  euphcnia.  Flora,  observing  the 
Lowlana  ladies  sneer  at  the  comparison,  produced  some  reasons  to  show 
that  it  was  not  altogether  so  absurd;  but  Hose,  when  asked  for  her  opinion, 
gave  it  with  animation  in  praise  of  Italian,  which  she  had  studied  with 
Waverley's  assistance.  "  She  has  a  more  correct  ear  than  Flora,  though  a 
less  accomplished  musician,"  said  Waverley  to  himself.  *'  I  suppose  Misa 
Mac-Ivor  will  next  compare  Mao-Murrough  nan  Fonn  to  Ariosto  1" 

Lastly,  it  so  befel  that  the  company  differed  whether  Fergus  should  be 
asked  to  perform  on  the  flute,  at  which  he  was  an  adept,  3r  Waverley  invited 
to  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house  good-humouredly 
undertook  to  collect  the  rotes  of  the  company  for  poetry  or  music,  under 
the  condition,  that  the  gentleman  whose  taients  were  not  laid  under  contri- 
bution that  eyening,  should  contribute  them  to  enliven  the  next.  It  chanced 
that  Rose  had  the  casting  vote.  Now  Flora,  who  seemed  to  impose  it  as  % 
rule  upon  herself  never  to  countenance  any  proposal  which  might  seem  to 
encourage  TV'averley,  had  voted  for  music,  {>roviaing  the  Baron  would  take 
his  violin  to  accompany  Fergus.  **  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  taste,  Miss  Mao- 
Ivor,"  thought  £dward,  as  mey  sought  for  his  book.  **  I  thought  it  better 
when  we  were  at  Olennaquoich ;  but  certainly  the  Baron  is  no  great  per* 
former,  and  Shakspeare  is  worth  listening  to." 

Romeo  and  Juliet  was  selected,  and  £dward  read  with  taste,  feeling  and 
spirit,  several  scenes  from  that  play.  All  the  company  applauded  with 
their  hands,  and  many  with  their  tears.  Flora,  to  whom  Ine  drama  was 
irell  known,  was  among  the  former ;  Rose,  to  whom  it  was  altogethei  nair 
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belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  admirers.  "  She  has  more  feeling,  too/'  said 
Waverlej,  internally. 

The  conversation  tuminff  upon  the  incidents  of  the  plaj,  and  upon  th^ 
characters,  Fergus  declared  that  the  only  one  worth  naming,  as  a  man  oi 
fiwhion  and  spirit,  was  Mercutio.  "  I  could  not,''  he  said,  "  ouite  follow  all 
his  old-fashioned  wit,  but  he  must  have  been  a  very  pretty  fellow,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  his  time." 

"And  it  was  a  shame,''  said  Ensign  Maooombich,  who  nstially  followod 
his  Colonel  everjprhere,  **  for  that  Tibbert,  or  Taggart,  or  whatever  was  his 
name»  to  stick  him  under  the  other  gentleman's  arm  while  he  was  redding 
the  fray." 

The  ladies,  of  course,  declared  loudly  in  favour  of  Romeo;  but  this 
opinion  did  not  go  undisputed.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  and  several 
other  ladies,  severely  reprobated  the  levity  with  which  the  hero  transfers 
his  affections  from  Rosalind  to  Juliet  Flora  remained  silent  until  her 
opinion  was  repeatedly  requested,  and  then  answered,  she  thought  the  cir- 
cumstance objected  to  not  only  reconcilable  to  nature,  but  such  as  in  the 
highest  degree  evinced  the  art  of  the  poet.  '*  Romeo  is  described,"  said 
•he,  *'  as  a  young  man,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions ;  his 
love  is  at  first  fiz^  upon  a  woman  who  could  afford  it  no  return ;  this  he 
repeatedly  tells  you, — 

From  Ufnf9  watk  ehOdlih  bow  riw  Utm  wiharmwd ; 

and  again,— > 

8Im  hatk  fcnwora  lo  loto. 

Now,  as  it  was  impossible  that  Romeo's  love,  supposing  hhn  a  reasonable 
being,  could  continue  to  subsist  without  hope,  the  poet  nas,  with  great  art, 
seised  the  moment  when  he  was  reduced  actually  to  despair,  to  throw  in  his 
war  an  object  more  aocomplished  than  her  by  whom  he  had  been  rejected, 
and  who  is  disposed  to  repay  his  attachment.  I  can  scarce  conceive  a  situ- 
ation more  calculated  to  enhance  the  ardour  of  Romeo's  affection  for  Juliet, 
than  his  being  at  once  raised  by  her  from  the  state  of  drooping  melancholy 
in  which  he  appears  first  upon  the  scene,  to  the  ecstatic  state  in  which  he 
exclaims  — 

Qomo  what  aonow  on, 

it  ONnnot  noantflnrail  the  ezchanffo  of  )of 
That  one  ihoft  moment  giTet  me  m  her  right* 

"Good,  BOW,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,"  said  a  young  lady  of  quality,  "do  yon 
mean  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  prerogative  ?  will  vou  persuade  us  love  cannot 
subsist  without  hope,  or  that  the  lover  must  become  fickle  if  the  lady  is 
eruel  T    0  fie  I  I  did  not  expect  such  an  unsentimental  conclusion." 

"  A  lover,  mv  dear  Lad^^tty,"  said  Flora,  "  may,  I  conceive,  persevere 
in  his  suit  under  very  discouraging  circumstances.  Affection  can  (now 
and  then)  withstand  very  severe  storms  of  rigour,  but  not  a  long  polar  frost 
of  downright  indifference.  Don't,  even  with  your  attractions,  try  the  expo* 
riment  upon  any  lover  whose  faith  you  value.  Love  will  subsist  on  wonder-' 
fully  little  hope,  but  not  altogether  without  it." 

"It  will  be  just  like  Duncan  Mao-Girdie's  mare,"  said  Evan,  "if  your 
ladvships  please ;  he  wanted  to  use  her  by  degrees  to  live  without  meat, 
and  just  as  he  had  put  her  on  a  straw  a-day,  the  poor  thing  died !" 

Evan's  illustration  set  the  con^pany  a-laughing,  and  the  discourse  took  a 
different  turn.  Shortly  afterwards  the  party  broke  up,  and  Edward  returned 
home,  musing  on  what  Flora  had  said.  "  1  will  love  my  Rosalind  no  more," 
taid  he :  "  she  has  given  me  a  broad  enough  hint  for  tnat ;  and  I  will  speak 
to  her  brother,  and  resign  my  suit.  But  for  a  Juliet  —  would  it  be  hand* 
oome  to  interfere  with  Fergus's  pretensions  ?  —  though  it  is  impossible  they 
can  ever  succeed :  and  should  they  miscarry,  what  then  ?  —  why  then  alort 
camme  dhrs"  And  with  this  resolution,  of  being  guided  by  circumstances^ 
4jd  our  Hero  commit  himself  to  repose. 
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A  BKATX   MAN  IK  SORROW. 

Ip  mv  fair  readers  ehould  be  of  opinion  that  my  hero's  leYilr  in  u.ve  is 
alto^ther  unpardonable,  I  must  remind  them  that  all  his  eriefs  and  diA* 
oulties  did  not  arise  from  that  sentimental  source.  Even  the lyrie  poet^  who 
complains  so  feelingljr  of  the  pains  of  love,  could  not  forget,  that,  ac  tlie 
same  time,  he  was  "  in  debt  and  in  drink,"  which,  doubtless,  were  great 
aggravations  of  his  distress.  There  were  indeed  whole  days  in  which 
naverlej  thought  neither  of  Flora  nor  Rose  Bradwardine,  but  which  were 
spent  in  melancholy  conjectures  on  the  probable  state  of  matters  at  Wavep- 
ley-Honour,  and  the  dubious  issue  of  the  civil  contest  in  which  he  was 
pledged.  Colonel  Talbot  often  engaged  him  in  discussions  upon  the  Justice 
of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  "Not,"  he  said,  '*  that  it  is  possible  ror  voa 
to  quit  it  at  this  present  moment,  for,  come  what  will,  yon  must  stand  by 
your  rash  engagement.  But  I  wish  you  to  be  aware  that  the  right  is  not 
with  you ;  that  you  are  fighting  against  the  real  interests  of  your  country ; 
and  that  you  ought,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  patriot,  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  leave  this  unhappy  expedition  before  the  snow-ball  melts." 

In  such  political  disputes,  naverley  usually  opposed  the  common  argu- 
ments of  his  party,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader.  But 
he  had  little  to  say  when  the  Colonel  urged  him  to  compare  the  strength  by 
which  tliey  had  undertaken  to  overthrow  the  Qovemment,  with  that  whica 
was  now  assembling  very  rapidly  for  its  support  To  this  statement  Wa- 
▼erley  had  but  one  answer :  "  If  the  cause  I  have  undertaken  be  perilousi 
there  would  be  the  greater  disgrace  in  abandoning  it."  And  in  his  turn  he 
generally  silenced  Colonel  Talbot,  and  succeeded  in  changing  the  subject. 

One  night,  when,  after  a  lon^  dispute  of  this  nature,  the  friencu  had 
separated,  and  our  hero  had  retired  to  bed,  he  was  awakened  about  mid- 
night by  a  suppressed  groan.  He  started  up  and  listened ;  it  came  from 
the  apartment  of  Colonel  Talbot,  which  was  divided  from  his  own  by  a 
wainscoted  partition,  with  a  door  of  communication.  Waverley  approacned 
this  door,  and  distinctly  heard  one  or  two  deephdrawn  sighs.  What  could 
be  the  matter?  The  Colonel  had  parted  from  him,  apparently,  in  his  usual 
state  of  spirits.  He  must  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  Under  this  im- 
pression, he  opened  the  door  of  communication  very  gently,  and  perceived 
the  Colonel,  in  his  night-gown,  seated  by  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  letter  and 
a  picture.  H«  raised  his  head  hastily,  as  Edward  stood  uncertain  whether 
to  advance  or  retire,  and  Waverley  perceived  Uiat  his  cheeks  were  stained 
with  tears. 

As  if  ashamed  at  being  found  giving  way  to  such  emotion.  Colonel  Talbot 
rose  with  apparent  displeasure,  and  said,  with  some  sternness,  **  I  think,  Mr. 
Waverley,  my  own  apartment,  and  the  hour,  might  have  secured  even  a 
frisoner  against" 

"  Do  not  say  tn^rtMton,  Colonel  Talbot ;  I  heard  yon  breathe  hard,  and 
feared  you  were  ill ;  that  alone  could  have  induced  me  to  break  in  upon 
you." 

"  I  am  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  perfectly  well." 

"But  you  are  distressed,"  said  Edward:  "is  there  anything  can  h^ 
done?" 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Waverley:  I  was  only  thinking  of  home,  and  of  som^ 
anpleasant  occurrences  there." 

*•  Good  God,  my  uncle  I"  exclaimed  Waverley. 

'  No,  —it  is  a  grief  entirely  my  ovm.    I  am  ashamed  you  should  have 
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it  disann  me  ao  much ;  but  it  must  have  its  coarse  at  times,  that :%  may  oe 
at  others  more  deoently  supported.  I  would  have  kept  it  secret  from  you ; 
for  I  think  it  wia.  grieye  you,  and  yet  you  can  administer  no  consolation.  But 
you  have  surprised  me, — ^I  see  you  are  surprised  yourself, — and  I  hate  my»> 
tery.  Read  that  letter." 
The  letter  was  from  Colonel  Talbot's  sister,  and  in  these  words : 

**  I  received  yours,  my  dearest  brother,  by  Hodges.  Sir  £.  W.  and  Mr.  R 
are  still  at  large,  but  are  not  permitted  to  leave  London.  I  wish  to  Heaven 
I  could  give  you  as  ^od  an  account  of  matters  in  the  square.  But  the  news 
of  the  unhappy  affair  at  Preston  came  upon  us  with  tne  dreadful  addition 
that  you  were  among  the  fallen.  You  know  Lady  Emily's  state  of  health, 
when  your  friendship  for  Sir  £.  induced  you  to  leave  her.  She  was  much 
harassed  withihe  sad  accounts  from  Scotland  of  the  rebellion  having  broken 
out ;  but  kept  up  her  spirits,  as,  she  said,  it  became  vour  wife,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  ruture  heir,  so  lone  hoped  for  in  vain.  Alas,  my  dear  brother, 
these  hopes  are  now  ended !  Notwithstanding  all  my  watchful  care,  this 
unhappy  rumour  reached  her  without  preparation.  She  was  taken  ill 
immediately ;  and  the  poor  infant  scarce  survived  its  birth.  Would  to  God 
this  were  aU  I    But  although  the  contradiction  of  the  horrible  report  by  your 

own  letter  has  greatly  revived  her  spirits,  yet  Dr. apprehends,  I  grieve 

to  say,  serious,  and  even  dangerous,  consequences  to  her  health,  especially 
from  the  uncertainty  in  which  she  must  necessariljr  remwn  for  some  time, 
aggravated  by  the  ideas  she  has  formed  of  the  ferocity  of  those  with  whom 
you  are  a  prisoner. 

"  Do  therefore,  my  dear  brother,  as  soon  as  this  reaches  you,  endeavour  to 

Sain  your  release,  by  parole,  by  ransom,  or  any  way  that  is  practicable.    I 
o  not  exaggerate  I^^my  Emily's  state  of  health ;  but  I  must  not— dare  not — 
suppress  the  truth. — ^£Ver,  my  dear  Philip,  your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"  Lucy  Talbot." 

Edward  stood  motionless  when  he  had  perused  this  letter ;  for  the  conclu* 
sion  was  inevitable,  that  by  the  Colonel's  journey  in  quest  of  him,  he  had 
incurred  this  heavy  calamity.  It  was  severe  enough,  even  in  its  irreme- 
diable part ;  for  Colonel  Talblot  and  Lady  Emily,  long  without  a  family,  had 
fondly  exulted  in  the  hopes  which  were  now  blasted.  But  this  disappoint 
ment  was  nothing  to  the  extent  of  the  threatened  evil ;  and  Edward,  with 
horror,  regarded  himself  as  the  original  cause  of  both. 

Ere  he  could  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  Colonel  Talbot  had  reco- 
vered his  usual  composure  of  manner,  tnough  his  troubled  eye  denoted  hiii 
mental  a^ny. 

"  She  is  a  woman,  my  young  friend,  who  may  justify  even  a  soldier's 
tears."  He  reached  him  the  miniature,  exhibiting  features  which  fully 
justified  this  eulogium ;  *'  and  yet,  God  knows,  what  you  see  of  her  there  u 
the  least  of  the  cnarms  she  possesses— possessed,  I  should  perhaps  say- 
But  God's  will  be  done !" 

"  You  must  fly — ^you  must  fly  instantly  to  her  relief.  It  is  not— it  shall 
not  be  too  late.'' 

"  Fly! — how  is  it  possible 7    I  am  a  prisoner — upon  parole." 

"  I  am  your  keeper — I  restore  your  parole — ^I  am  to  answer  for  you.*' 

*'  You  cannot  do  so  consistenUy  with  your  duty ;  nor  can  I  accept  a  di^ 
charge  from  you  with  due  regard  to  my  own  honour — ^you  would  be  made 
nsponsible." 

"  I  win  answer  it  with  my  head,  if  necessary,"  said  Waverley,  impetu- 
ously. "  I  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  loss  of  your  child — make  me 
not  the  murderer  of  your  wife.'' 

No,  my  dear  Edward,"  said  Talbot,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand, 

you  are  in  no  respect  to  blame ;  and  if  I  oonoealed  this  domestic  distresi 
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tor  two  daji^  it  was  lest  your  senBibilitj  shoald  view  it  in  that  light.  Yaa 
could  not  thmk  of  me,  haurdly  know  of  my  existence,  when  I  left  fingla&d  ia 
quest  of  you.  It  is  a  responsibility,  Heaven  knows,  sufficiently  heaTV  for 
mortality,  that  we  must  answer  for  the  foreseen  and  direct  results  ot  out 
actions, — ^for  tlieir  indirect  and  consequential  operation,  the  great  and  good 
Being,  who  alone  can  foresee  the  dependance  of  numan  eyents  on  each  oUier, 
hath  not  pronounced  his  frail  creatures  liable." 

"  But  tnat  you  should  have  left  Lady  Emily,''  stud  Waverley,  with  mudi 
emotion,  "  in  the  situation  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  to  a  husband, 
to  seek  a" 

*'  I  only  did  my  duly,"  answered  Colonel  Talbot,  calmly,  *'  and  I  do  not, 
ought  not»  to  regret  it.  If  the  path  of  gratitude  and  honour  were  always 
■mooth  and  easy,  there  would  be  little  merit  in  following  it ;  but  it  moTse 
often  in  contradiction  to  our  interest  and  passions,  and  solhetimee  to  our 
better  affections.  These  are  the  trials  of  life,  and  this,  though  not  the  least 
bitter,"  (the  tears  came  unbidden  to  his  eyes,)  "is  not  the  first  which  it 
has  been  my  fate  to  encounter. — ^But  we  will  talk  of  this  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  wringing  Warerley's  hands.  "  Qood-nisht ;  strire  to  forget  it  for  a 
few  hours.  &  will  da¥m,  I  think,  by  six,  and  it  is  now  past  two.  Good* 
night." 

fidward  retired,  without  trusting  hb  Toioe  with  a  reply. 
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IXSRTION. 

Whin  Colonel  Talbot  entered  the  breakfast-parlour  next  morning,  he 
learned  from  Waverley's  servant  that  our  hero  had  been  abroad  at  an  early 
hour,  and  was  not  yet  returned.  The  morning  was  well  advanced  before 
he  a^in  appeared.  He  arrived  out  of  breath,  out  with  an  air  of  joy  that 
astonished  Colonel  Talbot. 

**  There,"  said  he,  throwing  a  paper  on  the  table,  "  there  is  my  morning's 
work. — Alick,  pack  up  the  Colonel  s  clothes.    Make  haste,  make  haste." 

The  Colonel  examined  the  paper  with  astonishment.  It  wan  a  pass  from 
the  Chevalier  to  Colonel  Talbot,  to  repair  to  Leith,  or  any  other  port  in 
possession  of  his  Royal  Highness's  troops,  and  there  to  embark  for  England 
or  elsewhere,  at  his  free  pleasure ;  he  only  giving  his  parole  of  honour  not 
to  bear  arms  against  the  nouse  of  Stuart  for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  Colonel,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  eager* 
nees,  **  how  did  you  obtain  this  ?" 

**  I  was  at  the  Chevalier's  levee  as  soon  as  he  usually  rises.  He  was  ^ne 
to  the  camp  at  Duddinsston.  I  pursued  him  thither ;  asked  and  obtained 
an  audience— but  I  will  tell  you  not  a  word  more,  unless  I  see  you  begin  to 
pack." 

**  Before  I  know  whether  I  can  avail  myself  of  this  passport,  or  how  it 
was  obtained?" 

"  0,  you  can  take  out  the  thin^  again,  you  know. — Now  I  see  you  busy, 
I  will  go  on.  When  I  first  mentioned  your  name,  his  eyes  sparkled  almost 
as  bright  as  yours  did  two  minutes  since.  '  Had  you,'  he  earnestly  asked, 
*  shown  any  sentiments  favourable  to  his  cause  ?'  *  Not  in  the  least,  nor 
was  there  any  hope  you  would  do  so.'  His  countenance  fell.  I  requested 
your  freedom.     '  Impossible,'  be  said; — 'your  importance,  as  a  friend  and 
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oonfident  of  such  and  sach  penonages,  made  my  request  altogether  extraYa* 
gant.'  I  told  him  my  own  story  and  yours ;  and  asked  him  to  judge  what 
my  feelings  must  be  by  his  own.  lie  has  a  heart>  and  a  kind  one,  Colonel 
Talbot,  you  may  say  what  you  please.  He  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote 
the  pass  with  ms  own  hand.  '1  will  not  trust  myself  with  my  council/  he 
aaid ;  '  they  will  argue  me  out  of  what  is  right  I  will  not  endure  that  a 
friend,  valued  as  I  value  you,  should  be  loaded  with  the  painful  reflectionr 
which  must  afflict  you  in  case  of  further  misfortune  in  Colonel  Talooi's 
family ;  nor  will  I  keep  a  brave  enemy  a  prisoner  under  such  circumstances. 
Besides,'  said  he,  *  I  think  I  can  justifjr  myself  to  my  prudent  advisers,  by 

S leading  the  ^ood  effect  such  lenity  will  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  great 
Inglish  families  with  whom  Colonel  Talbot  is  connected.' " 

**  There  the  politician  peeped  out,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Well,  at  least  he  concluded  like  a  king's  son. — *  Take  the  passport ;  ( 
have  added  a  condition  for  form's  sake ;  but  if  the  Colonel  objects  to  it,  let 
him  depart  without  giving  any  parole  whatever.  I  come  here  to  war  with 
men,  but  not  to  distress  or  endanger  women.' " 

"Weil,  I  never  thought  to  have  been  so  much  indebted  to  the  Pre- 
tend"  

"  To  the  Prince,"  said  Waverley,  smiling. 

'*  To  the  Chevalier,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  it  is  a  eood  travelling  name,  and 
which  we  may  both  freely  use.    Did  he  say  any  tninff  more  7" 

**  Only  asked  if  there  was  any  thing  else  he  could  oblige  me  in ;  and  when 
I  replied  in  the  negative,  he  snook  me  by  the  hand,  and  wished  all  his  fol- 
lowers were  as  considerate,  since  some  friends  of  mine  not  only  asked  all 
he  had  to  bestow,  but  many  things  which  were  entirely  out  of  his  power,  ot 
that  of  the  greatest  sovereign  upon  earth.  Indeed,  he  said,  no  prince 
seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers,  so  like  the  Deity  as  himself,  if  you 
were  to  judge  from  the  extravagant  requests  which  they  daily  preferred  to 
him." 

**  Poor  young  gentleman  I"  said  the  Colonel;  "  I  suppose  he  begins  to  feel 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Well,  dear  Waverley,  this  is  more  than 
kind,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten  while  Philip  Talbot  can  remember  any- 
thing. My  life — pshaw — let  Emily  thank  you  for  that — this  is  a  favour 
worth  fifty  lives.  I  cannot  hesitate  on  giving  my  parole  in  the  circum- 
etanccs:  there  it  is — (he  wrote  it  out  inTorm) — and  now,  how  am  I  to  get 
off?" 

'*  All  that  is  settled :  your  baggage  is  packed,  my  horses  wait,  and  a  boat 
has  been  engaged,  by  the  Prince's  permission,  to  put  you  on  board  the  Fox 
frigate.     I  sent  a  messenger  down  to  Leith  on  purpose." 

**  That  will  do  excellently  well.  Captain  Beaver  is  my  particular  friend : 
he  will  put  me  ashore  at  Berwick  or  shields,  from  whence  I  can  ride  post 
to  London ; — and  you  must  entrust  me  with  the  packet  of  papers  which  you 
recovered  by  means  of  your  Miss  Bean  Lean.  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  using  them  to  your  advantage. — But  I  see  your  Highland  friend,  Glen 

what  do  you  call  his  barbarous  name  ?  and  his  orderly  with  him — ^I 

must  not  call  him  his  orderly  cut-throat  any  more,  I  suppose.  See  how  he 
walks  as  if  the  world  were  his  own,  with  the  bonnet  on  one  side  of  hia 
head,  and  his  plaid  puffed  out  across  his  breast  I  I  should  like  now  to  meet 
that  youth  where  my  hands  were  not  tied :  I  would  tame  his  pride,  or  he 
ahculd  tome  mine." 

"  For  shame,  Colonel  Talbot  I  vou  swell  at  sight  of  tartan,  as  the  bull  ia 
aaid  to  do  at  scarlet.  You  and  Mac-Ivor  have  some  points  not  much  unlike, 
40  far  as  national  prejudice  is  concerned." 

The  latter  part  of  this  discourse  took  place  in  the  street.  They  passed 
the  Chief,  the  Colonel  and  he  sternly  and  punctiliously  greeting  each  other, 
like  two  duellists  before  they  take  their  ground.  It  was  evident  the  dislike 
iras  mutual,     "i  never  see  that  surlv  fellow  that  dogs  his  heeU,"  said  th« 
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Golonol,  alter  he  had  mounted  his  hone,  "  but  he  reminds  me  of  liaet  S 
have  somewhere  heard— >apon  the  stage,  I  think : 


CloM  behind  him 


Stalks  raUen  Bertnim.  like  *  ■oroerer'a  fleiidy 
PraeMiif  to  be  employaiL'* 

'*  I  assure  you,  Colonel/'  said  Waverlej,  "  that  you  judge  too  harshly  of 
the  Highlanders." 

'*  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit ;  I  cannot  spare  them  a  jot — I  cannot  bate  thorn 
an  ace.  Let  them  stay  in  their  own  barren  mountains,  and  puff  and  swell, 
and  hang  their  bonnets  on  the  horns  of  the  moon,  if  they  have  a  mind ;  bat 
what  business  have  they  to  come  where  people  wear  breeches,  and  speak  an 
intelligible  language?  I  mean  intelligible  in  comparison  with  their  gib- 
berish, for  even  the  Lowlanders  talk  a  kind  of  English  little  better  than  the 

Negroes  in  Jamaica.    I  could  pity  the  Pr ,  I  mean  the  CheTalicr  him- 

seli,  for  having  so  many  desperadoes  about  him.  And  they  learn  their 
trade  so  early.  There  is  a  kind  of  subaltern  imp,  for  example,  a  sort  of 
sucking  devil,  whom  your  friend  Glenna — Glenamuck  there,  has  sometimes 
in  his  train.  To  look  at  him,  he  is  about  fifteen  years ;  but  he  is  a  century 
old  in  mischief  and  villany.  He  was  playing  at  quoits  the  other  day  in  the 
eourt ;  a  gentleman — a  decent-looking  person  enough— came  past,  and  as  a 
quoit  hit  his  shin,  he  lifled  his  cane :  but  my  young  bravo  whips  out  his 
pistol,  like  Beau  Clincher  in  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  and  had  not  a  scream 
of  Gardez  Veau  from  an  upper  window  set  all  parties  a  scampering  for  fear 
of  the  inevitable  consequences,  the  poor  gentleman  would  have  lost  his  life 
by  the  hands  of  that  little  cockatrice.'' 

**A  fine  character  you'll  give  of  Scotland  upon  your  return,  Colonel 
Talbot." 

"0,  Justice  Shallow,"  said  the  Colonel,  "will  save  me  the  trouble  — 
'Barren,  barren — beggars  all,  beg^rs  all.  Marry,  good  air,' — and  that 
only  when  you  are  famy  out  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  yet  come  to  Leith,  as  in 
our  case  at  present." 

In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  the  searport : 

The  hoet  rocked  at  the  pier  nf  iMth. 

Kull  load  the  wind  blew  down  the  feny; 
The  ship  rode  at  the  Berwick  Law-> 

**  Farewell,  Colonel ;  may  you  find  all  as  you  would  wish  it !  Perhaps 
we  may  meet  sooner  than  you  expect :  they  talk  of  an  immediate  route  lo 
England." 

"Tell  me  nothing  of  that,"  said  Talbot;  "I  wish  to  carry  no  news  cf 
your  motions." 

"  Simply  then,  adieu.  Say,  with  a  thousand  kind  greetings,  all  that  is 
dutiful  and  affectionate  to  Sir  Everard  and  Aunt  Rachel.  Think  of  me  as 
kindly  as  you  can  —  speak  of  me  as  indulgently  as  your  conscience  will 
permit,  and  once  more  adieu." 

"  And  adieu,  my  dear  Waverley ! — ^many,  many  thanks  for  your  kindness 
Unplaid  yourself  on  the  first  opportunity.    I  shall  ever  think  on  you  with 
gratitude,  and  the  worst  of  my  censure  shall  be.  Que  diable  aUott-U  fain 
dans  eette  gcdire  P* 

And  thus  the^  parted,  Colonel  Talbot  going  on  board  of  the  boat,  anil 
Waverley  returning  to  Edinburgh. 
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C|ia]ihr  l^t  /iftii-§tiitntl|« 


THB  MABCH. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  intrade  upon  the  proYince  of  history.  We  sliaJI 
therefore  only  remind  our  readers,  that  about  the  beginning  of  November 
the  Young  Chevalier,  at  the  head  of  about  six  thousand  men  at  the  utmost, 
resolved  to  peril  his  cause  on  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of 
England,  altnouffh  aware  of  the  mighty  preparations  which  were  made  for 
his  reception.  They  set  forward  on  this  crusade  in  weather  which  would 
have  rendered  any  other  troops  incapable  of  marching,  but  which  in  reality 

Save  these  active  mountaineers  advantages  over  a  less  hardy  enemy.  In 
efiance  of  a  superior  army  lying  upon  the  Borders,  under  Field  Marshal 
Wade,  they  besieged  and  took  Carlisle,  and  soon  afterwards  prosecuted 
their  daring  march  to  the  southward. 

As  Colonel  Mao-Ivor's  regiment  marched  in  the  van  of  the  clans,  he  and 
Waverley,  who  now  equalled  any  Highlander  in  the  endurance  of  fatigue, 
and  was  become  somewhat  aoquamted  with  their  language,  were  perpetually 
at  its  head.  They  marked  the  progress  of  the  army,  however,  with  very 
different  eyes.  Fersus,  all  air  and  fire,  and  confident  against  the  world  in 
arms,  measured  nothing  but  that  every  step  was  a  yard  nearer  London.  lie 
neither  asked,  expected,  nor  desired  any  aid,  except  that  of  the  clans,  to 
place  the  Stuarts  once  more  on  the  throne ;  and  when  by  chance  a  few 
adherents  joined  the  standard,  he  always  considered  them  in  the  light  of 
new  cliumants  upon  the  favours  of  the  future  monarch,  who,  he  concluded, 
must  therefore  subtract  for  their  gratification  so  much  of  the  bounty  which 
ooght  to  be  shared  among  his  Highland  followers. 

Sdward's  views  were  very  different.  He  could  not  but  observe,  that  ia 
those  towns  in  which  they  proclaimed  James  the  Third,  '"  no  man  criud, 
God  bless  him."  The  mob  stared  and  listened,  heartless,  stupified,  and 
dull,  but  gave  few  signs  even  of  that  boisterous  spirit  which  inauoes  them 
to  shout  upon  all  occasions,  for  the  mere  exercise  of  their  most  sweet  voices. 
The  Jacobites  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  north-western  counties 
abounded  with  wealthy  squires  and  hardy  yeomen,  devoted  to  the  caase  of 
the  White  Rose.  But  of  the  wealthier  Tories  they  saw  little.  Some  fled 
from  their  houses,  some  feigned  themselves  sick,  some  .surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  Government  as  suspected  persons.  Of  such  as  remained,  the 
ignorant  gazed  with  astonishment,  mixed  with  horror  and  aversion,  at  the 
wild  appearance,  unknown  language,  and  singular  garb,  of  the  Scottish 
clans.  And  to  the  more  prudent,  their  scanty  numbers,  apparent  deficiency 
in  discipline,  and  poverty  of  equipment,  seemed  certain  tokens  of  the  cala- 
mitous termination  of  their  rash  undertaking.  Thus  the  few  who  joined 
them  were  such  as  bigotry  of  political  principle  blinded  to  consequences, 
or  whose  broken  fortunes  induced  them  to  hazard  all  on  a  risk  so  desperate. 
The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  these  recruits, 
took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  answered  drily,  '*  that  he  could  not  but  havp 
an  excellent  opinion  of  them,  since  they  resembled  precisely  the  followers 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  good  King  David  at  the  cave  of  Adullam ; 
ridelicett  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt, 
and  every  on»  that  was  discontented,  which  the  vulgate  renders  bitter  of 
soul:  and  doubtless,''  he  said,  "they  will  prove  mighty  men  of  their  hands, 
and  there  is  much  need  that  tiiey  should,  tor  I  have  seen  many  a  sour  look 
cast  upon  us." 

But  none  of  these  considerations  moved  Fergus.     He  admired  the  loxu- 
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riant  beauty  of  the  coantry,  and  the  situation  of  many  of  the  seats  whioh 
they  pa88ea.     **  Is  Waverloy-IIonour  like  that  house,  £dward  ?" 

"  It  is  one  half  larger." 

"Is  jour  uncle's  park  as  fine  a  one  as  thatf" 

**  It  is  three  times  as  extensive,  and  rather  resembles  a  forest  than  a  men 
park." 

"Flora  will  be  &  happy  woman." 

"  I  hope  Miss  M  io-Ivor  will  have  much  reason  for  happiness,  anconnecte^ 
fith  Waverley-IIonour." 

"  I  hope  so  too ;  but,  to  be  mistress  of  such  a  place,  will  be  a  pretty  ad- 
ilition  to  the  sum  total" 

'*  An  addition,  the  want  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  amply  supplied  by  some 
other  means." 

"  IIow,"  said  Fergus,  stopping  short,  and  turning  upon  Waverley^ 
'*  How  am  I  to  understand  that,  Mr.  Waverley  7  —  Had  I  the  pleasure  to 
hear  you  aright?" 

"Perfectly  right,  Fergus." 

"  And  I  am  to  understand  that  you  no  longer  desire  my  alliance,  and  my 
sister's  hand?" 

"  Your  sister  has  refused  mine,"  said  Waverley,  "  both  directly,  and  by 
all  the  usual  means  by  which  ladies  repress  undesired  attentions." 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  answered  the  Ciiieftain,  "  of  a  lady  dismissing  or  a 
gentleman  withdrawing  his  suit,  after  it  has  been  approved  of  by  her  legal 
guardian,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  talking  the  matter  over 
with  the  lady.  You  did  not,  I  suppose,  expect  my  sister  to  drop  into  your 
mouth  like  a  ripe  plum,  the  first  moment  you  chose  to  open  it?" 

"  As  to  the  lady's  title  to  dismiss  her  lover,  Colonel,"  replied  Edward^ 
"  it  is  a  point  which  you  must  argue  with  her,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Ilighlanas  in  that  particular.  But  as  to  my  title  to  acquiesce 
in  a  rejection  from  her  without  an  appeal  to  your  interest,  I  will  tell  you 
plainly,  without  meaning  to  undervalue  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  admitted  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  that  I  would  not  take  the  hand  of  an  angel,  with  an 
empire  for  her  dowry,  if  her  consent  were  extorted  by  the  importunity  of 
friends  and  guardians,  and  did  not  flow  from  her  own  free  inclination.' 

"  An  angel,  with  the  dowry  of  an  empire,"  repeated  Fergus,  in  a  tone  of 

bitter  irony,  "  is  not  very  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  a shire  squire.— 

But  sir,"  cnanging  his  tone,  "  if  Flora  Mao-Ivor  have  not  the  dowry  of  an 
empire,  she  is  my  sister ;  and  that  is  sufficient  at  least  to  secure  her  against 
being  treated  with  anything  approachinir  to  levity." 

"  She  is  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  sir,"  said  Waverley,  with  firmness,  "  which  to 
me,  were  I  capable  of  treating  any  woman  with  levity,  would  be  a  more 
effectual  protection." 

The  brow  of  the  Chieftain  was  now  fully  clouded,  but  Edward  felt  too 
indignant  at  the  unreasonable  tone  which  he  had  adopted,  to  avert  the  storm 
by  the  least  concession.  They  both  stood  still  while  this  short  dialogue 
passed,  and  Fergus  seemed  half  disposed  to  say  something  more  violent, 
out,  by  a  strong  effort,  suppressed  his  passion,  and,  turning  his  face  for- 
ward, walked  sullenly  on.  As  they  had  always  hitherto  walked  together, 
and  almost  constantly  side  by  side,  Waverley  pursued  his  course  silently  in 
the  same  direction,  determined  to  let  the  Chief  take  his  own  time  in  recoveiv 
ing  the  good-humour  which  he  had  so  unreasonably  discarded,  and  firm  in 
his  resolution  not  to  bate  him  an  inch  of  dignity. 

After  they  had  marched  on  in  this  sullen  manner  about  a  mile,  Fergus 
resumed  the  discourse  in  a  different  tone.  "  I  believe  I  was  warm,  my  dear 
Edwanl,  but  you  provoke  me  with  your  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world. 
You  have  taken  pet  at  some  of  Flora's  prudery,  or  high-flying  notions  of 
loyalty,  and  now,  like  a  child,  you  quarrel  with  the  plaything  you  have 
been  crying  for,  and  bea :  me,  your  faithful  keeper,  because  my  arm  cannot 
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reach  to  Edinburgh  to  hand  it  to  you.  I  am  sure,  if  I  ti.j)  passionate,  the 
mortification  of  losing  the  alliance  of  such  a  friend,  after  your  arrangement 
had  been  the  talk  of  both  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  that  without  so 
much  as  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  might  well  provoke  calmer  blood  than 
mine.  I  shall  write  to  Edinburgh,  and  put  all  to  rights;  that  is,  if  ^ou 
desire  I  should  do  so,  —  as  indeed  I  cannot  suppose  that  your  good  opinion 
of  Flora,  it  being  such  as  you  have  often  expressed  to  me,  can  be  at  onoe 
laid  aside." 

'*  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,"  said  Edward,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  hurried  farther 
or  faster  than  he  chose,  in  a  matter  which  he  had  already  considered  aa 
br!)ken  off,  "  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  your  good  offices ;  and  cei^ 
toinly,  by  your  seal  on  my  behalf  in  such  an  affair,  you  do  me  no  small 
honour.  But  as  Miss  Mao-Ivor  has  made  her  election  freely  and  voluntjirily, 
and  as  all  my  attentions  in  Edinburgh  were  received  with  more  than  cold- 
ness, I  cannot,  in  justice  either  to  her  or  myself,  consent  that  she  should 
again  be  harassed  upon  this  topic.  I  would  have  mentioned  this  to  you 
some  time  since ; — but  you  saw  the  footing  upon  which  we  stood  together, 
and  must  have  understood  it.  Had  I  thought  otherwise,  I  would  have 
earlier  spoken ;  but  I  had  a  natural  reluctance  to  enter  upon  a  subject  so 
painful  to  us  both." 

"  0,  very  well,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Fergus,  haughtily,  "  the  thing  is  at 
%n  end.    I  have  no  occasion  to  press  my  sister  upon  an^r  man." 

"  Nor  have  I  any  occasion  to  court  repeated  rejection  from  the  same 
young  ladv,"  answered  Edward,  in  the  same  tone. 

*'  I  shall  make  due  inquiry,  however,"  said  the  Chieftain,  without  noticing 
the  interruption,  "  and  learn  what  my  sister  thinks  of  all  this :  we  will  then 
see  whether  it  is  to  end  here." 

"  Respecting  such  inquiries,  vou  will  of  course  be  guided  by  your  own 
judgment,"  said  Waverley.  "  It  is,  I  am  aware,  impossible  Miss  Mac-Ivor 
can  charge  her  mind ;  and  were  such  an  unsupposable  case  to  happen,  it  is 
certain  I  will  not  change  mine.  I  only  mention  this  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  future  misconstruction." 

Gladly  at  this  moment  would  Mao-Ivor  have  put  their  quarrel  to  a  per- 
sonal arbitrement ;  —  his  eye  flashed  fire,  and  he  measured  Edward  as  it  to 
choose  where  he  might  best  plant  a  mortal  wound.  But  although  we  do  not 
now  quarrel  according  to  tne  modes  and  figures  of  Caranza  or  Vincent 
Saviola,  no  one  knew  better  than  Fergus  that  there  must  be  some  decent 
pretext  for  a  mortal  duel.  For  instance,  you  may  challenge  a  man  for 
treading  on  your  corn  in  a  crowd,  or  for  pushing  you  up  to  the  wall,  or  for 
taking  your  seat  in  the  theatre ;  but  the  modern  code  of  honour  will  not 
permit  you  to  found  a  quarrel  upon  your  right  of  compelling  a  man  to 
continue  addresses  to  a  female  relative,  which  the  fair  lady  has  already 
refused.  So  that  Fergus  was  compelled  to  stomach  this  supposed  affront, 
until  the  whirligig  of  time,  whose  motion  he  promised  himself  he  would 
watch  most  sedulously,  should  bring  about  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 

Waverley's  servant  always  led  a  saddle-horse  for  him  in  the  rear  of  the 
battalion  to  which  he  was  attached,  though  his  master  seldom  rode.  But 
now,  incensed  at  the  domineering  and  unreasonable  conduct  of  his  late 
frisnd,  he  fell  behind  the  column,  and  mounted  his  horse,  resolving  to  seek 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  request  permission  to  volunteer  in  his  troop, 
instead  of  the  Mac-Ivor  regiment. 

*'A  happy  time  of  it  I  should  have  had,"  thought  he,  after  he  was 
mounted,  **  to  have  been  so  closely  allied  to  this  superb  specimen  of  pride 
And  self-opinion  and  passion.  A  colonel  I  why,  he  should  have  been  a 
generalissimo..  A  petty  chief  of  three  c  four  hundred  men  I  —  his  pride 
might  suffice  for  the  Cham  of  Tartary  —  the  Grand  Seignior  —  the  Great 
Mogul  I  I  am  well  free  of  him.  Were  Flora  an  angel,  she  would  bring 
▼ith  her  a  second  Lucifer  of  ambition  and  wrath  for  a  brother-in-Uw." 

v2 
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T]i-)  Bar'^n,  whose  learning  (like  Sancho's  jests  while  in  the  Sierra  Mo 
rena)  seemed  to  grow  mouldy  for  want  of  exercise,  joyfully  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  AVaverley's  ottering  his  service  in  his  regiment,  to  brine;  \i 
into  some  exertion.  The  good-natured  old  gentleman,  however,  laboured  to 
efi*ect  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  quondam  friends.  Fergus  turned  a 
cold  3ar  to  his  remonstrances,  though  he  gave  them  a  respectful  hearing ; 
and  lis  for  Waverley,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be  tne  first  in  court- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  intimacy  which  the  Chieftain  had  so  unreasonably 
disturbed.  The  Baron  then  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Prince,  who,  anxious 
to  prevent  quarrels  in  his  little  army,  declared  he  would  himself  remonstrate 
with  Colonel  Mao-Ivor  on  the  unreasonableness  of  his  conduct.  But,  in  the 
Lurry  of  their  march,  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
exert  his  influence  in  the  manner  proposed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Waverley  turned  the  instructions  he  had  received  while 
In  Gardiner's  dragoons  to  some  account,  and  assisted  the  Baron  in  his  com- 
mand as  a  sort  of  adjutant.  "  Parmi  les  aveugles  un  horgne  est  rai,**  says 
the  French  proverb ;  and  the  cavalry,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Lowland 
gentlemen,  their  tenants  and  servants,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Waverley's 
skill,  and  a  great  attachment  to  his  person.  This  was  indeed  partly  owing 
to  the  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at  the  distinguished  English  volunteer's 
leaTing  the  Highlanders  to  rank  among  them  ;  for  there  was  a  latent  grudge 
between  the  horse  and  foot,  not  only  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  servioee, 
but  because  most  of  the  gentlemen,  living  near  the  Highlands,  had  at  one 
time  or  pther  had  quarrels  with  the  tribes  m  their  vicinity,  and  all  of  them 
looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  Highlanders'  avowed  pretensions  to  supe- 
rior valour,  and  utility  in  the  Prince's  service. 


THE  CONFUSION  OF   KING   AGEAMANT's  GAMP. 

Ir  was  Waverley 's  custom  sometimes  to  ride  a  little  apart  from  the  main 
body,  to  look  at  any  object  of  curiosity  which  occurred  on  the  march.  They 
were  now  in  Lancashire,  when,  attracted  by  a  castellated  old  hall,  he  len 
the  squadron  for  half  an  hour,  to  take  a  survey  and  slight  sketch  of  it.  As 
he  returned  down  the  avenue,  he  was  met  by  Ensign  Maccombich.  This 
man  had  contracted  a  sort  of  regard  for  Edward  since  the  day  of  his  first 
seeing  him  at  Tully-Yeolan,  and  introducing  him  to  the  Highlands.  He 
seemed  to  loiter,  as  if  on  purpose  to  meet  with  our  hero.  Yet,  as  he  passed 
him,  he  only  approachea  his  stirrup,  and  pronounced  the  single  word, 
'*  Beware  I"  and  then  walked  swiftly  on,  shunning  all  further  communica- 
tion. 

Edward,  somewhat  surprised  at  this  hint,  followed  with  his  eyes  the 
course  of  Evan,  who  speedily  disappeared  among  the  trees.  His  servant, 
Alick  Polwarth,  who  was  in  attendance,  also  looked  after  the  Highlander, 
and  then  riding  up  close  to  his  master,  said, 

**  The  ne'er  be  in  me,  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe  amang  thae  Highland 
rinthereouts." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Alick  ?"  said  Waverley. 

'*  The  Mac-Ivors,  sir,  hae  gotten  it  into  their  heads,  that  ye  hae  affronted 
their  young  leddy.  Miss  Flora ;  and  I  hae  heard  mae  than  ane  say,  they 
wadna  tak  muckle  to  make  a  black-cock  o'  ye ;  and  ye  ken  weel  eneugh 
there's  mony  o'  them  wadna  mind  a  bawbee  the  seisin*;  a  ball  through 
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Ui6  Pnnce  Limsell,  aa  the  Chief  gae  them  the  wink — or  whether  he  dl^ 
or  no, — if  they  thought  it  a  thing  that  would  please  him  when  it  wa» 
dune." 

Waverley,  though  confident  that  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  was  incapable  of  such 
treachery,  was  by  no  means  equally  sure  of  the  forbearance  of  nis  followers 
lie  knew,  that  ^  here  the  honour  of  the  Chief  or  his  family  was  supposed 
to  be  touched,  the  happiest  man  would  be  he  tlutt  could  first  avenge  the 
stigma;  and  he  had  often  heard  them  quote  a  proverb,  "That  the  best 
revenge  was  the  most  speedy  and  most  safe."  Coupling  this  with  the 
hint  of  Evan,  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
ride  bnskly  back  to  the  squadron.  Ere  he  reached  the  end  of  the  long 
avenue,  however,  a  ball  whistled  past  him,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  was 
heard. 

"It«was  that  deeviPs  buckle,  Callum  Beg,"  said  Alick;  ''I  saw  him 
whisk  away  through  amang  the  reises." 

Edward,  justly  incensed  at  this  act  of  treachery,  galloped  out  of  the 
avenue,  and  observed  the  battalion  of  Mac-Ivor  at  some  distance  moving 
alon^  the  common,  in  which  it  terminated.  He  also  saw  an  individuu 
running  very  fast  to  join  the  party ;  this  he  concluded  was  the  intended 
assassin,  who,  by  leaping  an  enclosure,  might  easily  make  a  much  shorter 
path  to  the  main  body  than  he  could  find  on  horseback.  Unable  to  contain 
nimself,  he  commanded  Alick  to  go  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  about  half  a  mile  in  front,  and  acquaint  him  with 
what  had  happened.  He  himself  immediately  rode  up  to  Fergus's  regi- 
ment. The  Chief  himself  was  in  the  act  of  joining  them.  He  was  on 
horseback,  having  returned  from  waiting  on  the  Prince.  On  perceiving 
Edward  approaching,  he  ]>ut  his  horse  in  motion  towards  him. 

**  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,"  said  Waverley,  without  any  farther  salutation,  "  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  one  of  your  people  has  this  instant  fired  at  me 
from  a  lurking-place." 

**  As  that,"  answered  Mac-Ivor,  "  excepting  the  circumstance  of  a  lurk- 
ing-place, is  a  pleasure  which  I  presently  propose  to  myself,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  wnich  of  my  clansmen  dared  to  anticipate  me." 

*'I  shall  certainly  be  at  your  command  whenever  you  please;  —  the 
gentleman  who  took  your  office  upon  himself  is  your  page  there,  Callum 
l>eg. 

"  Stand  forth  from  the  ranks,  Callum  1   Did  you  fire  at  Mr.  Waverley  V 

**  No,"  answered  the  unblushing  Callum. 

**  You  did,"  said  Alick  Polwarth,  who  was  already  returned,  having  mot 
a  trooper  by  whom  he  despatched  an  account  of  what  was  going  forward  to 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  while  he  himself  returned  to  his  master  at  full 
gallop,  neither  sparing  the  rowels  of  his  spurs,  nor  the  sides  of  his  horse. 
**  You  did ;  I  saw  you  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  the  auld  kirk  at  Couding- 
ham." 

**  You  lie,"  replied  Callum,  with  his  usual  impenetrable  obstinacy.  The 
eombat  between  the  knights  would  certainly,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
kave  been  preceded  by  an  encounter  between  the  squires  (for  Alick  was  a 
•tout-hearted  Merseman,  and  feared  the  bow  of  Cupid  far  more  than  a 
Highlander's  dirk  or  claymore),  but  Fergus,  with  his  usual  tone  of  decision, 
demanded  Callum's  pistol.  The  cock  was  down,  the  pan  and  muzzle  were 
black  with  the  smoke :  it  had  been  that  instant  fired. 

"Take  that,"  said  Fergus,  striking  the  boy  upon  the  head  with  the 


sign  01  lite.  "  btana  stilt,  upon  your 
said  Fergus  to  the  rest  of  the  olan  ;  "  I  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  man 
who  interferes  between  Mr.  Waverley  and  me."  They  stood  motionless ; 
Evan  l>hu  a^^ne  showed  symptoms  of  vexation  and  anxiety,    (/allum  lay 
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on  the  groand  bleeding  copiously,  bat  no  one  ventured  to  give  him  an^ 
assistance.     It  seemed  as  if  he  had  gotten  liis  death-blow. 

"And  now  for  you,  Mr.  Waverley;  please  to  turn  your  horse  twenty 
yards  with  me  upon  the  common."  Wavorley  complied ;  and  Ferris,  con- 
fronting him  when  they  were  a  little  way  from  the  line  of  march,  said,  with 
great  affected  coolness,  "  I  could  not  but  wonder,  sir,  at  the  fickleness  of 
taste  which  you  were  pleased  to  express  the  other  day.  But  it  was  not  aa 
angel,  as  you  justly  observed,  who  had  charms  for  you,  unless  she  brought 
an  empire  for  her  fortune.  I  have  now  an  excellent  commentary  upon  that 
obscure  text." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  at  your  meanine,  Colonel  Mao-Ivor,  unless 
it  seems  plain  that^ou  intend  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  me." 

"Your  affected  ignorance  shall  not  serve  you,  sir.  The  Prince, — the 
Prince  himself,  has  acquainted  me  with  your  manoeuvres.  I  little  tJiought 
that  your  engagements  with  Mr.  Bradwardine  were  the  reason  of  your 
breaking  off  your  intended  match  with  my  sister.  I  suppose  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Baron  had  altered  the  destination  of  his  estate,  was  ouite  a 
sufficient  reason  for  slighting  your  friend's  sister,  and  carrying  off  your 
friend's  mistress." 

"Did  the  Prince  tell  you  I  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bradwardine?"  said 
Waverley.     "  Impossible." 

"  He  did,  sir,"  answered  Mao-Ivor ;  "  so,  either  draw  and  defend  your- 
self, or  resign  vour  pretensions  to  the  lady." 

"This  is  absolute  madness,"  exclaimed  Waverley,  "or  some  strange 
mistake  I" 

"  0 !  no  evasion  1  draw  your  sword !"  said  the  infuriated  Chieftain, — his 
uwn  already  unsheathed. 

"  Must  I  fight  in  a  madman's  quarrel  ?" 

"  Then  give  up  now,  and  for  ever,  all  pretensions  to  Miss  Bradwardine's 
hand." 

"  What  title  have  you,"  cried  Waverley,  utterly  losing  command  of  him- 
self, — "  What  title  have  you,  or  any  man  living,  to  dictate  such  terms  to 
me  ?"     And  ho  also  drew  his  sword. 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  followed  by  several  of  his 
troop,  came  up  on  the  spur,  some  from  curiosity,  others  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel,  which  they  indistinctlv  understood  had  broken  out  between  the 
Mao-Ivors  and  their  corps.  The  clan,  seeing  them  approach,  put  then> 
selves  in  motion  to  support  their  Chieftain,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  com- 
menced, which  seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  bloodshed.  A  hundred 
tongues  were  in  motion  at  once.  The  Baron  lectured,  the  Chieitain  stormed, 
the  Highlanders  screamed  in  Gaelic,  .the  horsemen  cursed  and  swore  in 
Lowland  Scotch.  At  length  matters  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Baron 
threatened  to  charge  the  Mao-Ivors  unless  they  resumed  their  ranks,  and 
many  of  them,  in  return,  presented  their  fire-arms  at  him  and  the  other 
troopers.  The  confusion  was  privately  fostered  by  old  Ballenkeiroch,  who 
made  no  doubt  that  his  own  day  of  vengeance  was  arrived,  when,  behold ! 
a  cry  arose  of  "lioom!  make  wayl — place  d  Monseigneur!  place  d  Moth 
geigneur  /"  This  announced  the  approach  of  the  Prince,  who  came  up  with 
a  party  of  Fitz-James's  foreign  dragoons  that  acted  as  his  body  guarcL  His 
arrival  produced  some  degree  of  oraer.  The  Highlanders  re-assumed  their 
ranks,  the  cavalry  fell  in  and  formed  squadron,  and  the  Baron  and  Chieftain 
were  silent. 

The  Prince  called  them  and  Waverley  before  him.  Having  heard  the 
original  cause  of  the  quarrel  through  the  villany  of  Callum  Beg,  he  ordered 
Mim  into  custody  of  the  provost-marshal  for  immediate  execution,  in  the 
event  of  his  surviving  the  chastisement  inflicted  by  his  Chieftain  Fergus, 
however,  in  a  tone  betwixt  claiming  a  right  and  asking  a  favour,  requested 
he  might  be  left  to  his  disposal,  and  promised  his  punishment  slm^ili 
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be  exemplary.  To  denv  this,  might  have  seemed  to  encroach  m  the 
patriarchal  authority  of  the  Chieftains,  of  which  they  were  very  jealous, 
and  they  were  not  persons  to  be  disobliged.  Galium  was  therefore  left  tc 
the  justice  of  his  own  tribe. 

The  Prince  next  demanded  to  know  the  new  cause  of  auarrel  between 
Colonel  Mao-Ivor  and  Waver  ley.  There  was  a  pause.  Both  gentlemen 
found  the  presence  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  (tor  by  this  time  all  three 
had  approached  the  Chevalier  by  his  command)  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  entering  upon  a  subject  where  the  name  of  his  daughter  must 
anavoidably  be  mentioned.  They  turned  their  eyes  on  the  ground,  with 
looks  in  which  shame  and  embarrassment  were  mingled  with  displecAure. 
The  Prince,  who  had  been  educated  amone;st  the  discontented  and  mutinous 
spirits  of  the  court  of  St.  Oermains,  where  feuds  of  every  kind  were  the 
daXlj  subject  of  solicitude  to  the  dethroned  sovereign,  had  served  his 
apprenticeship,  as  old  Frederick  of  Prussia  would  have  said,  to  the  trade 
01  royalty.  To  promote  or  restore  concord  among  his  followers  was  indis- 
pensable.    Accordingly  he  took  his  measures. 

**  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu !" 

"  Monseigneur  I"  said  a  very  handsome  French  cavalry  officer,  who  was 
in  attendance. 

"  Ayez  la  bont^  d'alligner  ces  montagnards  Ik,  ainsi  que  la  cavalerie,  s'il 
Tous  plait,  et  de  les  remettre  k  la  marche.  Yous  parlez  si  bien  TAnglois, 
oela  ne  vous  donneroit  pas  beaucoup  de  peine." 

**  Ah !  pas  de  tout,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Mons.  le  Compte  de  Beaujeu, 
his  head  bending  down  to  the  neck  of  his  little  prancing  highly-managed 
eharger.  Accordingly  he  piaffed  away,  in  high  spirits  and  confidence,  to 
the  head  of  Fergus's  regiment,  although  understanding  not  a  word  of 
Gaelic,  and  very  little  English. 

"  Messieurs  les  sauvages  Ecossois — dat  is — gentilmans  savages,  have  the 
goodness  d'arranger  vous." 

The  clan,  comprehending  the  order  more  from  the  gesture  than  the 
words,  and  seeing  the  Prince  himself  present,  hastened  to  dress  their 
ranks. 

"  Ah  I  ver  well  I  dat  is  fort  bien  I"  said  the  Count  de  Beaujeu.  "  Gentil- 
mans sauvages — mais  tr^s  bien  1 — Eh  bienl — Qu'estrce  que  vous  appellea 
visage.  Monsieur?"  (to  a  lounging  trooper  who  stood  by  him.)  '*  An,  oui  I 
face — Je  vous  remercie,  Monsieur. — (ientilshommcs,  have  de  goodness  to 
make  de  face  to  de  right  par  file,  dat  is,  by  files. — Marsh  I — Mais  trds 
bien — encore,  Messieurs;  0  faut  vous  mettre  h  la  marche  ....  Marchei 
done,  au  nom  de  Dieu,  parceque  j'ai  oubli6  le  mot  Anglois — mais  vous  dtes 
des  braves  gens,  et  me  comprenez  tr^s  bien." 

The  Count  next  hastened  to  put  the  cavalry  in  motion.  "Gentilmans 
cavalry,  jou  must  fall  in — Ah  I  par  ma  foi,  I  did  not  say  fall  off  I  I  am  a 
fear  de  little  gross  fat  gentilman  is  moche  hurt.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  1  c'est  le 
Commissaire  qui  nous  a  apport6  les  prdmi^res  nouvellee  de  cet  maudit 
fr.icas.    Je  suis  trop  f^chd.  Monsieur  I" 

But  poor  Macwheeble,  who,  with  a  sword  stuck  across  him,  and  a  whit4 
eockade  as  large  as  a  pancake,  now  figured  in  the  character  of  a  commis- 
sary, being  overturned  in  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  troopers  hastening 
to  get  themselves  in  order  in  the  Prince's  presence,  before  ne  could  rally 
his  galloway,  slunk  to  the  rear  amid  the  unrestrained  laughter  of  the 
spectators. 

"Eh  bien.  Messieurs,  wheel  to  de  right — Ah  I  dat  is  it! — Eh,  Monsieur 
4o  Bradwardine,  ayez  la  bont6  de  vous  mettre  k  la  t@te  de  votre  r^giment^ 
Mr,  par  Dieu,  je  n'cn  puis  plus !" 

The  Barun  of  Bradwardine  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaujeu,  after  he  had  fairly  expended  his  few  English  military 
prases.    One  purpose  of  the  Chevalier  was  thus  answered.    The  other  ha 
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Dioposed  was.  that  in  the  eagerness  to  hear  and  compreliend  commandii 
i88ued  through  6uch  an  indistinct  medium  in  his  own  presence,  tlie  thoughts 
of  the  soldiers  in  both  corps  might  get  a  current  different  from  the  angry 
channel  in  which  they  were  flowing  at  the  time. 

Charles  Edward  was  no  sooner  Icfl  with  the  Chieftain  and  Waverley,  the 
rebC  of  his  attendants  bein^  at  some  distance,  than  he  said,  **  If  I  owed 
less  to  your  disinterested  friendship,  I  could  be  most  seriously  angry  with 
both  of  you  for  this  very  extraordinary  and*  causeless  broil,  at  a  moment 
when  my  father's  i^errice  so  decidedly  demands  the  most  perfect  unanimity. 
But  the  worst  of  my  situation  is,  that  my  very  best  friends  hold  they  have 
liberty  to  ruin  themselves,  as  well  as  the  cause  they  are  engaged  in,  upoo 
the  slightest  caprice.'' 

Both  the  young  men  protested  their  resolution  to  submit  every  difference 
to  his  arbitration.  "  Indeed,"  said  Edward,  "  I  hardly  know  of  what  I 
am  accused.  I  nought  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  merely  to  mention  that  I  had 
narrowly  escaped  assassination  at  the  hand  of  his  immediate  depen- 
dent— a  dastardly  revenge  which  I  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  author- 
ising. As  to  the  cause  for  which  he  is  disposed  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upoD 
me,  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  unless  it  be  that  he  accuses  me,  most  unjustly, 
of  having  engaged  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  in  prejudice  of  his  pre- 
tensions.^ 

"  If  there  is  an  error,"  said  the  Chieflain,  "  it  arises  from  a  conversa- 
tion which  I  held  this  morning  with  his  Royal  Highness  himself." 

"With  me ?"  said  the  Chevalier ;  " how  can  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  have  so 
far  misunderstood  me  ?" 

He  then  led  Fergus  aside,  and,  afler  five  minutes'  earnest  conversation, 
spurred  his  horse  towards  Edward.  **  Is  it  possible — nay,  ride  up,  Colonel, 
for  I  desire  no  secrets — Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  I  am  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  you  are  an  accepted  lover  of  Miss  Bradwardine? — a  fact 
of  which  I  was  by  circumstances,  though  not  by  communication  from  you, 
so  absolutely  convinced,  that  I  alleged  it  to  Vich  Ian  Yohr  this  morning 
as  a  reason  why,  without  offence  to  him,  you  might  not  oontinue  to  be 
ambitious  of  an  alliance,  which,  to  an  unengaged  person,  even  though  once 
repulsed,  holds  out  too  many  charms  to  be  lightly  laid  aside." 

"Your  Royal  Highness,"  said  Waverley,  "must  have  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances altogether  unknown  to  me,  when  you  did  me  the  distinguished 
honour  of  supposing  me  an  accepted  lover  of  Miss  Bradwardine.  I  feel 
the  distinction  implied  in  the  supposition,  but  I  have  no  title  to  it.  For  the 
rest,  my  confidence  in  my  own  merits  is  too  justly  slight  to  admit  of  my 
hoping  for  success  in  any  quarter  after  positive  rejection." 

The  Chevalier  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  steadily  at  them  both, 
and  then  said,  "  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Waverley,  you  are  a  less  happy  maq 
than  I  conceived  I  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  you. — But  now,  gentle- 
men, allow  me  to  be  umpire  in  this  matter,  not  as  Prince  Regent^  but  as 
Charles  Stuart^  a  brother  adventurer  with  you  in  the  same  gtulant  cause. 
Lay  my  pretensions  to  be  obeyed  by  you  entirely  out  of  view,  and  consider 
your  own  honour,  and  how  far  it  is  well,  or  becoming,  to  give  our  enemies 
the  advantage,  and  our  friends  the  scandal,  of  showing  that,  few  as  we 
are,  we  are  not  united.  And  forgive  me  if  I  add,  that  the  names  of  the 
ladies  who  have  been  mentioned,  crave  more  respect  from  us  all  than  to  be 
made  themes  of  discord." 

He  took  Fergus  a  little  apart,  and  spoke  to  him  very  earnestly  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  then  returning  to  Waverley,  said — "I  believe  I  have 
satisfied  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,  that  his  resentment  was  founded  upon  a  mis- 
conception, to  which,  indeed,  I  myself  gave  rise ;  and  I  trust  Mr.  Waver- 
ley is  too  generous  to  harbour  any  recollection  of  what  is  prist,  when  I 
assure  him  that  such  is  the  case. — You  must  state  this  mutter  properly  to 
your  clan,  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  precipitate}  vio 
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i6nce."    Fergus  bowed.     "  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
to  see  yoii  ihako  hands." 

They  advanced  coldly,  and  with  measured  steps,  each  apparently  reluc 
tant  to  appear  most  forward  in  concesMion.     They  did,  nowever,  shake 
hands,  and  parted,  taking  a  respectful  leave  of  the  Chevalier. 

Charles  Edward*  then  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Mac-Ivors,  threw  himself 

*  'I  he  Author  uf  Wuvtriey  ha»  hern  cbunted  with  paiiitinr  the  irounf  Adventurer  in  oninari  more  amiahle 
Uuui  hi<  rluii«n«ir  ilt^orvtid.  But  hRvin«  known  many  icuJiviiloaiLf  who  were  near  hm  perwin.  hn  hu  hcri; 
doc  ibe«l  sio&tnhnK  ic  he  liffhi  in  winch  Uicmh  eye-wiiueanas  saw  hs  tenifier  and  qu«lim*iilHnis.  Stmielhint 
niiu4  h(t  NllowtM],  no  doubt,  to  the  natural  exaxicerationJi  of  thane  who  rememhtired  hiin  as  the  hold  and  ad- 
v«iit<iruu»  Prince,  in  whoee  CMuae  tli«y  bud  braTcU  death  and  rain ;  but  ia  their  erideuce  to  pve  place  euiirel? 
to  Uttti  uf  a  Miu«le  niuUuinltrui  T 

I  tiave  already  nor  iced  the  iniputationa  thrown  by  the  Chevalrer  Juhnatiine  on  the  Prince's  otumfre.  Bnt 
■onie  imrt  at  It^susl  of  tlmt  fj^eutleiiian'n  lale  la  purely  roiiMniK.  It  would  not.  for  inatauce,  be  supiMjtied.  that 
a*  ih«  lime  he  it  favonnuc  iim  with  the  hifhly-wn»ucht  acttuunt  of  hit  anionr  with  the  achiroble  PecKio.  Hie 
Chavaiier  Jtilins  one  wa-s  a  utarned  num.  wlunte  itraiidehild  in  now  alive,  or  that  tlie  whole  areuai»itanitHl 
itiiry  conoemiuK  the  ourm^enus  veniEeance  laken  by  Gonluu  of  Abhectiie  on  a  Preabytenan  clencyintui,  la 
eunrely  a(iocrypiial.  At  lue  aaiiit*  linie  it  mny  bf  adiniued.  that  the  Prince,  like  otbera  of  hia  family,  did  not 
eateeni  thn  Mervioeii  doti«t  him  by  hiM  adiiereiita  ao  hiehl)'  as  he  oufht.  kkJucat^  in  hwh  hleaa  (»f  his  here- 
ditary h«ht.  be  bus  been  aup|M«cd  to  huve  held  every  extortion  and  sacrifice  nuide  in  bis  cause  as  ta«i  niucli  the 
duty  of  the  peisou  niaiiiiiic  iu  to  iiient  eztravaKant  icnitiittde  on  his  pnrt.  Dr.  King's  evidence  (wbwb  bis 
leaviiif  the  Jai^ihire  interest  renders  xoniewhat  doobii'ul)  ciMts  to  stntn^hen  tliis  opinuin. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  Jobnaione's  Memoirs  hns  qnoieu  a  story  said  to  lie  told  by  H«lvetiQS,  staiinic  that 
Friuoe  CbarU:*  I-idwnnJ,  fur  from  einliarkiiif  mt  his  uiiriiiit  exhibition,  was  literally  IhkiimI  hand  niaJ  font,  aial 
to  which  he  seems  diirfNised  to  yield  credit.  Now.  ii  Iwiiik  a  f»et  as  well  known  as  any  in  his  hmtory,  aitd,  so 
far  as  I  know,  entirely  utaii^paied.  that  the  Prince's  personal  eiKreaties  and  urmoity  positively  forced  Bois- 
dale  and  Uwhirl  uilo  in»'UrrecUon,  when  they  wrre  eiinieidly  dmiroUM  that  be  would  put  olfhis  attempt  until 
he  could  obtain  a  Haffieieul  forc««  frtnii  Fmncc,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  remncile  his  alleged  relucuince  to 
dnderlake  ihe  expeditmn.  with  his  desperutely  iiiMstiiur  on  carryitiK  the  riiting  inUi  eOect,  airainst  the  advice 
and  entreaty  of  his  most  powerful  snd  uki»I  sage  pwrtisaiis.  Surely  a  man  who  bad  been  carried  liound  on 
board  the  vessel  whicth  brouKht  him  to  so  desperate  au  euierpriae,  would  have  laken  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  reluctance  of  his  partaiana,  lo  return  lo  France  in  safely. 

It  is  averrtrd  in  Jolinatifiie's  Memuira.  that  (■hiirles  feklwoid  left  the  field  of  Culludra  without  doing  the  nt- 
nost  to  dispute  the  victory:  and,  to  give  the  evidence  mi  Inith  sides,  there  is  in  existence  the  more  trusts 
Worthy  lestimouy  of  Lord  Elcho,  who  spates,  that  be  hiiiwelf  earnektiy  exhorted  the  Priiit«  tti  charge  at  the 
bead  of  the  left  wimr,  wbich  was  entire,  aiai  nstneve  the  day,  or  die  with  hoiM»ur.  And  (ni  his  counsel  being 
decbne«l,  L4>rd  Elcho  took  leave  of  him  wtth  a  bitter  execrataio,  sweanu«  he  would  never  look  on  his  liioe 
agaiu.  and  kept  his  word. 

On  llie  other  hiual.  it  seem*  to  have  been  Ihe  opinion  of  alnHwt  all  Uie  other  officers,  that  the  day  was  irre- 
trievalily  hMty— one  wing  of  tlie  Highlanders  being  entirely  routed,  tb*^  rest  of  the  army  out-iiunifiered,  oat- 
flauked.  and  in  a  condition  UAally  nitpeless.  In  this  siiuutioo  of  thiiigM.  the  Irish  officers  who  surnmiideil 
Charles's  peraon  iuterl'<»red  to  foirse  hiiii  off  the  field.  A  cornet  who  was  nhiae  to  the  Prince,  left  a  strouK 
•lleBtation«  that  he  had  set'U  Sir  Thomas  Sheritlan  seize  the  bridle  of  his  bone,  and  turn  hint  niund.  There 
i»  some  discreimitcy  of  evidence:  but  the  opmnHi  of  U>nl  KIcho.  a  man  of  fiery  temper,  and  desperate  at  the 
ruin  w1iM*b  he  beheld  |mpei,ding.  cunnoi  lairly  be  tuken.  in  pr»*judioe  of  a  chanider  lor  oiurage  whir4i  is  iuti- 
nutted  hy  the  narure  of  the  enterpnse  itself,  by  the  Prince's  ••agi'rness  to  fight  on  all  occaMhMis.  by  his  deter- 
niinatiiiu  to  advance  from  l^srhy  to  LmdiMi.  and  by  the  presen<»  of  mind  winch  he  manifested  during  the 
ItMiiantir  penh  of  his  escape.  'The  author  is  inr  from  clnimiiig  for  this  unfortunate  rier»»n  tlie  praise  due  te 
■pleiidid  talents;  but  he  continues  to  be  of  opinion,  tlmt  at  the  period  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  a  mind  capable 
oi  fucinx  danger  and  aspirinc  lo  fame. 

That  Charles  EdwurJ  had  the  advantages  of  n  gracefal  presence,  courtesy,  and  an  address  and  manner 
beooailiiir  hn  staiuMi.  the  author  never  heard  disputed  by  any  wlio  approached  his  penam,  nor  does  he  con- 
leive  iliai  tliese  quidities  are  overcliarged  in  the  preiteiil  aiteinpi  lo  sketch  bis  ^Nirirait.  The  following  ex- 
tracts, corrttbumtive  of  tlie  general  opinion  reKpecting  the  Prince's  amiable  disptsiition,  are  taken  from  a 
ntanOMa'ipt  account  at  his  romantic  expedition,  by  James  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell.  of  which  I  poesess  a  copy, 
by  ihe  fnend^hip  of  J  Metizit^  Ksq.  or  litfiiddells.  Tlie  autlnir.  thoogh  partial  to  the  Prince,  whom  he  iaiin- 
fully  followed,  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  and  candid  man.  and  well  aoqtiaiaied  with  Ihe  intri|cues  among  the 
Adventurer  s  council  :— 

**  Everybody  was  mightily  taken  with  the  Prince's  fiyare  and  personal  behavwar.  There  was  but  one  voice 
ahnui  them  Tluaie  whom  iniereKi  or  prejudge  made  a  runaway  t<i  his  cause,  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  they  wiehed  bini  well  in  ail  other  rrsiwcis,  and  could  hurdly  blame  him  for  his  pres<*nt  undertoking. 
Sundry  things  had  concurred  to  rame  bis  diameter  to  the  highret  pitch,  besidea  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  conduct  that  bad  hiilierto  apiieared  in  the  execution  of  it  There  were  several  inaunces  of 
good-naiture  and  hunianily  that  had  n.  Jde  a  great  impreasion  on  (leople's  minds.  I  shall  ccHifine  niyseli  to  two 
or  Lliree.  Iiumediateiy  af^er  the  battle,  as  the  Pnuoe  was  nding  along  the  ground  that  Cope's  army  bad 
•crupied  a  few  minoies  before,  one  of  the  officers  came  op  lo  congratulate  him,  and  said,  pointing  to  the 
killed.  *Sir,  there  are  your  enemies  at  your  feet.'  The  Prince,  far  fniin  exulting,  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
ciMupiKsiou  for  bis  huher's  deluded  subiecta.  whom  he  dedared  be  was  heartily  sorry  to  see  in  that  poMiire. 
Next  day,  while  the  Pnuce  was  at  Pinkie-house,  a  riiizen  of  Edinburgh  rame  to  make  some  representation 
to  Secreury  Murray  about  the  tents  that  city  was  ordered  to  furnish  arnunst  a  certain  day.  Murray  hap- 
pened U%  be  out  of  the  way.  which  the  Prince  heantig  of.  called  to  have  the  gentleman  brought  to  liini.  shv 
ing«  he  would  rather  despatch  the  business,  whatever  it  was.  himself,  than  have  the  gentleman  wiiit.  winch 
be  did,  by  granting  vnn  thing  that  was  asketl.  So  much  affalaiity  in  a  young  prince.  flu»hed  with  vicUiiy* 
4iew  encomiums  even  from  b»  enemies.  But  what  gave  the  pettple  tlie  higliesl  idea  of  bini.  was  the  nega- 
tive he  gave  to  a  thing  that  very  nearly  concerned  his  interest,  and  upi>n  which  the  success  of  bin  eiilerpri»e 
Krbaps  depended.  It  was  pn»poaed  to  seial  one  of  the  prisoners  to  London,  Ui  deniaiul  of  Uiat  court  a  nirtel 
r  the  exchange  of  prisoners  taken,  and  to  bo  taken  dniius  this  war,  and  to  lulimnte  that  a  refiiMil  would  lie 
kioked  upon  a*  a  res4>|utiiin  on  their  part  to  give  no  quarter.  It  was  visible  a  cartel  would  Ins  of  grciU  nd- 
VLtttage  to  the  Prince's  affiiirs:  his  friends  would  be  more  ready  lo  declare  fi>r  him  if  tliey  had  iiothinx  lo  fear 
I  «t  the  chance  of  war  in  the  field;  and  if  the  court  of  Ltmdon  refused  Ui  settle  a  cartel,  Ihe  Pnnce  was 
auUioriaed  U*  treat  his  priMiners  in  tiie  same  manner  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  deteriuined  to  treat  such  id 
the  PriiiceV  friends  as  niiKht  fall  int«i  hix  bunds :  it  was  urged  that  a  few  examples  would  conipe.1  the  CAtu" 
•f  lAodon  to  cot..ply.  It  was  to  be  preeiinied  that  the  officers  of.  the  English  annv  would  make  a  point  of  it 
They  had  never  engaged  in  ihe  service  but  upon  such  terms  as  are  iu  ii>>e  among 'all  civilized  nations,  and  it 
ermld  be  I'o  slain  upon  their  lionour  lo  l»y  down  iheir  comiuission<«  if  these  terms  were  not  ol verve d,  and 
that  owing  U^  the  obstinacy  of  their  own  Prince.    Though  thai  scheme  was  plautgble,  »im1  represenlod  as 

«IT  important,  the  Prince  could  never  be -brought  into  it;  ii  was  below  him.  he  said,  to  make  empty  threats 
he  nad  would  never  piii  Kuch  aa  those  into  execution ;  he  would  never  in  cold  blood  take  away  livee  which 
•i  d  he  saved  in  heat  of  action,  at  the  peril  of  Ins  own.  These  were  not  the  only  proofs  of  good  nature  the 
1*riMe  |av%  ahottt  tha  tune.    Eveiy  d^y  produced  something  new  uf  this  kinL   Tbeee  tbinge  aoltened  tbe 
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from  his  horse,  bogged  a  drink  out  i>f  old  Ballenkeiroch's  cantine,  nnd 
marched  about  half  a  mile  along  with  them,  inquiring  into  the  historv  nnd 
connexions  of  Sliochd  nan  Ivor,  adroitly  using  the  few  words  of  Gaelic  he 
possessed,  and  affecting  a  great  desire  to  learn  it  more  thoroughly.  He 
then  mounted  his  horse  once  more,  and  galloped  to  the  Baron's  cavalry, 
which  was  in  front ;  halted  them,  and  examined  their  accoutrements  and 
state  of  discipline ;  took  notice  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  and  even  of  the 
cadets;  inquired  after  tlieir  ladies,  and  commended  their  horses; — rode 
about  an  hour  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  endured  three  long 
stories  about  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

*'  Ah,  Beaujeu,  mon  cher  ami,"  said  he  as  he  returned  to  his  usual  tlac* 
in  the  line  of  march,  "  que  mon  metier  de  prince  errant  est  ennuyanti^  par 
fois.     Mais,  courage  1  c'est  le  grand  jeu,  apr^s  tout." 


C|ra]tttt  t|)t  /ifti(-3ltiit|r. 


A    SKIRMISH. 

The  reader  need  hardly  to  be  reminded,  that,  after  a  council  of  war  held 
at  Derby  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  Highlanders  relinquished  their  des- 
perate attempt  to  penetrate  farther  into  England,  and,  greatly  to  the  dia- 
satisfaction  of  their  young  and  daring  leader,  positively  determined  to  return 
, northward.  They  commenced  their  retreat  accordingly,  and  bv  the  extreme 
celerity  of  their  movements,  outstripped  the  motions  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  now  pursued  them  wiui  a  very  large  body  of  cavalry. 

This  retreat  was  a  virtual  resignation  of  their  towering  hopes.  None 
had  been  so  sanguine  as  Fergus  Mac-Ivor;  none,  consequently,  was  so 
cruelly  mortified  at  the  change  of  measures.  He  argued,  or  rather  remon- 
strated, with  the  utmost  vehemence  at  the  council  of  war ;  and,  when  his 
opinion  was  rejected,  shed  tears  of  grief  and  indignation.  From  that  mo- 
ment his  whole  manner  was  so  much  altered,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
recognised  for  the  same  soaring  and  ardent  spirit,  for  whom  the  whole  earth 
seemed  too  narrow  but  a  week  before.  The  retreat  had  continued  for  several 
days,  when  Edward,  to  his  surprise,  early  on  the  12th  of  December,  received 
a  visit  from  the  Chieftain  in  his  quarters,  in  a  hamlet  about  half  way 
between  Shap  and  Penrith. 

Having  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Chieflain  since  their  rupture,  Edward 
waited  with  some  anxiety  an  explanation  ^f  tUs  unexpected  visit;  nor 
could  he  help  being  surprised,  and  somewhat  shocked,  with  the  change  in 
his  appearance.  His  eye  had  lost  much  of  its  fire ;  his  cheek  was  honow, 
his  voice  was  lan^iid ;  even  his  gait  seemed  less  firm  and  elastic  than  it 
was  wont ;  and  his  dress,  to  which  he  used  to  be  particularly  attentive,  was 
now  carelessly  flung  about  him.  He  invited  Edward  to  walk  out  with  him 
by  the  little  river  in  the  vicinity;  and  smiled  in  a  melancholy  manner  when 
he  observed  him  take  down  and  buckle  on  his  sword. 

nKoiir  of  D  miliunr  ircivemniont.  which  was  nnlf  imputed  to  the  neoenity  of  his  aflkin,  and  which  he  ••■ 
doaroared  to  make  as  Keniln  and  easy  as  iKjasihle." 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Pniioe  sometini«$s  exacted  rocire  elate  and  ceremonial  than  aeemed  to  soit  hiscoa- 
dilion :  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  sume  atriclness  of  etiquette  was  altogether  iiidixperiMble  where  he  muat 
othprw»e  have  Iwen  expined  to  xenenil  intrunnti.  He  could  also  endure,  with  a  food  vrace,  the  relorta  wliicb 
his  aileclation  of  reremonv  aomrtiines  ezpoewiii  him  to.  (I  is  sivd,  fur  example,  that  Grant  nf  Glenmnnatob 
havinc^  mads  a  liaisty  march  tii  jom  rhnrlex.  at  the  head  of  liis  clan,  rushed  into  the  Prince's  preaence  at  Holy> 
rood,  with  uncemiKiuioiia  haste,  wtilioiit  having  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  toilet.  The  Pnnce  received 
hiui  kuidly.bat  not  without  a  hint  that  a  prpvions  interview  with  the  bartier  mirht  not  have  tieen  whoUf 
annecessary.  "  It  is  not  heartllen  lM>yR.'*  nnswemi  the  displeased  Chief,  "  who  are  to  do  your  Royal  Hj(^ 
B«H8*a  tiini^      The  Chevalier  look  the  rebuke  in  enoil  part. 

On  the  whole,  if  Prince  Charles  had  ciiiir>'jded  his  lift?  ntHtn  after  his  mimculous  escape,  hia  cliancter  lb 
■Mtory  must  have  sttMid  v«nr  hifch.  As  it  was.  his  ataiinn  is  anifMirct  thoMe,  a  certain  brUliav*.  voa  »m  s^ 
wheee  life  forms  a  remarkubl*  'vmtraat  to  all  which  precAiiles.  and  nil  which  folluwa  it 
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As  MMn  M  they  were  in  a  wild  sequestered  path  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
ibe  Chief  broke  out, — "  Our  fine  adventure  is  now  totally  ruined,  Waverley, 
and  I  wish  to  know  what  you  intend  to  do :  —  nay,  never  stare  at  me,  man. 
1  tell  you  I  received  a  packet  from  my  sister  yesterday,  and,  had  I  got  thi« 
information  it  contains  sooner,  it  would  have  prevented  a  quarrel,  which  I 
am  always  vexed  when  I  think  of.  In  a  letter  written  after  our  dispute,  I 
acquainted  her  vrith  the  cause  of  it ;  and  she  now  replies  to  me,  that  she 
never  had,  nor  could  have,  any  purpose  of  living  vou  encouragement ;  su 
that  it  seems  I  have  acted  like  a  madman. — Poor  Flora  I  she  writes  in  high 
spirits ;  what  a  change  will  the  news  of  this  unhappy  retreat  make  in  her 
■tate  of  mind  I" 

Waverley,  who  was  really  much  affected  by  the  deep  tone  of  melancholy 
with  which  Fergus  spoke,  affectionately  entreated  him  to  banish  from  hia 
remembrance  any  unkindness  which  had  arisen  between  them,  and  they 
once  more  shook  hands,  but  now  with  sincere  cordiality.  Fergus  again 
inquired  of  Waverley  what  he  intended  to  do.  **  Had  you  not  better  leave 
this  luckless  army,  and  get  down  before  us  into  Scotland,  and  embark  for 
the  Continent  from  some  of  the  eastern  ports  that  are  still  in  our  possession  T 
When  you  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  your  friends  will  easily  ne^tiate  your 

Sardon ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish  you  would  carry  Rose  Bradwar- 
ine  with  you  as  your  wife,  and  take  Flora  also  under  your  point  protec- 
tion.''— Edward  looked  surprised — "  She  loves  you,  and  I  believe  you  love 
her,  though,  perhaps,  you  have  not  found  it  out,  for  you  are  not  celebrated  for 
knowing  vour  own  mind  very  pointedly."    He  said  this  with  a  sort  of  smile. 

"  How  r'  answered  Edward,  *'  can  you  advise  me  to  desert  the  expedition 
in  which  we  are  all  embarked  V 

**  Embarked  V*  said  Fergus ;  "  the  vessel  is  goins  to  pieces,  and  it  is  full 
time  for  all  who  can,  to  get  into  the  long-boat  and  leave  her." 

"  Why,  what  will  other  gentlemen  do?"  answered  Waverley,  "and  why 
did  the  Highland  Chiefs  consent  to  this  retreat,  if  it  is  so  ruinous  ?" 

**0,"  replied  Mao-Ivor,  "they  think  that,  as  on  former  occasions,  the 
heading,  hanging,  and  forfeiting,  will  chiefly  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Lowland 
ffentry ;  that  they  will  be  lefl  secure  in  their  poverty  and  their  fastnesses, 
Uiere,  according  to  their  proverb,  *  to  listen  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill  till 
the  waters  abate.'  But  they  will  be  disappointed;  they  have  been  too  often 
troublesome  to  be  so  repeatedly  passed  over,  and  this  time  John  Bull  has 
been  too  heartily  frightened  to  recover  his  good  humour  for  some  time. 
The  Hanoverian  ministers  always  deserved  to  be  hanged  for  rascals ;  but 
now,  if  they  get  the  power  in  their  hands,  —  as,  sooner  or  later,  they  must, 
since  there  is  neither  rising  in  England  nor  assistance  from  France,  —  they 
will  deserve  the  gallows  as  fools,  if  they  leave  a  single  clan  in  the  Hiehlan<u 
in  a  situation  to  be  again  troublesome  to  Qovemment.  Ay,  they  will  make 
root-and-branch-work,  I  warrant  them." 

"And  while  you  recommend  flight  to  me,"  said  Edward,  —  "a  counsel 
which  I  would  rather  die  than  embrace,  —  what  are  your  own  views  ?" 

'^O,"  answered  Fergus,  with  a  melancholy  air,  "my  fate  is  settled.  Dead 
or  captive  I  must  be  before  to-morrow." 

**  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  that,  my  friend  ?"  said  Edward.  **  The  enemy 
is  still  a  day's  march  in  our  rear,  and  if  he  oomes  up,  we  are  still  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  in  check.     Remember  Qladsmuir." 

"What  I  tell  you  is  true  notwithstanding,  so  far  as  I  am  individually 
concerned." 

"Upon  what  authority  can  you  found  so  melancholy  a  prediction?"  asked 
Wnverley. 

"On  one  which  never  failed  a  person  of  my  house.  I  have  seen,"  h« 
«ud,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  have  seen  the  Bodach  Qlas." 

"Bodach  Glas?" 

'  Yo8  -  have  you  been  so  long  at  Glennaquoich,  and  never  heard  'A  th« 
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Orey  Spectre?  thoagh  indeed  there  is  a  certain  reluctance  among  ua  %$ 
mention  him/' 

"No,  never." 

"  Ah !  it  would  have  been  a  tale  for  poor  Flora  to  have  told  ^rou.  Or,  it 
that  hill  were  Bonmore,  and  that  long  blue  lake,  which  jou  see  just  winding 
towards  jon  mountainous  country,  were  Loch  Tay,  or  my  own  Loch  an  Ri, 
the  tale  would  be  better  suited  with  scenery.  However,  let  us  sit  down  on 
this  knoll ;  even  Saddleback  and  Ulswater  will  suit  what  I  have  to  say  better 
than  the  English  hedge-rows,  enclosures,  and  farm-houses.  You  roust 
know,  then,  that  when  my  ancestor,  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  wasted  Northumboiv 
land,  there  was  associated  with  him  in  the  expedition  a  sort  of  Southland 
Chief,  or  captain  of  a  band  of  Lowlanders,  called  Halbert  Hall.  In  their 
return  through  the  Cheviots,  they  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  great 
booty  they  had  acquired,  and  came  from  words  to  blows.  The  Lowlanders 
were  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  their  chief  fell  the  last,  covered  with  wounds  by 
the  sword  of  my  ancestors.  Since  that  time,  his  spirit  has  crossed  the  Yicb 
Ian  Vor  of  the  day  when  any  great  disaster  was  impending,  but  especially 
before  approachine  death.  My  father  saw  him  twice ;  once  before  he  was 
made  prisoner  at  oheriff-Muir ;  another  time,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  died." 

"  How  can  you,  my  dear  Fer^s,  tell  such  nonsense  with  a  grave  face?" 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  it ;  but  I  tell  you  tlie  truth,  ascertained  by 
three  hundred  years'  experience  at  least,  and  last  nieht  by  my  own  ejw. 

**  The  particulars,  for  heaven's  sake !"  said  Waveney,  with  eagerness. 

**  I  will,  on  condition  you  will  not  attempt  a  jest  on  Uie  subject.  —  Since 
this  unhappy  retreat  commenced,  I  have  scarce  ever  been  able  to  sleep  for 
thinking  of  my  clan,  and  of  this  poor  Prince,  whom  they  are  leading  back 
like  a  doe  in  a  stringi  whether  he  will  or  no,  and  of  the  downfall  of  my 
family.    Last  night  I  felt  so  feverish  that  I  left  my  quarters,  and  walked 

out,  in  hopes  the  keen  frosty  air  would  brace  my  nerves 1  cannot  tell 

how  much  I  dislike  going  on,  for  I  know  you  will  hardly  believe  me.  How- 
ever— I  crossed  a  small  foot-bridge,  and  kept  walking  backwards  and  foi^ 
wards,  when  I  observed  with  surprise,  by  the  clear  moonlij^bt,  a  tall  figure 
in  a  grey  plaid,  such  as  shepheras  wear  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  which, 
move  at  wnat  pace  I  would,  xept  regularly  about  four  yards  before  me." 

"  You  saw  a  Cumberland  peasant  in  his  ordinary  dress,  probably." 

"No :  I  thought  so  at  first,  and  was  astonished  at  the  man's  audacity  in 
daring  to  dog  me.  I  called  to  him  but  received  no  answer.  I  felt  an 
anxious  throbbing  at  my  heart ;  and  to  ascertain  what  I  dreaded,  I  stood 
still,  and  turned  myself  on  the  same  spot  successively  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass  —  By  Heaven,  Edward,  turn  where  I  would,  the  figure  was 
instantly  before  my  eyes,  at  precisely  the  same  distance  I  I  was  then  con- 
vinced it  was  the  bodach  Qlas.  My  hair  bristled,  and  my  knees  shook.  I 
manned  myself,  however,  and  determined  to  return  to  my  quarters.  My 
ghastly  visitant  glided  before  me,  (for  I  cannot  say  he  walked),  until  he 
reached  the  foot-bridge :  there  he  stopped,  and  turned  full  round.  I  must 
either  wade  the  river,  or  pass  him  as  close  as  I  am  to  you.  A  desperate 
courage,  founded  on  the  belief  that  my  death  was  near,  made  me  resolve  to 
make  my  way  in  despite  of  him.  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  drew  my 
sword,  and  uttered,  'In  the  name  of  God,  Evil  Spirit,  give  place  I'  *Vich 
lan  Vo",'  it  said,  in  a  voice  that  made  my  very  blood  curdle,  *  beware  of  to- 
morrow!' It  seemed  at  that  moment  not  half  a  yard  from  my  sword's 
point ;  but  the  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  it  was  gone,  and  nothing 
furtlier  to  obstruct  my  passage.  I  got  home,  and  threw  myself  on  my  bed, 
where  I  spent  a  few  hours  heavily  enough ;  and  this  morning,  as  no  enemy 
was  reported  to  be  near  us,  I  took  my  horse,  and  rode  forward  to  make  vf 
matters  with  you.  I  would  not  willingly  iiXi  until  I  am  in  charity  with  e 
wronged  friend." 
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Edward  had  little  doubt  that  this  phantom  was  the  operation  of  an 
exhaustod  frame  and  depressed  spirits,  working  on  the  beliei  common  to  lU' 
fiighlandors  in  such  superstitions.  He  did  not  the  less  pity  Fergus,  for 
whom,  in  his  present  distress,  he  felt  all  his  former  regara  reyive.  With 
the  view  of  diverting  his  mind  from  these  gloomy  images,  he  offered  vrith 
the  Baron's  permission,  which  he  knew  he  could  readily  obtain,  to  remain 
tn  his  quarters  till  Fergus's  corps  should  come  up,  and  then  to  march  witii 
them  as  usual.  The  Chief  seemed  much  pleased,  yet  hesitated  to  docepl 
the  offer. 

**  We  are,  you  know»  in  the  rear, — ^the  post  of  danger  in  a  retreat." 

"  And  therefbre.the  post  of  honour." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Chieftain,  "  let  Alick  have  your  horse  in  readineH, 
in  case  we  should  be  over-matched,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  yoor 
company  once  more." 

The  rear-guard  were  late  in  making  their  appearance,  having  been  delayed 
by  various  accidents  and  by  the  badness  or  the  roitds.  At  length  tney 
entered  the  hamlet  When  Waverley  joined  the  clan  Mac-Ivor,  arm  in  arm 
with  their  Chieftain^  all  the  resentment  they  had  entertained  against  him 
seemed  blown  off  at  once.  Evan  Dhu  received  him  with  a  grin  of  congra- 
tulation ;  and  even  Callum,  who  was  running  about  as  active  as  ever,  pale 
indeed,  and  with  a  great  patch  on  his  head,  appeared  delighted  to  see  him. 

"  That  rallows-bird's  skuII,"  said  Fergus,  "  must  be  harder  than  marble: 
the  lock  of  the  pistol  was  actually  broken." 

"  How  could  you  strike  so  young  a  lad  so  hard  ?"  said  Waverley,  with 
some  interest. 

*'  Why,  if  I  did  not  strike  hard  sometimes,  the  rascals  would  forget  them- 
selves." 

They  were  now  in  full  march,  every  caution  being  taken  to  prevent  sur- 
prise. Fergus's  people,  and  a  fine  clan  regiment  from  Badenoch,  com- 
manded by  Cluny  Mao-Pherson,  had  the  rear.  They  had  passed  a  large 
open  moor,  and  were  entering  into  the  enclosures  which  surround  a  small 
Tillage  called  Clifton.  The  winter  sun  had  set,  and  Edward  began  to  rally 
Fergus  upon  the  false  predictions  of  the  Grey  Spirit.  "  The  ides  of  Marco 
are  not  past,  said  Mao-Ivor  with  a  smile ;  when,  suddenly  casting  his  eyes 
back  on  the  moor,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  was  indistinctly  seen  to  hover  upon 
its  brown  and  dark  sunace.  To  line  the  enclosures  facing  the  open  ground, 
and  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  must  move  from  it  upon  the  village,  was 
the  work  of  a  short  time.  While  these  manoeuvres  were  accomplishing, 
night  sunk  down,  dark  and  gloomy,  though  the  moon  was  at  full.  Some* 
times,  however,  she  gleamed  forth  a  dubious  light  uoon  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Highlanders  did  not  remain  long  undisturbed  in  the  defensive  position 
they  had  adopted.  Favoured  by  the  night,  one  large  body  of  dismounted 
dragoons  attempted  to  force  the  enclosures,  while  another,  equally  strong, 
strove  to  penetrate  by  the  high  road.  Both  were  received  by  such  a  heavy 
fire  as  disconcerted  their  ranks,  and  effectually  checked  their  progress. 
Unsatisfied  with  the  advantage  thus  gained,  Fergus,  to  whose  ardent  spirit 
tiie  approach  of  danger  seemed  to  restore  all  its  elasticity,  di^awing  his 
sword,  and  calling  out  '^  Claymore  I"  encouraged  his  men,  by  voice  and 
example,  to  break  through  the  hedge  which  divided  them,  and  rush  down 
upon  the  enemy.  Mingling  with  the  dismounted  dragoons,  they  forced 
them,  at  the  sword-point,  to  fly  to  the  open  moor,  where  a  considerable 
number  were  cut  to  pieces.  But  the  moon,  which  suddenly  shone  out, 
showed  to  the  English  the  small  number  of  assailants,  disordered  b^  their 
own  success.  Two  squadrons  of  horse  moving  to  the  support  of  their  com- 
panions,  the  Highlanders  endeavoured  to  recover  the  enclosures.  But 
several  of  them,  amongst  others  their  brave  Chieftain,  were  cut  off  and  sur- 
rounded before  they  could  effect  their  purpose.  Waverley,  looking  eagerly 
for  Fergus,  from  whom«  as  well  as  from  the  retreating  body  of  his  toUowem. 
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ne  had  beon  separated  in  the  darkness  and  tumult,  sn^  him,  with  Evai.  Dhii 
%ud  Cullum,  defending  themselves  desperately  against  a  dozen  of  horsemen, 
who  were  hewing  at  diem  with  their  lung  broadswords.  The  moon  was 
again  at  that  moment  totallj  overclouded,  and  Edward,  in  the  obscurity, 
could  neither  bring  aid  to  his  friends,  nor  discover  which  way  lay  his  owa 
road  to  rejoin  the  rear-guard.  After  once  or  twice  narrowly  escaping  being 
slain  or  made  prisoner  by  parties  of  the  cavalry  whom  he  encountered  in 
the  darkness,  he  at  lenzth  reached  an  enclosure,  and,  clambering  over  it, 
concluded  himself  in  safety,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Highland  forces,  whose 
pipes  he  heard  at  some  distance.  For  Fergus  hardly  a  hope  remained, 
unless  that  he  might  be  made  prisoner.  Revolving  his  fate  with  sorrow 
and  anxiety,  the  superstition  of  the  Bodach  Glas  recurred  to  Edward's  re- 
oollection,  and  he  said  to  himself,  with  internal  surprise,  "  What,  can  tha 
devil  speak  truth  T"* 

*  Th«  following  arooQDt  of  the  tkinnish  al  Cliftoo  n  eztraetad  ftmni  thn  maoawnrtpt  Merooira  of  Efaa 
Macpherion  of  Cfiinjr.  Chief  of  the  clno  Macpheraon.  who  had  the  merit  of  tapportinf  the  priiKcipal  brunt  of 
that  dpinted  aflkir.  Ilie  Menioira  appear  lo  nave  been  oompoaed  about  1755.  ouly  ten  yeara  after  the  aetioa 
had  taken  piatv.  Thejr  were  written  in  Fraone,  where  that  (allant  Chief  resided  lo  exile,  which  acooouta 
fcr  auine  Galliniitaia  which  itccur  in  the  iinrnitive. 

"In  the  Prinre'a  return  from  Derby  buck  towaida  Soiillitnd, my  Lord  Oeoree  Mnrray,  LJeatenant'GenerBl. 
eheerfully  nharit'd  himself  with  the  ciimmand  of  the  rear;  a  post,  which,  altho*  hanonrable,  was  ait^mlea 
with  rr..at  danrer.  ninny  difficulties,  and  no  smnll  fatirue :  for  the  Prince  heme  Bppreh4>n»irre  that  hia  retreat 
to  Soetland  niieUt  be  cut  lUT  Inr  Mamchall  Wade,  who  lay  to  the  northward  <>f  him  with  an  amiie  much 
•appenor  Um  what  H.  R.  M.  haul,  while  the  Duke  of  C«Hnb«Tland  with  his  whole  ruvalne  followed  hard  in 
the  rear,  was  ohliffed  to  hasten  his  marches.  It  was  not.  therefore,  poMilde  f4»r  the  artilirte  in  march  m>  fhat 
as  the  Prince's  arinie.  in  the  depth  of  winter,  extremely  had  weather,  and  tbi>  worst  roads  in  Emrlaiid ;  ao 
Liird  Goorce  Murray  was  ohiiired  often  to  amtinue  his  marches  lone  after  it  was  dark  almost  every  night, 
while  at  lh«*  same  time,  he  had  frequent  allarnis  and  disturbunoes  from  tit*  Duke  of  Comiierland'b  advanc'd 
Bartiea.  I'nwanls  the  evening  of  ihe  tweutie-eirhl  December  17i5.  the  Prince  entered  the  town  of  Penrith, 
in  the  Province  of  Comherluiid.  But  as  Lord  lietirfe  Murray  could  not  bring  up  Ihe  artilirie  so  fast  as  he 
won'd  have  wiah'd,  he  was  oltiiged  to  pass  the  night  six  miles  short  of  that  town,  together  with  the  regiment 
M  Mme  Dooel  of  Glengame.  which  that  day  happened  to  have  the  arrear  guaid.  The  Prince,  in  order  lo 
reflresh  his  armie,  and  id  give  my  Lord  George  aud  the  ariline  time  to  come  up.  resolved  to  sejour  the  SSth 
at  Penrith :  so  onJerad  his  little  army  t4)  appear  in  the  morning  under  arms,  in  order  tn  be  reviewed,  and  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  nunihers  stood  fn>m  his  haveing  entered  England.  It  did  not  at  that  tinie  amount 
tofiOOO  foot  in  alL  with  about  400  cavairie.  composed  of  ttie  noblesse  who  serv'd  as  volunteers,  part  of  whoa 
fonn*d  a  fiivt  troop  of  guanls  for  the  Pnnce,  under  the  nmimand  of  Mv  Lord  Eichoe,  now  Comte  de  Weema, 
who.  being  uroscnbed.  is  presently  m  France.  Another  part  formed  a  second  tn»un  of  guanls  under  th« 
oommand  or  Mv  Lord  Balmirino,  who  was  beheaded  at  the  tower  of  London.    A  third  pMt  serv'd  under  Uf 


Lord  le  Comte  de  Kilmaniook.  who  was  likewise  beheaded  at  the  Tower.  A  fourth  part  serv'd  under  Mjr 
Lord  Pitsligow.  who  is  also  pmscnbed :  which  cavalria,  iho*  very  few  in  numbeni,  being  all  Nobleaae,  were 
very  bmve,  and  of  inftuite  advantage  to  the  foot,  not  only  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  in  serving  a*  advanced 

Sards  on  the  several  marches,  and  in  petroling  dureing  the  night  on  the  difiierent  randa  whicm  led  towards 
B  towns  where  the  army  happened  to  quarter. 

"While  tins  small  army  wan  out  in  a  body  on  the  29lh  December,  upon  a  rising  ground  to  the  norlhwani 
of  Penrith,  passing  review,  Muns  de  Clnny,  with  his  tribe,  was  ordered  to  the  Bridge  of  Clifton,  alioot  a 
Bkile  lo  southward  of  Peunih,  uAer  having  [was'd  in  review  befi*re  Moos.  Palullo,  who  was  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  the  troops,  and  was  likewise  Quarter  Masttr  General  of  the  army,  and  Is  now  in  Francs 
They  remained  under  arms  at  the  Bndge.  waiting  Ihe  arrival  of  My  Lord  George  Murray  with  the  artjiine. 
whom  Mons.  de  Clnny  had  orders  to  cover  m  passing  the  bridge.  They  arrived  about  nunsett  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  Duke  ol  Coniberland  with  the  whole  body  of  his  csvalrie.  reckoned  upwards  of  31X10  strong, 
•bout  a  thoiisaud  of  whom,  as  near  as  might  be  computed,  dismounted,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  Ihe 
artilirie  towards  the  bridge,  while  the  Duke  and  the  others  remained  on  horseback  in  order  to  attack  iho 
arrear.  My  I»id  George  Murray  ndvanced.  and  althungh  he  found  Mons.  de  Cluny  and  his  tribe  in  good 
spirits  under  arms,  yet  the  circnmstanoe  appear'd  extremely  delicate.  The  numbers  were  vastly  unequall. 
tind  the  attack  seeni'il  very  dangerous;  so  my  liord  George  declin'd  giving  onlera  to  such  time  a*  he  ask'd 
Mons.  de  Cluny's  oppinion.  '  I  wdl  attack  them  with  all  my  heart.'  says  Mons.  de  Cluny.  *if  you  order  ine.* 
'I  do  order  it  then,'  answered  my  LonI  George,  and  immediately  went  on  himself  along  nith  Mons.  do 
C3nny.  and  fought  sword  in  hand  on  foot,  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  single  tribe  of  MacpherH»OR.  'iWy  in  a  inuni«»ai 
made  their  way  through  a  strong  heilge  of  thorns,  under  the  cover  whereof  the  cavalrie  had  taken  tlioir 
station,  in  the  struggle  of  passing  which  hedge  My  Lunl  Geonte  Murray,  being  dreaaed  ea  suHUosiMrti.  as  ail 
the  armv  were,  ItaA  his  b<inei  and  wig ;  m  continued  to  fight  bare-headed  during  the  action.  I'hey  at  ^lHt 
inade  a  brisk  discharge  of  their  fire  arms  on  the  enemy,  then  attacked  them  with  their  sabres,  and  made  o 
great  slaughter  a  considerable  time,  which  i>hlised  Comberland  and  his  cavalrie  to  fly  with  preopitation  aod 
ua  great  cuofuftion ;  in  so  much,  that  if  the  Pnnce  bad  been  pmvkled  in  a  suflllcient  number  of  cavalrie  lo 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  disorder,  it  is  beyond  queslitai  that  the  Duke  of  Coinberiiiid  and  the  bulk  of 
kiB  cavalrie  had  been  taken  pnsonera.  By  this  time  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  not  possible  lo  view  or  nuin- 
bsr  the  skid,  who  filled  all  Ihe  ditchea  whiuh  happened  to  be  on  Ihe  ground  where  they  stood.  Bum  was 
eoniputed  that,  besides  those  who  went  off  wounded,  upwards  of  a  hundred  at  least  were  left  on  the  spot. 
among  whom  was  Colonel  Honey  wood,  who  commanded  the  dismounted  cavalrie.  whose  sabre,  of  ctHisMler- 
able  value,  Mons.  de  Cluny  brought  off,  aud  still  preserves;  and  his  tnbe  lykeways  brought  off  many  arms; 
—  the  Colonel  wh  afterwards  taken  up.  and.  his  wounds  being  dress'd,  with  great  difficultie  recovered. 
Mons.  de  Cluny  lost  onlv  in  the  action  twelve  men,  of  whom  some  haveing  been  only  wounded,  fell  after- 
wanls  into  the  hands  oi  the  enemy,  and  were  sent  as  slaves  to  America,  whence  several  of  them  returned, 
and  fme  of  them  la  now  in  France,  a  seijeant  in  the  Regiment  of  Royal  Soots.  How  soon  tlie  aorounts  or 
the  eneniie'k  approach  hud  reached  the  Pnnce,  H.  R.  H.  had  immediately  ordered  Mi-Lord  le  Comte  do 
Naime.  Brigadier,  who,  being  pniscribed,  is  now  in  France,  with  the  three  batalions  uf  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
the  Iwialion  of  the  Duke  ofrerth,  and  some  other  troups  under  his  C(»mmand,  in  order  to  support  Cluny, 
ami  lo  bring  off  the  artilirie.  But  the  action  was  intirely  over  before  the  Couite  de  N<iirne,  with  Iiis  com- 
mantl,  cou'd  reach  nigh  to  the  plane  They  therefore  reittm*d  all  to  Penrith,  and  the  artdire  marched  up 
•B  gMMl  order.  Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ever  afterwards  dare  lo  come  within  day'i  march  of  tJi« 
Pnane  and  his  army  dureing  the  ctKirse  of  all  that  retrsat,  v  hich  was  condnrtsd  with  frsat  prndfiioa  aor*. 
■Ua*?.  whoa  m  some  manner  sanxHiuded  by  enemies.'' 
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hlDWARD  was  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous  situation.  He  soos 
lost  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes ;  and,  what  was  yet  more  unpleasant,  when, 
after  searching  long  in  vain,  and  scrambling  through  .many  enclosures,  ha 
at  length  approached  the  high  road,  he  learned,  from  the  unwelcome  noise 
of  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  that  the  English  cavalry  now  occupied  it» 
and  consequently  were  between  him  and  the  Highlanders.  Precluded, 
therefore,  from  advancing  in  a  straight  direction,  he  resolved  to  avoid  the 
English  military,  and  endeavour  to  Join  his  friends  by  making  a  circuit  to 
the  left,  for  which  a  beaten  path  deviating  from  the  main  road  in  that 
direction,  seemed  to  afford  faculties.  The  path  was  muddy,  and  the  night 
dark  and  cold ;  but  even  these  inconveniences  were  hardly  felt  amidst  the 
apprehensions  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  King's  forces  reasonably 
excited  in  his  bosom. 

After  walking  about  three  miles,  he  at  length  reached  a  hamlet.  Con* 
flcious  that  the  common  people  were  in  general  unfavourable  to  the  cause 
he  had  espoused,  yet  desirous,  if  possible,  to  procure  a  horse  and  guide  to 
Penrith,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  rear,  it  not  the  main  body,  of  the 
Chevalier's  army,  he  approached  the  alehouse  of  the  place.  There  was  a 
great  noise  within :  he  paused  to  listen.  A  round  English  oath  or  two,  and 
Uie  burden  of  a  campaign  song,  convinced  him  the  hamlet  also  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Duke  or  Cumberland's  soldiers.  Endeavouring  to  retire  from 
it  as  softly  as  possible,  and  blessing  the  obscurity  which  hitherto  he  had 
murmured  against,  Waverley  groped  his  way  the  best  he  could  along  a 
small  paling,  which  seemed  the  boundary  of  some  cottage  garden.  As  he 
reached  the  gate  of  this  little  enclosure,  his  outstretched  hand  was  grasped 
by  that  of  a  female,  whose  voice  at  the  same  time  uttered,  **  Edward,  is 't 
thou,  man  ?" 

^'Ilere  is  some  unlucky  mistake,"  thought  Edward,  struggling,  but 
gently,  to  disengage  himself. 

'*  Naen  o'  thy  foun,  now,  man,  or  the  red  cwoats  will  hear  thee ;  the^ 
bae  been  houlerying  and  peulerying  every  ane  that  past  alehouse  door  this 
noight  to  make  them  drive  their  waggons  and  sick  loike.  Come  into 
feyther's,  or  they  '11  do  ho  a  mischief." 

"  A  good  hint,"  thought  Waverley,  following  the  girl  through  the  little 
garden  into  a  brick-pav^  kitchen,  where  she  set  herself  to  kindle  a  match 
at  an  expiring  fire,  and  with  the  match  to  light  a  candle.  She  had  no 
sooner  looked  on  Edward,  than  she  dropped  the  light,  with  a  shrill  scream 
of  "  0  feyther !  feythor !" 

The  father,  thus  invoked,  spoxiily  appeared, — a  sturdy  old  farmer,  in  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  boots  pulled  on  without  stockings,  having  just 
started  from  his  bed ; — ^the  rest  of  his  dress  was  only  a  Westmoreland  states- 
man's robe-de-chambre, — ^that  is,  his  shirt.  Uis  figure  was  displayed  to 
advantage,  by  a  candle  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand ;  in  his  right  he  bran* 
dished  a  poker. 

"  What  hast  ho  here,  wench  ?" 

"  0 !"  cried  the  poor  girl,  almost  going  off  in  hysterics,  "  I  thought  it  was 
Ned  Williams,  ana  it  is  one  of  the  plaid-men  I" 

•*  And  what  was  thee  ganging  to  do  wi'  Ned  Williams  at  this  time  o* 
noight  T"  To  this,  which  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  que«» 
Vions  more  easily  asked  than  answered,  the  rosy-cheeked  damsel  made  DC 
reply,  but  continued  sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands. 
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*'Aad  thee,  lad,  dost  ho  know  that  the  dragoons  be  a  town?  Dost  h^ 
know  that,  mon  ?— ad,  they'll  eliver  thee  loike  a  turnip,  mon." 

"  I  know  my  life  is  in  great  danger,"  said  Waverley,  "  but  if  you  can 
assist  me,  I  will  reward  you  handsomely.  I  am  no  Scotchman,  but  an 
unfortunate  English  gentleman." 

*'  Be  ho  Scot  or  no,"  said  the  honest  farmer,  **  I  wish  thou  hadst  kept  tho 
other  side  of  the  hallan.  But  since  thou  art  here,  Jacob  Jopson  will  betraj 
no  man's  bluid ;  and  the  plaids  were  gay  canny,  and  did  not  do  so  mucn 
mischief  when  they  were  here  yesterday."  Accordingly,  he  set  seriously 
about  sheltering  and  refreshing  our  hero  for  the  night.  The  fire.wM 
peedily  rekindled,  but  with  precaution  against  its  light  being  seen  from 
witliout.  The  jolly  yeoman  cut  a  rasher  of  bacon,  which  Cicely  soon 
broiled,  and  her  father  added  a  swingeing  tankard  of  his  best  ale.  It  was 
settled,  that  Edward  should  remain  there  till  the  troops  marched  in  tho 
morning,  then  hire  or  buy  a  horse  from  the  farmer,  and,  with  the  best 
directions  that  could  be  obtained,  endeavour  to  overtake  his  friends.  A 
clean,  though  coarse  bed,  received  him  after  the  fatigues  of  this  unhappy 
day. 

With  the  morning  arrived  the  news  that  the  Highlanders  had  evacuated 
Penrith,  and  marched  off  towards  Carlisle ;  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  in  possession  of  Penrith,  and  that  detacfalientB  of  his  army  covered  the 
roads  in  every  direction.  To  attempt  to  get  through  undiscovered,  would 
be  an  act  of  the  most  frantic  temerity.  Ned  Williams  (the  right  Edward) 
was  now  called  to  council  by  Cicely  and  her  father.  Ned,  who  perhaps  did 
not  care  that  his  handsome  namesake  should  remain  too  long  in  the  same 
house  with  his  sweetheart,  for  fear  of  fresh  mistakes,  proposed  that  Wa- 
verley, exchanging  his  uniform  and  plaid  for  the  dress  of  the  country,  should 
go  with  him  to  his  father's  farm  near  Ulswater,  and  remain  in  that  undis- 
turbed retirement  until  the  military  movements  in  the  country  should  have 
ceased  to  render  his  departure  hazardous.  A  price  was  also  agreed  upon, 
at  which^  the  stranger  might  board  with  Farmer  Williams,  if  he  thought 

S roper,  till  he  could  depart  with  safety.    It  was  of  moderate  amount ;  the 
istress  of  his  situation,  among  this  honest  and  simple-hearted  race,  being 
considered  as  no  reason  for  increasing  their  demand. 

The  necessary  articles  of  dress  were  accordingly  procured ;  and,  by  fol^ 
lowing  by-paths,  known  to  the  young  farmer,  they  hoped  to  escape  any 
unpleasant  rencontre.  A  recompense  for  their  hospitality  was  refused 
peremptorily  by  old  Jopson  and  his  cherry-cheeked  daughter ;  a  kiss  paid 
the  one,  and  a  nearty  snake  of  the  hand  the  other.  Both  seemed  anxious 
for  their  guest's  safety,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  kind  wishes. 

In  the  course  of  their  route,  Edward,  with  his  ^uide,  traversed  those  fields 
which  the  night  before  had  been  the  scene  of  action.  A  brief  gleam  of  De- 
cember's sun  shone  sadly  on  the  broad  heath,  which,  towards  the  spot  where 
the  ereat  north-west  road  entered  the  enclosures  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  property, 
exhibited  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  usual  companions  of  war 
— a  number  of  carrion-crows,  hawks  and  ravens. 

'*  And  this,  then,  was  thy  last  field,"  said  Waverley  to  himself,  his  eye 
filling  at  the  recollection  of  the  many  splendid  points  of  Fergus's  character, 
and  of  their  former  intimacy,  all  his  passions  and  imperfections  forgotten. 
"  Ilere  fell  the  last  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  on  a  nameless  heath ;  and  in  an  obscure 
night-skirmish  was  quenched  that  ardent  spirit,  who  thought  it  little  to  cut 
a  way  for  his  master  to  the  British  throne !  Ambition,  policy,  bravery,  all 
far  beyond  their  sphere,  here  learned  the  fate  of  mortals.  The  sole  support, 
too,  of  a  sister,  whose  spirit,  as  proud  and  unbending,  was  even  more  exaltod 
than  thine  own ;  here  ended  all  thy  hopes  for  Flora,  and  the  long  and  valued 
line  which  it  was  thy  boast  to  raise  yet  more  highly  by  thy  adventurous 
valour  1" 
As  these  ideas  pressed  on  Waverley 's  mind,  he  resolved  to  go  npo^i  iht 
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open  heath,  and  search  if,  amon^  the  elain,  he  could  discc/vei  the  bod}  of 
his  friend,  with  the  pious  intention  of  procuring  for  him  the  last  rites  A 
sepulture.  The  timorous  young  man  wno  accompanied  him  remonstrated 
apon  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  but  Edward  was  determined.  The  foUowen 
01  the  camp  had  already  stripped  the  dead  of  all  they  could  carry  away ; 
but  the  country  people,  unused  to  scenes  of  blood,  had  not  yet  approached 
the  field  of  action,  tnough  some  stood  fearfully  gazing  at  a  distance.  About 
sixty  or  seyenty  dragoons  lay  slain  within  the  first  enclosure,  upon  the  high 
road,  and  on  tne  open  moor.  Of  the  Highlanders,  not  aboye  a  dozen  had 
fallen,  chiefly  those  who,  yenturing  too  far  on  the  moor,  could  not  regain 
the  strong  ground.  He  could  not  find  the  body  of  Fergus  among  the  slain« 
On  a  little  knoll,  separated  from  the  others,  lay  the  carcasses  of  three  English 
dragoons,  two  horses,  and  the  page  Galium  Beg,  whose  hard  skull  a  trooper's 
broadsword  had,  at  length,  effectually  cloyen.  It  was  possible  his  clan  had 
earried  off  the  body  of  Fergus ;  but  it  was  also  possiole  he  had  escaped, 
especially  as  £yan  Dhu,  who  would  neyer  leaye  Lis  Chief,  was  not  found 
among  the  dead ;  or  he  might  be  prisoner,  and  the  less  formidable  denun- 
ciation inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  Bodach  Qlas  might  haye  proyed 
the  true  one.  The  approach  of  a  party,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  country  people  to  bury  the  deaa,  and  who  had  already  assembled  seyenS 
peasants  u>r  that  purpose,  now  obliged  Edward  to  rejoin  his  guide,  who 
awaited  him  in  great  anxiety  and  fear  under  shade  of  the  plantations. 

Afler  leaving  this  field  of  death,  the  rest  of  their  journey  was  happily 
accomplished.  At  the  house  of  Farmer  Williams,  Edward  passed  for  a 
youn^  kinsman,  educated  for  the  church,  who  was  come  to  reside  there  till 
the  ciyil  tumults  permitted  him  to  pass  through  the  country.  This  silenced 
suspicion  among  the  kind  and  simple  yeomanry  of  Cumberland,  and  ac- 
counted sufficiently  for  the  graye  manners  and  retired  habits  of  the  new 
guest.  The  precaution  became  more  necessary  than  Wayerley  had  antici- 
pated, as  a  yariety  of  incidents  prolonged  his  stay  at  Fasthwaite,  as  the  farm 
was  called. 

A  tremendous  fall  of  snow  rendered  his  departure  impossible  for  more 
than  ten  days.  When  the  roads  began  to  become  a  little  practicable,  they 
saccessiyely  receiyed  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Cheyalier  into  Scotland  * 
then,  that  he  had  abandoned  the  frontiers,  retiring  upon  Glasgow;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed  the  siege  of  Carlisle.  His  army, 
therefore,  cut  off  all  possibility  of  Wayerley's  escaping  into  Scotland  m 
that  direction.  On  the  eastern  border.  Marshal  Wade,  with  a  large  force, 
was  advancing  upon  Edinburgh;  and  all  along  the  frontier,  parties  of 
militia,  volunteers,  and  partisans,  were  in  arms  to  suppress  insurrection, 
and  apprehend  such  stragglers  from  the  Highland  army  as  had  been  left  in 
England.  The  surrender  of  Carlisle,  and  the  severity  with  which  the  rebel 
garrison  were  threatened,  soon  formed  an  additional  reason  against  ven- 
turing upon  a  solitivry  and  hopeless  journey  through  a  hostile  country  and 
a  large  army,  to  carry  the  assistance  of  a  single  sword  to  a  cause  which 
teemed  altogether  desperate. 

In  tills  lonely  and  secluded  situation,  without  the  advantage  of  company 
or  conversation  with  men  of  cultivated  minds,  the  arguments  of  Colonel 
Talbot  often  recurred  to  the  mind  of  our  hero.  A  still  more  anxious  recol- 
lection haunted  his  slumbers  —  it  was  the  dying  look  and  gesture  of  Colonel 
Gburdiner.  Most  devoutly  did  ho  hope,  as  the  rareljr  occurring  post  brought 
news  of  skirmishes  with  various  success,  that  it  might  never  again  be  his 
lot  to  draw  his  sword  in  civil  conflict.  Then  his  mind  turned  to  ihe  sup- 
posed death  of  Fergus,  to  the  desolate  situation  of  Flora,  and,  with  yet 
more  tender  recollection,  to  that  of  llone  Bradwardine,  who  was  destitute 
of  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  which,  to  her  friend,  hallowed  and 
exalted  misfortune.  These  reveries  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  undisturbed 
b)  q^jcries  or  interruption; — and  it  was  in  many  a  winter  walk  by  the 
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fill  ires  i?r  Ulswater,  that  he  acquired  a  more  complete  mastery  of  a  spirit 
Earned  by  adversity  than  his  former  experience  had  given  him ;  and  that  he 
felt  himself  entitled  to  say  firmly,  though  perhaps  with  a  sigh»  that  tho 
romance  of  his  life  was  ended,  and  that  its  real  history  had  now  com- 
menced, lie  was  soon  called  upon  to  justify  his  pretensions  by  reason  and 
philosophy. 
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The  family  of  Fasthwaite  were  soon  attached  to  Edward.  He  had,  ift- 
deed,  that  gentleness  and  urbanity  which  almost  universally  attracts  cor^ 
responding  kindness;  and  to  their  simple  ideas  his  learning  gave  him 
consequence,  and  his  sorrows  interest.  The  last  he  ascribed,  evasively,  to 
the  loss  of  a  brother  in  the  skirmish  near  Cliflon ;  and  in  that  primitive 
state  of  society,  where  the  tics  of  affection  were  highly  deemed  of,  his  con- 
tinued depression  excited  sympathy,  but  not  surprise. 

In  the  end  of  January,  his  more  lively  powers  were  called  out  by  the 
happy  union  of  Edward  Williams,  the  son  of  his  host,  with  Cicely  Jopeon. 
Our  hero  would  not  cloud  with  sorrow  the  festivity  attending  the  weading 
of  two  persons  to  whom  he  was  so  highly  obliged.  He  therefore  exerted 
himself,  danced,  sung,  played  at  the  various  games  of  the  day,  and  was  tho 
blithest  of  the  company.  The  next  morning,  however,,  he  had  more  serious 
matters  to  think  of. 

The  clergyman  who  had  married  the  young  couple  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  supposed  student  of  divinity,  tnat  he  came  next  day  from  Fenrith 
on  purpose  to  pay  him  a  visit.  This  might  have  been  a  puszling  chapter 
had  he  entered  into  any  examination  of  our  hero's  supposed  theological 
studies ;  but  fortunately  he  loved  better  to  hear  and  communicate  the  news 
of  the  day.  He  brought  with  him  two  or  three  old  newspapers,  in  one  of 
which  Eaward  found  a  piece  of  intelligence  that  soon  rendered  him  deaf  to 
every  word  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Twigtythe  was  saying  upon  the  news 
from  the  north,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Duke's  speedily  overtaking  and 
crushing  the  rebels.    This  was  an  article  in  these,  or  nearly  these  wonls : 

**  Died  at  his  house,  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  upon  the  10th  inst., 
Richard  Waverley,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Giles  Waverley  of  Waverley- 
Ilonour,  &c.  &c.  He  died  of  a  lingering  disorder,  augmented  by  the  un- 
pleasant predicament  of  suspicion  in  which  he  stood,  having  been  obliged 
to  find  bail  to  a  high  amount,  to  meet  an  impending  accusation  of  high- 
treason.  An  accusation  of  the  same  grave  crime  hangs  over  his  elder 
brother.  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  the  representative  of  that  ancient  family ; 
acd  we  understand  the  day  of  his  trial  will  be  fixed  early  in  the  next 
month,  unless  Edward  Waverley,  son  of  the  deceased  Richard,  and  heir  to 
the  Baronet,  shall  surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  that  case,  we  are  assured 
it  is  his  Majesty's  gracious  purpose  to  drop  further  proceedings  upon  tho 
charge  against  Sir  Everard.  This  unfortunate  young  gentleman  is  aecer- 
tained  to  have  been  in  arms  in  the  Pretender's  service,  and  to  have  marched 
along  with  the  Highland  troops  into  England.  But  he  has  not  bec^n  heurd 
of  since  the  skirmiah  at  Clifton,  on  the  18th  December  last." 

Such  was  this  distracting  paragraph. — "Good  God!"  exclaimed  Waverley, 
'*am  I  then  a  parricide? — Impossible  I  My  father,  who  never  showed  the 
affection  of  a  father  while  he  lived,  cannot  have  been  so  much  affoct(*d  by 
Diy  supposed  death  as  to  hasten  his  own.    No,  I  will  not  believe  it, — it  wun 
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distraction  to  entertain  for  a  moment  such  a  horrible  idea.  But  it  «rere,  tf 
possible,  worse  than  parricide  to  suffer  any  danger  to  hang  over  m^  n.oble 
and  generous  uncle,  who  has  ever  been  more  to  me  than  a  father,  if  such 
evil  can  be  averted  by  any  sacrifice  on  my  part  I" 

While  these  reflections  passed  like  the  stines  of  scorpions  through  Wa- 
Terley's  sensorium,  the  worthy  divine  was  startled  in  a  long  disquisition  on 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  by  the  ghastliness  which  they  communicated  to  bin 
looks,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ill.  Fortunately  the  bride,  all  smirk  and 
blush,  had  iust  entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Williams  was  nt>ne  of  the  brightest 
of  women,  out  she  was  good-natured,  and  readily  concluding  that  Edward 
had  been  shocked  by  disagreeable  news  in  the  papers,  interfered  so  Judi- 
ciously, that,  without  exciting  suspicion,  she  arew  off  Mr.  Twigtythe's 
attention,  and  engaged  it  until  no  soon  af\er  took  his  leave.  Waveriey  Uion 
explained  to  his  triends,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  liondon 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

One  eause  of  delay,  however,  did  occur,  to  which  Waveriey  had  been 
very  little  accustomed.  His  purse,  though  well  stocked  when  he  first  went 
to  Tully-Veolan,  had  not  been  reinforced  since  that  period;  and  although 
his  life  since  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to  exhaust  it  hastily,  (for  he  had 
lived  chiefly  with  his  friends  or  with  the  army,)  yet  he  found,  that,  after 
settling  with  his  kind  landlord,  he  should  be  too  poor  to  encounter  the 
expense  of  travelling  post.  The  best  course,  therefore,  seemed  to  be,  to  get 
into  the  great  north  road  about  Boroughbridge,  and  there  take  a  place  in 
the  Northern  Diligence, — a  huge  old-fashioned  tub,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
which  completed  the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  ((iod  willing,  as 
the  advertisement  expressed  it)  in  three  weeks.  Our  hero,  therefore,  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  Cumberland  friends,  whose  kindness  he 
promised  never  to  forget,  and  tacitly  hoped  one  day  to  acknowledge  by  sub* 
stantial  proofs  of  gratitudp.  After  some  petty  difficulties  and  vexatious 
delays,  and  after  putting  his  dress  into  a  shape  better  befitting  his  rank, 
though  perfectly  plain  and  simple,  he  accomplished  crossing  the  country, 
and  round  himself  in  the  desired  vehicle,  vis^vis  to  Mrs.  Nosebag,  the  ladj 

of  Lieutenant  Nosebag,  adjutant  and  riding-master  of  the dragoons, 

a  jolly  woman  of  about  fifty,  wearing  a  blue  habit,  faced  with  scarlet,  and 
grasping  a  silver-mounted  norse-whip. 

This  lady  was  one  of  those  active  members  of  society  who  take  upon 
them  /aire  lef raise  de  conversation.  She  had  just  returned  from  the  north, 
and  informed  Edward  how  nearly  her  regiment  had  cut  the  petticoat  people 
into  ribands  at  Falkirk,  "  only  somehow  there  was  one  of  those  nasty,  awk- 
ward marshes,  that  they  are  never  without  in  Scotland,  I  think,  and  so  our 
poor  dear  little  regiment  suffered  something,  as  my  Nosebag  says,  in  that 
unsatisfactory  affair.  You,  sir,  have  served  in  the  dragoons  ?''  Waveriey 
was  taken  so  much  at  unawares,  that  he  accjuiesced. 

**  0, 1  knew  it  at  once ;  I  saw  you  were  military  from  your  air,  and  I  was 
sure  you  could  be  none  of  the  foot-wobblers,  as  my  Nosebag  calls  them. 
What  regiment,  pray  ?"  Here  was  a  delightful  question.  Waveriey,  how* 
4ver,  justly  concluded  that  this  good  lady  had  the  whole  army-list  by  heart; 
and,  to  avoid  detection  by  adhering  to  truth,  answered — '*  Gardiner's  dra- 
goons, ma'am  ;  but  I  have  retired  some  time." 

**  0  aye,  those  as  won  the  race  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  as  my  Nosebag 
says.     Fray,  sir,  were  you  there  ?" 

**  I  was  so  unfortunate,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  as  to  witness  that  engage- 
ment." 

"  And  that  was  a  misfortune  that  few  of  Gardiner's  stood  to  witness,  I 
believe,  sir — ha  I  ha  I  ha  I — I  beg  your  pardon;  but  a  soldier's  wife  loves 
«  joke." 

"Devil  confound  you!"  thought  Waveriey;  "win'  iiifcmal  luck  has 
penned  me  up  with  this  inquisitive  hag  I" 
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Fcrtanately  the  ^od  lady  did  not  stick  long  to  one  subject.  "We  ara 
eomiug  to  Ferrjbndgc,  now/'  she  said,  **  where  there  was  a  party  of  ours 
left  to  support  the  beadles,  and  constables,  and  justices,  and  these  sort  of 
creatures  that  are  examining  papers  and  stopping  rebels,  and  all  that." 
They  were  hardly  in  the  inn  before  she  dragged  W  averley  to  the  window, 
exclaiming,  "Yonder  comes  Corporal  Bridoon,  of  our  poor  dear  troop;  he's 
coming  with  the  constable  man :  Bridoon's  one  of  my  lambs,  as  Nosebag 
calls  'em.    Come,  Mr. a — a, — ^pray,  what's  your  name,  sir  ?" 

*•  BuUer,  ma'am,^'  said  Waverley,  resolved  rather  to  make  free  with  the 
name  of  a  former  fellow-officer,  than  run  the  risk  of  detection  by  inventing 
one  not  to  be  found  in  the  regiment. 

"0,  you  got  a  troop  lately,  when  that  shabby  fellow,  "Waverley,  went 
over  to  the  rebels.  Lord,  I  wish  our  old  cross  Captain  Crump  would  go 
over  to  the  rebels,  that  Nosebag  might  get  the  troop ! — Lord,  what  can  Bri- 
doon be  standing  swinging  on  the  bridge  for  ?  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  a'nt 
hazy,  as  Nosebag  says. — Come,  sir,  as  vou  and  I  belong  to  the  service,  we'll 
go  put  the  rascal  in  mind  of  his  dut^.'' 

Waverley,  with  feelings  more  easily  conceived  than  described,  saw  him- 
self obliged  to  follow  this  doughty  female  commander.  The  gallant  trooper 
was  as  like  a  lamb  as  a  drunk  corporal  of  dragoons,  about  six  feet  high, 
with  ver^  broad  shoulders,  and  very  thin  legs,  not  to  mention  a  great  scar 
across  his  nose,  could  well  be.  Mrs.  Nosebag  addressed  him  with  some- 
thing which,  if  not  an  oath,  sounded  very  like  one,  and  commanded  him  to 

attend  to  his  duty.     "You  be  d — d  for  a ,"  commenced  the  gallant 

cavalier ;  but,  looking  up  in  order  to  suit  the  action  to  the  words,  and  also 
to  enforce  the  epithet  which  he  meditated,  with  an  adjective  applicable  to 
the  party,  he  recognised  the  speaker,  made  his  militarv  salam,  and  altered 
his  tone. — "Lord  love  your  handsome  face,  Madam  Nosebag,  is  it  you? 
Why,  if  a  poor  fellow  does  happen  to  fire  a  slug  of  a  morning,  I  am  sure 
jou  were  never  the  lady  to  bring  him  to  harm." 

"  Well,  you  rascallion,  go,  mind  your  duty ;  this  gentleman  and  I  belong 
to  the  service ;  but  be  sure  you  look  after  that  shy  cock  in  the  slouched  hat 
that  sits  in  the  comer  of  the  coach.  I  believe  he's  one  of  the  rebels  in 
disguise." 

"  D — n  her  gooseberry  wig  I"  said  the  corporal,  when  she  was  oat  of 
hearing.     "  That  gimletrcyed  jade— mother  adjutant,  as  we  call  her — ia  m 

freater  plague  to  me  regiment  than  prevot-marshal,  sergeant-major,  and  old 
[ubble-de-Shuff  the  colonel  into  the  bargain. — Come,  Master  Constable, 
let's  see  if  this  shy  cock,  as  she  calls  him,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Quaker 
from  Leeds,  with  whom  Mrs.  Nosebag  had  had  some  tart  argument  on  the 
legalitv  of  bearing  arms,)  will  stand  godfather  to  a  sup  of  brandy,  for  your 
Yorkshire  ale  is  cold  on  my  stomach.'' 

The  vivacity  of  this  good  lady,  as  it  helped  Edward  out  of  this  scrape, 
was  like  to  have  drawn  him  into  one  or  two  others.  In  every  town  whore 
thev  stopped,  she  wished  to  examine  the  corps  de  garde,  if  there  was  one, 
and  once  very  narrowly  missed  introducing  Waverley  to  a  recruiting-ser- 
geaLt  of  his  own  regiment.  Then  she  Captain'd  and  Butler'd  him  tnl  he 
was  Umost  mad  with  vexation  and  anxiety ;  and  never  was  he  more  rejoicid 
in  his  life  at  the  termination  of  a  journey,  than  when  the  arrival  ol  tbi 
fwach  in  London  freed  h.m  from  the  attentions  of  Madam  Nosebag. 
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what's  to  bi  bons  kbxtT 

It  was  twilight  when  they  arrived  in  town ;  and  haying  shaken  off  his 
sompaniims,  and  walked  through  a  good  manj  streets  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  being  traced  by  them,  Edward  took  a  hackney-coach  and  diove  to 
Colonel  Talbot's  house,  m  one  of  the  principal  sc^uares  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  That  gentleman,  by  the  death  oi  relations,  had  succeeded  since 
his  marriage  to  a  large  fortune,  possessed  considerable  political  interest,  and 
lived  in  what  is  called  great  style. 

When  Waverley  knocked  at  his  door,  he  found  it  at  first  difficult  to  pro 
cure  admittance,  but  at  length  was  shown  into  an  apartment  where  the 
Colonel  was  at  table.  Lady  £mily,  whose  very  beautiful  features  were  still 
pallid  from  indisposition,  sate  opposite  to  him.  The  instant  he  heard  Wa- 
verley's  voice,  he  started  up  and  embraced  him.  **  Frank  Stanley,  my  dear 
boy,  now  d'ye  do? — Emily,  my  love,  this  is  young  Stanley." 

The  blood  started  to  the  lady's  cheek  as  she  gave  Waverley  a  reception, 
in  which  courtesy  was  mingled  with  kindness,  while  her  trembling  hand 
and  faltering  voice  showed  how  much  she  was  startled  and  discomposed. 
Dinner  was  hastily  replaced,  and  while  Waverley  was  engaged  in  refreshing 
himself,  the  Colonel  proceeded — ''I  wonder  you  have  come  here,  Frank; 
the  doctors  tell  me  the  air  of  London  is  very  bad  for  your  complaints.  Tou 
should  not  have  risked  it  But  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  so  is  Emily, 
though  I  fear  we  must  not  reckon  upon  your  staying  long/' 

"  Some  particular  business  brought  me  up,"  muttered  Waverley. 

"  I  supposed  so,  but  I  sha'n't  allow  yon  to  stay  long.- — Spontoon"  (to  an 
elderly  military-looking  servant  out  of  livery),  **  take  away  these  things, 
and  answer  the  bell  yourself,  if  I  ring.  Don't  let  any  of  the  other  feUows 
disturb  us. — My  nephew  and  I  have  business  to  talk  of." 

When  the  servants  had  retired,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Waverley,  what 
has  brought  you  here  ?     It  may  be  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth." 

"Dear  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "to  whom  I  owe  so  much  more 
than  acknowledgments  can  ever  pay,  how  could  you  be  so  rash  ?" 

"My  father — my  uncle  —  this  paragraph," — he  handed  the  paper  to 
Colonel  Talbot 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  these  scoundrels  were  condemned  to  be  squeezed  to 
death  in  their  own  presses,"  said  Talbot  "  I  am  told  there  are  not  less 
than  a  dozen  of  their  papers  now  published  in  town,  and  no  wonder  that 
they  are  obliged  to  invent  lies  to  find  sale  for  their  journals.  It  is  true, 
however,  my  dear  Edward,  that  you  have  lost  your  father ;  but  as  to  this 
flourish  of  nis  unpleasant  situation  having  grated  upon  his  spirits,  and  hurt 
his  health  —  the  truth  is  —  for  though  it  is  harsh  to  say  so  now,  yet  it  will 
relieve  your  mind  from  the  idea  of  weighty  responsibility  —  the  truth  then 
is,  that  Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  through  this  whole  business,  showed  great 
want  of  sensibility,  both  to  your  situation  and  that  of  your  uncle ;  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him,  he  told  me,  with  great  glee,  tbaty  as  I  was  so  good  as 
to  take  char^  of  your  interests,  he  had  thought  it  best  to  patch  up  a  sepa- 
mte  negotiation  for  himself,  and  make  his  peace  with  Qovemment  through 
some  channels  which  former  connexions  left  still  open  to  him." 

"  And  my  uncle — my  dear  uncle?" 

"  In  in  no  danger  whatever.  It  is  true  (looking  at  the  date  of  the  paper) 
there  was  a  foolish  report  some  time  ago  to  the  purport  here  quoted,  but  it 
is  entirelv  false.  Sir  Everard  is  gone  down  to  Waveney-Honour,  freed  from 
all  uneisjness.  unless  upon  your  own  account    But  you  are  in  peril  your 
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self  —your  name  is  in  every  proclamation — warrants  are  out  to  apprehend 
you.     How  and  when  did  you  come  here  7" 

Edward  told  his  story  at  length,  suppressing  his  quarrel  with  Fergus ; 
for  being  himself  partial  to  Highlanders,  he  did  not  wish  to  give  any  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  Colonel's  national  prejudice  against  them. 

'*  Axe  you  sure  it  was  your  friend  Glen's  footboy  you  saw  dead  in  Clifton 
Moor?" 

"Quite  positive." 

'*  Then  tnat  little  limb  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  sallows,  for  cut-^throal 
was  written  in  his  face ;  though"  (turning  to  Lady  Lmily)  "it  was  a  very 
handsome  face  too.— But  for  you,  Edward,!  wish  you  would  go  down  a^n 
to  Cumberland,  or  rather  I  wish  you  had  never  stirred  from  thence,  for  there 
is  an  embargo  on  all  the  seaports,  and  a  strict  search  for  the  adherents  of 
the  Pretender ;  and  the  tonapie  of  that  confounded  woman  will  wag  in  her 
head  like  the  clack  of  a  mill,  till  somehow  or  other  she  will  detect  Captain 
Butler  to  be  a  feigned  personage." 

"  Do  you  know  anything,"  asked  Waverley,  "of  my  fellow-traveller?" 

"  Her  husband  was  my  sergeant-major  for  six  years ;  she  was  a  buxom 
widow,  with  a  little  money  —  he  married  her  ~*  was  steady,  and  got  on  br 
being  a  good  drill.  I  must  send  Spontoon  to  see  what  she  is  about;  he  wiU 
find  her  out  among  the  old  regimental  connexions.  To-morrow  you  must 
be  indisposed,  and  keep  vour  room  from  fatigue.  Lady  Emily  is  to  be  your 
nurse,  and  Spontoon  and  I  your  attendants.  You  bear  the  name  of  a  near 
relation  of  mine,  whom  none  of  my  present  people  ever  saw,  except  Spon- 
toon ;  so  there  will  be  no  immediate  danger.  So  pray  feel  your  head  ache 
and  your  eyes  grow  heavy  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  mav  be  put  upon 
the  sick  list ;  and,  Emily,  do  you  order  an  apartment  for  Frank  Stanley, 
with  all  the  attention  which  an  invalid  may  require." 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  visited  his  guest. — "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
some  good  news  for  you.  Your  reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  officer  is 
effectually  cleared  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  accession  to  the  mutiny  in  Gar- 
diner's re^ment  I  have  had  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  a  very 
lealous  friend  of  yours,  your  Scottish  parson,  Morton ;  his  first  letter  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Everard ;  but  I  relieved  the  good  Baronet  of  the  trouble 
of  answering  it.  You  must  know,  that  your  freebooting  acquaintauce, 
Donald  of  the  Cave,  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rhilistincs. 
He  was  driving  off  the  cattle  of  a  certain  proprietor,  called  Killan — somi^ 
thing  or  other '* . 

"Killancureit?" 

"  The  same.  Now,  the  eentleman  being,  it  seems,  a  great  farmer,  and 
having  a  special  value  for  his  breed  of  cattle — ^being,  moreover,  rather  of  a 
timid  disposition,  had  got  a  party  of  soldiers  to  protect  his  property.  So 
Donald  run  his  head  unawares  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner.  Being  ordered  for  execution,  his  conscience  was  assailed 
on  the  one  hand  by  a  Catholic  priest, — on  the  other  by  your  friend  Morton. 
He  repulsed  the  Catholic  chiefly  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  extreme  unc- 
tion, which  this  economical  gentleman  considered  as  an  excessive  waste  of 
oil.  So  his  conversion  fram  a  state  of  impenitence  fell  to  Mr.  Morton's 
share,  who,  I  dare  say,  acquitted  himself  excellently^  though,  I  suppose, 
Donald  made  but  a  queer  kind  of  Christian  after  all.  He  confessed,  liow- 
ever,  before  a  magistrate ~* one  Major  Melville,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
correct,  friendly  sort  of  person — his  full  intrigue  with  Houghton,  explaining 
particularly  how  it  was  carried  on,  and  fully  acquitting  you  of  the  least  ao- 
cession  to  it.  He  also  mentioned  bis  rescuing  you  from  the  hands  of  the 
volunteer  officer,  and  sending  you,  by  orders  of  the  Pret  —  Chevalier,  I 
mean  —  as  a  prisoner  to  Doune,  from  whence  he  understood  you  were 
carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  These  are  particulars  which  cannot  but 
tell  in  your  favour.    He  hinted  that  he  had  oeen  employed  to  deliver  and 
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protect  yon,  and  rewarded  for  doine  00 ;  but  he  would  not  x'nfeBS  by  whomt 
alleging,  that,  though  he  would  not  aave  minded  breaking  any  ordinary  oath 
to  satisfy  the  curiotity  of  Mr.  Morton,  to  whose  pious  admonitions  he  owed 
so  much,  yet  in  the  present  case  he  had  been  sworn  to  silence  upon  the  edee 
of  his  dirk,*  which,  it  seems,  constituted,  in  his  opinion,  an  inviolable 
obligation." 

*' And  what  has  become  of  him  V* 

**  Oh,  he  was  hanged  at  Stirling  after  the  rebels  raised  the  siege,  with  his 
lieutenant,  and  four  plaids  besides ;  he  having  the  advantage  of  a  gallows 
more  lofty  than  his  friends." 

**  Well,  I  have  little  cause  either  to  regret  or  reyoice  at  his  death ;  and  yet 
ha  has  done  me  both  good  and  harm  to  a  very  considerable  extent." 

'*  His  confession,  at  least,  will  serve  you  materially,  since  it  wipes  from 
your  character  all  those  suspicions  which  gave  the  accusation  against  you  a 
oomplexion  of  a  nature  different  from  tliat  with  which  so  many  unfortunate 
gentlemen,  now  or  lately  in  arms  against  the  Oovernment,  may  be  justly 
charged.  Their  treason  —  I  must  give  it  its  name,  though  you  participate 
in  its  guilt — is  an  action  arising  from  mistaken  virtue,  and  tnerefore  cannot 
be  classed  as  a  disgrace,  tliough  it  be  doubtless  highlv  criminal.  Where 
the  guilty  are  so  numerous,  clemency  must  be  extendea  to  far  the  greater 
numoer ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  procuring  a  remission  for  you,  provided 
we  can  keep  you  out  of  the  claws  of  justice  till  she  has  selected  and  ^rged 
upon  her  victims ;  for  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  will  be  according  to  the 
vulgar  proverb, '  First  come,  first  served.'  Besides,  Government  are  desirous 
at  present  to  intimidate  the  English  Jacobites,  among  whom  thev  can  find 
few  examples  for  punishment.  This  is  a  vindictive  and  timid  feeling  which 
will  soon  wear  off;  for,  of  all  nations,  the  English  are  least  bloodthirstv  by 
nature.  But  it  exists  at  present,  and  you  must  therefore  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  in  the  mean  time." 

Now  entered  Spontoon  with  an  anxious  countenance.  By  his  regimental 
acquaintances  he  had  traced  out  Madam  Nosebag,  and  found  her  full  of  ire, 
fuss,  and  fidget,  at  discovery  of  an  impostor,  who  had  travelled  from  the 
north  with  her  under  the  assumed  name  of  Captain  Butler  of  Gardiner's 
dragoons.  She  was  goin^  to  lod^e  an  information  on  the  subject,  to  have 
him  sought  for  as  an  emissary  oi  the  Pretender;  but  Spontoon,  (an  old 
soldier,)  while  he  pretended  to  approve,  contrived  to  make  her  delay  her 
intention.  No  time,  however,  was  to  be  lost:  the  accuracy  of  this  good 
dame's  description  might  probably  lead  to  the  discovery  that  Waverley  was 
the  pretended  Captain  Butler;  an  identification  fraught  with  danger  to 
Edward,  perhaps  to  his  uncle,  and  even  to  Colonel  Talbot.  Which  way  to 
direct  his  course  was  now,  therefore,  the  question. 
•  "  To  Scotland,"  said  Waverley. 

"  To  Scotland  I"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  with  what  purpose  ?  —  not  to  engage 
again  with  the  rebels,  I  hope  ?" 

**No — I  consider  my  campaign  ended,  when,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  could 

*  As  the  beatlien  deities  eonlractwl  an  indelible  ubiiicntion  if  thev  swore  bv  Styx,  the  brtdtiish  Highlanders 
%<id  Uhuallf  wuRMj  peculiar  aoleninity  atiaclicd  iti  an  oulh  which  ihey  intended  should  be  hiiidiiig  on  them. 
Very  ireqouoUy  it  oousiaied  m  laying  Uieir  hund,  as  tbey  swore,  un  their  own  drawn  dirk;  which  dseprer.  be- 
•otninx  u  psny  to  the  iraiuaction,  was  invoked  Uj  punish  any  breach  of  faith.  But.  by  whatever  n'uul  the 
oe'h  was  sa.ictJoned,  the  party  vrn.*  extremely  desirous  to  keep  secret  what  the  esiieciitl  oath  wsui,  winch  he 
MMUudered  ss  irrevocable.  This  was  a  mailer  of  great  convenience,  as  he  felt  no  rcruple  in  breakin;;  his  as- 
•everdtion,  when  made  in  any  other  funn  than  tiiHl  which  he  iiccounted  as  peculiarly  solemn ;  and  therefore 
readily  Rrant^d  any  engaiceihent  which  bound  him  no  loiucer  than  he  inclined.  Whereiis.  if  the  ouib  which 
he  acfuiunied  inviolable  wus  once  publicly  known,  no  purty  with  whom  he  might  huve  occasion  toountnict, 
>ould  have  rested  satisfied  with  any  other.  Ixiuis  XI.  of  Frouce  practised  the  same  sophistry,  for  he  also 
had  H  (N-culiar  ^pecles  of  oath,  the  only  one  which  he  was  ever  known  to  respect,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  pledge.  1'he  only  engaceinent  which  that  wily  tyrant  accounted  biutiing  upon  him, 
was  un  «Ntth  by  the  Holy  CriMB  of  Saint  Ln  d'Anf^en,  whicii  contained  a  p«>rtion  of  the  IVue  Cross.     If  he 

CeVMricilcd  alter  taking  this  ooth,  Louis  lielievetl  \ik  shituld  die  within  the  year.    The  Constable  Saint  Paul, 
mz  nvite<l  to  a  (jerM>nal  cunference  with  lx»ui$,  refused  t<i  met-t  the  km?  unless  he  would  aeree  W  ensure 
hint  sale  contlnct  under  sanction  of  this  o»th.     But.  says  Coniines,  the  king  replied,  he  would  never  aguin 

Sledge  tbiti  eiigugeiiient  to  mortal  mun,  though  he  was  witling  lo  take  any  other  oath  which  could  be 
ivised.-    The  ireaiy  bntke  olf.  therefore,  after  much  chaffering  concerning  the  nature  of  the  v:ir  which 
was  to  take.-<iuch  is  the  differeuce  butweea  Uie  dictates  of  sapentition  mhI  those  of  ounscienae 
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not  i«joiD  them ;  and  now,  bj  all  accounts,  they  are  gone  to  make  a  winter 
(Munpaign  in  the  Highlands,  where  such  adherents  as  I  am  would  rather  be 
burdensome  than  useful.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  they  only  prolong 
the  war  to  place  the  Chevalier's  person  out  of  danger,  and  then  to  make 
some  terms  for  themselTes.  To  burden  them  witn  my  presence  would 
merely  add  another  party,  whom  they  would  not  give  up,  and  could  not 
defend.  I  undcrstana  they  left  almost  all  their  English  aaherents  in  garri- 
son at  Carlisle,  for  that  very  reason :— and  on  a  more  general  view,  Colonel, 
to  confess  the  truth,  though  it  may  lower  me  in  your  opinion,  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  the  trade  of  war,  and  am,  as  Fletcher's  llumorous  Lieutenant  says, 
*  even  as  weary  of  this  fighting'  " 

"Fighting!  pooh,  what  have  you  seen  but  a  skirmish  or  two?—  Ahi  if 
you  saw  war  on  the  grand  scale  —  sixty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field  on  each  side  I" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  curious,  Colonel. — 'Enough,'  says  our  homely  proveib, 
'is  as  good  as  a  feast.'  The  plumed  troops  and  the  big  war  used  to  enchant 
me  in  poetry;  but  the  night  marches,  vigils,  couched  under  the  wintry  sky, 
and  such  accompaniments  of  the  glorious  trade,  are  not  at  all  to  my  taste 
in  practice: — then  for  dry  blows,  I  had  my  fill  of  fighting  at  Clifton,  where 
I  escaped  by  a  hairVbreadth  half  a  dozen  times;  and  you,  I  should 
think "     lie  stopped. 

"  Had  enough  of  it  at  Preston  ?  you  mean  to  say,"  answered  the  Colonel, 
laughing ;  "  but,  *  'tis  my  vocation,  Hah'  " 

**  It  is  not  mine,  though,"  said  Waverley ;  **  and  having  honourably  got 
rid  of  the  sword,  which  I  drew  only  as  a  volunteer,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
my  military  experience,  and  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  take  it  up  again." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  of  that  mind  —  but  then,  what  would  you  do  in 
the  North?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  seaports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sco^ 
land  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Chevaliers  friends;  should  I  gain  any  of 
them,  I  can  easily  embark  for  the  Continent." 

"Oood  —  your  second  reason?"  , 

**  Why,  to  speak  the  very  truth,  there  is  a  person  in  Scotland  upon  whom 
1  now  find  my  happiness  depends  more  than  I  was  always  aware,  and  about 
whose  situation  I  am  very  anxious." 

'*  Then  Emily  was  right,  and  there  is  a  love  affair  in  the  case  after  all  ?— 
And  which  of  these  two  pretty  Scotchwomen,  whom  you  insisted  upon  my 
admiring,  is  the  distinguished  fair  ?  —  not  Miss  Glen I  hope." 

"  No.'^ 

"Ah,  pass  for  the  other:  simplicity  may  be  improved,  but  pride  and 
conceit  never.  Well,  I  don't  discourage  you ;  I  think  it  will  please  Sir 
Everard,  from  what  he  said  when  I  jested  with  him  about  it ;  only  I  ho^ 
that  intolerable  papa,  with  his  brogue,  and  his  snuff,  and  his  Latin,  and 
his  insufferable  long  stories  about  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  will  find  it  neces- 
sary hereafter  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  foreign  parts.  But  as  to  the  daughter, 
though  I  think  you  might  find  as  fitting  a  match  in  England,  vet  if  your 
heart  be  really  set  upon  this  Scotch  rosebud,  why,  the  Baronet  nas  a  great 
opinion  of  her  father  and  of  his  family,  and  he  wishes  much  to  see  you 
married  and  settled,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  three 
ermines  passant,  which  may  otherwise  pass  away  altogether.  But  I  will 
bring  you  his  mind  fully  upon  the  subject,  since  you  are  debarred  corro- 
spondence  for  the  present,  fur  I  think  you  will  not  be  long  in  Scotland 
before  me." 

'*  Indeed  I  and  what  can  induce  you  to  think  of  returning  to  Scotland  ? 
No  relenting  longings  towards  the  land  of  mountains  and  fi<M>ds,  I  am 
afraid." 

"  None,  on  my  word ;  but  Emily's  health  is  now,  thank  God,  re-establish 
ed.  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  little  hopes  of  concludin;;  tb8  buvinew 
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which  I  have  at  present  most  at  heart,  antil  I  can  have  a  pursonal  intprriew 
with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief;  for,  as  Fluellen  says, 
'  The  duke  doth  love  me  well,  and  I  thank  Hearen,  I  have  deserved  some 
love  at  his  hands/  I  am  now  going  out  for  an  hour  or  two  to  arrange 
matters  for  vour  departure ;  jour  liberty  extends  to  the  next  room,  Lady 
Ihnily's  parlour,  where  you  will  find  her  when  you  are  disposed  for  music, 
reading,  or  conversation.  We  have  taken  measures  to  exclude  all  servants 
but  Spontoon,  who  is  as  true  as  steel." 

In  about  two  hours  Colonel  Talbot  returned,  and  found  his  young  friend 
conversing  with  his  lady ;  she  pleased  with  his  manners  and  information, 
and  he  delighted  at  being  restored,  though  but  for  a  moment,  to  the  society 
of  his  own  rank,  from  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  excluded. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  hear  my  arrangements,  for  there  is  little 
time  to  lose.  This  youngster,  Edward  Vaverley,  alias  Williams,  alias 
Captain  Butler,  must  continue  to  pass  by  his  fourth  alias  of  Francis  Stanley, 
mv  nephew :  he  shall  set  out  to-morrow  for  the  North,  and  the  chariot  shall 
take  him  the  first  two  stages.  Spontoon  shall  then  attend  him  ;  and  they 
shall  ride  post  as  far  as  Huntingdon ;  and  the  presence  of  Spontoon,  well 
known  on  the  road  as  my  servant,  will  check  all  disposition  to  inquiry.  At 
Huntingdon  you  will  meet  the  real  Frank  Stanley,  lie  is  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but,  a  little  while  ago,  doubtful  if  Emily's  health  would  permit  me 
to  go  down  to  the  North  myself,  I  procured  him  a  passport  from  the  Secre*> 
tary  of  State's  office  to  go  in  my  stead.  As  he  went  chiefly  to  look  after 
you,  his  journey  is  now  unnecessary.  He  knows  your  story ;  you  will  dine 
together  at  Huntingdon ;  and  perhaps  your  wise  heads  may  hit  upon  some 
plan  for  removing  or  diminishing  the  danger  of  your  further  progress  north- 
ward. And  now,  (taking  out  a  morocco  case,)  let  me  put  you  in  funds  for 
the  campaign." 

"  I  am  ashamed,  my  dear  Colonel,—" 

"Nay,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  "you  should  command  my  purse  in  any 
event ;  but  this  money  is  your  own.  Tour  father,  considering  the  chance 
of  your  being  attainted,  left  me  his  trustee  for  your  advantage.  So  that  yon 
are  worth  above  £15,000,  besides  Brerewood  Lodge— ^a  very  indepenclent 
person,  I  promise  you.  There  are  bills  here  for  £200 ;  any  larger  sum  yoa 
may  have,  or  credit  abroad,  as  soon  as  your  motions  require  it." 

The  first  use  which  occurred  to  Waverley  of  his  newly-acquired  wealth, 
was  to  write  to  honest  Farmer  Jopson,  requesting  his  acceptance  of  a  silver 
tankard  on  the  part  of  his  friend  Williams,  who  had  -not  forgotten  the  nighS 
of  the  eighteenth  December  last.  He  begged  him  at  the  same  time  carefully 
to  preserve  for  him  his  Highland  garb  and  accoutrements,  particularly  the 
arms  —  curious  in  themselves,  and  to  which  the  friendship  of  the  donors 
gave  additional  value.  Lady  Emily  undertook  to  find  some  suitable  token 
of  remembrance,  likely  to  flatter  the  vanity  and  please  the  taste  of  Mrs. 
Williams ;  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  a  kind  of  farmer,  promised  to  send 
the  Ulswater  patriarch  an  excellent  team  of  horses  for  cart  and  plough. 

One  happy  day  Waverley  spent  in  London ;  and,  travelling  in  the  manner 
projected,  he  met  with  Frank  Stanley  at  Huntingdon.  The  two  young  men 
were  acquainted  in  a  minute. 

"  I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle,"  said  Stanley.  "  The  cautious  old  soldier 
did  not  care  to  hmt  to  me  that  I  might  hand  over  to  you  this  passport, 
which  I  have  no  occasion  for ;  but  if  it  should  afterwards  come  out  as  the 
rattle-pated  trick  of  a  young  Cantab,  cela  ne  tire  a  rien.  You  are  therefore 
to  be  Francis  Stanley,  with  this  passport."  This  proposal  appeared  in  efiect 
to  alleviate  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  Edward  must  otherwise 
have  encountered  at  every  turn ;  and  accordingly  he  scrupled  not  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  the  more  especially  as  he  had  discarded  all  political  purposes 
from  his  present  journey,  and  could  not  be  accused  r  t  furthering  maonini^ 
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cions  againBt  the  QoTemment  while  travelling  under  pr  tection  of  the  Seort* 
tiirv*ft  pasflport. 

'the  day  pasned  merrily  away.  The  young  student  was  inquisitive  abovf 
Wavcrloy^s  campaigns,  and  the  manners  of  the  Highlanders ;  and  Edward 
was  obliged  to  sntisfy  his  curiosity  by  whistling  a  pibroch,  dancing  a  strath- 
spey, and  singing  a  Highland  song.  The  next  morning  Stanley  rode  a  stag^ 
northward  with  his  new  friend,  and  parted  from  him  with  great  reluctance^ 
upon  the  remonstrances  of  S])ontoon,  who,  accustomed  to  submit  to  di  ei- 
4»iiiie,  was  rigid  in  enforcing  it 
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Waverlkt  riding  post,  as  was  the  usual  fashion  of  the  period,  without 
anv  adventure  save  one  or  two  queries,  which  the  talisman  of  his  passport 
sufeciently  answered,  reached  the  borders  of  Scotland.  Here  he  heard  the 
tidings  of  the  dncisive  battle  of  Culloden.  It  was  no  more  than  he  had 
long  expected,  though  the  success  at  Falkirk  had  thrown  a  faint  and  setting 
gleam  over  the  arms  of  the  Chevalier.  Yet  it  came  upon  him  like  a  shock, 
by  which  he  wivs  for  a  time  altogether  unmanned.  The  generous,  the  cour- 
teous, the  noble-minded  Adventurer,  was  then  a  fugitive,  with  a  price  upon 
his  head ;  his  adherents,  so  brave,  so  enthusiastic,  so  faithful,  were  dead, 
imprisoned,  or  exiled.  Where,  now,  was  the  exalted  and  high-soulcd 
Fergus,  if,  indeed,  he  had  survived  the  night  at  Clifton  ?— where  the  pure- 
hearted  and  primitive  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  whose  foibles  seemed  foils  to 
set  off  the  disinterestedness  of  his  disposition,  the  genuine  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  his  unshaken  courage  ?  Those  who  clung  for  support  to  these 
fallen  columns,  Rose  and  Flora,  —  where  were  they  to  be  sought,  and  in 
what  distress  must  not  the  loss  of  their  natural  protectors  have  invol^ved 
them?  Of  Flora  he  thought  with  the  regard  of  a  brother  for  a  sister — of 
Rose,  with  a  sensation  yet  more  deep  and  tender.  It  might  be  still  his  fate 
to  supply  the  want  of  those  guardians  tlioy  had  lost.  Agitated  by  these 
thoughts,  he,  precipitated  his  journey. 

When  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  inquiries  must  necessarily 
commence,  he  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  his  situation.  Many  inhabitants  of 
that  city  had  seen  and  known  him  as  Edward  Waverloy ;  how,  then,  could 
he  avail  himself  of  a  passport  as  Francis  Stanley  ?  lie  resolved,  therefore, 
to  avoid  all  company,  and  to  move  northward  as  soon  as  possible.  Ho  wa8, 
however,  obligoa  to  wait  a  day  or  two  in  expectation  of  a  letter  from  ColoniJ 
Talbot,  and  he  was  also  to  leave  his  own  address,  under  his  feigned  chiv- 
racter,  at  a  place  agreed  upon.  With  this  latter  purpose  he  sallied  out  iu 
the  dusk  through  the  well-tnown  streets,  carefully  shunning  observation, — 
hut  in  vain :  one  of  the  first  persons  whom  he  met  at  once  recognised  him. 
It  was  Mrs.  Flockhart,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  good-humoured  landlady. 

"  Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Waverley,  is  this  you  ?  —  na,  ye  needna  be  feared 
for  me  —  I  wad  betray  noe  gentleman  in  your  circumstinces.  Eh,  la^k-a- 
day !  lack-Srday !  here 's  a  change  o'  markets !  how  merry  Colonel  Mac-Ivo? 
and  you  used  to  be  in  our  house  \"  And  the  good-natured  widow  shed  a 
few  natural  tears.  As  there  was  no  resisting  her  claim  of  acquaintance, 
Waverley  acknowledged  it  with  a  good  grace,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  his 
own  situation.  "  As  it's  near  the  darkening,  sir,  wad  ye  just  step  in  by  tu 
our  house,  and  tak  a  dish  o'  tea?  and  I  am  sure,  if  ye  like  to  sleep  in  the 
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little  room,  I  wad  tak  care  ye  are  no  disturbed,  and  naobody  wad  ken  je  * 
for  Kate  and  Matty,  the  limmers,  gaed  aff  wi'  twa  o'  Ilawley's  djagoon^ 
and  I  hae  twa  new  queans  instead  a  them." 

Waverley  accepted  her  invitation,  and  engaged  her  lodging  for  a  night  or 
two,  satisfied  he  should  be  safer  in  the  house  of  this  simple  <,reature  than 
anywhere  else.  When  he  entered  the  parlour,  his  heart  swelled  to  see 
Fergus's  bonnet,  with  the  white  cockade,  hanging  beside  the  little  mirror. 

**  Ay/'  said  Mrs.  Flock  hart,  sighing,  as  she  observed  the  direction  of  hit 
eyes,  '*  the  puir  Colonel  bought  a  new  ane  just  the  day  before  they  marched, 
and  I  winna  let  them  tak  that  ane  doun,  but  just  to  brush  it  ilka  day 
mysell ;  and  whiles  I  look  at  it  till  I  just  think  I  hear  him  cry  to  Galium  to 
bring  him  his  bonnet,  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  ganging  out.  —  It's 
unco  silly — the  neighbours  ca'  me  a  Jacobite~*biit  they  may  say  their  say 
—  I  am  sure  it's  no  for  that — but  he  was  as  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  aa 
ever  lived,  and  as  wcel-fa'rd  too.    Oh,  d'ye  ken,  sir,  when  he  is  to  suffer  V 

"  Suffer !  Good  heaven  I — Why,  where  is  he?" 

"£h,  Lord's  sake  I  d'ye  no  ken?  The  |>oor  Ilieland  body,  Dugald 
Mahoney,  cam  here  a  while  syne,  wi'  ane  o'  his  arms  cuttit  off,  and  a  sair 
clour  in  the  head — ^ye'll  mind  Dugald?  he  carried  aye  an  axe  on  his  shouther 
-—and  he  cam  here  just  begging,  as  I  may  say,  for  something  to  eat  Aweel, 
he  tauld  us  the  Chief,  as  they  ca'd  him,  (but  I  ca'  him  the  Colonel,)  and 
Ensign  Macoombich,  that  ye  mind  wecl,  were  ta'en  somewhere  beside  the 
English  border,  when  it  was  sae  dark  that  his  folk  never  missed  him  till  it 
was  ower  late,  and  they  were  like  to  gang  clean  daft.  And  he  said  that 
little  Callum  Beg  (he  was  a  bauld  misdiievous  callant  that),  and  your 
honour,  were  killed  that  same  night  in  the  tailzie,  and  mony  mae  braw  men. 
But  he  grat  when  he  spak  o'  the  Colonel,  ye  never  saw  the  like.  And  now 
the  word  gangs,  the  Colonel  is  to  be  tried,'and  to  suffer  wi'  them  that  were 
ta'en  at  Carlisle." 

"And  his  sister?" 

"Ay,  that  they  ca'd  the  Lady  Flora — weel,  she's  away  op  to  Carlisle  to 
him,  and  lives  wi'  some  grand  rapist  lady  theret^bouts,  to  be  near  him." 

"  And,"  said  Edward,  "  the  other  young  lady  ?" 

"  Whilk  other  ?  I  ken  only  of  ae  sister  the  Colonel  had." 

"  I  mean  Miss  Bradwardine,"  said  Edward. 

"  Ou  ay,  the  laird's  daughter,"  said  his  landlady.  "  She  was  a  very  bonnj 
lassie,  poor  thing,  but  far  shyer  than  Lady  Flora." 

"  Where  is  she,  for  God's  sake  ?" 

"  Ou,  wha  kens  where  ony  o'  them  is  now  ?  Puir  things,  they're  sair 
ta'en  doun  for  their  white  cockades  and  their  white  roses ;  but  she  gaed 
north  to  her  father's  in  Perthshire,  when  the  government  troops  cam  back 
to  Edinbro'.  There  was  some  pretty  men  amang  them,  and  ane  Major 
Whacker  was  quartered  on  me,  a  very  ccevil  gentleman, — but  0,  Mr. 
Waverley,  he  was  naething  sae  weeUfa'rd  as  the  puir  Colonel." 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  become  of  Miss  Bradwardine's  father  ?" 

"  The  auld  laird  ?  —  na,  naebody  kens  that ;  but  they  sav  he  fought  very 
hanl  ill  that  bluidy  battle  at  Inverness ;  and  Deacon  Clank,  the  white-iron 
imilh,  says,  that  the  Government  folk  are  sair  agane  him  for  having  been 
out  twice;  and  troth  he  might  hae  ta'en  warning, — but  there's  nae  fiue  like 
an  auld  fule — the  puir  Colonel  was  only  out  ance." 

Such  conversation  contained  almost  all  the  good-natured  widow  knew  of 
the  fate  of  her  late  lodgers  and  acquaintances ;  but  it  was  enough  to  deter- 
mine Edward  at  all  hazards  to  proceed  instantly  to  Tully-Veolan,  where  he 
concluded  he  should  see,  or  at  legist  hear,  something  of  Hose.  He  therefore 
left  a  letter  for  Colonel  Talbot  at  the  place  agreed  upon,  signed  by  his 
assumed  name,  and  giving  for  his  address  the  po8t-to>vn  next  to  the  Baron's 
residence. 

From  Edinli  urgh  to  Perth  he  took  post-horses,  resolving  to  make  the  reel 
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of  hiH  journey  on  foot — a  mode  of  traTolling  to  which  he  was  partial,  and 
which  had  the  advantage  of  permitting  a  deviation  from  the  road  when  ha 
naw  parties  of  military  at  a  distance.  Uis  campaign  had  considerablj 
strengthened  his  constitution,  and  improved  his  habits  of  enduring  fatigue. 
His  baggage  he  sent  before  him  as  opportunity  occurred. 

As  he  akdvanced  northward,  the  traces  of  war  became  visible.  Broken 
carriages,  dead  horses,  unroofed  cottag|es,  trees  felled  for  palisades,  and 
bridges  destroyed,  or  only  partially  repaired, — all  indicated  the  movements 
of  hostile  armies.  In  those  places  wnere  the  gentry  were  attached  to  the 
Stuart  cause,  tiieir  houses  seemed  dismantled  or  deserted,  the  usual  coursa 
of  what  may  be  called  ornamental  labour  was  totally  interrupted,  and  tho 
inhabitants  were  seen  gliding  about,  with  fear,  sorrow,  and  dejection  on 
their  faces. 

It  was  evening  when  he  approached  the  village  of  Tully-Voolan,  with 
feelings  and  sentiments — ^how  different  from  those  which  attended  his  first 
entrance  I  Then,  life  was  so  new  to  him,  that  a  dull  or  disagreeable  day 
was  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which  his  imagination  anticipated,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  time  ought  only  to  be  consecrated  to  elegant  oi 
amusins  study,  and  relieved  by  social  or  youthful  frolic.  Now,  how 
changed  I  how  saddened,  yet  how  elevated  wan  his  character,  within  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  I  Danger  and  misfortune  are  rapid,  thouj^h 
severe  teachers.  **  A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,"  he  felt,  in  internal  confi- 
dence and  menUl  dignity,  a  compensation  for  the  gay  dreams  which,  in  his 
case,  experience  had  so  rapidly  dissolved. 

As  he  approached  the  village,  he  saw,  with  surprise  and  anxiety,  that  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  quartered  near  it,  and,  what  was  worse,  that  they 
seemed  stationary  there.  This  he  conjectured  from  a  few  tents  which  he 
beheld  glimmering  upon  what  was  called  the  Common  Moor.  To  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  stopped  and  questioned  in  a  place  where  he  was  so  likely  to 
be  recognised,  he  made  a  large  circuit,  altogether  avoiding  the  hamlet,  and 
approaching  the  upper  gate  of  the  avenue  by  a  by-path  well  known  to  him. 
A  single  glance  announced  that  great  changes  had  taken  place.  One  half 
of  the  gate,  entirely  destroyed  and  split  up  for  firewood,  lav  in  piles,  ready 
to  be  taken  away ;  the  other  swung  uselessly  about  upon  its  loosened  liinges. 
The  battlements  above  the  gate  were  broken  and  throvm  down,  and  the 
carved  Bears,  which  were  said  to  have  done  sentinel's  duty  upon  the  top 
for  centuries,  now,  hurled  from  their  posts,  lay  among  the  rubbish.  The 
avenue  was  cruelly  wasted.  Several  large  trees  were  relied  and  left  lying 
across  the  path ;  and  the  cattle  of  the  villagers,  and  the  more  rude  hoofs  of 
dragoon  horses,  had  poached  into  black  mud  the  verdant  turf  which  Waver- 
ley  had  so  much  admired. 

Upon  entering  the  court-yard,  Edward  saw  the  fears  realized  which  these 
circumstances  had  excited.  The  place  had  been  sacked  by  the  King's 
troops,  who,  in  wanton  mischief,  had  even  attempted  to  bum  it;  and  though 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  had  resisted  the  fire,  unlesH  to  a  partial  extent^ 
the  stables  and  out-houses  were  totally  consumed.  The  towers  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  main  building  were  scorched  and  blackened ;  the  pavement 
of  the  court  broken  and  shattered ;  the  doors  torn  down  entirely,  or  hang- 
ing by  a  single  hinge;  the  windows  dashed  in  and  demolished;  and  the 
court  strewed  with  articles  of  furniture  broken  into  fragments.  The  acces- 
saries of  ancient  distinction,  to  which  the  Baron,  in  tlie  pride  of  his  heart, 
had  attached  so  much  importance  and  veneration,  were  treated  with  pecu- 
liar contumely.  The  fountain  was  demolished,  and  the  spring,  which  had 
supplied  it,  now  flooded  the  court-yard.  The  stone  basin  seamed  to  be 
destined  for  a  drin king-trough  for  cattle,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
arranged  upon  the  ground.  The  whole  tribe  of  Bears,  lar^^e  and  8mall, 
had  experienced  as  little  favour  as  those  at  the  head  of  the  avenue ;  and 
ono  or  two  of  the  family  pictures,  which  seemed  to  have  served  as  tar^ti 
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for  the  soldiers,  lay  on  the  ground  in  tatters.  With  an  aching  heart,  at 
may  well  be  imagined,  Edward  viewed  this  wreck  of  a  mansion  so  respected. 
Bat  his  anxiety  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  proprietors,  and  his  fears  as  to  what 
that  fate  might  be,  increased  with  every  st«p.  When  he  entered  upon  the 
terrace,  new  scenes  of  desolation  were  yisible.  The  balustrade  was  brokea 
down,  the  walls  destroyed,  the  borders  overgrow  n  with  weeds,  and  the  fruits 
trees  cut  down  or  grubbed  up.  In  one  copartroent  of  this  old-fashioned 
garden  were  two  immense  horse-chestnut  trees,  of  whoee  sise  the  Barcm  was 
particularly  vain :  too  laxy,  perhaps,  to  cut  them  down,  the  spoilers,  with 
malevolent  ingenuity,  had  mined  them,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
in  the  cavity.  One  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  explosion,  and  the 
fragments  lay  scattered  around,  encumbering  the  ground  it  had  so  long 
shadowed.  The  other  mine  had  been  more  partial  in  its  effect.  About 
ono-fourth  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  torn  from  the  mass,  which,  mutilated 
and  defaced  on  the  one  side,  still  spread  on  the  other  its  ample  and  undi- 
minished boughs.* 

Amid  these  general  marks  of  ravage,  there  were  some  which  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  the  feelings  of  Waverley.  Viewing  the  front  of  the 
building,  thus  wasted  and  defaced,  his  eyes  naturally  sought  the  little 
balcony  which  more  properly  belonged  to  loose's  apartment — her  troijtietne^ 
or  rather  cinquieiue  itoffe.  It  was  easily  discovereu,  for  beneath  it  lay  the 
Btago-iiowers  and  shrubs  with  which  it  was  her  pride  to  decorate  it,  and 
which  had  been  hurled  from  the  bartiian:  several  of  her  liooks  were 
mingled  with  broken  flower-pots  and  other  remnants.  Among  the^e,  Wa- 
verley distinguished  one  of  his  own,  a  small  copy  of  Ariosto,  and  gathered 
it  as  a  treasure,  though  wasted  by  the  wind  and  rain. 

While,  plunged  in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  scene  excited,  he  was 
looking  around  for  some  one  who  might  explain  the  fate  of  the  inhabitanti, 
he  heard  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  building  singing,  in  well-remem- 
bered accents,  an  old  Scottish  song : 

Thef  nim«  Qiwn  m  in  't»^  ntslit, 

Aitti  brake  niv  Ihi\^«t  uiui  <>U!w  mf  kuiitlit: 

%ty  8«>rvHUU  h'  for  Ud'  d.il  flr«;, 

Ami  Mt  nil  ill  «xirumiiie. 


Ther  slew  nqr  ktiitlit,  to  me  cae  deiir ; 
TImjt  hlew  my  kuictit.  mimJ  ilmve  htt  giMr;  f 
I'lie  motm  nuiy  nut,  ibe  tun  tmty  rim, 
Bat  •  deudljr  klae^  han  cliMed  luii  eyee. 

"  Alas !"  thought  Edward,  "  is  it  thou  7  Poor  helpless  being,  art  tho« 
alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with  thy  wild  and  unconnected 
scraps  of  minstrelsy  the  halls  that  protected  thee?'' — He  then  called,  first 
low,  and  then  louder,  "  Davie— Davie  Gellatley  I" 

The  poor  simpleton  showed  himself  from  among  the  ruins  of  a  sort  of 
groen-huuse,  that  once  terminated  what  was  called  the  Terrace-walk,  but 
at  first  si^ht  of  a  stranger  retreated,  as  if  in  terror.  Waverley,  remember- 
ing his  habits  began  to  whistle  a  tune  to  which  he  was  partial,  which 
Davie  had  expressed  great  pleasure  in  listening  to,  and  had  picked  up  from 
him  by  the  car.  Our  hero's  minstrelsy  no  more  equalled  that  of  Biondel, 
than  poor  Davie  resembled  Cocur  de  Lion ;  but  the  melody  had  the  same 
effect  of  producing  rocognition.  Davie  a^ain  stole  from  his  lurking-place, 
but  timidly,  while  Waverley,  afraid  of  frightening  him,  stood  making  the 
most  encouraging  signals  he  could  devise. — '^It's  his  ghaist."  muttered 
Davie ;  yet,  coming  nearer,  he  seemed  to  acknowled<];c  his  living  acquaint- 
ance. The  poor  fool  himself  appeared  the  ghost  of  what  he  had  been.' 
The  peculiar  dress  in  which  he  nad  been  attired  in  better  days,  showed 
only  miserable*  rags  of  its  whimsical  finery,  the  lack  of  which  was  oddly 

*  A  peirof  rhi!«ttiut  trees  cJexinivf^J.  the  on(<  entirely,  ami  the  titlirr  in  purl,  l)v  sucii  a  mitchiefoai  Airf 
Manilla  art  of  reveuice.  crew  at  IriTenrarry  Cantle,  the  UHliieM  of  MHCiUtOiilcl  i»f  UtfUKarry. 

t  The  firat  iLree  cuupieia  are  fruiu  an  old  baJlad.  callail  Uie  Border  Widrw's  Laiiienl. 
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suppliud  hj  the  remnants  of  tapestried  hangings,  window-curtains,  and 
shreds  of  pictures,  with  which  he  had  bedizen^  his  tatters.  His  face,  too, 
had  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air,  and  the  poor  creature  looked  hollow* 
eyed,  meagre,  half-starred,  and  nervous  to  a  pitiable  degree. — After  lone 
hesitation,  he  at  length  approached  Waverley  with  some  confidence,  stu^ 
him  sadly  in  the  face,  ana  said,  ''A'  dead  and  gane — a'  dead  and  gane!" 

"  Who  are  dead  ?"  said  Waverley,  forgetting  the  incapacity  of  Davie  to 
hold  any  connected  discourse. 

**  Baron — and  Bailie — and  Sannders  Saunderson — and  Lady  Rose,  that 
«iig  sae  sweet — ^A'  dead  and  gane — dead  and  gane  I 

Bot  follow,  ullow  ID«. 

While  glow-worms  'wht  the  l^a; 

ni  show  yun  where  the  dead  Bboold  be— 

EdcH  id  hiB  Hliniiul, 

While  wiml»  pi|)e  loud, 

Ami  the  rwl  inonn  perp*  diai  through  tb*  clood. 
Follow  nie.  Tdlow  nw; 
BraTe  fhonld  Ira  be 
That  trmuls  by  mubt  the  dead  man'a  laa." 

With  these  words,  chaunted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  tone,  he  made  a  sign 
to  Waverley  to  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidly  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  tracing  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
its  eastern  boundary.  Edward,  over  whom  an  involuntary  shuddering 
stole  at  the  import  of  his  words,  followed  him  in  some  hope  of  an  explana- 
tion. As  the  tiouse  was  evidently  deserted,  he  could  not  expect  to  find 
among  the  ruins  any  more  rational  informer. 

Davie,  walking  very  fast,  soon  reached  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and 
scrambled  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall  that  once  had  divided  it  from  the 
wooded  glen  in  which  the  old  Tower  of  Tully-Veolan  was  situated.  He 
then  jumped  down  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and,  followed  by  Waverley, 
proceeded  at  a  great  pace,  climbing  over  some  fragments  of  rock,  and  turn- 
ing with  difficulty  round  others.  They  passed  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
castle ;  Waverley  followed,  keeping  up  with  his  guide  with  difficulty,  for 
the  twilight  began  to  fall.  Following  the  descent  of  the  stream  a  little 
lower,  he  totally  lost  him,  but  a  twinkling  light,  which  he  now  discovered 
among  the  tangled  copse-wood  and  bushes,  seemed  a  surer  guide.    He  soon 

Sursued  a  very  uncouth  path  ;  and  by  its  guidance  at  length  reached  tlie 
oor  of  a  wretched  hut.  A  fierce  barking  of  dogs  was  at  first  heard,  but 
it  stilled  at  his  approach.  A  voice  sounded  from  within,  and  he  held  it 
most  prudent  to  listen  before  he  advanced. 

"  Wha  hast  thou  brought  here,  thou  unsonsy  villain,  thou?'*  said  an  old 
woman,  apparently  in  groat  indignation.  He  heard  Davie  Gellatley,  in 
answer,  wnistle  a  part  of  the  tune  by  which  he  had  recalled  himself  to  the 
simpleton's  memory,  and  had  now  no  hesitation  to  knock  at  the  door. 
There  was  a  dead  silence  instantly  within,  except  the  deep  growling  of  the 
dogs ;  and  he  next  heard  the  mistress  of  the  liut  approach  the  door,  not 
probably  for  the  sake  of  undoing  a  latch,  but  of  fastening  a  bolt.  To  pro- 
vent  this,  Waverley  lifted  the  latch  himself. 

Id  front  was  an  old  wretched-looking  woman,  exclaiming,  "Wha  comes 
int«»  folk's  houses  in  this  gate,  at  this  time  o'  the  night?'*  On  one  side,  two 
grim  jvnd  half-starved  deer  greyhounds  laid  aside  their  ferocity  at  his 
appearance,  and  seemed  to  recognise  him.  On  the  other  side,  half  con- 
cealed by  the  open  door,  yet  apparently  seeking  that  concealment  reluc- 
tantly, with  a  cocked  pistol  in  nis  right  hand,  and  his  left  in  the  act  of 
drawing  another  from  nis  belt,  stood  a  tall  bony  g-aunt  figure  in  the  rem- 
nants of  a  faded  uniform,  and  a  beard  of  three  weeks'  growth. 

It  was  the  Baron  of  Bradwardino.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Im 
threw  aside  hi<i  weapon,  and  greeted.  Waverley  with  a  hearty  emb^-aco. 
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COMPARING  OF  N0TB8. 

The  Bann's  stor^  was  short,  when  divested  of  the  ada^res  and  common- 
places,  Latin,  Enghsh,  and  Scotch,  with  which  his  erudition  eamished  it. 
He  insisted  much  upon  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  Edward  and  of  GTenna(|aoich, 
fought  the  fields  ot  Falkirk  and  Culloden,  and  related  how,  after  all  wai 
lost  in  the  last  battle,  he  had  returned  home,  under  the  idea  of  more  easily 
finding  shelter  among  his  own  tenants  and  on  his  own  estate,  than  else- 
where. A  party  of  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  lay  waste  his  property,  for 
clemency  was  not  the  order  of  the  day.  Their  proceedings,  however,  were 
checked  by  an  order  from  the  civil  court.  The  estate,  it  was  found,  might 
not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of 
Inch-Grabbit,  the  heiivm ale,- whose  claim  could  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
Baron's  attainder,  as  deriving  no  right  through  him,  and  who,  therefore, 
like  other  heirs  of  entail  in  the  same  situation,  entered  upon  possession. 
But,  unlike  many  in  similar  circumstances,  the  new  laird  speedily  showed 
that  he  intended  utterly  to  exclude  his  predecessor  from  all  benefit  or 
advantage  in  the  estate,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  avail  himself  of  the 
old  Baron's  evil  fortune  to  the  full  extent.  This  was  the  more  ungenerous, 
as  it  was  generally  known,  that,  from  a  romantic  idea  of  not  prejudicing 
this  young  man's  right  as  heir-male,  the  Baron  had  refrained  from  settling 
his  estate  on  his  daughter. 

This  selfish  injustice  was  resented  by  the  country  people,  who  were  par- 
tial to  their  old  master,  and  irritated  a^inst  his  successor.  In  the  Baron's 
own  words,  **  The  matter  did  not  coincide  with  the  feelings  of  the  commons 
of  Bradwardine,  Mr.  Waverley;  and  the  tenants  were  slack  and  repugnant 
in  payment  of  their  mails  and  duties ;  and  when  my  kinsman  came  to  the 
village  wi'  the  now  factor,  Mr.  James  Howie,  to  lift  the  rents,  some  wan- 
chancy  person — I  suspect  John  Heatherblutter,  the  auld  gamekeeper,  that 
was  out  wi'  me  in  the  year  fifteen — ^fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the  gloaming 
whereby  he  was  so  affrighted,  that  I  may  say  with  TuUius  in  Catilinam,  Abiit^ 
evasUt  erupii,  effugi'L  lie  fled,  sir,  as  one  may  say,  incontinent  to  Stirling. 
And  now  he  hath  advertised  the  estate  for  sale,  being  himself  tiie  last  sub- 
stitute in  the  entail. — And  if  I  were  to  lament  about  sic  matters,  thi?  would 
grieve  me  mair  than  its  passing  from  my  immediate  possession,  whilk,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  must  have  happened  in  a  few  years.     Whereas  now  it 

5 asses  from  the  lineage  that  shoula  have  possessed  it  in  acecula  sceculorum. 
lut  God's  will  be  done,  humana  perpessi  sumus.  Sir  John  of  Bradwardine 
— Black  Sir  John,  as  he  is  called — who  was  the  common  ancestor  of  our 
house  and  the  Inch-Grabbits,  little  thought  such  a  person  would  have  sprung 
from  his  loins.  Meantime,  he  has  accused  me  to  some  of  the  primates j  the 
rulers  for  the  time,  as  if  I  were  a  cut-throat,  and  an  abettor  of  bravoes  and 
assassinates,  and  coupe-jarrets.  And  they  have  sent  soldiers  here  to  abide 
on  the  estate,  and  hunt  me  like  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  as  Scripture 
•ays  of  good  King  David,  or  like  our  valiant  Sir  William  Wallace, — ^not  that 
I  bring  myself  into  comparison  with  either. — I  thought,  when  I  heard  you 
at  the  door,  they  had  driven  the  auld  deer  to  his  den  at  last ;  and  so  I  e'en 
proposed  to  die  at  bay,  like  a  buck  of  the  first  head.^But  now,  Janet,  canna 
ye  gie  us  something  for  supper  V 

**  Ou  ay,  sir,  I'll  brander  the  moor-fowl  that  John  Heatherblutter  brought 
A  this  morning ;  and  ye  see  puir  Davie's  roasting  the  black  hen's  eggs. — I 
iaur  say,  Mr.  Wauverley,  ye  never  kend  that  a'  the  eggs  that  were  sae  weel 
toasted  at  supper  in  the  Ua'-house  were  aye  turned  by  our  Davie? — ^there's 

Vol.  1.-^18 
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uo  th«>  lik>!  o*  liim  ony  gate  for  powtering  wi*  his  fingers  amang  the  hM 
peat-ashes,  and  roasting  eggs."  Davie  all  this  while  lay  with  his  iiOM 
almost  in  the  fire,  nuzzling  among  the  ashes,  kicking  his  heels,  mumbling  to 
himself,  turning  the  eggs  as  they  lay  in  the  hot  emlKsrs,  as  if  to  confute  the 
proverb,  that  *'  there  goes  reason  to  roasting  of  eggs,"  and  justify  the  eulo- 
gium  which  poor  Janet  poured  out  upon 

Him  whom  the  lovrd,  her  Uiot  boy. 

"Davie's  no  sae  silly  as  folk  tak  him  for,  Mr.  Wauverley;  he  wadoa  hae 
brought  yon  here  unless  he  had  kend  ye  was  a  friend  to  his  Ilonour-^indeed 
the  very  dogs  kend  ye,  Mr.  Wauverley,  for  ye  was  aye  kind  to  beast  and 
body. — I  can  tell  you  a  story  o'  Davie,  wi'  his  Honour's  leave:  ilis  Honoor, 
ye  see,  being  under  hiding  in  thae  sair  times — ^the  mair's  the  pity — ^he  lies 
a'  day,  and  whiles  a'  night,  in  the  cove  in  the  dern  hag ;  but  though  it's  a 
bieldy  eneugh  bit,  and  the  auld  gudeman  o'  Corse-Cleugh  has  panned  it  wi' 
a  kemple  o'  strae  amaist,  yet  when  tlie  country's  quiet,  and  the  night  very 
cauld,  his  Honour  whiles  creeps  doun  here  to  get  a  warm  at  tbe  ingle,  and 
a  sleep  amang  the  blankets,  and  gangs  awa  in  the  morning.  And  so,  ae 
morning,  siccan  a  fright  as  I  got  I  .Twa  unlucky  red-coats  were  up  for 
black-fishing,  or  some  siccan  ploy — or  the  neb  o'  them's  never  out  of  mis- 
chief— and  they  just  got  a  giisK  o  his  Honour  as  he  gaed  into  the  wood,  and 
banged  aff  a  gun  at  nim.  I  out  like  a  jer^falcon,  and  cried, — *  Wad  tbej 
•hoot  an  honest  woman's  poor  innocent  bairn  T'  And  I  fleyt  at  them,  and 
threepit  it  was  my  son ;  and  they  damned  and  swuir  at  me  that  it  was  the 
auld  rebel,  as  the  villains  ca'd  his  honour ;  and  Davie  was  in  the  wood,  and 
heard  the  tuilzie,  and  he,  just  out  o'  his  ain  head,  got  up  the  auld  grej 
mantle  that  his  Honour  had  flung  off  him  to  gang  the  faster,  and  he  cam 
out  o'  the  very  same  bit  o'  the  wood,  majoring  ana  looking  about  sae  like 
his  Honour,  that  they  were  clean  beguiled,  and  thought  they  had  letten  aff 
their  gun  at  crack-brained  Sawney,  as  they  ca'd  him;  and  they  gae  me 
saxpence,  and  twa  saumon  fish,  to  say  naething  about  it — Na,  na;  Davie's 
no  just  like  otlier  folk,  puir  fallow;  but  he's  no  sae  silly  as  folk  tak  him  for. 
But,  to  be  sure,  how  can  we  do  eneugh  for  his  Honour,  when  we  and  oura 
have  lived  on  this  ground  this  twa  hundred  years ;  and  when  he  keepit  mj 
puir  Jamie  at  school  and  college,  and  even  at  the  Ha'-house,  till  he  gaed 
to  a  better  place ;  and  when  he  saved  me  frae  being  ta'en  to  Perth  as  a 
witch — Loroi  forgi'e  them  that  would  touch  sic  a  puir  silly  auld  body  1— 
and  has  maintained  puir  Dane  at  heck  and  manger  maist  feck  o'  his  life  V 

Waverley  at  length  found  an  opportunity  to  interrupt  Janet's  narrativei 
by  an  inquiry  after  Miss  Brad  ward  me. 

*'  She's  wool  and  safe,  thank  Qod  1  at  the  Duchran,"  answered  the  Baron* 
*'  The  laird's  distantly  related  to  us,  and  more  nearly  to  my  chaplain,  Mr. 
Rubrick ;  and,  though  he  be  of  Whi^  principles,  yet  he's  not  forgetful  of 
auld  friendship  at  this  time.  The  Bailie's  doing  what  he  can  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  the  wreck  for  poor  Rose ;  but  I  doubt,  I  doubt,  I  shall  never  see 
her  again,  for  I  maun  lay  my  banes  in  some  far  country." 

"  liout  na,  your  Honour,"  said  old  Janet ;  "  ye  were  just  as  ill  aff  in  the 
feifleen,  and  got  the  bonnie  baronie  back,  an'  a'. — And  now  the  eggs  is 
ready,  and  the  muiiHsock's  brandered,  and  there's  ilk  ane  a  trencher  and 
some  saut,  and  the  heel  o'  the  white  loaf  that  cam  frae  the  Bailie's ;  and 
there's  plenty  o'  brandy  in  the  greybeard  that  Luckie  Maclearie  sent  doun ; 
and  winna  ye  be  suppered  like  prinees?" 

'*  I  wish  one  Prince,  at  least,  of  our  acquaintance,  may  be  no  worse  off," 
said  the  Baron  to  Waverley,  who  joined  him  in  oordial  hopes  for  the  safety 
of  the  unfortunate  Chevalier. 

They  then  began  to  talk  of  their  future  prospects.  The  Baron's  plan  was 
very  simple.  It  was,  to  escape  to  France,  where,  by  the  interest  of  his  old 
frien  Is,  ho  hoped  to  get  some  military  employment,  of  rhich  he  f  till  eoi» 
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eeiTed  himself  capalle.  lie  invited  Waverley  to  zo  with  him,  a  proncsal  in 
which  he  aco|uie8ced,  providing  the  interest  of  Colonel  Talbot  should  fail  in 
procuring  his  pardon.  Tacitly  he  hoped  the  Baron  would  sanction  his 
addresses  to  Rose,  and  give  him  a  right  to  assist  him  in  his  exile ;  but  lie 
forbore  to  speak  on  this  subject  until  his  own  fate  should  be  decided.  Thej 
then  talked  of  Qlennaquoicn,  for  whom  the  Baron  expressed  great  anxiety, 
although,  he  observed,  he  was  "  the  very  Achilles  of  Iloratius  Flaccus, — 

ImpJRer.  iracandus,  ioexonbilis,  \ 


Which."  he  continued,  "  has  been  thus  rendered  (vernacularly)  by  Struan 
Robertson : 

A  fiery  ett«r-cai>.  a  fnietram  ohiel. 

At  het  as  ginicer,  and  aa  aUava  aa  stael.** 

Flora  had  a  large  and  anqualified  share  of  the  good  old  man's  sympathy. 

It  was  now  wearing  late.  Old  Janet  got  into  some  kind  of  kennel  behind 
the  hallan.  Davie  had  been  long  asleep  and  snoring  between  Ban  and 
Buscar.  These  dogs  had  followed  him  to  the  hut  afler  the  mansion-house 
was  deserted,  and  there  constantly  resided ;  and  their  ferocity,  with  the  old 
woman's  reputation  of  being  a  witch,  contributed  a  good  deal  to  keep  visitors 
from  the  gten.  With  this  view,  Bailie  Macwheeble  provided  Janet  under- 
hand with  meal  for  their  maintenance,  and  also  with  little  articles  of  luxury 
for  their  patron's  use,  in  supplying  which  much  precaution  was  necessarily 
used.  After  some  compliments,  the  Baron  occupied  his  usual  couch,  and 
Waverley  reclined  in  an  easy  chair  of  tattered  velvet,  wliich  had  once  giu> 
nished  the  state  bed-room  of  Tully-Veolan  f  for  the  furniture  of  this  mansion 
was  now  scattered  through  all  the  cottages  in  the  vicinity),  and  went  to  sleep 
ftB  comfortably  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  bed  of  down. 
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MORE  BXPLANATIOK. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  day,  old  Janet  was  scuttling  about  the  house  to 
wake  the  Baron,  who  usually  slept  sound  and  heavily. 

**  I  must  go  back,"  he  said  to  Waverley,  "  to  my  cove :  will  you  walk 
down  the  glen  wi'  me  V* 

They  went  out  together,  and  followed  a  narrow  and  entangled  foot-path, 
which  the  occasional  passage  of  anglers,  or  woodcutters,  had  traced  by  the 
side  of  the  stream.  On  their  way,  the  Baron  explained  to  Waverlev,  that 
be  would  be  under  no  danger  in  remaining  a  day  or  two  at  Tully-Veolan, 
and  even  in  being  seen  walking  about,  if  he  used  the  precaution  of  pie- 
tending  that  he  was  looking  at  the  estate  as  agent  or  surveyor  for  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who  designed  to  be  purchaser.  With  this  view,  he  recom- 
mended to  him  to  visit  the  Bailie,  who  still  lived  at  the  factor's  house,  called 
Little  Veolan,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  though  he  was  to  remove  at 
next  term.  Stanley's  passport  would  be  an  answer  to  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  militarv ;  and  as  to  any  of  the  country  people  who  might  recog- 
nise Waverley,  the  Baron  assured  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
betrayed  by  them. 

**  I  believe,"  said  the  old  man,  "  half  the  people  of  the  barony  know  that 
their  poor  auld  laird  is  somewhere  hereabout ;  for  I  see  they  do  not  suffer  a 
single  bairn  to  come  here  a  bird-nesting — a  practice  whilk,  when  I  was  in 
full  posBession  of  my  power  as  baron,  I  was  unable  totally  to  inhibit    Nay, 
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[  often  find  bits  of  things  in  my  way,  that  the  poor  bodies,  God  help  tliem ! 
leave  there,  because  they  think  thoy  may  be  useful  to  me.  I  ho]>e  tney  wiU 
get  a  wiser  master,  and  as  kind  a  one  as  I  was." 

A  natural  sigh  closed  the  sentence  ;  but  the  quiet  equanimity  with  which 
the  Baron  endured  his  misfortunes,  had  something  in  it  venerable,  and  even 
sublime.  There  was  no  fruitless  repining,  no  tur])i(l  niolancholy ;  he  bore 
his  lot,  and  the  hardships  which  it  involved,  with  a  good-humoured,  though 
serious  composure,  ana  used  no  violent  language  against  the  prevailing 
party. 

"  I  did  what  I  thought  mv  duty,"  said  the  good  old  man,  "  and  questioi^* 
less  they  are  doing  what  they  think  theirs.  It  grieves  me  sometimes  to 
look  upon  these  blackened  walls  of  the  house  of  my  ancestors ;  but  doubt- 
less omcers  cannot  always  keep  the  soldier's  hand  from  depredation  and 
spuilzie ;  and  Qustavus  Adolphus  himself,  as  ye  may  read  in  Uolonel  Munro 
his  Expedition  with  the  worthy  Scotch  regiment  called  Mackay's  regiment, 
did  often  permit  it. — Indeed  I  have  myself  seen  as  sad  sights  as  Tully-Ve- 
clan  now  is,  when  I  served  with  the  Marcschal  Duke  of  Berwick.  To  )>e 
sure,  we  may  say  with  Yirgilius  Maro,  Fiiimus  Troes — and  there's  the  end 
of  an  auld  sang.  But  houses  and  families  and  men  have  a'  stood  lang 
eneugh  when  they  have  stood  till  they  fall  with  honour ;  and  now  I  hoe 
gotten  a  house  that  is  not  unlike  a  dwnus  nliima** — ^they  were  now  standing 
below  a  steep  rock.  "  We  poor  Jacobites,"  continued  the  Baron,  looking 
up,  "  are  now  like  the  conies  in  Holy  Scripture  (which  the  great  traveller 
Pococke  calleth  Jerboa),  a  feeble  people,  that  make  our  abode  in  the 
rocks.  So,  fare  you  well,  my  good  lad,  till  we  meet  at  Janet's  in  the 
even ;  for  I  must  get  into  my  Patmos,  which  is  no  easy  matter  for  my  auld 
Bb'ff  limbs." 

With  that  he  began  to  ascend  the  rocks,  striding,  with  the  help  of  his 
hands,  from  one  precarious  footstep  to  another,  till  he  got  about  half  Avay 
up,  where  two  or  three  bushes  concealed  the  mouth  of  a  hole,  resembling 
an  oven,  into  which  the  Baron  insinuated,  first  his  head  and  shoulders,  and 
then,  by  slow  gradation,  the  rest  of  his  long  body ;  his  legs  and  feet  finally 
disappearing,  coiled  up  like  a  huge  snake  entering  his  retreat,  or  a  Ions 
pedigree  introduced  with  care  and  difficulty  into  the  narrow  pigeon-hole  of 
an  old  cabinet.  Waverlcy  had  the  curiosity  to  clamber  up  and  look  in  upon 
him  in  his  den,  as  the  lurking-place  might  well  be  termed.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  looked  not  unlike  that  ingenious  puzzle,  called  a  reel  in  a  bottle, 
the  marvel  of  children  f  and  of  some  grown  people  too,  myself  for  one),  who 
can  neither  comprchena  the  mystery  how  it  has  got  in,  or  how  it  is  to  be 
taken  out.  The  cave  was  very  narrow,  too  low  in  the  roof  to  admit  of  his 
standing,  or  almost  of  his  sitting  up,  though  he  made  some  awkward  at- 
tempts at  the  latter  posture.  Ilis  sole  amusement  was  the  perusal  of  his 
old  friend  Titus  Livius,  varied  by  occasionally  scratching  Latin  proverbs  and 
texts  of  Scripture  with  his  knife  on  the  roof  and  walls  of  nis  fortalico, 
which  were  of  sand-stone.  As  the  cave  was  dry,  and  filled  with  clean 
straw  and  withered  fern,  "  it  made,"  as  he  said,  coiling  himself  up  with  an 
air  of  snugness  and  comfort  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  situation^ 
"unltss  when  the  wind  was  due  north,  a  very  passiujle  giie  for  an  old  sol- 
dier." Neither,  as  he  observed,  was  he  without  sentries  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitring.  Davie  and  his  mother  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  dis- 
cover and  avert  danger;  and  it  was  singular  what  instances  of  iddrcss 
seemed  dictated  by  the  instinctive  attachment  of  the  poor  simpleton,  when 
ilis  patron's  safety  was  concerned. 

With  Janet,  Edward  now  sought  an  inter\'iew.  He  had  recognised  her 
at  first  sight  as  the  old  woman  who  had  nursed  him  during  his  sickness 
after  his  delivery  from  Gifted  Gilfillan.  The  hut,  also,  though  a  little  r^ 
paired,  and  somewhat  better  furnished,  was  ccrtiinly  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement ;  and  he  now  recollected  on  the  common  moor  of  Tullj  VTeolao  cos 
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trunk  of  a  large  decayed  tree,  called  the  trysHnff-tree,  which  he  had  nxi 
doubt  was  the  same  at  which  the  Highlanders  rendezvoused  on  that  memo- 
rable night  All  this  he  had  combined  in  his  imagination  the  night  before ; 
but  reasons,  which  may  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  prevented  him  from 
catechising  Janet  in  the  presence  of  the  Baron. 

He  now  commenced  the  task  in  good  earnest ;  and  the  first  question  was, 
Who  was  the  joung  lady  that  visited  the  hut  durine  his  illness  ?  Janet 
paused  for  a  little ;  and  then  observed,  that  to  keep  the  secret  now,  would 
neither  do  good  nor  ill  to  anybody.  "  It  was  just  a  leddy  that  hasna  her 
equal  in  the  world — Miss  Rose  Bradwardine." 

"  Then  Miss  Rose  was  probably  also  the  author  of  my  deliverance,"  in- 
ferred Waverlev,  delightea  in  the  confirmation  of  an  idea  which  local  cir- 
eumstances  had  already  induced  him  to  entertain. 

*'  I  wot  weel,  Mr.  Wauverley,  and  that  was  she  e'en ;  but  sair,  sair  angry 
and  affronted  wad  she  hae  been,  puir  thing,  if  she  had  thought  ye  had  been 
ever  to  ken  a  word  about  the  matter ;  for  she  gar'd  me  speak  aye  Gaelio 
when  ye  was  in  hearing,  to  mak  ye  trow  we  were  in  the  Hielands.  I  can 
speak  it  well  eneugh,  for  my  mother  was  a  Ilieland  woman." 

A  few  more  questions  now  brought  out  the  whole  mystery  respecting 
Waverley's  deliverance  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  left  Oaimvreckan. 
Never  did  music  sound  sweeter  to  an  amateur,  than  the  drowsy  tautology, 
with  which  old  Janet  detailed  every  circumstance,  thrilled  upon  the  ears  of 
Waverley.  But  my  reader  is  not  a  lover,  and  I  must  spare  his  patience,  by 
attempting  to  condense  within  reasonable  compass  the  narrative  which  old 
Janet  spread  through  a  harangue  of  nearly  two  hours. 

When  Waverley  communicated  to  Fer^s  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
Rose  Bradwardine,  by  Davie  Gellatley,  giving  an  account  of  Tully-Veolan 
being  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  that  circumstance  had  struck 
upon  the  busy  and  active  mind  of  the  Chieftain.  Eager  to  distress  and 
narrow  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  desirous  to  prevent  their  establishing  a 
garrison  so  near  him,  and  willing  also  to  oblige  the  Baron, — for  he  often 
had  the  idea  of  marriage  with  Rose  floating  through  his  brain, — he  resolved 
to  send  some  of  his  people  to  drive  out  the  red-coats,  and  to  bring  Rose  to 
Glennaquoich.  But  just  as  he  had  ordered  Evan  with  a  small  party  on  this 
duty,  the  news  of  Cope's  having  marched  into  the  Highlands  to  meet  and 
disperse  the  forces  of^  the  Chevalier  ere  they  came  to  a  head,  obliged  him 
to  join  the  standard  with  his  vrhole  forces. 

He  sent  to  order  Donald  Bean  to  attend  him ;  but  that  cautious  freebooter, 
who  well  understood  the  value  of  a  separate  command,  instead  of  joining, 
sent  various  apologies  which  the  pressure  of  the  times  compelled  Fergus  to 
admit  as  current,  though  not  without  the  internal  resolution  of  being  re- 
venged on  him  for  his  procrastination,  time  and  place  convenient.  Iiow- 
ever,  as  he  could  not  amend  the  matter,  he  issued  orders  to  Donald  to 
descend  into  the  Low  Country,  drive  the  soldiers  from  Tully-Veolan,  and, 
paying  all  respect  to  the  mansion  of  the  Baron,  to  take  his  abode  somewhere 
near  it,  for  protection  of  his  dttughter  and  family,  and  to  harass  and  drive 
away  any  of  the  armed  volunteers,  or  small  parties  of  military,  which  he 
mi^ht  find  moving  about  the  vicinity. 

As  this  charge  formed  a  sort  of  roving  commission,  which  Donald  pro- 
posed to  interpret  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to  himself,  as  he  was 
relieved  from  the  immediate  terrors  of  Fergus,  and  as  he  had,  from  former 
secret  services,  some  interest  in  the  councils  of  the  Chevalier,  he  resolved 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  He  achieved  without  difficulty  the  task 
of  driving  the  soldiers  from  Tully-Veolan ;  but  although  he  did  not  venture 
to  encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  family,  or  to  disturb  Miss  Rose,  beiiij^ 
,t:iwiliing  to  make  himself  a  powerful  enemy  in  the  Chevalier's  army, 

For  well  h«  knew  tiie  Bwoo^  wreih  waa  deafiUy 
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yet  he  .set  about  to  raise  contributions  and  exa'^tiona  upon  the  t-enantry,  and 
otherwise  to  turn  the  war  to  his  own  advantage.  Meanwhile  he  mounted 
tlie  white  cockade,  and  waited  upon  Rorc  with  a  pietezt  of  great  devotion 
for  the  seivice  in  which  her  father  was  engasrod,  and  many  apologies  for  the 
Cieedom  lie  must  necessanly  use  for  the  support  of  his  people.  It  was  at 
this  mou^ent  that  Hose  learned,  by  open-mouthed  fame,  with  all  soifa  of 
exaggeration,  that  Waveffoy  had  killed  the  smith  of  Cairnvreckan,  in  an 
attijmpt  to  arrest  him  ;  had  been  cast  into  a  dungeon  by  Major  Melville  of 
Cairn vrockan,  and  was  to  be  executed  by  martial  law  within  three  days. 
In  the  ngony  which  these  tidings  excited,  she  proposed  to  Donald  Bean  the 
rescue  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  very  sort  of  service  which  he  was  do- 
■irous  to  undertake,  judging  it  might  constitute  a  merit  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  make  amends  for  any  peccadilloes  which  he  might  be  guilty  of  in 
the  country.  He  bad  the  art,  however,  pleading  all  tlic  while  duty  and 
discipline,  to  hold  ofi',  until  poor  Rose,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress, 
offtir6<l  to  bribe  him  to  the  enterprise  with  some  valuable  jewels  whioh  had 
been  her  mother's. 

Donald  Bean,  who  had  served  in  France,  knew,  and  perhaps  overesti- 
mated the  value  of  those  trinkets.  But  he  also  perceived  Rose  s  apprehen- 
sions of  its  being  discovered  that  she  had  parted  with  her  jewels  for 
Waverley's  liberation.  Resolved  this  scruple  should  not  part  him  and  the 
treasure,  he  voluntarily  offered  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  never  mention 
Miss  Rose's  share  in  the  transaction ;  and  foreseeing  convenience  in  keeping 
the  oath,  and  no  probable  advantage  in  breaking  it,  he  took  the  engage- 
ment—  in  order,  as  he  told  his  lieutenant,  to  deal  iiandsomeiy  by  the  young 
lady  ^  in  the  only  form  and  mode  which,  by  a  mental  paction  with  himself, 
he  considered  as  binding  —  he  swore  secrecy  upon  his  drawn  dirk.  lie  was 
the  more  especially  moved  to  this  act  of  good  faith  by  some  attentions  that 
Miss  Bradwardine  showed  to  his  daughter  Alice,  which,  while  they  gained 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  damsel,  highly  gratified  the  pride  of  her  rather. 
Alice,  who  could  now  speak  a  little  English,  was  very  communicative  in 
return  for  Rose's  kindness,  readily  confided  to  her  the  whole  papers  respect- 
ing the  intrij^ue  with  Gardiner's  regiment,  of  which  she  was  the  depositary, 
and  as  readily  undertook,  at  her  instance,  to  restore  them  to  Waverley 
without  her  father's  knowledge.  *'  For  they  may  oblige  the  bonnie  young 
lady  and  the  handsome  young  gentleman,"  said  Alice,  "  and  what  use  has 
my  father  for  a  whin  bits  o'  scarted  paper  ?" 

The  reader  is  aware  that  she  took  an  opportunity  of  executing  this  pur- 
pose on  the  eve  of  Waverley's  leaving  the  glen. 

How  Donald  executed  his  enterprise,  the  reader  is  aware.  But  the  expul 
sion  of  the  military  from  Tully-Veolan  had  given  alarm,  and,  while  he  was 
Iving  in  wait  for  Giliillan,  a  strong  pa-Hy,  such  as  Donald  did  not  care  to 
&ce,  was  sent  to  drive  back  the  insurgents  in  their  turn,  to  encamp  there, 
and  to  protect  the  country.  The  officer,  a  gentleman  and  a  disciplinarian, 
neither  intruded  himself  on  Miss  Bradwardine,  whose  unprotected  situation 
he  respected,  nor  permitted  his  soldiers  to  commit  any  breach  of  discipline. 
He  formed  a  little  camp,  upon  an  eminence  near  the  house  of  Tully-Veolan, 
and  placed  proper  guards  at  the  passes  in  the  vicinity.  This  unwelcome 
news  reached  Donald  Bean  Lean  as  he  was  returning  to  TuUy-Veolati. 
Determined,  however,  to  obtain  the  guerdon  of  his  labour,  he  resolved, 
since  approach  to  Tully-Veolan  was  impossible,  to  deposit  his  prisoner  in 
Janet's  cottage  —  a  place  the  very  existence  of  whdch  could  hardly  have 
been  suspected  even  by  those  who  had  long  lived  in  the  vicinity,  unless 
they  had  been  guided  thither,  and  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  Waverley 
himself.  This  effected,  he  claimed  and  received  his  reward.  Waverley's 
illness  was  an  event  which  deranged  all  their  calculations.  Donaid  war 
obliged  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  with  his  people,  and  to  seek  more  free 
loUTse  for  his  adventures  elsewhere.    At  Rose's  earnest  entreaty,  ne  1 9ft  au 
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old  man,  a  herbalist,  '^ho  was  6uppoe«d  to  understand  a  little  of  medicine, 
to  attend  Wavcrley  during  his  illness. 

In  the  meanwhile,  new  and  fearful  doubts  started  in  Rose's  mind.  Thej 
were  suggested  by  old  Janet,  who  insisted,  that  a  reward  having  b^en 
oiTcrod  ro?  the  apprehension  of  Waverlcy,  and  his  own  personal  offectc 
being  so  valuable,  there  was  no  saying  to  what  breach  of  faith  Donald 
might  be  tempted.  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror.  Rose  took  the  daring 
resolution  of  explaining  to  the  Prince  himself  the  danger  in  which  Mr. 
Waverley  stood,  judgins  that,  both  as  a  politician,  and  a  man  of  honour 
and  humanity,  Charles  Edward  would  interest  himself  to  prevent  his  fallins 
into  the  hanaa  of  an  opposite  party.  This  letter  she  at  first  thought  cf 
sending  anonymously,  but  naturally  feared  it  would  not,  in  that  case,  'C6 
credited.  She  therefore  subscribed  her  name,  though  with  reluctance  and 
terror,  and  consigned  it  in  charge  to  a  young  man,  who,  at  leaving  his 
farm  to  join  the  Chevalier's  army,  made  it  his  petition  to  her  to  have  some 
sort  of  credentials  to  the  Adventurer,  from  wnom  he  hoped  to  obtain  a 
commission. 

The  letter  reached  Charles  Edward  on  his  descent  to  the  Lowlands,  and, 
aware  of  the  political  importanoe  of  having  it  supposed  that  he  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  English  Jacobites,  he  caused  the  most  positive  orders 
to  be  transmitted  to  Donald  Bean  L^n,  to  transmit  Waverley,  safe  and 
uninjured  in  person  or  effects,  to  the  governor  of  Doune  Castle.  The  free- 
booter durst  not  disobey,  for  the  army  of  the  Prince  was  now  so  near  him 
that  punishment  might  have  foUowea ;  besides,  he  was  a  politician  as  well 
as  a  robber,  and  was  unwilling  to  cancel  the  interest  created  through  former 
secret  services,  by  being  refractory  on  this  occasion.  lie  thererore  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  transmitted  orders  to  his  lieutenant  to  convey 
Edward  to  Doune,  which  was  safely  accomplished  in  the  mode  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapt«ir.  The  governor  of  Doune  was  directed  to  send  him  to 
Edinburgh  as  a  prisoner,  because  the  Prince  was  apprehensive  that  Waver- 
ley, if  set  at  liberty,  might  have  resumed  his  purpose  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land, without  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  a  personal  interview,  m 
this,  indeed,  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich,  with 
whom  it  may  be  remembered  the  Chevalier  communicated  upon  the  mode 
of  disposiniz  of  Edward,  though  without  telling  him  how  he  came  to  learn 
the  place  of  his  confinement. 

Tnis,  indeed,  Charles  Edward  considered  as  a  lady's  secret ;  for  although 
Rose's  letter  was  couched  in  the  most  cautious  and  general  terms,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  written  merely  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  zeal  for  the 
Prince's  service,  yet  she  expressed  so  anxious  a  wish  that  she  should  not 
be  known  to  have  interfered,  that  the  Chevalier  was  induced  to  suspect  the 
deep  interest  which  she  took  in  Waverley's  safety.  This  eonjecture,  which 
was  well  founded,  led,  however,  to  false  mferences.  For  the  emotion  which 
Edward  displayed  on  approaching  Flora  and  Rose  at  the  ball  of  Holyrood, 
was  placed  oy  the  Chevalier  to  the  account  of  the  latter ;  and  he  concluded 
that  the  Baron's  views  about  the  settlement  of  his  property,  or  some  such 
obstacle,  thwarted  their  mutual  inclinations.  Common  fame,  it  is  true, 
frequently  gave  Waverley  to  Miss  Mao>Ivor;  but  the  Prince  knew  that 
common  fame  is  very  prodigal  in  such  gifts ;  and,  watching  attentively  the 
behaviour  of  the  ladies  towards  Waverley,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  young 
Englishman  had  no  interest  with  Flora,  and  was  beloved  by  Rose  Brad- 
wardine.  Desirous  to  bind  Waverley  to  his  service,  and  wishmg  also  to  do 
a  kind  and  friendly  action,  the  Prince  next  assailed  the  Baron  on  the  sub- 
ject of  settling  his  estate  upon  his  daughter.  Mr.  Bradwardine  acquiesced ; 
but  the  consequence  was,  that  Fergus  was  immediateljr  induced  to  prefer 
his  doable  suit  for  a  wife  and  an  earldom,  which  the  Prince  rejected  in  the 
manner  we  have  seen.  The  Chevalier,  constantly  engaged  in  his  own  mul- 
tiplied  affairs  had  not  hitherto  sought  any  explanation  with  Wavor]«y« 
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though  j^flcn  meaning  to  do  ro.  But  after  Fergus's  declaration,  he  saw  th« 
necessity  of  appearing  neutral  between  the  rivals,  deToutly  hoping  that  the 
matter,  which  now  seemed  fraught  with  the  seeds  of"  strife,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  over  till  the  termination  of  the  expedition.  When  on  the 
march  to  Derby,  Fergus,  being  questioned  concerning  his  quarrel  with 
Waverley,  alleged  as  the  cause,  that  Edward  was  desirous  of  retracting  the 
suit  he  made  to  his  sister,  the  Chevalier  plainly  told  him,  that  he  had  niin- 
self  observed  Miss  Mao-Ivor's  behaviour  to  Waverley,  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced Fergus  was  undur  the  influence  of  a  mistake  in  judging  of  Waverley'f 
conduct,  who,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  engaged  to  Miss  Brad- 
wardine.  The  quarrel  which  ensued  between  Edwara  and  the  chieftain  it, 
I  hope,  still  in  the  remembrance  of  the  reader.  These  circumstances  will 
serve  to  explain  such  points  of  our  narrative  as,  according  to  the  custom  f)f 
story-tellers,  we  deemed  it  fit  to  leave  unexplained,  for  me  purpose  of  et- 
eiting  the  reader's  curiosity. 

When  Janet  had  once  finished  the  leading  facts  of  this  narrative,  Waver- 
ley was  easily  enabled  to  apply  the  clew  which  they  afforded,  to  other 
mazes  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  To  Rose  Bradwar* 
dine,  then,  he  owed  the  life  which  he  now  thought  he  could  willingly  have 
laid  down  to  serve  her.  A  little  reflection  convinced  him,  however,  that  to 
live  for  her  sake  was  more  convenient  and  agreeable,  and  that,  being  pos- 
sessed of  independence,  she  might  share  it  with  him  either  in  foreign  coun- 
tries or  in  his  own.  The  pleasure  of  being  allied  to  a  man  of  the  Baron's 
high  worth,  and  who  was  so  much  valuea  by  his  uncle  Sir  Everard,  vraa 
also  an  agreeable  consideration,  had  anything  been  wanting  to  recommend 
the  match.  His  absurdities,  which  had  appeared  grotesquely  ludicrous 
during  his  prosperity,  seemed,  in  the  sunset  of  his  fortune,  to  be  harmo- 
nized find  assimilated  with  the  noble  features  of  his  character,  so  as  to  add 
peculiarity  without  exciting  ridicule.  His  mind  occupied  with  such  pro- 
jects of  future  happiness,  Edward  sought  Little  Yeolan,  the  habitation  of 
Mr.  Duncan  Macwheeble. 


Now  ia  Cnpid  Iik«  a  child  of  eoucienoe— 4ie  owkw  mtitaUnn. — Shaktifmn. 

Mr.  Duncan  Macwheeble,  no  longer  Commissary  or  Bailie,  though  still 
enjoying  the  empty  name  of  the  latter  dignity,  had  escaped  proscription  b/ 
an  early  secession  from  the  insurgent  party,  and  by  his  insignificance. 

Edward  found  him  in  his  office,  immersed  among  papers  and  aooounti. 
Before  him  was  a  large  bicker  of  oatmeal-porridge,  and  at  the  side  thereof 
a  horn-spoon  and  a  bottle  of  two-penny.  Eagerly  running  his  eye  over  a 
voluminous  law-paper,  he  from  time  to  time  shovelled  an  immense  spoonful 
of  these  nutritive  viands  into  his  capacious  mouth.  A  pot-bellied  Dutch 
bottle  of  brandy  which  stood  by,  intimated  either  that  this  honest  limb  of 
the  law  had  taken  his  morning  already,  or  that  he  meant  to  season  his  por- 
ridge with  such  digestive ;  or  perhaps  both  circumstances  might  reasonably 
be  inferred.  His  night-cap  and  niorninj^gown  had  whilome  been  of  tartan, 
but,  equally  cautious  and  irugal,  the  honest  Bailie  had  got  them  dyed  black* 
lest  their  original  ill-omened  colour  mi^ht  remind  his  visitors  of  his  unluckr 
excursion  to  Derby.  To  sum  up  the  picture,  his  face  was  daubed  with  snuff 
up  to  the  eyes,  and  his  fingers  with  mk  up  to  the  knuckles.  He  looked 
dubiously  at  Waverley  as  he  approached  the  little  green  rail  whiob  fenoad 
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hia  deflk  and  stool  from  the  approach  of  the  Tulgar.  Nothing  could  give 
the  Bailie  more  annoyance  than  the  idea  of  his  acquaintance  being  claimed 
bj  any  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  were  now  so  much  more  likely  to 
need  araistance  than  to  afford  profit.  But  this  was  the  rich  young  Enelish* 
man ^- who  knew  what  might  be  his  situation? — he  was  the  Baron's  frienJ 
loo ^ what  was  to  be  done? 

While  these  reflections  gaye  an  air  of  absurd  perplexity  to  the  poor  man's 
▼isage,  Waverley,  reflecting  on  the  communication  he  was  about  to  make  to 
him,  of  a  nature  so  ridiculously  contrasted  with  the  appearance  of  the  indi* 
▼idual,  could  not  help  bursting  out  a>laughing,  as  he  cnecked  the  propensity 
to  exclaim  with  Syphax — 

Cato'k  a  proper  p«mii  to  Intmit 
A  lore-uU  with. 

As  Mr.  Macwheeble  had  no  idea  of  any  person  laughing  heartily  who 
was  either  encircled  by  peril  or  oppressea  by  poverty,  the  hilarity  of 
Edward's  countenance  neatly  relieved  the  embarrassment  of  his  own,  and, 
givine  him  a  tolerably  hearty  welcome  to  Little  Yeolan,  he  asked  what  he 
woula  choose  for  breakfast.  His  visitor  had,  in  the  first  place,  something 
for  his  private  ear,  and  begged  leave  to  bolt  the  door.  Duncan  by  no  means 
liked  this  precaution,  which  savoured  of  danger  to  be  apprehenaed ;  but  he 
could  not  now  draw  back. . 

Convinced  he  might  trust  this  man,  as  he  could  make  it  his  interest  to  be 
futhful,  Edward  communicated  his  present  situation  and  future  schemes  to 
Macwheeble.  The  wily  agent  listened  with  apprehension  when  he  found 
Waverley  was  still  in  a  state  of  proscription — was  somewhat  comforted  by 
leamine  that  he  had  a  pa88port---rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  when  he  men- 
tioned the  amount  of  his  present  fortune— opened  huge  eyes  when  he  heard 
the  brilliancy  of  his  future  expectations ;  but  when  be  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  share  them  with  Miss  Rose  Bradwardine,  ecstasy  had  almost  deprived 
the  honest  man  of  his  senses.  The  Bailie  started  from  his  three-footed 
stool  like  the  Pythoness  from  her  tripod ;  flung  his  best  wig  out  of  the 
window,  because  the  block  on  which  it  was  placed  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
career ;  chucked  his  cap  to  the  ccilinij,  caught  it  as  it  fell ;  whistled  Tulloch- 
eorum ;  danced  a  Hi|rhland  fling  with  inimitable  grace  and  agility ;  and 
uien  threw  himself  exhausted  into  a  chair,  exclaiming,  "  Lady  Wauverley  I 
—  ten  thousand  a^year,  the  least  penny !  —  Lord  preserve  my  poor  under- 
standing !" — 

"  Amen,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Waverley ;  — "  but  now,  Mr.  Mac- 
wheeble, let  us  proceed  to  business."  This  word  had  a  somewhat  sedative 
effect,  but  the  Bailie's  head,  as  he  expressed  himself,  was  still  "in  the  bees." 
He  mended  his  pen,  however,  marked  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper  with  an 
ample  marginal  fold,  whipped  down  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's  styles  from  a 
shelf,  where  that  venerable  work  rooHtcd  with  Stair's.  Institutions,  Dirleton's 
Doubts,  Balfour's  Practiques,  and  a  parcel  of  old  account  books  —  opened 
the  volume  at  the  article  Contract  of  Marriage,  and  prepared  to  make  what 
he  called  a  "  sma'  minute,  to  prevent  parties  frae  resiling." 

With  some  difficulty,  Waverley  maoe  him  comprehend  that  he  was  going 
a  little  too  fast.  He  explained  to  him  that  he  should  want  his  assistance, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  his  residence  safe  for  the  time,  by  writing  to  the 
officer  at  Tully-Veolan,  that  Mr.  Stanley,  an  English  gentleman,  nearly 
related  to  Colonel  Talbot,  was  upon  a  visit  of  business  to  Mr.  Macwhceble's, 
and,  knowing  the  state  of  the  country,  had  sent  his  passport  for  Captain 
Foster's  inspection.  This  produced  a  polite  answer  from  the  officer,  with  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Stanley  to  dine  with  him,  which  was  declined  (as  may 
easily  be  supposed),  under  pretence  of  business. 

Waverlers  next  request  was,  that  Mr.  Macwheeble  would  despatch  a 

man  and  horpi  to ,  the  post-tovm,  at  which  Colonel  Talbot  was  to 

«ddn»0  him,  with  directions  to  wait  there  until  the  post  should  bring  a  letter 

t2 
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'  for  Mr  Stanley,  and  then  to  forward  it  to  Little  Yeolan  with  all  speed.  la 
H  moment,  the  Bailie  was  in  search  of  his  apprentice  (or  senritor,  as  he  was 
called  hizty  Years  since),  Jock  Scriever,  ana  in  not  much  greater  space  of 
time  Jock  was  on  the  back  of  the  white  pony. 

"  Tak  care  ye  guide  him  weel,  sir,  for  he  s  aye  been  short  in  the  wind 
since — ahem — Lord  be  gude  to  me !  (in  a  low  voice)  I  was  gaun  to  come  out 
wi'— 4ince  I  rode  whip  and  spur  to  fetch  the  Chevalier  to  redd  Mr.  Wauver- 
ley  and  Y ich  Ian  Yohr ;  and  an  uncanny  coup  I  gat  for  my  pains.  —  Lord 
forgie  your  honour!  I  might  hae  broken  my  neok — but  troth  it  was  in  a 
venture,  mae  ways  nor  ane ;  but  this  maks  amends  for  a'.  Lady  Wauverley ! 
—  ten  thousand  a-year !  —  Lord  be  pide  unto  me  I" 

"  But  you  forget,  Mr.  Macwheeble,  we  want  the  Baron's  consent  —  the 
sBdfs " 

"Never  fear,  I'se  be  caution  for  them  —  I'se  gie  you  my  personal  war- 
randice— ten  thousand  a-ycar!  it  dings  Balmawhapple  out  and  out — a  year's 
rent's  worth  a'  Balmawhapple,  fee  and  life-rent  I    i^ord  make  us  thankful  1" 

To  turn  the  current  of  his  feelings,  Edward  inquired  if  he  had  heard  any- 
thing lately  of  the  Chieflain  of  Glennaquoich  ? 

" Not  one  word,"  answered  Macwheeble ;  "but  that  he  was  still  in  Carlisle 
Castle,  and  was  soon  to  be  panelled  for  his  life.  I  dinna  wish  the  young 
gentleman  ill,"  he  said,  "  but  I  hope  that  they  that  hae  got  him  will  keep 
him,  and  no  let  him  back  to  this  Ilieland  border  to  plague  us  wi'  black- 
mail, and  a'  manner  o'  violent,  wrongous,  and  masterfu'  oppression  and 
spoliation,  both  by  himself  iftid  others  of  his  causing,  sending,  and  hounding 
out :  —  and  he  coudna  tak  care  o'  the  siller  when  he  had  gotten  it  neither, 
but  flun^  it  a'  into  yon  idle  quean's  la^  at  Edinburgh — but  light  come  light 
gane.  For  my  part,  I  never  wish  to  see  a  kilt  in  the  country  again,  nor  a 
red-coat,  nor  a  eun,  for  that  matter,  unless  it  were  to  shoot  a  pai trick :  — 
they're  a'  tarr'a  wi'  ae  stick.  And  when  they  h<ave  done  ye  wrang,  even 
when  ye  hae  gotten  decreet  of  spuilzie,  oppression,  and  violent  profits 
against  them,  what  better  are  ye  ? — they  hae  na  a  plack  to  pay  ye ;  ye  need 
never  extract  it." 

With  such  discourse,  and  the  intervening  topics  of  business,  the  time 
passed  until  dinner,  Macwheeble  meanwhile  promising  to  devise  some 
node  of  introducing  Edward  at  the  Duchran,  where  Rose  at  present  re- 
4ided,  without  risk  of  danger  or  suspicion ;  which  seemed  no  very  easy 
task,  since  the  laird  was  a  very  zealous  friend  to  Government.  —  The 
poultry-yard  had  been  laid  under  requisition,  and  cockyleeky  and  Scotch 
collops  soon  reeked  in  the  Bailie's  little  parlour.  The  landlord's  corkscrew 
was  just  introduced  into  the  muzzle  of  a  pint-bottle  of  claret  (cribbed  pos- 
sibly from  the  cellars  of  Tully- Yeolan),  when  the  sight  of  the  grey  pony, 
passing  the  window  at  full  trot,  induced  the  Bailie,  but  with  due  precaution, 
to  place  it  aside  for  the  moment.  Enter  Jock  Scriever  with  a  packet  for 
Mr.  Stanley :  it  is  Colonel  Talbot's  seal ;  and  Edward's  finders  tremble  at 
he  undoes  it.  Two  official  papers,  folded,  signed,  and  sealed  in  all  formality, 
drop  out.  They  were  hastily  picked  up  by  the  Bailie,  who  had  a  natural 
respect  for  everything  resembling  a  deed,  and,  glancing  si ily  on  their  titles, 
liis  eyes,  or  rather  spectacles,  are  greeted  wiSi  "  Protection  by  his  Koyal 
Highness  to  the  person  of  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.  of  that  ilk, 
commonly  called  liaron  of  Bradwardine,  forfeited  for  his  accession  to  the 
late  rebellion."  The  other  proves  to  be  a  protection  of  the  same  tenor  in 
favour  of  Edward  Waverley,  Esq.  Colonel  Talbot's  letter  was  in  these 
words: — 

"My  dear  Edward, 

"  I  am  just  arrived  here,  and  yet  I  have  finished  my  business ;  it  has  cost 

mo  some  trouble  though,  as  you  shall  hear.     I  waited  upon  his  Royal 

llighness  immediately  on  my  arrival,  and  found  him  in  nc   very  goo^. 

humour  for  my  purpose     Three  or  four  Scoteh  gentlemen  were  just  leayinjr 
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his  levee.  After  he  had  expressed  himself  to  me  Terr  courteously;  'Would 
you  think  it,'  he  said,  'Talbot?  here  have  hoen  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
respectable  gentlemen,  and  best  friends  to  Government  north  of  the  Forth,^ 
Major  Melville  of  Cairnvreckan,  Kubrick  of  Duchran,  and  others, — who 
have  fairly  wrung  from  mc,  by  their  downright  importunity,  a  present  pn^ 
tection  and  the  promise  of  a  future  pardon,  for  that  stubborn  old  rebel  whom 
they  call  Baron  of  Brad  ward  ine.  They  allege  that  his  high  personal  char 
racter,  and  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to  such  of  our  people  as  fell  into 
the  rebels'  hands,  should  weigh  in  his  favour ;  especially  as  the  loss  of  his 
estate  is  likely  to  be  a  'severe  enough  punishment.  Kubrick  has  undertaken 
to  keep  him  at  his  own  house  till  things  are  settled  in  the  country  ;  but  it's 
a  little  hard  to  be  forced  in  a  manner  to  pardon  such  a  mortal  enemy  to  the 
Ilouse  of  Brunswick/  This  was  no  favourable  moment  for  opening  my 
business; — however,  I  said  I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  his  Koyal  Highness 
was  in  the  course  of  granting  such  requests,  as  it  emboldened  me  to  present 
one  of  the  like  nature  in  my  own  name.  He  was  very  angry,  but  I  per- 
sisted ; — I  mentioned  the  uniform  support  of  our  three  votes  in  the  house, 
touched  modestly  on  services  abroaa,  though  valuable  only  in  his  Royal 
Highnesses  having  been  pleased  kindly  to  accept  them,  and  founded  pretty 
strongly  on  his  own  expressions  of  friendship  and  eood-will.  He  was  em- 
barrassed, but  obstinate.  I  hinted  the  policy  of  detaching,  on  all  future 
occasions,  the  heir  of  such  a  fortune  as  your  uncle's  from  the  machinations 
of  the  disaffected.  But  I  made  no  impression.  I  mentioned  the  obligation 
which  I  lay  under  to  Sir  Everard,  and  to  you  personally,  and  claimed,  aS 
the  sole  reward  of  my  services,  that  ho  would  be  pleased  to  afford  me  the 
means  of  evincing  my  gratitude.  I  perceived  that  he  still  meditated  a  re- 
fusal, and,  taking  my  commission  from  my  pocket,  I  said  (as  a  last  resource,) 
that  as  his  Koyal  llighncss  did  not,  under  these  pressing  circumstances, 
think  me  worthy  of  a  favour  which  he  had  not  scrupled  to  grant  to  other 
gentlemen,  whose  services  I  could  hardly  judge  more  important  than  my 
own,  I  must  beg  leave  to  deposit,  with  all  numility,  my  commission  in  his 
Koyal  Highness's  hands,  and  to  retire  from  the  service.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this; — he  told  me  to  take  up  my  commission ;  said  some  handsome 
things  of  my  services,  and  granted  my  request.  You  are  therefore  once 
more  a  free  man,  and  I  have  promised  for  you  that  you  will  he  a  good  boy 
in  future,  and  remember  what  you  owe  to  the  lenity  of  Government.  Thus 
you  see  my  prince  can  be  as  generous  as  yours,  I  do  not  pretend,  indeed, 
that  he  confers  a  favour  with  all  the  foreign  gf  aces  and  compliments  of  your 
Chevalier  errant ;  but  he  has  a  plain  English  manner,  and  the  evident  re- 
luctance with  which  he  grants  your  request,  indicates  the  sacrifice  which 
he  makes  of  his  own  inclination  to  your  wishes.  My  friend,  the  adjutant- 
general,  has  procured  me  a  duplicate  of  the  Baron's  protection  (the  original 
being  in  Major  Melville's  possession),  which  I  send  to  you,  as  I  know  that 
if  you  can  find  him  you  will  have  pleasure  in  being  the  first  to  communicate 
the  joyful  intelligence.  He  will  of  course  repair  to  the  Duchran  without 
less  of  time,  there  to  ride  quarantine  for  a  few  weeks.  As  for  you,  1  give 
you  leave  to  escort  him  thither,  and  to  stay  a  week  there,  as  I  undor8tiu4  a 
certain  fair  lady  is  in  that  quarter.  And  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you, 
that  whatever  progress  you  can  make  in  her  good  graces  will  be  highly 
ifpreeable  to  Sir  £verard  and  Mrs.  Kachel,  who  will  never  believe  your 
views  and  prospects  settled,  and  the  three  ermifies  passant  in  actual  safety, 
until  you  present  them  with  a  Mrs.  Kdward  Waveriey.  Now,  certain  love- 
affairs  of  my  own  —  a  good  many  years  since  —  interrupted  some  measures 
which  were  then  proposed  in  favour  of  the  three  ermines  pasoant;  so  I 
am  bound  in  honour  to  make  them  amends.  Therefore  make  good  use 
of  your  time,  for,  when  your  week  is  expired,  it  will  be  necessary  that  jou 
fg\  to  London  to  nlead  your  pardon  in  the  law  courts. 

"  Ever,  dear  Waveriey,  yours  most  truly, 

•'Philip  Talbot." 
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Happf*!  the  wooinc 
That's  oot  long  a  doing. 

WnKN  the  first  rapturous  sensation  occasioned  by  these  excellent  tiding! 
bad  somewhat  subsided,  Edward  proposed  instantly  to  go  down  to  the  glen 
CO  acquaint  the  Baron  with  their  import.  But  the  cautious  Bailie  justly 
observed,  that  if  the  Baron  were  to  appear  instantly  in  public,  the  tenantry 
and  villagers  might  become  riotous  in  expressing  their  joy,  and  give  offence 
to  "  the  powers  Uiat  be,"  a  sort  of  persons  for  whom  the  Bailie  always  had 
unlimited  respect.  He  therefore  proposed  that  Mr.  Waverlejr  should  go  to 
Janet  Gellatley's,  and  bring  the  Baron  up  under  cloud  of  night  to  Little 
Yeolan,  where  he  might  once  more  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  good  bed.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  said,  he  himself  would  go  to  Captain  Foster,  and  show  him 
the  Baron's  protection,  and  obtain  his  countenance  for  harbouring  him  that 
night,  —  ana  he  would  have  horses  ready  on  the  morrow  to  set  him  on  his 
way  to  Duchran  along  with  Mr.  Stanley,  "whilk  denomination,  I  appre- 
hend, your  honour  will  for  the  present  retain,''  said  the  Bailie. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Macwhecble;  but  will  you  not  go  down  to  the  glen  your- 
self iu  the  evening  to  meet  your  patron  V* 

**  That  I  wad  wi'  a'  my  heart ;  and  mickle  obliged  to  your  honour  for 

futting  me  in  mind  o'  my  bounded  duty.  But  it  will  be  past  sunset  afore 
get  back  frae  the  Captain's,  and  at  these  unsonsy  hours  the  glen  has  a 
bad  name  —  there's  sometliing  no  that  canny  about  auld  Janet  Gcllatley. 
The  Laird  he'll  no  believe  thae  things,  but  ne  was  aye  ower  rash  and  ven- 
turesome—  and  feared  neither  man  nor  deevil  —  and  sae's  seen  o't  But 
right  sure  am  I  Sir  George  Mackenyie  says,  that  no  divine  can  doubt  there 
are  witches,  since  the  Bible  says  thou  shalt  not  suffer  them  to  live ;  and 
that  no  lawyer  in  Scotland  ca<i  doubt  it,  since  it  is  punishable  with  death 
by  our  law.  So  there's  baith  law  and  gospel  for  it  An  his  honour  winna 
believe  the  Leviticus,  he  might  aye  bolicve  the  Statute-book ;  but  he  may 
tak  his  ain  way  o't — it's  a'  ane  to  Duncan  Macwheeble.  However,  I  shall 
send  to  ask  up  auld  Janet  this  e'en ;  it's  best  no  to  lightly  them  that  have 
that  character  —  and  we'll  want  Davie  to  turn  the  spit,  tor  I'll  gar  E^pie 
put  down  a  fat  goose  to  the  fire  for  your  honours  to  your  supper." 

When  it  was  near  sunset,  Waverley  hastened  to  the  hut ;  and  he  could 
not  but  allow  that  superstition  had  chosen  no  improper  locality,  or  unfit 
object^  for  the  foundation  of  her  fantastic  terrors.  It  resembled  exactly  the 
description  of  Spenser : 

There,  in  a  f  ioomjr  hollow  nrlen,  ahe  iband 

A  little  cotliige  baill  of  Bticka  and  reeda. 
Id  homely  wise,  and  wall'd  with  sndii  aroond. 

In  winch  a  witch  did  dwttli  in  loathly  wevda, 
And  wdful  want,  all  careless  of  her  needa ; 

So  rhoiMiiDg  K)htary  lu  abide 
^  Far  from  all  neiglihoans  thai  her  devilivh  deeda. 

And  helliah  arU,  from  people  ahe  niH^ht  hide, 
And  hurt  far  oil',  unknown,  whomaoever  ahe  espied. 

He  entered  the  cottage  with  these  yerses  in  his  memory.  Poor  old  Janet, 
bent  double  with  age,  and  bleared  with  peat-smoke,  was  tottering  about  the 
but  with  a  birch  broom,  muttering  to  herself  as  she  endeavoured  to  make 
her  hearth  and  floor  a  little  clean  for  the  reception  of  her  expected  guests. 
Whverley's  step  made  her  start,  look  up,  and  fall  a-trcmblin^,  so  much  had 
her  nerves  been  on  the  rack  for  her  patron's  safety.  With  difficulty  Waver^ 
ley  made  her  comprehend  that  the  Baron  was  now  safe  from  personal 
danger;  and  when  her  mind  had  admitted  that  joyful  news,  it  was  equally 
hard  to  make  her  believe  that  he  was  not  to  enter  again  upon  possMwioa 
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•f  his  estate.  *'  It  bchoTcd  to  be/'  she  said,  '*  he  wad  get  it  back  a^in , 
naebody  wad  be  sae  gripple  as  to  tak  his  gear  after  they  had  gi'en  him  a 
pardon :  and  for  that  Inch-Grabbit,  I  could  whiles  wish  injsell  a  wirch  for 
Lis  sake,  if  I  werena  feared  the  Enemy  would  tak  me  at  my  word.''  Wa- 
verley  then  gave  her  some  money,  and  promised  that  her  fidelity  should  b6 
rewarded.  **  Uow  can  I  be  rewarded,  sir,  sae  weel,  as  just  to  see  my  auld 
maister  and  Miss  Rose  come  back  and  bruik  their  ain  V 

Waverley  now  took  leave  of  Janet,  and  soon  stood  beneath  the  Baron'i 
Patmos.  At  a  low  whistle,  he  observed-  the  veteran  peeping  out  to  recon- 
noitre, like  an  old  badger  with  his  head  out  of  his  hole.  "  Ye  hae  come 
tather  early,  my  good  lad,''  said  he,  descending ;  "  I  question  if  tlie  red- 
eoats  hae  beat  the  tattoo  yet,  and  we're  not  safe  till  then." 

'*  Qood  news  cannot  be  told  too  soon,"  said  Waverley ;  and  with  infinite 
joy  communicated  to  him  the  happy  tidings* 

The  old  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  devotion,  then  exclaimed, 
'*  Praise  be  to  Ood  1  —  I  shall  see  my  bairn  again// 

"And  never,  I  hope,  to  part  with  her  more,"  said  Waverley. 

"  I  trust  in  Ood,  not,  unless  it  be  to  win  the  means  of  supporting  her ; 
for  my  things  are  but  in  a  bruckle  state; — but  what  si^ifies  warld's  gear?" 

"And  if,  said  Waverley,  modestly,  "there  were  a  situation  in  life  which 
would  put  Miss  Bradwardine  beyond  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  in  the 
rank  to  which  she  was  bom,  would  you  object  to  it,  my  dear  Baron,  because 
it  would  make  one  of  your  friends  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  V*  The 
Baron  turned,  and  looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness.  "Yes,"  con- 
tinued Edward,  "  I  shall  not  consider  my  sentence  of  banishment  as  re- 
pealed, unless  you  will  give  me  permission  to  accompany  you  to  Duchran, 
and" 

The  Baron  seemed  collecting  all  his  dignity  to  make  a  suitable  reply  to 
what,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  treated  as  the  propounding  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  houses  of  Bradwardine  and  Waverley.  But  his 
efforts  were  in  vain ;  the  father  was  too  mighty  for  the  Baron ;  the  pride  of 
birth  and  rank  were  swept  away:  in  the  joyful  surprise,  a  slight  convulsion 
passed  rapidly  over  his  features  as  he  gave  way  to  the  feelincs  of  nature, 
threw  his  arms  around  Waverley 's  neck,  and  sobbed  out,  —  "My  son!  my 
son  I  —  if  I  had  been  to  search  the  world,  I  would  have  made  my  choice 
here."  Edward  returned  the  embrace  with  great  sympathy  of  feeling,  and 
for  a  little  while  they  both  kept  silence.  At  length  it  was  broken  by 
Edward.     "But  Miss  Bradwardine?" 

"  She  had  never  a  will  but  her  old  father's ;  besides,  you  are  a  likely 
youth,  of  honest  principles,  and  high  birth ;  no,  she  never  had  any  other 
will  than  mine,  and  in  my  proudest  days  I  could  not  have  wished  a  mair 
eligible  espousal  for  her  than  the  nephew  of  my  excellent  old  friend,  Sir 
Everard.  —  But  I  hope,  young  man,  ye  deal  na  rashly  in  this  matter  ?  I 
hope  ye  hae  secured  the  approbation  of  your  ain  friends  and  allies,  par- 
ticularly of  your  uncle,  who  is  in  loco  pareiUist  Ah !  we  maun  tak  hoed  o' 
that."  Edward  assured  him  that  Sir  Everard  would  think  himself  higiilv 
hanoured  in  the  flattering  reception  his  proposal  had  met  with,  and  that  it 
bad  his  entire  approbation  ;  in  evidence  of  which,  he  put  Colonel  Talbot's 
letter  into  the  Baron's  hand.  The  Baron  read  it  with  great  attention. 
^  Sir  Everard,"  he  said,  "  always  despised  wealth  in  comparison  of  honour 
and  birth  ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  occasion  to  court  the  Dtva  Pecunia,  Yet 
I  now  wish,  since  this  Malcolm  turns  out  such  a  parricide,  for  I  can  call 
him  no  better,  as  to  think  of  alienating  the  family  inheritance — I  now 
wish  (his  eyes  fixed  on  a  part  of  the  roof  which  was  visible  above  the 
trees)  that  I  could  have  left  Rose  the  auld  hurley-house,  and  the  riggs 
belanging  to  it. — And  yet,"  said  he,  resuming  more  cheerfully,  "  it's  maybe 
%a  weel  as  it  is ;  for,  as  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  I  might  have  thought  it  my 
iuty  to  iusist  upon  certain  compliances  resj^ecting  name  and  bearings. 
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whilk  now,  as  a  landless  laird  wi'  a  tocherless  daughter,  no  one  can  blame 
me  for  departing  from." 

*'  Now,  Heaven  be  praised  1"  thought  Edward,  "  that  Sir  Everard  does 
not  hear  these  scruples! — the  three  ermines  passant  and  rampant  bear 
would  certainly  have  gone  together  by  the  ears."  He  then,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  young  lover,  assured  the  baron,  that  he  sought  for  his  hap 
pincss  only  in  Rose's  heart  and  hand,  and  thought  himself  as  happy  in  her 
father's  simple  approbation,  as  if  he  had  settled  an  earldom  upon  his 
daughter. 

They  now  reached  Little  Yeolan.  The  goose  was  smoking  on  the  iiblc, 
and  the  Bailie  brandished  his  knife  and  fork.  A  joyous  ^eeting  took 
place  between  him  and  his  patron.  The  kitchen,  too,  had  its  company. 
Auld  Janet  was  established  at  the  ingle-nook ;  Davie  had  turned  the  spit 
to  his  immortal  honour;  and  even  Ban  and  Buscar,  in  the  liberality  of 
Macwheeble's  joy,  had  been  stuffed  to  the  throat  with  food,  and  now  lay 
snoring  on  the  floor. 

The  next  day  conducted  the  Baron  and  his  young  friend  to  the  Duchran, 
where  the  former  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  nearly 
unanimous  application  ot  the  Scottish  friends  of  Qovernmcnt  in  his  favour. 
This  had  been  so  general  and  so  powerful,  that  it  was  almost  thought  his 
estate  might  have  been  saved,  had  it  not  passed  into  the  rapacious  hands  of 
his  unworthy  kinsman,  whose  right,  arising  out  of  the  Baron's  attainder, 
could  not  be  affected  by  a  pardon  from  the  crown.  The  old  gentleman,  how- 
ever, said,  with  his  usual  spirit,  he  was  more  gratified  by  the  hold  he  possessed 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours,  than  he  would  have  been  in  being 
"  rehabilitated  and  restored  in  tiUegrum,  had  it  been  found  practicable." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the  father  and  daughter, 
^loving  each  other  so  affectionately,  and  separated  under  such  perilous 
circumstances.  Still  less  shall  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  deep  blush  of 
Rose  at  receiving  the  compliments  of  Waverlcy,  or  stop  to  inquire  whether 
she  had  any  curiosity  respecting  the  particular  cause  of  his  journey  to 
Scotland  at  that  period.  We  shall  not  even  trouble  the  reader  with  tho 
humdrum  details  of  a  courtship  Sixty  Years  since.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  under  so  strict  a  martinet  as  the  Baron,  all  things  were  conducted  in 
due  form.  He  took  upon  himself,  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  the  task 
of  announcing  the  proposal  of  Waverley  to  Rose,  which  she  heard  with  a 
proper  degree  of  maiden  timidity.  Fame  does,  however,  say,  that  Waver- 
ley had,  the  evening  before,  found  five  minutes  to  apprize  her  of  what  was 
coming,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  looking  at  three  twisted  ser- 
pents which  formed  Sijet  d*eau  in  tne  garden. 

My  fair  readers  wiU  judge  for  themselves ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  so  important  an  affair  could  be  communicated  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time ; — at  least,  it  certainly  took  a  full  hour  in  the  Baron's  mode 
of  conveying  it. 

Waverley  was  now  considered  as  a  received  lover  in  all  the  forms.  He 
was  made,  by  dint  of  smirking  and  nodding  on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  to  sit  next  to  Miss  Bradwardine  at  dinner,  to  be  Miss  Bradwardine's 
partner  at  cards.  If  he  came  into  the  room,  she  of  the  four  Miss  Rubricks 
who  chanced  to  be  next  Rose,  was  sure  to  recollect  that  her  thimble,  or  her 
BciiiBors,  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in  order  to  leave  the  seat 
nearest  to  Miss  Bradwardine  vacant  for  his  occupation.  And  sometimes, 
if  papa  and  mamma  were  not  in  the  way  to  keep  them  on  their  good 
behaviour,  the  misses  would  titter  a  little.  The  old  Laird  of  Duchrau  would 
also  have  his  occasional  jest,  and  the  old  lady  her  remark.  Even  the  Baron 
could  not  refrain ;  but  here  Rose  escaped  every  embarrassment  but  that  of 
conjecture,  for  his  wit  was  usually  couched  in  a  Latin  quotation.  Tho  very 
footmen  sometimes  grinned  too  broadly,  the  maid-servants  giggled  mayhap 
too  loud,  and  a  provoking  air  of  intelligence  seemed  to  pervade  the  whoK 
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fiunily.  Alioe  Bean,  the  pretty  maid  of  the  cavern,  who,  aflcr  her  father's 
misforiwie,  as  she  called  it,  had  attended  Rose  as  fille-de-chambre,  smiled 
and  smirked  with  the  best  of  them.  Rose  and  Edward,  however,  endured 
all  these  little  vexatious  circumstances  as  other  folks  have  done  before  and 
since,  and  probably  contrived  to  obtain  some  indemnification,  since  they 
are  not  supposed,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  particularly  unhappy  during 
Waverley's  six  days'  stay  at  the  Duchran. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Edward  should  fp  to  Waverley-Honour  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  marriage,  thence  to  London  to 
take  the  proper  measures  for  pleading  his  pardon,  and  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  cuiim  the  hand  of  his  plighted  bride.  lie  also  intended  in  his 
journey  to  visit  Colonel  Talbot ;  but,  above  all,  it  was  his  most  important 
object  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Chief  of  Qlennaquoich ;  to  visit 
him  at  Carlisle,  and  to  try  whether  anything  could  be  done  for  procuring, 
if  not  a  pardon,  a  commutation  at  least,  or  alleviation,  of  the  punishment 
to  vv^hich  tie  was  almost  certain  of  being  condemned  ;-^and,  in  case  of  the 
worst,  to  Qffer  the  miserable  Flora  an  asylum  with  Rose,  or  otherwise  to 
assist  her  views  in  any  mode  which  might  seem  possible.  The  fate  of 
Fergus  seemed  hard  to  be  averted.  Edward  had  already  striven  to  interest 
bis  friend  Colonel  Talbot  in  his  behalf;  but  had  been  given  distinctly  to 
understand,  by  his  reply,  that  his  credit  in  matters  of  that  nature  was 
totally  exhausted. 

The  Colonel  was  still  in  Edinburgh,  and  proposed  to  wait  there  for  some 
months  upon  business  confided  to  nim  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He 
was  to  be  joined  by  Lady  Emily,  to  whom  easy  travelling  and  goat's  whey 
were  recommended,  and  who  was  to  journey  northward,  under  the  escort 
of  Francis  Stanley.  Edward,  therefore,  met  the  Colonel  at  Edinburgh,  who 
wished  him  joy  in  the  kindest  manner  on  his  approaching  happiness,  and 
cheerfully  undertook  many  commissions  which  our  hero  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  delegate  to  his  charge.  But  on  the  subject  of  Fergus  be  was 
inexorable.  He  satisfied  Edward,  indeed,  that  his  interference  would  be 
unavailing;  but  besides.  Colonel  Talbot  owned  that  he  could  not  ooii* 
BcientiousTy  use  any  influence  in  favour  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman. 
"Justice,"  he  said,  "which  demanded  some  penalty  of  those  who  hail 
wrapped  the  whole  nation  in  fear  and  in  mourning,  could  not  perhaps  have 
selected  a  fitter  victim.  He  came  to  the  field  with  the  fullest  light  upon  the 
nature  of  his  attempt.  He  had  studied  and  understood  the  subject.  His 
father's  fate  could  not  intimidate  him :  the  lenity  of  the  laws  which  had 
restored  to  him  his  father's  property  and  Hghts,  could  not  melt  him.  That 
he  was  brave,  generous,  ana  possessed  many  good  qualities,  only  rendered 
him  the  more  dangerous :  that  he  was  enlightened  and  accomplished,  made 
his  crime  the  less  excusable ;  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  a  wrong  cause, 
only  made  him  the  more  fit  to  be  its  martyr.  Above  all,  he  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  many  hundreds  of  men  into  the  field,  who,  without  him, 
would  never  have  broken  the  peace  of  the  country. 

"  I  repeat  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  though  Heaven  knows  with  a  heart  die- 
tressed  for  him  as  an  individual,  that  this  young  gentleman  has  studied 
and  fully  understood  the  desperate  game  which  he  Sm  played.  He  threw 
for  life  or  death,  a  coronet  or  a  coffin ;  and  he  cannot  now  be  permitted, 
with  justice  to  the  country,  to  draw  stakes  because  the  dice  have  gone 
against  him." 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  those  times,  held  even  by  brave  and  humane 
men  towards  a  vanquished  enemy.  Let  us  devoutly  hope,  that,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  we  shall  uever  see  the  scenes,  or  hold  the  sentiments,  that 
were  general  in  Britain  Sixty  Years  since. 
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TbHBoiTOwl  0  that^  tadden ! —Span  him!  vpm  him!— 3^ 

£dward,  attended  by  his  former  servant  Alick  Polwarth,  who  Lad  re 
entered  his  service  at  Edinburgh,  reached  Carlisle  while  the  commission 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on  his  unfortunate  associates  was  yet  sitting.  He 
had  pushed  forward  in  haste,  —  not,  alas  I  with  the  most  distant  hope  of 
saving  Fergus,  but  to  see  him  for  the  last  time.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned, 
that  he  had  furnished  funds  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  day  of  trial  was  fixed.  A 
solicitor,  and  the  first  counsel,  accordingly  attended ;  but  it  was  upon  the 
same  footing  on  which  the  first  physicians  are  usually  summonea  to  the 
bedside  of  some  dying  man  of  rank ; — the  doctors  to  take  the  advantage  of 
some  incalculable  chance  of  an  exertion  of  nature  —  the  lawyers  to  avail 
thems-Blves  of  the  barely  possible  occurrence  of  some  legal  flaw.  Edward 
pressed  into  the  court,  which  was  extremely  crowded ;  but  by  his  arriving 
from  the  north,  and  his  extreme  eagerness  and  aeit<itioD,  it  was  supposed 
he  was  a  relation  of  the  prisoners,  and  people  made  way  for  him.  it  was 
the  third  sitting  of  the  court,  and  there  were  two  men  at  the  bar.  The 
verdict  of  Guiltv  was  already  pronounced.  Edward  just  glanced  at  the 
oar  during  the  momentous  pause  which  ensued.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  stately  form  and  noble  features  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  although  his  dress 
was  squalid,  and  his  countenance  tinged  with  the  sickly  yellow  hue  of 
long  and  close  imprisonment.  By  his  side  was  Evan  Maccombich. 
Edward  felt  sick  and  dizzy  as  he  gazed  on  them  ;  but  he  was  recalled  to 
himself  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  pronounced  the  solemn  words: 
**Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  otherwise  called  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and 
Evan  Mac-Ivor,  in  the  Dhu  of  Tarrascleugh,  otherwise  called  Evan  Dhu, 
otherwise  called  Evan  Maccombich,  or  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich — ^you,  and 
each  of  you,  stand  attainted  of  high  treason.  What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourselves  why  the  Court  should  not  pronounce  judgment  against  you,  that 
you  die  according  to  law  V 

Fergus,  as  the  presiding  Jud^e  was  putting  on  the  fatal  cap  of  judgment, 
placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  his  head,  regarded  him  with  a  stedfast  and 
stem  look,  and  replied  in  a  firm  voice,  *'  I  cannot  let  this  numerous  audi- 
ence suppose  that  to  such  an  appeal  I  have  no  answer  to  make.  But  what 
I  have  to  say,  you  would  not  bear  to  hear,  for  my  defence  would  be  your 
condemnation.  Proceed,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  do  what  is  permitted 
to  you.  Yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  you  have  condemned  loyal  and 
honourable  blood  to  be  poured  forth  like  water.  Spare  not  mine.  Were 
that  of  all  my  ancestors  in  m  v  veins,  I  would  have  peril'd  it  in  this  quarrel." 
He  resumed  his  seat,  and  refused  again  to  rise. 

Evan  Maccombich  looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness,  and,  rising  up, 
seemed  anxious  to  speak ;  but  the  confusion  of  the  court,  and  the  perplexity 
arising  from  thinking  in  a  language  different  from  that  in  whi^h  ne  was  to 
express  himself,  kept  him  silent.  There  was  a  murmur  of  compassion 
among  the  spectators,  from  an  idea  that  the  poor  fellow  intended  to  plead 
the  influence  of  his  superior  as  an  excuse  for  his  crime.  The  Judge  com- 
manded silence,  and  encouraged  Evan  to  proceed. 

'*  I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my  Lord,''  said  Evan,  in  what  he  meant  to 
be  in  an  insinuating  manner,  **that  if  your  excellent  honour,  and  the 
honourable  Court,  Would  let  Vich  Ian  Vohr  go  free  just  this  once,  and  let 
him  gae  back  to  France,  and  no  to  trouble  King  Geor^'s  government  again, 
that  ony  six  o'  the  very  host  of  his  clan  will  be  willing  to  be  justified  in 
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his  stead ;  and  if  youUl  jast  let  me  gae  down  to  llennaquoich,  I'll  foloh 
them  up  to  ye  mysell,  to  head  or  hang»  and  you  may  begin  wi'  me  the  very 
first  man." 

Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  a  sort  of  laugh  was  heai>i 
in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  proposal.  The  Judge 
cheeked  this  indecency,  and  Evan,  looking  sternly  around,  when  the  mur^ 
mur  abated,  "  If  the  Saxon  gentlemen  are  laughing,"  he  said,  *'  because  a 
poor  man,  such  as  me,  thinks  my  life,  or  tho  life  of  six  of  my  degree,  is 
worth  that  of  Yich  Ian  Yohr,  it's  like  enough  they  may  be  very  right ;  but 
if  they  laush  because  they  think  I  would  not  keep  mv  word,  and  come 
back  to  redeem  him,  I  can  tell  them  they  ken  neither  the  heart  of  a  Ilie- 
landman,  nor  the  honour  of  a  gentleman." 

There  was  no  further  inclination  to  laugh  among  the  audience,  and  a 
dead  silence  ensued. 

The  Judge  then  pronounced  upon  both  prisoners  the  sentence  of  the  law 
of  hi^h  treason,  with  all  its  horrible  accompaniments.  The  execution  was 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  day.  "  For  you,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,"  continued 
tne  Judge,  '*  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  mercy.  You  must  prepare  against 
to-morrow  for  your  last  sufferings  here,  and  your  great  audit  hereafter." 

"  I  desire  nothing  else,  my  lord,"  answered  Fergus,  in  the  same  manly 
and  firm  tone. 

The  hard  eyes  of  Evan,  which  had  been  perpetually  bent  on  his  Chief, 
Were  moistened  with  a  tear.  "  For  you,  poor  ignorant  man,"  continued  the 
Judge,  "  who,  following  the  ideas  in  which  you  have  been  educated,  have 
this  day  given  us  a  striking  example  how  the  loyalty  due  to  the  king  and 
state  alone,  is,  from  your  unhappy  ideas  of  clanship,  transferred  to  some  am- 
bitious individual,  who  ends  by  making  you  the  tool  of  his  crimes — for  you, 
I  say,  I  feel  so  much  compassion,  that  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to 
petition  for  grace,  I  will  enaeavour  to  procure  it  for  you.    Otherwise " 

"  Grace  -me  no  grace,"  said  Evan ;  *'  since  you  are  to  shed  Vich  Ian  Yohr's 
blood,  the  only  favour  I  would  accept  from  you  is— to  bid  them  loose  my 
hands  and  gie  me  my  claymore,  and  bide  you  just  a  minute  sitting  where 
you  arel" 

**  Remove  the  prisoners,"  said  the  judge ;  *'  his  blood  be  upon  his  own 
head." 

Almost  stupified  with  his  feelings,  Edward  found  that  the  rush  of  the 
erowd  had  conveyed  him  out  into  the  street,  ere  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
— His  immediate  wish  was  to  see  and  speak  with  Fergus  once  more,  lie 
applied  at  the  Castle  where  his  unfortunate  friend  was  confined,  but  was 
retused  admittance.  **  The  High  Sheriff,"  a  non-commissioned  officer  said, 
**  had  requested  of  the  governor  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  see  the 
prisoner  excepting  his  confessor  and  his  sister." 

**  And  where  was  Miss  Mac-Ivor  ?"  They  gave  him  the  direction.  It  was 
the  house  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family  near  Carlisle. 

Repulsed  from  tne  ^ate  of  the  Castle,  and  not  venturing  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  High  Sheriff  or  Judges  in  his  own  unpopular  name,  he  had  re- 
eiurse  to  the  solicitor  who  came  down  in  Fergus's  behalf.  This  gentleman 
told  him,  that  it  was  thought  the  public  mind  was  in  danger  of  being 
debauched  by  the  account  of  the  last  moments  of  these  persons,  as  given 
by  the  friends  of  the  Pretender ;  that  there  had  been  a  resolution,  therefore, 
to  exclude  all  such  persons  as  had  not  the  plea  of  near  kindred  for  attending 
upon  them.  Yet,  he  promised  (to  oblige  the  heir  of  Waverley-IIonour)  to 
zet  him  an  order  for  *idmittance  to  the  prisoner  the  next  morning,  betbre 
his  irons  were  knocked  off  for  execution. 

•*  Is  it  of  Fergus  Mao-Ivor  they  speak  thus,"  thought  Waverley,  "  or  do  I 
dream?  of  Fcrjp;ap,  the  bold,  tl>e  chivalrous,  the  free-minded, — the  lofty 
ohieftain  of  a  tribe  devoted  to  him  7  Is  it  he,  that  I  have  seen  lead  the 
•base  and  hoad  the  attack, — ^the  brave,  the  active,  the  young,  the  noble,  ths 
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loTe  of  ladies,  and  the  theme  of  song,— is  it  he  who  is  ironed  like  «  mala 
factor — ^who  is  to  be  drtigsed  on  a  hurdle  to  the  common  gallows — to  die  & 
lingering  and  cruel  deam,  and  to  be  mangled  by  the  hand  of  the  mort 
outcast  of  wretches  ?    Evil  indeed  was  the  spectre  that  boded  such  a  fate  af 
this  to  the  brave  Chief  of  Glennaquoioh  I" 

With  a  faltering  voice  he  requested  the  solicitor  to  find  means  to  warn 
Fergus  of  his  intended  visit,  should  he  obtain  permission  to  make  it.  He 
then  turned  away  from  him,  and,  returning  to  the  inn,  wrote  a  scarcely 
intelligible  note  to  Flora  Mao-Ivor,  intimating  his  purpose  to  wait  upon  her 
that  evening.  The  messenger  brought  back  a  letter  in  Flora's  be4iT!tiful 
Italian  hand,  which  seemed  scarce  to  tremble  even  under  this  load  of  misery. 
*'  Miss  Flora  Mac-Ivor,"  the  letter  bore,  "  could  not  refuse  to  see  the  dearest 
friend  of  her  dear  brother,  even  in  her  present  circumstances  of  unparal- 
leled distress." 

When  Edward  reached  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  present  place  of  abode,  he  wai 
instantly  admitted.  In  a  large  and  gloomy  tapestriea  apartment.  Flora  was 
seated  by  a  latticed  window,  sewing  what  seemed  to  be  a  garment  of  white 
flannel.  At  a  little  distance  sat  an  elderly  woman,  apparently  a  foreigner, 
and  of  a  religious  order.  She  was  reading  in  a  book  of  Catholic  devotion ; 
but  when  Waverley  entered,  laid  it  on  the  table  and  left  the  room.  Flora 
Fose  to  receive  him,  and  stretched  out  her  hand,  but  neither  ventured  to 
attempt  speech.  Her  fine  complexion  was  totally  gone ;  her  person  con- 
sideraoly  emaciated ;  and  her  face  and  hands  as  white  as  the  purest  statuary 
marble,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  her  sable  dress  and  jet-black  hair. 
Yet,  amid  these  marks  of  distress,  there  was  nothing  negligent  or  ill- 
arranged  about  her  attire ;  even  her  hair,  though  totally  without  ornament, 
was  disposed  with  her  usual  attention  to  neatness.  The  first  words  she 
uttered  were,  "  Have  you  seen  him  V 

"  Alas,  no,"  answered  Waverley ;  "  I  have  been  refused  admittance.'' 

"  It  accords  with  the  rest,"  she  said ;  '*  but  we  must  submit.  Shall  yoa 
obtain  leave,  do  you  suppose  ?" 

"  For — ^for — to-morrow,"  said  Waverley ;  but  muttering  the  last  word  so 
faintly  that  it  was  almost  unintelligible. 

"  Aj^,  then  or  never,"  said  Flora,  *'  until " — she  added,  looking  upward, 
"  the  time  when,  I  trust,  we  shall  all  meet.  But  I  hope  you  will  see  him 
while  earth  yet  bears  him.  He  always  loved  you  at  his  heart,  though — ^but 
it  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  past." 

**  Vain  indeed  I"  echoed  Waverley. 

"  Or  even  of  the  future,  my  good  friend,"  said  Flora,  **  so  far  as  earthly 
events  are  concerned ;  for  how  often  have  I  pictured  to  myself  the  stronc 
possibility  of  this  horrid  issue,  and  tasked  myself  wO  consider  how  I  could 
support  my  part ;  and  yet  how  far  has  all  my  anticipation  fallen  short  of 
the  unima&:inable  bitterness  of  this  hour  1" 


"  Dear  Flora,  if  your  strength  of  mind  "- 


Ay,  there  it  is,"  she  answered,  somewhat  wildly;  "there  is,  Mr.  Waves- 
ley,  there  is  a  busy  devil  at  my  heart  that  whispers — ^but  it  were  madness 
to  listen  to  it — ^that  the  strength  of  mind  on  whicn  Flora  prided  herself  has 
murdered  her  brother  I" 
''Qtx>d  Qod !  how  can  you  give  utterance  to  a  thought  so  shocking?" 
*'Ay,  is  it  not  so? — but  yet  it  haunts  me  like  a  phantom:  I  know  it  is 
unsubstantial  and  vain ;  but  it  will  be  present — ^will  intrude  its  horrors  on 
my  mind — ^will  whisper  that  my  brother,  as  volatile  as  ardent,  would  have 
divided  his  energies  amid  a  hundred  objects.  It  was  I  who  taught  him  to 
concentrate  them,  and  to  gage  all  on  this  dreadful  and  desperate  cast  Oh 
that  I  could  recollect  that  I  had  but  once  said  to  him,  *  He  that  strikoth 
W'th  the  sword,  shall  die  by  the  sword ;'  that  I  had  but  once  said.  Remain 
at  home ;  reserve  yourself,  your  vassals,  your  life,  for  enterprises  within  U>s 
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reach  of  man.  But  0,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  spurred  his  fiery  temper,  and  half 
of  his  ruin  at  least  lies  with  his  sister  I" 

The  horrid  idea  which  she  had  intimated,  Edw  ird  ondeavonred  to  comhal 
by  every  incoherent  argument  that  occurred  to  him.  lie  recalled  to  her 
the  principles  on  which  both  thought  it  their  duty  to  act,  and  in  which 
they  had  been  educated. 

"  Do  not  think  I  have  forgotten  them/^  she  said,  looking  up,  with  eager 

auickness ;  "  I  do  not  regret  his  attempt,  because  it  was  wrons — 0  no  I  on 
i&t  point  I  am  armed — ^but  because  it  was  impossible  it  could  end  other* 
wise  than  thus." 

*'  Yet  it  did  not  always  seem  so  desperate  and  hazardous  as  it  was ;  and 
it  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  bold  spirit  of  Fergus,  whether  you  had 
approved  it  or  no ;  your  counsels  only  served  to  give  unity  and  consistence 
to  his  conduct ;  to  dignify,  but  not  to  precipitate  his  resolution."  Flora 
had  soon  ceased  to  listen  to  Edward,  and  was  again  intent  upon  her  needle- 
work. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "  you 
once  found  me  making  Fergus's  bride-favours,  and  now  I  am  sewing  his 
bridal-garment  Our  friends  here,"  she  continued,  with  suppressed  emotion, 
"  are  to  give  hallowed  earth  in  their  chapel  to  the  bloody  relics  of  the  la^ 
Vich  Ian  Yohr.  But  they  will  not  all  rest  together;  no — his  head! — I 
shall  not  have  the  last  miserable  consolation  of  kissing  the  cold  lips  of  my 
dear,  dear  Fergus !" 

The  unfortunate  Flora  here,  after  one  or  two  hysterical  sobs,  fainted  in 
her  chair.  The  lady,  who  had  been  attending  in  the  ante-room,  now 
entered  hastily,  and  begged  Edward  to  leave  the  room,  but  not  the  house. 

When  he  was  recalled,  after  the  space  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  he  found 
that,  by  a  strong  effort.  Miss  Mao-Ivor  had  greaUy  composed  herself.  It 
was  then  he  yentured  to  urge  Miss  Bradwardine's  claim  to  be  considered  as 
an  adopted  sister,  and  empowered  to  assist  her  plans  for  the  future. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  dear  Rose,"  she  replied,  "  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Sorrow  is  selfish  and  euCTossing,  or  I  would  nave  written  to  express, 
that,  even  in  my  own  despair,  1  felt  a  gleam  of  pleasure  at  learning  her 
happy  prospects,  and  at  hearing  that  the  good  ola  Baron  has  escaped  the 
general  wreck.  Give  this  to  my  dearest  Imsc  ;  it  is  her  poor  Flora's  only 
ornament  of  value,  and  was  the  gifl  of  a  princess."  She  put  into  his  hands 
a  case  containing  the  chain  of  diamonds  with  which  she  used  to  decorate 
her  hair.  "  To  me  it  is  in  future  useless.  The  kindness  of  my  friends  has 
secured  me  a  retreat  in  the  convent  of  the  Scottish  Benedictine  nuns  in 
Paris.  To-morrow — ^if  indeed  I  can  survive  to-morrow — I  set  forward  on 
my  journey  with  this  venerable  sister.  And  now,  Mr.  Waverley,  adieu  * 
M!ay  you  be  as  happy  with  Rose  as  your  amiable  dispositions  deserve  I— 
and  think  sometimes  on  the  friends  you  have  lost.  Do  not  attempt  to  see 
me  again ;  it  would  be  mistaken  kindness." 

Slie  gave  him  her  hand,  on  which  Edward  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  and, 
with  a  faltering  step,  withdrew  from  the  apartment,  and  returned  to  the 
town  of  Carlisle.  At  the  inn  he  found  a  letter  from  his  law  friend,  intimat- 
mg  that  he  would  be  admitted  to  Fergus  next  morning  as  soon  as  the  Castle 
gates  were  opened,  and  permitted  to  remain  with  him  till  the  arrival  of  th€ 
Sheriff  gave  signal  for  the  fatal  procession* 
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Cjiiijittr  tilt  ^titii-3Stot|r. 

—  A  darker  depnitara  is  near, 
Tbs  deaili-drttBi  is  ouuBad,  mm!  nlii*  the  bter. 

Cahpbcu. 

ArrsR  a  sleepless  night,  the  first  dawn  of  momine  found  Wayerlej  on 
the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  gate  of  Camsle  Castle.  Bat  he 
paced  it  long  in  every  direction,  before  the  hour  when,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  garrison,  the  eates  were  opened,  and  the  drawbridge  Towered. 
He  produced  his  order  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  was  admitted. 

Tne  place  of  Fergus's  confinement  was  a  gloomy  and  vaulted  apartment 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Castle  —  a  huge  old  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  and  surrounded  by  outworks,  seemine  of  Uenrv  VIIL's  time,  or 
somewhat  later.  The  grating  of  the  large  old-fashioned  bars  and  bolts^ 
withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Edward,  was  answered  by  the 
clash  of  chains,  as  the  unfortunate  Chieftain,  stronely  and  heavily  fettered, 
shuffled  along  the  stone  floor  of  his  prison,  to  fling  nimself  into  his  friend's 
arms. 

**  My  dear  Edward,"  he  said,  in  a  firm,  and  even  cheerful  voice,  "this  ia 
truly  kind.  I  heard  of  your  approaching  happiness  with  the  highest  plea- 
sure. And  how  does  Rose?  and  how  is  our  old  whimsical  friena  the 
Baron?  Well,  I  trust,  since  I  see  you  at  freedom  —  And  how  will  you 
settle  precedence  between  the  three  ermines  passant  and  the  bear  and 
boot-jack  ?" 

"  ilow,  0  how,  my  dear  Fergus,  can  you  talk  of  such  things  at  such  a 
moment  ?" 

"  Why,  we  have  entered  Carlisle  with  happier  auspices,  to  be  sure — on 
the  16th  of  November  last,  for  example,  when  we  marched  in,  side  by  side, 
and  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  these  ancient  towers.  But  I  am  no  boy,  to 
sit  down  and  weep  because  the  luck  has  gone  against  me.  I  knew  the  stake 
which  I  risked ;  we  played  the  ^me  boldly,  and  the  forfeit  shall  be  paid 
manfully.  And  now,  since  my  time  is  short,  let  me  come  to  the  questions 
that  interest  me  most — The  Prince?  has  he  escaped  the  blood-hounds?" 

'*  He  has,  and  is  in  safety." 

'*  Praised  be  Qod  for  that  I    Tell  me  the  particulars  of  his  escape." 

Waverley  communicated  that  remarkable  history,  so  far  as  it  had  then 
transpired,  to  which  Fergus  listened  with  deep  interest.  He  then  asked 
after  several  other  friends ;  and  made  many  minute  inquiries  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  own  clansmen.  They  had  suffered  less  than  other  tribes 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  affair ;  for,  having  in  a  ^reat  measure  dis- 
persed and  returned  home  after  the  captivity  of  their  Chieflain,  according 
to  the  universal  custom  of  the  Highlanders,  they  were  not  in  arms  when 
the  insurrection  was  finally  suppressed,  and  consequently  were  treated  with 
less  rigour.     This  Fergus  heanl  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  You  are  rich,"  he  said,  "  Waverley,  and  you  are  generous.  When  yon 
hear  of  these  poor  Mao-Ivors  being  distressed  about  their  miserable  posses- 
sions bj  some  harsh  overseer  or  agent  of  government,  remember  you  havo 
worn  ttieir  tartan,  and  are  an  adopted  son  of  their  race.  The  Baron,  who 
knows  our  manners,  and  lives  near  our  country,  will  apprize  you  of  the 
time  and  means  to  be  their  protector.  Will  you  promise  this  to  the  last 
VichlanVohr?" 

Edward,  as  may  well  be  believed,  pledged  his  word ;  whicb  ne  afterwards 
so  amply  redeemed,  that  his  memory  still  lives  in  these  gluns  by  the  name 
of  the  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  Ivor. 
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••  Wtmid  to  God,'*  ooniinned  the  Chieftain,  "  I  could  bequc&th  to  you  my 
rights  to  tho  love  and  obedience  of  this  primitive  and  brave  race :  —  or  at 
least,  as  I  have  striven  to  d6,  persuade  poor  Evan  to  accept  of  his  life  upon 
their  terms,  and  be  to  you,  what  he  has  been  to  me,  tho  kindest, — th« 
bravest, — the  most  devoted"^— 

The  tears  which  his  own  fate  could  not  draw  forth,  fell  fast  for  that  of  his 
foster-brother. 

"  But,"  said  he,  drying  them,  **  that  cannot  be.  You  cannot  be  to  them 
Yicli  Ian  Vohr ;  and  these  throe  ma^c  words,"  said  he,  half  smiling,  "  are 
tike  only  Open  Sesame  to  their  feelmgs  and  sympathies,  and  poor  Evan 
must  attend  his  foster-brother  in  death,  as  he  has  done  through  his  whole 
Ufe." 

'*  And  I  am  sure,''  said  Maceombich,  raising  himself  from  the  floor,  on 
which,  for  fear  of  interrupting  their  conversation,  he  had  lain  so  still,  thai 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment  Edward  was  not  aware  of  his  presence, -« 
**  I  am  sure  Evan  never  desired  or  deserved  a  better  end  than  just  to  die 
with  his  Chieftain." 

"  And  now,"  said^ergus,  **  while  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  danshin— 
what  think  you  now  of  £e  prediction  of  the  Bodach  Glas  ?"  —  Then,  before 
Edward  could  answer,  '*I  saw  him  again  last  night  —  he  stood  in  the  slip 
of  moonshine,  which  fell  from  that  high  and  narrow  window  towards  my 
bed.  Why  should  I  fear  him,  I  thought  —  to-morrow,  long  ere  this  time,  I 
shall  be  as  immaterial  as  he.  '  False  Spirit !'  I  said,  '  art  thou  come  to  dose 
thy  walks  on  earth,  and  to  enjoy  thy  triumph  in  the  fall  of  the  last  descend- 
ant of  thine  enemy  V  The  spectre  seemea  to  beckon  and  to  smile  as  he 
faded  from  my  sight.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  —  I  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  the  priest,  who  is  a  good  and  sensible  man ;  he  admitted  that  the 
ehurch  allowed  that  such  apparitions  were  possible,  but  urged  me  not  to 
permit  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  it,  as  imagination  plays  us  such  strange 
bricks.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

**  Much  as  your  confessor,"  said  Waverley,  willing  to  avoid  dispute  upon 
fuch  a  point  at  such  a  moment.  A  tap  at  the  door  now  announced  that 
eood  man,  and  Edward  retired  while  he  administered  to  both  prisoners  the 
bst  rites  of  religion,  in  the  mode  which  the  Cburdi  of  Rome  prescribes. 

In  about  an  hour  he  was  re-admitted ;  soon  after,  a  file  of  soldiers  entered 
with  a  blacksmith,  who  struck  the  fetters  from  the  legs  of  the  prisoners. 

*'  You  see  the  compliment  they  pay  to  our  Highland  strength  and  courage 
— we  have  lain  chained  here  like  wild  beasts,  till  our  legs  are  cramped  into 
palsy,  and  when  they  free  us,  they  send  six  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets  to 
prevent  our  taking  the  castle  by  storm !" 

Edward  afterwards  learned  that  these  severe  precautions  had  been  taken 
in  consequence  of  a  desperate  attempt  of  the  prisoners  to  escape,  in  which 
they  had  very  nearly  succeeded. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  drums  of  the  garrison  beat  to  arms.  '*  This  is  the 
last  turn-out,"  said  Fergus,  **  that  I  shall  hear  and  obey.  And  now,  my 
dear,  dear  Edward,  ere  we  part  let  us  speak  of  Flora — a  subject  which  awakes 
the  tenderest  feeling  that  yet  thrills  within  me.*' 

"  We  part  not  here!"  said  Waverley. 

"  O  yes,  we  do ;  you  must  come  no  farther.  Not  that  I  fear  what  is  to 
follow  for  myself,"  he  said  proudly:  "Nature  has  her  tortures  as  well  as 
art ;  and  how  happy  should  we  think  the  man  who  escapes  from  the  throes 
of  a  mortal  and  painful  disorder,  in  the  space  of  a  short  half  hour  ?  And 
this  matter,  spin  it  out  as  they  will,  cannot  last  longer.  But  what  a  dying 
man  can  suffer  firmly,  may  kill  a  living  friend  to  look  upon. — This  same  law 
M  high  treason,"  he  continued,  with  astonishing  firmness  and  composure, 
'*  is  one  of  the  blessings,  Edward,  with  which  your  free  eountry  has  accom- 
modated poor  old  Scotland :  her  own  jurisprudence,  as  I  have  heard,  was 
muoh  milder.    But  I  supposs  one  day  or  other — ^when  there  are  no  longer 
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anjr  wild  B  i^hlanders  to  benefit  hj  its  tender  mercies — they  will  blot  it  froa 
their  reconls,  as  levelling  them  with  a  nation  of  cannibals.  The  mummery, 
too,  of  exposing  the  senseless  head—- they  haVe  not  the  wit  to  grace  mine 
with  a  paper  coronet ;  there  would  be  some  satire  in  that,  Edwara.  I  hope 
they  will  set  it  on  the  Scotch  gate  though,  that  I  ma^  look,  eyen  after  deatlit 
to  the  blue  hills  of  my  own  country,  which  I  love  so  dearly.  The  Baron 
would  have  added, 

Moritar,  tt  moriaiis  duloat  imafaiiHitar  AifOB," 

A  bustle  and  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses'  feet,  was  now  heard  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Castle.  "As  I  have  told  you  why  you  must  not  follow  me, 
and  these  sounds  admonish  me  that  my  time  flies  fast,  tell  me  how  you  found 
poor  Flora?" 

Waverley,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  suffocating  sensations,  gave  some 
account  of  the  state  of  her  mind. 

"  Poor  Floral"  answered  the  Chief,  *'  she  could  have  borne  her  own  sein 
tcnce  of  death,  but  not  mine.  Tou,  Waverlev,  will  soon  know  the  happi- 
ness of  mutual  affection  in  the  married  state— long,  lonjj,  may  Rose  and  jou 
enjoy  it !— rbut  you  can  never  know  the  purity  of  feeling  which  combuei 
two  orphans,  like  Flora  and  mo,  loft  alone  as  it  were  in  the  world,  and  being 
all  in  all  to  each  other  fh>m  our  very  infancy.  But  her  strong  sense  of  duty, 
and  predominant  feeling  of  loyalty,  will  give  new  nerve  to  her  mind  after  the 
immediate  and  acute  sensation  or  this  parting  has  passed  away.  She  will 
then  think  of  Fergus  as  of  the  heroes  of  our  race,  upon  whose  deeds  she  loved 
to  dwell." 

"  Shall  she  not  see  you,  then  ?"  asked  Waverley.  "  She  seemed  to  expect 
It" 

**  A  necessary  deceit  will  spare  her  the  last  dreadful  parting.  I  could  not 
part  with  her  without  tears,  and  I  cannot  bear  that  these  men  should  think 
they  have  power  to  extort  them.  She  was  made  to  believe  she  would  see 
me  at  a  later  hour,  and  this  letter,  which  my  confessor  will  deliver,  will 
apprise  her  that  all  is  over." 

An  officer  now  appeared,  and  intimated  that  the  High  Sheriff  and  his 
attendants  waited  beroreHhe  gate  of  the  Castle  to  claim  the  bodies  of  Fergus 
Mao-Ivor  and  Evan  Maccombich.  "  1  come,"  said  Fergus.  Accordin^y, 
supporting  Edward  by  the  arm,  and  followed  by  Evan  Dhu  and  the  pnest» 
ho  moved  down  the  stairs  of  the  tower,  the  soldiers  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  court  was  occupied  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  drawn  up  in  hollow  sqpiare.  Within  their  ranks  was  the  sledge, 
or  hurdle,  on  which  the  prisoners  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  cf  execu- 
tion, about  a  mile  distant  from  Carlisle,  ^t  was  painted  black,  and  drawn 
by  a  white  horse.  At  one  end  of  the  vehicle  sat  the  Executioner,  a  horrid- 
looking  follow,  as  beseemed  his  trade,  with  the  broad  axe  in  his  hand ;  at 
the  other  end,  next  the  horse,  was  an  empty  seat  for  two  persons.  Through 
the  deep  and  dark  Gothic  archway,  that  opened  on  the  drawbridge,  were 
seen  on  horseback  the  Hi^h  Sheriflr  and  his  attendants,  whom  the  etiquette 
betwixt  the  civil  and  military  powers  did  not  permit  to  come  farther* 
''  This  is  well  got  up  for  a  closing  scene,"  said  Fergus,  smiling  disdainfully 
as  he  gazed  around  upon  the  apparatus  of  terror.  Evan  Dhu  exclaimed 
with  some  eagerness,  after  looking  at  the  dragoons,  "  These  are  the  very 
shields  that  galoped  off  at  Gladsmuir,  before  we  could  kill  a  dosen  o'  them. 
They  iook  bold  enough  now,  however.''  The  priest  entreated  him  to  be 
silent. 

The  sledge  now  approached,  and  Fergus,  turning  round,  embraced  Wi^ 
verley,  kissed  him  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  stepped  nimbly  into  his 
pla«^.  Evan  sat  down  by  his  side.  The  priest  was  to  follow  in  a  carriage 
belonging  to  his  patron,  the  Catholic  gentleman  at  whose  house  Flora  resid^ 
As  Fergus  wavea  his  hand  to  Edward,  the  ranks  closed  around  the  sledge, 
and  the  whole  procession  began  to  move  forward.    There  was  a  momentary 
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flop  at  tho  gateway,  while  the  governor  of  the  Castle  and  the  High  Sheriff 
went  through  a  snort  ceremony,  the  military  officer  there  delivering  ovei 
the  persons  of  the  criminals  to  the  civil  power.  "  God  save  King  George  \" 
said  the  High  Sheriff.  When  the  formality  concluded,  Fereus  stood  erect 
in  the  sledge,  and,  with  a  firm  and  steady  voice,  replied,  "God  save  King 
James  !"    These  were  the  last  words  which  Waverley  heard  him  speak. 

The  procession  resumed  its  march,  and  the  sledge  vanished  from  beneath 
the  portal,  under  which  it  had  stopped  for  an  instant.  The  dead-march  was 
then  heard,  and  its  melancholy  sounds  were  mingled  with  those  of  a  muffled 
peal,  tolled  from  the  neighbouring  cathedral;  The  sound  of  the  military 
music  died  away  as  tho  procession  moved  on — the  sullen  elang  of  the  bells 
was  soon  heard  to  sound  alone. 

The  last  of  the  soldiers  had  now  disappeared  from  under  the  vaulted 
archway  through  which  they  had  been  filing  for  several. minutes ;  the  court- 
vard  was  now  totally  empty,  but  Waverley  still  stood  there  as  if  stupified. 
Lis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dark  pass  where  he  had  so  lately  seen  the  last 
glimpse  of  his  friend.  At  lengtn,  a  female  servant  of  the  governor's,  struck 
with  compassion  at  the  stupified  misery  which  his  countenance  expressed, 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  walk  into  her  master's  house  and  sit  down  ?  She 
was  obliged  to  repeat  her  question  twice  ere  he  comprehended  her,  but  at 
length  it  recalled  him  to  himself.  Declining  the  courtesy  by  a  hasty  gefH 
ture,  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  leaving  the  Castle,  walked  as 
swiftly  as  he  could  through  the  empty  streets,  till  he  regained  his  inn,  then 
rushed  into  an  apartment,  and  bolted  the  door. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  seemed  an  age  of  unutterable  sus- 
pense, the  sound  of  the  drums  and  fifes,  performing  a  lively  air,  and  the 
confused  murmur  of  the  crowd  which  now  filled  the  streets,  so  lately  desert- 
ed, apprized  him  that  all  was  finished,  and  that  the  military  and  populace 
were  returning  from  the  dreadful  scene.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  his 
sensations. 

In  the  evening  the  priest  made  him  a  visit,  and  informed  him  that  he  did 
so  by  directions  of  his  deceased  friend,  to  assure  him  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor 
had  died  as  he  lived,  and  remembered  his  friendship  to  the  last.  He  added, 
he  had  also  seen  Flora,  whose  state  of  mind  seemed  more  composed  since  all 
was  ove**.  •  With  her,  and  sister  Theresa,  the  priest  proposed  next  day  to 
leave  Carlisle,  for  the  nearest  seaport  from  which  they  could  embark  for 
France.  Waverley  forced  on  this  good  man  a  ring  of  some  value,  and  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  employed  (as  he  uiought  it  might  gratify  Flora)  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Catholic  church,  for  the  memory  of  his  friend.  "  Funfj/arqiie 
iiutni  mujiere,"  he  repeated^  as  the  ecclesiastic  retired.  "  Yet  why  not  class 
these  acts  of  remembrance  with  other  honours,  with  which  affection,  in  all 
sects,  pursues  the  memory  of  the  dead  ?" 

The  next  momine,  ere  day-light,  he  took  leave  of  the  town  of  Carlisle, 
promising  to  himself  never  again  to  enter  its  walls.  lie  dared  hardly  look 
back  towards  the  Gothic  battlements  of  the  fortified  gate  under  which  he 
passed  (for  the  place  is  surrounded  with  an  old  wall.)  "  They're  no  there,^' 
said  Alick  Polwarth,  who  guessed  the  cause  of  the  dubious  look  which  Wa- 
verley cast  backward,  and  who,  with  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  horrible, 
was  master  of  each  detail  of  the  butchery — "  the  heads  are  ower  the  Scotch 
yate,  as  they  ca'  it.  If  s  a  great  pity  of  Evan  Dhu,  who  was  a  very  weel- 
meaning,  good-ntttored  man,  to  be  a  Hielandman ;  and  indeed  so  was  the 
Laird  cr  QJennaquoich  too,  for  that  matter,  when  he  wasna  in  ane  o*  hit 
tirrivies." 
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DULCB    DOMVM. 

The  improssion  of  horror  with  which  Waverley  left  Carlisle  softened  bf 
degrees  into  melancholy — a  gradation  which  was  accelerated  by  the  painful, 
yet  soothing,  task  of  writing  to  Rose ;  and,  while  he  coald  not  supprees  his 
own  feelings  of  the  calamity,  he  endeavoured  to  place  it  in  a  light  which 
Blight  grieve  her  without  shocking  her  imagination.  The  picture  which  he 
drew  for  her  benefit  he  gradually  familiarised  to  his  own  mind ;  and  his 
next  letters  were  more  cheerful,  and  referred  to  the  prospects  of  peace  and 
happiness  which  lay  before  them.  Tet,  though  his  first  horrible  sensations 
bad  sunk  into  melancholy,  Edward  had  reached  his  native  country  before 
be  rduld,  as  usual  on  former  occasions,  look  round  for  enjoyment  upon  the 
faco  of  nature. 

He  then,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Edinburgh,  began  to  experience 
that  pleasure  which  almost  all  feel  who  return  to  a  verdant,  populous,  and 
highly  cultivated  country,  from  scenes  of  waste  desolation,  or  of  solitary 
and  melancholy  grandeur.  But  how  were  those  feelings  enhanced  when  he 
entered  on  the  domain  so  long  possessed  by  his  forefathers ;  recognised  the 
old  oaks  of  Waverley-Chase ;  thought  with  what  delight  he  should  intro- 
duce Rose  to  all  his  favourite  haunts ;  beheld  at  length  the  towers  of  the 
venerable  hall  arise  above  the  woods  which  embowered  it,  and  finally  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  venerable  relations  to  whom  he  owed  so  much 
duty  and  affection  I 

The  happiness  of  their  meeting  was  not  tarnished  by  a  single  word  of 
reproach.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  pain  Sir  Everard  and  Mrs.  Rachel 
hful  felt  during  Waverley's  perilous  engagement  with  the  young  Chevalier, 
it  assorted  too  well  with  the  principles  m  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
to  incur  reprobation,  or  even  censure.  Colonel  Talbot  also  had  smoothed 
the  way,  with  great  address,  for  Edward's  favourable  reception,  by  dwell- 
ing upon  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  military  character,  particularly  his 
bravery  and  generosity  at  Preston;  until,  warmed  at  the  idea  of  their 
nephew's  engaging  in  single  combat,  making  prisoner,  and  saving  from 
slaughter,  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  the  Colonel  himself,  the  imagination 
Df  the  Baronet  and  his  sister  ranked  the  exploits  of  Edward  with  those  of 
Wilibort,  Ilildebrand,  and  Nigel,  the  vaunted  heroes  of  their  line. 

The  appearance  of  Waverley,  embrowned  by  exercise,  and  dignified  by 
the  habits  of  military  discipline,  had  acquired  an  athletic  and  hardy  char 
meter,  which  not  only  verified  the  Colonel's  narration,  but  surprised  and 
delighted  all  the  inhabitants  of  Waverley-Honour.  They  crowaed  to  see, 
to  hear  him,  and  to  sing  his  praises.  Mr.  Pembroke,  who  secretly  extolled 
bis  spirit  and  courage  in  embracing  the  genuine  cause  of  the  Church  of 
England,  censured  his  pupil  gently,  nevertheless,  for  being  so  careless  of  his 
manuscripts,  which  indeed,  he  said,  had  occasioned  him  some  personal  in- 
convenience, as,  upon  the  Baronet's  being  arrested  by  a  king's  messenger, 
he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  concealment  called  "  The  Priest'i 
Hole,"  from  the  use  it  had  been  put  to  in  former  days ;  where,  he  assured 
our  hero,  the  butler  had  thought  it  safe  to  venture  with  food  only  once  in 
the  day,  so  that  he  had  been  repeatedly  compelled  to  dine  upon  victuals 
either  absolutely  cold,  or,  what  was  worse,  only  half  warm,  not  to  mention 
that  sometimes  his  bed  had  not  ^en  arranged  for  two  days  together 
Waverley's  mind  involuntarily  turned  to  the  Patmos  of  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine,  who  was  veil  pleased  with  Janet's  fare,  and  a  few  bunoh'js  ^ 
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ffcraw  stowed  in  a  cleft  in  the  front  of  a  sand-cliff:  but  he  made  no  remarks 
upon  a  contrast  which  could  only  mortify  his  worthy  tutor. 

All  was  now  in  a  bustle  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials  of  £dward,  an  event 
to  whijh  the  good  old  Baronet  and  Mrs.  Rachel  looked  forward  as  if  to  the 
renewal  of  their  own  youth.  The  match,  as  Colonel  Talbot  had  intimated^ 
had  seemed  to  them  in  the  highest  degree  eligible,  having  every  reoommen* 
dation  but  wealth,  of  which  they  themselves  nad  more  than  enough.  Mi. 
Clippurse  was  therefore  summoned  to  Waverley-IIonour,  under  better 
auspices  tlian  at  the  commencement  of  our  story.  But  Mr.  Clippurse  cams 
not  alone ;  for,  being  now  stricken  in  years,  he  had  associated  Inth  him  a 
nephew,  a  younger  vulture  (as  our  English  Juvenal,  who  tells  the  tale  cf 
Swallow  the  attorney,  might  have  called  him),  and  they  now  carried  on 
business  as  Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Ilookem.  These  worthy  gentlemen  had 
directions  to  make  the  necessary  settlements  on  the  most  splendid  scale  of 
liberality,  as  if  Edward  were  to  wed  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  with  her 
paternal  estate  tacked  to  the  fringe  of  her  ermine. 

But  before  entering  upon  a  subject  of  proverbial  delay,  I  must  remind 
my  reader  of  the  progress  of  a  stone  rolled  down  hill  by  an  idle  truant  boj 
(a  pastime  at  which  1  was  myself  expert  in  my  more  juvenile  years:)  it 
moves  at  first  slowly,  avoiding  b^  inflection  every  obstacle  of  the  least  im- 
portance ;  but  when  it  has  attained  its  full  impulse,  and  draws  near  the 
oondusion  of  its  career,  it  smokes  and  thunders  down,  taking  a  rood  at 
every  spring,  clearing  hedge  and  ditch  like  a  Yorkshire  huntsman,  and 
becoming  most  furiously  rapid  in  its  course  when  it  is  nearest  to  being  con- 
signed to  rest  for  ever.  Even  such  is  the  course  of  a  narrative  like  that 
which  ^ou  are  perusing.  The  earlier  events  are  studiously  dwelt  upon,  that 
you,  kind  reader,  may  be  introduced  to  the  character  rather  by  narrative, 
than  by  the  duller  medium  of  direct  description ;  but  when  the  story  draws 
near  its  close,  we  hurry  over  the  circumstances,  however  important,  which 
your  imagination  must  have  forestalled,  and  leave  you  to  suppose  those 
things  which  it  would  be  abusing  your  patience  to  relate  at  length. 

We  are,  therefore,  so  far  from  attempting  to  trace  the  dull  progress  of 
Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Ilookem,  or  that  of  their  worthy  official  brethren,  who 
had  the  charge  of  suing  out  the  pardons  of  Edward  Waverley  and  his 
intended  father-in-law,  that  we  can  but  touch  upon  matters  more  attractive. 
The  mutual  epistles,  for  example,  which  were  exchanged  between  Sir 
Everard  and  the  Baron  upon  this  occasion,  though  matchless  specimefas  of 
eloquence  in  their  way,  must  be  consigned  to  merciless  oblivion.  Nor  can 
I  tell  you  at  len^h,  how  worthy  Aunt  Rachel,  not  without  a  delicate  and 
affectionate  allusion  to  the  circumstances  which  had  transferred  Rose's 
maternal  diamonds  to  the  hands  of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  stocked  her  casket 
with  a  set  of  jewels  that  a  duchess  might  have  envied.  Moreover,  the 
reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  imagine  that  Job  Houghton  and  his  dame 
were  suitably  provid^  for,  although  they  could  never  be  persuaded  that 
their  son  fell  otherwise  than  fighting  by  the  young  sauire's  side ;  so  that 
Alick,  who,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  had  made  many  needless  attempts  to  ex« 
pound  the  real  circumstances  to  them,  was  finally  ordered  to  say  not  a  word 
more  upon  the  subject  He  indemnified  himself,  however,  by  the  liberal 
allowance  of  desperate  battles,  grisly  executions,  and  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bone  stories,  witn  which  he  astonished  the  servants'-hall. 

But  although  these  important  matters  may  be  briefly  told  in  narratiye^ 
like  a  newspaper  report  or  a  Chancery  suit,  yet,  witii  all  the  urgency  which 
Waverley  could  use,  the  real  time  which  the  law  proceedings  occupied, 
ioined  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  travelling  at  that  period, 
rendered  it  considerably  more  than  two  months  ere  Waverley,  having  left 
En^Lind,  alighted  once  more  at  the  mansion  of  Uie  Laird  of  Ouchmn  to 
ulum  the  hand  of  his  plighted  bride. 

The  day  of  his  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  sixth  lifter  his  arrival.    The 
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Baroii  (ft  Hradwardine,  with  whom  bridals,  christenings,  and  fanersls,  wen 
festiviiln  of  hif2;h  and  solemn  import,  fdlt  a  little  hurt,  that,  including  the 
family  of  the  l)uchran,  and  all  the  immediate  vicinity  who  had  title  to  be 
present  on  such  an  occasion,  there  could  not  be  above  thirty  persons  col- 
lected. "When  he  was  married,"  he  observed,  "three  hundred  horse  of 
gentleman  bom,  besides  servants,  and  some  score  or  two  of  Highland  lairds, 
who  never  got  on  horseback,  were  present  on  the  occasion." 

Bat  his  pride  found  some  consolation  in  reflecting,  that  he  and  his  son- 
in-law.  having  been  so  lately  in  arms  against  Government,  it  might  give 
matter  of  reasonable  fear  and  offence  to  the  ruling  powers,  if  they  were  to 
collect  together  the  kith,  kin,  and  allies  of  their  houses,  arrayed  in  effcir 
of  war,  as  was  the  ancient  custom  of  Scotland  on  these  occasions — "  And, 
with'/ut  dubitation,''  he  concluded  with  a  sigh,  "  many  of  those  who  would 
have  rejoiced  most  freely  upon  these  joyful  espousals,  are  either  gone  to  a 
better  place,  or  are  now  exues  from  their  native  land." 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  appointed  day.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Kubrick,  kinsman  to  the  proprietor  of  tne  hospitable  mansion  where  it  was 
tolem nixed,  and  chaplain  to  the  Baron  of  Braowardine,  had  the  satisfaction 
to  unite  their  hands ;  and  Frank  Stanley  acted  as  bridesman,  having  joined 
Edvrard  with  that  view  soon  after  his  arrival.  Lady  Emily  and  Colonel 
Talbot  had  proposed  being  present;  but  Lady  Emily's  health,  when  the 
day  approacned,  was  found  madeqiiate  to  the  journey.  In  amends,  it  was 
arranged  that  Edward  Waverley  and  his  lady,  who,  with  the  Baron,  pro- 
posed an  immediate  journey  to  Waverley-Honour,  should,  in  their  way, 
spend  a  few  days  at  an  estate  which  Colonel  Talbot  had  been  tempted  to 
purchase  in  Scotland  as  a  very  great  bargain,  and  at  which  he  proposed  to 
reside  for  some  time. 


This  ii  BO  inina  win  hotin,  I  ken  by  the  Ugpiv  o't- "  Old  Sang. 

Ths  nuptial  party  travelled  in  great  stTle.  There  was  a  coach  and  six 
after  the  newest  pattern,  which  Sir  £verard  had  presented  to  his  nephew, 
that  dazzled  with  its  splendour  the  eyes  of  one  half  of  Scotland ;  there  was 
the  family  coach  of  Mr.  Kubrick ;  —  both  these  were  crowded  with  ladies, 
ao-i  there  were  gentlemen  on  horseback,  with  their  servants,  to  the  number 
of  a  round  score.  Nevertheless,  without  having  the  fear  of  famine  before 
his  eves,  Bailie  Macwheeble  met  them  in  the  road,  to  entreat  thM  they 
would  pass  by  his  house  at  Little  Veolan.  The  Baron  stared,  and  said  his 
9on  and  he  would  certainly  ride  by  Little  Veolan,  and  pay  their  compli- 
aents  to  the  Bailie,  but  could  not  think  of  bringing  with  them  the  "  haiU 
eamiiaitu  nupiialis,  or  matrimonial  procession."  He  added,  "  that,  as  he 
understood  that  the  barony  had  been  sold  by  its  unworthy  possessor,  he 
was  glad  to  see  his  old  friend  Duncan  had  regained  his  situation  under  the 
new  Uominus,  or  proprietor."  The  Bailie  ducked,  bowed,  and  fidgeted,  and 
then  again  insisted  upon  his  invitation;  until  the  Baron,  though  rather 
piqued  at  the  pertinacity  of  his  instances,  could  not  nevertheless  refuse  to 
consent,  without  making  evident  sensations  which  he  was  anxious  to 
conceal. 

He  fell  into  a  deep  study  as  they  approached  the  top  of  the  avenue,  and 
was  only  startled  from  it  by  observing  that  the  battlements  were  replaced, 
ihe  ruins  cleared  away,  and  (most  wonderful  of  all)  that  the  two  great  stone 
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Bean,  those  mutilated  Dagons  of  his  idolatry,  had  resumed  their  posts  oyei 
the  gateway.  "Now  this  new  proprietor,"  said  he  to  Edward,  "  has  shown 
mair  fpisio,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  m  the  short  time  he  has  had  this  domain 
than  that  hound  Malcolm,  though  I  bred  him  here  mysell,  has  acquired  vita 
adhtic  durante, — And  now  I  talk  of  hounds,  is  not  yon  Ban  and  Buscar 
who  come  scouping  up  the  avenue  with  Davie  Gellatley  ?" 

**  I  vote  we  should  go  to  meet  them,  sir,"  said  Waverley,  '*  for  I  believe 
the  present  master  of  the  house  is  Colonel  Talbot,  who  will  expect  to  see 
vs.  We  hesitated  to  mention  to  you  at  first  that  he  had  purchased  your 
ancient  patrimonial  property,  and  even  yet,  if  you  do  not  incline  to  visit 
him,  we  can  pass  on  to  the  Bailie's." 

The  Baron  had  occasion  for  all  his  magnanimity.  However,  he  drew  a 
long  breath,  took  a  long  snuff,  and  observed,  since  they  had  brought  him 
so  far,  he  could  not  pass  the  Coloners  gate,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  new  master  of  bis  old  tenants.  lie  alighted  accordingly,  as  did  the 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies ; — he  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and  as  they 
descended  the  avenue,  pointed  out  to  her  how  speedily  the  *'Diva  Fecunia 
of  the  Southron — their  tutelary  deity,  he  might  call  her — had  removed  the 
marks  of  spoliation." 

In  truth,  not  only  had  the  felled  trees  been  removed,  but,  their  stumps 
being  grubbed  up,  and  the  earth  round  them  levelled  and  sown  with  grass, 
every  mark  of  devastation,  unless  to  an  eye  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
spot,  was  already  totally  obliterated.  There  was  a  similar  reformation  in 
tne  outward  man  of  Davie  Gellatley,  who  met  them,  every  now  and  then 
stopping  to  admire  the  new  suit  which  graced  his  person,  in  the  same 
colours  as  formerly,  but  bedizened  fine  enough  to  have  served  Touchstone 
himself.  He  danced  up  with  his  usual  ungainly  frolics,  first  to  the  Baron, 
and  then  to  Rose,  passing  his  hands  over  his  clothes,  crying,  **Bra\  bra' 
Datie"  and  scarce  able  to  sing  a  bar  to  an  end  of  his  thousand-and-one 
songs,  for  the  breathless  extravagance  of  his  joy.  The  dogs  also  acknow- 
ledged their  old  master  with  a  thousand  gambols.  **  Upon  my  conscience, 
Rose,"  ejaculated  the  Baron,  "  the  gratitude  o'  thae  dumb  brutes,  and  of 
that  puir  innocent,  brings  the  tears  into  my  auld  een,  while  that  scholium 
Malcolm  —  but  I'm  obliged  to  Colonel  Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds  into 
such  good  condition,  and  likewise  for  puir  Davie.  But,  Rose,  my  dear,  we 
must  not  permit  them  to  be  a  liferent  burden  upon  the  estate." 

As  he  spoke.  Lady  Emily,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  husband,  met  the 
party  at  tne  lower  gate,  with  a  thousand  welcomes.  After  the  ceremony 
of  introduction  had  been  gone  through,  much  abridged  by  the  ease  and  ex* 
cellent  breeding  of  Lady  Emily,  she  apologized  for  having  used  a  little  art 
to  wile  them  back  to  a  place  which  might  awaken  some  nainful  reflections 
•^'*But  as  it  was  to  change  masters,  we  were  very  aesirous  that  the 
Baron" 

"  Mr.  Bradwardine,  madam,  if  you  please,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  — Mr.  Bradwardine,  then,  and  Mr.  Waverley,  should  see  what  we  have 
done  towards  restoring  the  mansion  of  your  fathers  to  its  former  state." 

The  Baron  answered  with  a  low  bow.  Indeed,  when  he  entered  the  court, 
excepting  that  the  heavy  stables,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  were  replaced 
oy  buildings  of  a  lighter  and  more  picturesque  appearance,  all  seemed  as 
much  as  possible  restored  to  the  state  in  which  ho  had  left  it  when  he  as- 
sumed arms  some  months  before.  The  pigeon-house  was  replenished ;  the 
fountain  played  with  its  usual  activity ;  and  not  only  the  Bear  who  pre- 
dominated over  its  basin,  but  all  the  other  Bears  whatsoever,  were  replaced 
on  their  several  stations,  and  renewed  or  repaired  with  so  much  care,  thai 
they  bore  no  tokens  of  the  violence  which  had  so  lately  descended  upon 
Vhem.  While  these  minutisB  had  been  so  heedfuUy  attended  to,  it  is  scarce 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  house  itself  had  been  thoroughly  repaired,  as 
well  as  the  gardens,  with  the  strictest  attention  to  maintain  the  original 
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jha/acter  jf  both,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possiblOi  all  appearanco  of  the 
ravace  riie^  had  sustained.  The  Baron  gazed  in  silent  wonder ;  at  length 
he  addressed  Colonel  Talbot : 

"  While  I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you,  sir,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  badge  of  our  family,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  you  have  nowhere  esta- 
blished your  own  crest,  whilk  is,  I  believe,  a  mastiff,  anciently  called  a 
calbot ;  as  the  poet  has  it, 

A  ulbot  itrDns— a  sturdy  tjke. 

At  least  such  a  dog  is  the  crest  of  the  martial  and  renowned  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  whom  your  family  are  probably  blood  relations." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling.  ''  our  dogs  are  wheips  of  the  same 
litter :  for  my  part-,  if  crests  were  to  dispute  prec«Mience.  I  should  be  apt  to 
let  them,  as  the  proverb  says,  *  lijjht  dog,  fight  bear.'  " 

As  he  made  this  speech,  at  which  the  Baron  took  another  long  pinch  of 
snuff,  they  had  entered  the  house  —  that  is,  the  Baron,  Rose,  and  Lady 
£mily,  with  young  Stanley  and  the  Bailie,  for  Edward  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  remained  on  the  terrace,  to  examine  a  new  green-house  stocked  with 
the  finest  plants.  The  Baron  resumed  his  favourite  topic:  "However  it 
may  please  you  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  your  hurgonet.  Colonel 
Talbot,  which  is  doubtless  your  humour,  as  I  have  seen  in  other  gentlemoD 
of  birth  and  honour  in  your  country,  I  must  again  repeat  it  as  a  most 
ancient  and  distinguished  bearing,  as  well  as  tnat  of  my  young  friend 
Francis  Stanley,  which  is  the  eagle  and  child." 

**  The  bird  and  bantling  they  call  it  in  Derbyshire,  sir,"  said  Stanley. 

'*  Ye're  a  daft  callant,  sir,"  said  the  Baron,  who  had  a  great  liking  to  thie 
young  man,  perhaps  because  he  sometimes  teazed  him  —  *'Ye're  a  daft 
callant,  and  I  must  correct  you  some  of  these  days,"  shaking  his  great 
brown  fist  at  him.  *'  But  what  I  meant  to  sa^.  Colonel  Talbot,  is,  that 
yours  is  an  ancient  prosapia,  or  descent,  and  since  you  have  lawfully  and 
justly  ac(]^uired  the  estate  for  you  and  yours,  which  1  have  lost  for  me  and 
mine,  I  wish  it  may  remain  in  your  name  as  many  centuries  as  it  has  done 
in  that  of  the  late  proprietor's." 

"  That,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  is  very  handsome,  Mr.  Bradwafidhi6, 
indeed." 

''And  yet,  sir,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  you.  Colonel,  whom  I  noted  to 
have  so  much  of  the  amor  patrioi^  when  we  met  in  Edinburgh,  as  even  to 
vilipend  other  countries,  should  have  chosen  to  establish  your  Lares,  or 
household  gods,  procul  a  pairice  JintbuSj  and  in  a  manner  to  expatriate 
yourself." 

**  Why  really,  Baron,  I  do  not  see  why,  to  keep  the  secret  of  these  foolish 
boys,  Waverley  and  Stanley,  and  of  my  wife,  who  is  no  wiser,  one  old 
soldier  should  continue  to  impose  upon  another.  You  must  know,  then, 
that  I  have  so  much  of  that  same  prejudice  in  favour  of  my  native  country, 
th<tt  the  sum  of  money  which  I  advanced  to  the  seller  of  this  extensive 

barony  has  only  purchased  for  me  a  box  in  shire,  called  Brerewood 

liodge,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  the  chief  merit  of 
%  liich  is,  that  it  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Waverley-Honour." 

** Apd  who,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has  bought  this  property?" 

"  That,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  it  is  this  gentleman's  profession  to  explain." 

The  Bailie,  whom  this  reference  regarded,  and  who  had  all  this  while 
shifted  from  one  foot  to  another  with  great  impatience,  "  like  a  hen,"  as  he 
afterwards  said,  "upon  a  het  girdle;"  and  chuckling,  he  might  have  added, 
like  the  said  hen  in  all  the  glory  of  laying  an  egg,  —  now  pushed  forward ! 
*'  That  I  can,  that  I  can,  your  Honour,"  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  budget 
of  papers,  and  untying  the  red  tape  with  a  hand  trembling  with  ^agemeB8. 
**  Here  is  the  disposition  and  assignation,  by  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inch- 
Orabbit,  regularly  signed  and  tested  in  terms  of  the  statute,  whereby,  for  # 
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iiertsin  sum  of  sterling  money  presently  contented  and  paid  to  nim,  he  has 
disponed,  alienated,  and  conveyed  the  whole  estate  and  barony  of  Bradwav- 
dine,  TuUy-Veolan,  and  others,  with  the  fortalioe  and  manor-place" 

''For  God's  sake,  to  the  point,  sir — I  have  all  that  by  heart,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

*'To  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,"  pursued  the  Bailie,  "his  heirs 
and  assignees,  simply  and  irredeemably— to  be  held  either  a  me  vd  di 
m«" 

"  Pray  read  short,  sir." 

*'  On  the  conscience  of  an  honest  man.  Colonel,  I  read  as  short  as  10  3011- 
iistent  with  style.  —  Under  the  burden  and  reservation  always" 

**  Mr.  Macwneeble,  this  would  outlast  a  Russian  winter.— Qive  me  leave. 
In  short,  Mr.  Bradwardine,  your  family  estate  is  your  own  once  more  in  full 
property,  and  at  your  absofute^disposal,  but  onfy  burdened  with  the  sum 
advanced  to  repurchase  it»  which  I  understand  is,  utterly  disproportioned  to 
its  value." 

"  An  auld  sane-Hui  auld  sang,  if  it  please  your  honours,"  cried  the  Biulie, 
rubbing  his  hands ;  —  *'  look  at  the  rental  book." 

''  Which  sum  being  advanced  by  Mr.  Edward  Waverley,  chiefly  from  the 
price  of  his  father's  property  which  I  bought  from  him,  is  secured  to  his 
lady  your  daughter,  and  her  family  by  this  marriage." 

*'  It  is  a  catholic  security,"  shouted  the  Bailie,  "  to  Rose  Comyne  Brad- 
wardine, alia»  Wauverley,  in  liferent,  and  the  children  of  the  said  marriage 
in  fee ;  and  I  made  up  a  wee  bit  minute  of  an  ante-nuptial  contract,  intuiiu 
matrimonii,  so  it  cannot  be  subject  to  reduction  hereafter,  as  a  donation 
inter  virum  et  uxorem" 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  worthy  Baron  was  most  delighted  with 
the  restitution  of  his  family  property,  or  with  the  delicacy  and  ^nerositj 
that  left  him  unfettered  to  pursue  his  purpose  in  diHposing  of  it  after  his 
death,  and  which  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  even  the  appearance  of 
laying  him  under  pecuniory  obligation.  When  his  first  pause  of  joy  and 
astonishment  was  over,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  unworthy  heir-male, 
who,  he  pronounced,  "  had  sold  his  birth-right,  like  Esau,  for  a  mess  0' 
pottage." 

"  But  wha  cookit  the  parritch  for  him  ?"  exclaimed  the  Bailie ;  "  I  wad 
like  to  ken  that — ^wha  but  your  honour's  to  command,  Duncan  Macwheeblef 
His  honour,  young  Mr.  Wauverley,  put  it  a'  into  my  hand  frae  the  begin- 
ning— ^frae  the  first  calling  o'  the  summons,  as  I  may  say.  I  circumvented 
them — I  played  at  bogle  about  the  bush  wi'  them — I  cajoled  them;  and  if 
I  havena  gien  Inch-Grabbit  and  Jamie  Howie  a  bonnie  begunk,  they  ken 
themselves.  Uim  a  writer  i  I  didna  gae  slapdash  to  them  wi'  our  young 
bra'  bride&;room,  to  gar  them  hand  up  the  market ;  na,  na ;  I  scarea  them 
wi'  our  wild  tenantry,  and  the  Mac-Ivors,  that  are  but  ill  settled  yet,  till 
they  durstna  on  ony  errand  whatsoever  gang  ower  the  door-stane  after 
gloaming,  for  fear  John  Heatherblutter,  or  some  sicoan  dare-the-deil,  should 
lak  a  baSf  at  them :  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  beflumm'd  them  wi'  Colonel 
Talbot  —  wad  they  offer  to  keep  up  the  price  again'  the  Duke's  friend?  did 
they  na  ken  wha  was  master  ?  had  they  na  seen  enough,  by  the  sad  example 
of  mony  a  puir  misguided  unhappy  body"— - 

**  Who  went  to  Derby,  for  example,  Mr.  Macwheeble  ?"  said  the  Colonel 
to  him,  aside. 

*'  0  whisht,  Colonel,  for  the  love  0'  God  I  let  that  flee  stick  i'  the  wa\ 
Thero  were  mony  good  folk  at  Derby ;  and  it's  ill  speaking  of  haltm,"— 
With  a  sly  cast  of  his  eye  toward  the  Baron,  who  was  in  a  deep  reverie. 

Starting  out  of  it  at  once,  he  took  Macwheeble  by  the  button,  and  led  him 
into  one  of  the  deep  window  recesses,  whence  only  fragments  of  their  con* 
versatioc  reached  the  rest  of  the  party.  It  certainly  related  to  stamp-paper 
and  parchment ;  for  no  other  subjeot,  even  from  the  mouth  of  his  patron, 

2a 
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and  he,  once  more,  an  effioient  one,  could  have  arrested  so  deeplj  tiM 
Bailie's  reverent  and  absorbed  attention. 

'*I  understand  yoUr  honour  perfectly;  it  can  be  dune  as  easy  as  taking 
out  a  decreet  in  absence." 

**  To  her  and  him,  after  my  demise,  and  to  their  heirs-male,  —  but  prefer* 
ring  the  second  son,  if  God  shall  bless  them  with  two,  who  is  to  carry  the 
name  and  arms  of  Bradwardine  of  that  Ilk,  without  any  other  name  or 
armorial  bearings  whatsoever." 

*'  Tut,  your  honour !"  whispered  the  Bailie,  **  I'll  mak  a  slight  jotting  the 
morn ;  it  will  cost  but  a  charter  of  resignation  in  favorem  ;  and  I'll  hae  it 
ready  for  the  next  term  in  Exchequer." 

'  Their  private  conversation  ended,  the  Baron  was  now  summoned  to  do 
the  honours  of  TuUy-Veolan  to  new  guests.  These  were.  Major  Melville 
of  Cairn vTcckan,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morton,  ibllowed  by  two  or  three 
others  of  the  Baron's  acquaintances,  who  had  been  made  privy  to  his  having 
again  acquired  the  estate  of  his  fathers.  The  shouts  of  the  villagers  were 
abo  heard  beneath  in  the  court-yard ;  for  Saunders  Saunderson,  who  had 
kept  the  secret  for  several  days  with  laudable  prudence,  had  unloosed  his 
longue  upon  beholding  the  arrival  of  the  carriages. 

But,  while  Edward  received  Major  Melville  with  politeness,  and  the 
clergyman  with  the  most  affectionate  and  grateful  kindness,  his  father-in- 
law  looked  a  little  awkward,  as  uncertain  how  he  should  answer  the  neces- 
sary claims  of  hospitality  to  his  guests,  and  forward  the  festivity  of  his 
tenants.  Lady  Emily  relieved  him,  by  intimating,  that,  though  she  must 
be  an  indifferent  representative  of  Mrs.  Edward  Waverley  in  many  respects, 
she  hoped  the  Baron  would  approve  of  the  entertainment  she  had  oraered, 
in  expectation  of  so  many  guests ;  and  that  they  would  find  such  other  ao> 
oommodations  provided,  as  might  in  some  degree  support  the  ancient  hos- 
pitality of  Tully-Veolan.  It  is  impoasible  to  describe  the  pleasure  which 
this  assurance  ^ve  the  Baron,  who,  with  aa  air  of  gallantry  half  appep> 
taining  to  the  stiff  Scottish  laird,  and  half  to  the  officer  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, offered  his  arm  to  the  fair  speaker,  and  led  the  way,  in  somethine 
between  a  stride  and  a  minuet  step,  into  Uie  large  dining  parlour,  followed 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  good  company. 

By  dint  of  Saunderson's  directions  and  exerdons,  all  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  apartments,  had  been  disposed  as  much  as  possible  according  to 
the  old  arrangement ;  and  where  new  moveables  had  been  necessary,  they 
had  been  selected  in  the  same  character  with  the  old  furniture.  There  was 
one  addition  to  this  fine  old  apartment,  however,  which  drew  tears  into  the 
Baron's  eyes.  It  was  a  larfro  and  spirited  painting,  representing  Fergus 
Mao-Ivor  and  Waverley  in  tneir  Hignland  mress;  the  scene  a  wild,  rocky, 
and  mountainous  pass,  down  which  the  clan  were  descending  in  the  back- 

f  round.  It  was  taken  from  a  spirited  sketch,  drawn  while  they  were  in 
dinburgh  bv  a  young  man  of  high  genius,  and  had  been  painted  on  a  fuli- 
length  scale  by  an  emment  London  artist.  Raeburn  himself  (whose  Uiglk 
land  Chiefs  do  all  but  walk  out  of  the  canvass),  could  not  have  done  more 
justice  to  the  subject ;  and  the  ardent,  fiery,  and  impetuous  character  of 
the  unfortunate  Chief  of  Giennaquoich  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  con- 
templative, fanciful,  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  his  happier  friend. 
Beside  this  painting  hung  the  arms  which  Waverley  had  borne  in  the 
unfortunate  civil  war.  The  whole  piece  was  beheld  with  admiration,  and 
deeper  feelings. 

Men  must,  however,  eat,  in  spite  both  of  sentiment  and  vertu ;  and  the 
Baron,  while  he  assumed  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  insisted  that  Lady 
Emily  should  do  the  honours  of  the  head,  that  they  might,  he  said,  set  a 
meet  example  to  the  young  folk.  After  a  pause  of  deliberation,  employed 
in  adjusting  in  his  own  brain  the  precedence  between  the  Presliyterian  lurk 
and  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  he  requested  Mr.  Morton,  as  the  stranger. 
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woald  craTe  a  blessine,— obsemng,  that  Mr.  Rabrick,  who  was  at  hornet 
would  return  thauks  tor  the  distinguished  mercies  it  had  been  his  lot  to 
experience.  The  dinner  was  excellent.  Saunderson  attended  in  full  cos- 
tume, with  all  the  former  domestics,  who  had  been  collected,  excepting  one 
or  two,  that  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the  affair  of  Culloden.  The  cellars 
were  stocked  with  wine  which  was  pronounced  to  be  superb,  and  it  had 
been  oontriTed  that  the  Bear  of  the  Fountain,  in  the  court-yard,  should  (for 
that  night  onlj)  play  excellent  brandy  punch  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
orders. 

When  the  dinner  was  oyer,  the  Baron,  about  to  propose  a  toast,  cast  a 
somewhat  sorrowful  look  upon  the  sideboard,— •  which,  howeyer,  exhibited 
much  of  his  plate,  that  haa  either  been  seereted  or  purchased  by  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  from  the  soldiery,  and  by  them  gladly  restored  to  the 
original  owner. 

**  In  the  late  times,"  he  said,  **  those  must  be  thankful  who  haye  sayed 
life  and  land ;  yet,  when  I  am  about  to  pronounce  this  toasts  I  cannot  but 
regret  an  old  beir-loom,  Lady  Emily  —  a  poculum  paUUofimm,  Colonel 
Tiab^>t" 

Here  the  Baron's  elbow  was  gently  touched  by  his  Major  Domo,  and, 
turning  round,  he  beheld,  in  the  hands  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  the 
celebrated  cup  of  Saint  Duthao,  the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardinel  I 
question  if  the  recoyery  of  his  estate  afibrded  him  more  rapture.  "  By  my 
honour,"  he  said,  "  one  might  almost  belieye  in  brownies  and  fairies,  Lady 
Emily,  when  your  ladyship  is  in  presence  I" 

'*  I  am  truly  happy,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  "that  by  the  recoyery  of  this 
piece  of  family  antiquity,  it  has  fiallen  within  my  power  to  (pye  you  some 
token  of  my  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  my  young  fnend  Edward. 
But  that  you  may  not  suspect  Lady  Emily  for  a  soroeress,  or  me  for  a 
conjuror,  which  is  no  joke  in  Scotland,  I  must  tell  you  that  Frank  Stanley, 
your  friend,  who  has  been  seised  with  a  tartan  feyer  oyer  since  he  heard 
Edws^'s  tales  of  old  Scottish  manners,  happened  to  describe  to  us  at 
second  hand  this  remarkable  cup.  My  seryant,  Spontoon,'who,  like  a  true 
old  soldier,  obseryee  eyery  thing  and  says  little,  gaye  me  afterwards  to 
understand  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  the  piece  of  plate  Mr.  Stanley 
mentioned,  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Nosebag,  who,  haying  been 
originally  the  helpmate  of  a  pawnbroker,  had  found  opportunity,  during 
the  late  unpleasant  soenes  in  Scotland,  to  trade  a  little  in  her  old  line,  and 
so  became  tne  depositary  of  the  more  yaluable  part  of  the  spoil  of  half  the 
army.  You  may  belieye  the  cup  was  speedily  reoovered ;  and  it  will  giye 
me  yery  great  pleasure  if  yon  allow  me  to  suppose  that  its  yalue  is  not 
diminished  by  naying  been  restored  through  my  means." 

A  tear  mingled  wiUi  the  wine  which  the  Baron  filled,  as  he  proposed  a 
cup  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Talbot,  and  **  The  Phwperity  of  the  united 
Houses  of  Wayerley-Honour  and  Bradwardine !" 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  as  no  wish  was  eyer  uttered  with 
more  affectionate  sincerity,  there  are  few  which,  allowing  for  the  necessary 
mutabilihr  of  homat  evwite.  have  been,  upon  the  wl^le,  more  happily 
fulfilled. 
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A  FOSraCRIPT,   WHICH  SHOULD  HAT!  BBXN  A  riXFACB. 

OtM.  journey  is  now  finished,  gentle  reader ;  and  if  yoar  patience  has 
aooorapfinied  me  through  these  sheets,  the  oontiact  is,  on  your  part,  stricUy 
fulfilled.  Yet,  like  the  driver  who  has  received  his  full  hire,  I  still  lineer 
near  you,  and  make,  with  becoming  diffidence,  a  trifling  additional  claim 
upon  your  bounty  and  good  nature.  You  are  as  free,  howeyer,  to  shut  the 
volume  of  the  one  petitioner,  as  to  close  your  door  in  the  face  of  the  other. 

This  should  have  been  a  prefatory  chapter,  but  for  two  reasons :  —  Firsts 
that  most  novel  readers,  as  my  own  conscience  reminds  me,  are  apt  to  be 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission  respecting  that  same  matter  of  prefaces ;  — 
Secondly,  that  it  is  a  general  custom  with  that  class  of  students,  to  b^in 
with  the  last  chapter  of  a  work ;  so  that,  after  all,  these  remarks,  being 
introduced  last  in  order,  have  still  the  best  chance  to  be  read  in  their 
proper  place. 

There  is  no  European  nation,  which,  within  the  course  of  half  a  century, 
or  little  more,  has  undergone  so  complete  a  change  as  this  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  The  effects  of  Sie  insurrection  of  1745, — the  destruction  of  the 
patriarchal  power  of  the  Highland  chiefs, — the  abolition  of  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  of  the  Lowland  nobility  and  barons, — ^the  total  eradication  of 
the  Jacobite  party,  which,  averse  to  intermingle  with  the  English,  or  adopt 
tueir  customs,  long  continued  to  pride  themselves  upon  maintaining  ancient 
Scottish  manners  and  customs,—- commenced  this  innovation.  The  gradual 
influx  of  wealth,  and  extension  of  commerce,  have  since  united  to  render 
the  present  people  of  Scotiand  a  class  of  beings  as  different  from  their 
grandfathers  as  the  existing  English  are  from  those  of  Queen  Elisabeth's 
time.  The  political  and  economical  effecte  of  these  changes  have  been 
traced  by  Lord  Selkirk  with  great  precision  and  accuracy.  But  the 
change,  though  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive,  has,  nevertheless,  been 
gradual ;  and,  like  those  who  drift  down  the  stream  of  b  deep  and  smooth 
river,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  progress  we  have  mtfde,  until  we  fix  our  eve 
on  the  now  distant  point  from  which  we  have  been  drifted.  —  Such  of  the 
present  generation  as  can  recollect  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment ;  —  especially  if  their  acquaintance  and  connexions  lay  among  those, 
who,  in  my  younger  time,  were  facetiously  called  "  folks  of  the  old  leaven,^' 
who  still  cherished  a  lingering,  though  hopeless,  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Stuart.  This  race  has  now  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the  land,  and 
with  it,  doubtless,  much  absurd  political  prejudice — but  also,  manj  living 
examples  of  singular  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
loyalty  which  they  received  from  their  fathers,  and  of  old  Scottish  faith, 
hospitality,  worth,  and  honour. 

It  was  my  accidental  lot,  though  not  bom  a  Highlander  (which  may  be 
an  apology  for  much  bad  Gaelic),  to  reside,  during  my  childhood  and  youth, 
among  persons  of  the  above  description ; — and  now,  for  the  purpose  of  pre^ 
serving  some  idea  of  the  ancient  manners  of  which  I  have  witnessed  the 
almost  total  extinction,  I  have  embodied  in  imaginary  scenes,  and  ascribed 
to  fictitious  characters,  a  part  of  the  incidents  which  I  then  received  from 
those  who  were  actors  in  them.  Indeed,  the  most  romantic  parts  of  this 
narrative  are  precisely  those  which  have  a  foundation  in  fact.  The  ex« 
ehange  of  mutual  protection  between  a  Highland  gentleman  and  an  officer 
of  rank  in  the  kin^s  service,  together  wiu  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
the  latter  asserted  his  right  to  return  the  favour  he  had  received,  is  literally 
true.  The  accident  by  a  musketxhot,  and  the  heroic  reply  imputed  to 
Flora,  relate  to  a  lady  of  rank  not  long  deceased.    And  scarce  a  gentleman 
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who  was  **  in  hiding/'  adcr  the  battle  of  Cullodcn,  but  could  tell  a  tale  oi 
strange  concealments,  and  of  wild  and  hair's-breadth  'scapes,  as  extraordi- 
nary as  any  which  I  have  ascribed  to  my  heroes.  Of  this,  the  escape  of 
Charles  Edward  himself,  as  tlie  most  prominent,  is  the  most  striking 
example.  The  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Preston  and  skirmish  at  Clifton, 
are  taken  from  the  narrative  of  intelligent  eye-witnesses,  and  corrected 
from  the  History  of  the  Reljellion  by  the  late  venerable  author  of  Douglas. 
The  Lowland  Scottish  gentlemen,  and  the  subordinate  characters,  are  not 
given  as  individual  portraits,  but  are  drawn  from  the  general  habits  of  tha 
|)eriod  (of  which  I  have  witnessed  some  remnants  in  my  youufrer  days), 
ind  partly  gathered  from  tradition. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  describe  these  persons,  not  by  a  caricatured 
and  exaggerated  use  of  th6  national  dialect,  but  by  their  habits,  manners, 
and*  feelinss  ;  so  as  in  some  distant  degree  to  emulate  the  admirable  Irish 
portraits  drawn  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  so  different  from  the  "  Teagues''  and 
**  dear  ioys,"  who,  so  long,  with  the  most  perfect  family  resemblance  to 
each  other,  occupied  the  drama  and  the  novel. 

I  feel  no  confidence,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  executed 
my  purpose.  Indeed,  so  little  was  I  satisfied  with  my  production,  that  I 
laid  it  aside  in  an  un^nished  state,  and  only  found  it  again  by  mere  acci- 
dent among  other  waste  papers  in  an  old  cabinet,  the  drawers  of  which  I 
was  rummaging,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  friend  with  some  fishing  tackle, 
after  it  had  been  mislaid  for  several  je&rs.  Two  works  upot  similar 
subjects,  by  female  authors,  whose  genius  is  highly  creditaole  to  their 
country,  have  appeared  in  the  interval ;  I  mean  Mrs.  Hamilton's  Glcnburnie, 
and  the  late  account  of  Highland  Superstitions.  But  the  first  is  confined 
to  the  rural  habits  of  Scotland,  of  which  it  has  given  a  picture  with  strikins 
and  impressive  fidelity  ;  and  the  traditional  records  of  the  respectable  and 
ingenious  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  aro  of  a  nature  distinct  from  the  fictitious 
narrative  which  I  have  here  attempted. 

I  would  willingly  persuade  myself,  that  the  preceding  work  will  not  be 
found  altogether  uninteresting.  To  elder  persons  it  will  recall  scenes  and 
characters  familiar  to  their  youth ;  and  to  the  rising  generation  the  tale 
may  present  some  idea  of  the  manners  of  their  forefathers.  ' 

Yet  I  leartily  wish  tiat  the  task  of  tracing  the  evanescent  manners  of 
his  own  country  hod  employed  the  pen  of  the  only  man  in  Scotland  who 
could  have  done  it  justice, — of  him  so  eminently  aistinguished  in  elegant 
literature, — and  whose  sketches  of  Colonel  Caustic  and  Umphraville  are 
perfectly  blended  with  the  finer  traits  of  national  character.  I  should  in 
Uiat  case  have  had  more  pleasure  as  a  reader,  than  I  shall  ever  feel  in  the 

Sride  of  a  successful  author,  should  these  sheets  confer  upon  me  that  envied 
istinction.  And  as  I  have  inverted  the  usual  arrangement,  placing  these 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  work  to  which  they  refer,  I  will  venture  on  a 
Mccad  violation  of  form,  by  closing  the  whole  with  a  Dedication ;  — 
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INTRODUCTION  —  (1829.) 

Tub  N^yel  or  Romance  of  Waverlbt  made  its  way  to  the  public  slowly, 
of  course,  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  such  accumulating  popularity  as  to 
encourage  the  author  to  a  second  attempt.  He  looked  about  for  a  name 
and  a  subject ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  noyels  were  composed  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  reciting  the  simple  narrative  on  which  Quy 
Mannering  was  originally  n)unded ;  but  to  wnich,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  production  ceased  to  bear  any,  even  the  most  distiint  rR»embIance. 
The  tale  was  originally  told  me  by  an  old  servant  of  my  father's,  an  excel- 
lent old  Highlander,  without  a  fault,  unless  a  preference  to  mountain-dew 
oyer  less  potent  liquors  be  accounted  one.  He  believed  as  firmly  in  the 
story,  w*  in  any  part  of  his  creed. 

A  grave  and  elderly  person,  according  to  old  John  MacKinlay's  account, 
while  travelling  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Galloway,  was  benighted.  With  dif- 
ficulty he  found  his  way  to  a  country-seat,  where,  with  the  hospitality  of  the 
time  and  country,  he  was  readily  admitted.  The  owner  of  the  house,  a 
gentleman  of  good  fortune,  was  much  struck  by  the  reverend  appearance 
of  his  guest,  and  apologized  to  him  for  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  which 
must  unavoidably  attend  his  reception,  and  could  not  escape  his  eye.  The 
lady  of  the  house  was,  he  said,  confined  to  her  apartment,  and  on  the  point 
of  making  her  husband  a  father  for  the  first  time,  though  they  had  boon  ten 
years  married.  At  such  an  emergency,  the  Laird  said,  he  feared  his  guest 
might  meet  with  some  apparent  neglect. 

'*  Not  so,  sir,"  said  the  stranger ;  *'  my  wants  are  few,  and  easily  supplied, 
and  I  trust  the  present  circumstances  may  even  afford  an  opportunity  of 
showing  my  gratitude  for  your  hospitality.  Let  me  only  request  that  I  may 
be  informed  o£  the  exact  minute  of  the  birth ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  put 
you  in  possession  of  some  particulars,  which  may  influence,  in  an  imp)rtaut 
manner,  tlie  future  prospects  of  the  child  now  about  to  come  into  this  busy 
and  changeful  woria.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  am  skilful  in  un- 
dorstsuiding  and  interpreting  the  movements  of  those  planetary  bodies 
which  exert  their  influences  on  the  destiny  of  mortals.  It  is  a  science 
which  I  do^  not  practise,  like  others,  who  call  themselves  astrologers,  for 
hire  or  reward ;  for  I  have  a  competent  estate,  and  only  use  the  knowledin 
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I  poMesfl  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  whom  I  feel  an  interest."  The  Laird 
bowed  in  respect  and  gratitude,  and  the  stranger  was  accommodated  with 
an  apartment  which  commanded  an  ample  view  of  the  astral  regions. 

The  guest  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  calculating  their  probable  influence ;  until  at  length 
the  result  of  his  observations  induced  hmi  to  send  for  the  father,  and  con- 

i'ure  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  cause  the  assistants  to  retard  the 
lirth,  if  practicable,  were  it  but  for  five  minutes.  The  answer  declared  this 
to  be  impossible ;  and  almost  in  the  instant  that  the  message  was  returned, 
the  father  and  his  guest  were  made  acquainted  with  the  birth  of  a  boy. 

The  Astrologer  on  the  morrow  met  the  party  who  gathered  around  tlio 
breakfast  table  with  looks  so  grave  and  ominous,  as  to  alarm  the  fears  of 
the  father,  who  had  hitherto  exulted  in  the  prospects  held  out  by  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  his  ancient  property,  failing  which  event  it  must  have  passed 
lo  a  distant  branch  of  the  family.  lie  hastened  to  draw  the  stranger  into 
a  private  room. 

*'  I  fear  from  your  looks,"  said  the  father,  **  that  you  have  bad  tidings  to 
tell  me  of  my  voung  stranger :  perhaps  God  will  resume  the  blessing  be  has 
bestowed  ere  he  attains  the  age  of  manhood !  or  perhaps  he  is  destined  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  afiection  which  we  are  natursklly  disposed  to  devote  to 
our  offspring?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  answered  the  stranger :  "  unless  my 
judgment  greatly  err,  the  infant  will  survive  the  years  of  minority,  and  in 
temper  and  disposition  will  prove  all  that  his  parents  can  wish.  But  with 
mucti  in  his  horoscope  which  promises  many  blessings,  there  is  one  evil 
influence  strongly  predominant,  which  threatens  to  subject  him  to  ;ui  un- 
hallowed and  unhappy  temptation  about  the  time  when  he  shall  attain  the 
a^  of  twenty-one,  which  period,  the  constellations  intimate,  will  be  the 
crisis  of  his  fate.  In  what  shape,  or  with  what  peculiar  urgency,  thia 
temptation  may  beset  him,  my  art  cannot  discover." 

"lour  knowledge,  then,  can  afford  us  no  defence,"  said  the  anxious  fathof, 
"  against  the  threatened  evil  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  the  stranger,  **  it  can.  The  influeHce  of  the 
constellations  is  powerful ;  but  He,  who  made  the  heavens,  is  more  pow- 
erful than  all,  if  nis  aid  be  invoked  in  sincerity  and  truth.  You  ougnt  to 
dedicate  this  boy  to  the  immediate  service  of  his  Maker,  with  as  much  sin- 
cerity as  Samuel  was  devoted  to  the  worship  in  the  Temple  by  his  parents. 
You  must  regard  him  as  a  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
ohildhood,  in  boyhood,  you  must  surround  him  with  the  pious  and  virtuous, 
and  protect  him,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  from  the  sight  or  hearing  of 
anv  crime,  in  word  or  action.  lie  must  be  educated  in  religious  and  moral 
principles  of  the  strictest  description.  Let  him  not  enter  the  world,  lest  he 
learn  to  partake  of  its  follies,  or  perhaps  of  its  vices.  In  short,  preserve 
him  as  far  as  possible  from  all  sin,  save  that  of  which  too  great  a  portion 
beloii'^M  to  all  the  fallen  race  of  Adam.  With  the  approach  of  his  twenty- 
first  birtlwlay  comes  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  If  he  survive  it,  he  will  be 
happy  and  pr(n*perv^)U8  on  earth,  and  a  chosen  vessel  among  those  elected  for 
heaven.  But  if  it  be  otherwise"  —  The  Astrologer  stopped,  and  sighed 
deeply. 

**  Sir,"  replied  the  parent,  still  more  alarmed  than  before,  "  your  words 
are  so  kind,  your  advice  so  serious,  that  I  will  pay  the  deepest  attention  to 
your  behests.  But  can  you  not  aid  me  farther  in  this  most  important  con* 
oem  f    Believe  me,  I  will  not  be  ungrateful." 

**  I  require  and  deserve  no  gratitude  for  doing  a  ^ood  action,"  said  tha 
stranger,  *'  in  especial  for  contributing  all  that  Ties  in  my  power  to  save 
from  an  abhorred  fate  the  harmless  infant  to  whom,  under  a  singular  coi^ 
junction  of  planets,  last  ni^ht  gave  life.  There  is  my  address ;  you  ma^ 
write  to  me  from  time  to  tune  concerning  the  progress  of  the  boy  in  reb 
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nous  knowledge.    If  he  be  bred  ap  as  I  advise,  I  think  it  will  be  best  that 


you  send  him  such  as  I  desire,  I  humbly  trust  that  God  will  protect 
own,  through  whatever  strong  temptation  his  fate  may  subject  him  to."  Ha 
then  gave  his  host  his  address,  which  was  a  countrynseat  near  a  post- town 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  bid  him  an  affectionate  farewell. 

The  mysterious  stranger  departed,  but  his  words  remained  impressed 
npon  the  mind  of  the  anxious  parent.  He  lost  his  lady  while  his  boy  was 
still  in  infancy.  This  calamity,  I  think,  had  been  predicted  by  the  Astro- 
loger ;  and  thus  his  confidence,  which,  like  most  people  of  the  period,  he 
hiul  freely  given  to  the  science,  was  rivetted  and  confirmed.  The  utmost 
care,  therefore,  was  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  severe  and  almost  ascetic 
plan  of  education  which  the  jsage  had  enjoined.  A  tutor  of  the  strictest 
principles  was  employed  to  superintend  the  vouth's  education ;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  domestics  of  the  most  established  character,  and  closely  watched 
and  looked  after  bv  the  anxious  father  himself. 

The  years  of  in^Euicy,  childhood,  and  boyhood,  passed  as  the  father  could 
have  wished.  A  young  Nasarene  could  not  have  been  bred  up  with  more 
rigour.  All  that  was  evil  was  withheld  from  his  observation ; — he  only 
heard  what  was  pure  in  precept — he  only  witnessed  what  was  worthy  in 
practice. 

But  when  the  boy  began  to  be  lost  in  the  youth,  the  attentive  father  saw 
cause  for  alarm.  Shades  of  sadness,  which  gradually  assumed  a  darker 
character,  began  to  overcloud  the  young  man's  temper.  Tears,  which 
seemed  involuntary,  broken  sleep,  moonlignt  wanderings,  and  a  melancholy 
for  which  he  could  assign  no  reason,  seemed  to  threaten  at  once  his  bodily 
health,  and  the  stability  of  his  mind.  The  Astrologer  was  consulted  by 
letter,  and  returned  for  answer,  that  this  fitful  state  of  mind  was  but  the 
commencement  of  his  trial,  and  that  the  poor  youth  must  undergo  more 
and  more  desperate  struggles  with  the  evil  that  assailed  him.  There  was 
no  hope  of  remedy,  save  that  he  showed  steadiness  of  mind  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  "  He  suffers,"  continued  the  letter  of  the  sage,  "  from  the 
awakening  of  those  harpies,  the  passions,  which  have  slept  with  him  as 
with  others,  till  the  period  of  life  which  he  has  now  attained.  Better,  far 
better,  that  they  torment  him  by  ungrateful  cravings,  than  that  he  should 
have  to  repent  having  satiated  them  by  criminal  indulgence." 

The  dispositions  of  the  young  man  were  so  excellent,  that  he  combated, 
by  reason  and  religion,  the  fits  of  gloom  which  at  times  overoast  his  mind, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  attained  the  commencement  of  his  twenty-first  year, 
that  they  assumed  a  character  which  made  his  father  tremble  for  the  con* 
scijuences.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gloomiest  and  most  hideous  of  mental  nial* 
adies  was  taking  the  form  of  religious  despair.  Still  the  youth  was  gentle, 
oourtoous,  affectionate,  and  submissive  to  his  father's  will,  and  resisted  with 
all  his  power  the  dark  suggestions  which  were  breathed  into  his  mind,  as 
it  seemed,  by  some  emanation  of  the  Evil  Principle,  exhorting  him,  like  the 
wicked  wife  of  Job,  to  curse  God  and  die. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  he  was  to  perform  what  was  then 
thought  a  long  and  somewhat  perilous  journey,  to  the  mansion  of  the  early 
friend  who  had  calculated  his  nativity.  His  road  lay  through  several  places 
of  interest,  and  he  enjoyed  the  amusement  of  travelling,  more  than  he  him- 
•elf  thought  would  have  been  possible.  Thus  he  did  not  reach  the  place  of 
his  destination  till  noon,  on  the  day  preceding  his  birth-day.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  had  been  carried  away  with  an  unwonted  tide  of  pleasurable  sensa- 
cion«  so  as  to  forget,  in  some  de^e,  what  his  father  had  communicated 
concerning  the  purpose  of  his  journey.  He  halted  at  length  before  a 
respectable  but  solitary  old  mansion,  to  which  he  was  directed  as  the  ab<*de 
of  uis  fatlior's  friend. 
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The  seryanta  who  came  to  take  his  horse,  told  him  he  had  been  expected 
for  two  days.  He  was  led  into  a  study,  where  the  stranger,  now  a  vene- 
rablc  old  man,  who  had  been  his  father's  guest,  met  him  with  a  shade  of 
displeasure,  as  well  as  gravity,  on  his  brow.  "  Young  man,"  he  said, 
"wherefore  so  slow  on  a  journey  of  such  importance?" — "I  thought," 
replied  the  guest,  blushing  and  looking  downward,  "that  there  was  no 
harm  in  travelling  slowly,  and  satisfying  my  curiosity,  providing  I  could 
reach  your  residence  by  this  day;  for  such  was  my  father's  charge/'— 
"You  were  to  blame,"  replied  the  sage,  "in  lingering,  considering  that  the 
avenger  of  blood  was  pressing  on  your  footsteps.  But  you  are  come  at  last, 
and  we  will  hope  for  the  best,  though  the  conflict  in  which  you  are  to  be 
engaged  will  be  found  more  dreadful,  the  longer  it  is  postponed.  But  first 
accept  of  such  refreshments  as  nature  requires  to  satisfy,  but  not  to  pamper, 
the  appetite." 

The  old  man  led  the  way  into  a  summer-parlour,  where  a  frugal  meal 
was  placed  on  the  table.  As  they  sat  down  to  the  board,  they  were  joined 
by  a  young  lady  alx)ut  eighteen  years  of  ago,  and  so  lovely,  that  the  sieht 
of  her  carried  off  the  feelings  of  the  young  stranger  from  the  peculiarity 
and  mystery  of  his  own  lot,  and  ri vetted  liis  attention  to  every  thing  she 
did  or  said.  She  spoke  little,  and  it  was  on  the  most  serious  subjects.  She 
played  on  the  harpsichord  at  her  father's  command,  but  it  was  hymns  with 
which  she  accompanied  the  instrument.  At  length,  on  a  sign  from  the 
sage,  she  left  the  room,  turning  on  the  young  stranger,  as  she  departed,  a 
look  of  inexpressible  anxiety  and  interest. 

The  old  man  then  conducted  the  youtli  to  his  study,  and  conversed  with 
him  upon  the  most  important  points  of  religion,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
eould  render  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  During  the  exami- 
nation, the  youth,  in  spite  of  himself,  felt  his  mind  occasionally  wander, 
and  his  recollections  so  in  quest  of  the  beautiful  vision  who  had  shared 
their  meal  at  noon.  On  such  occasions  the  Astrologer  looked  grave,  and 
shook  his  head  at  this  relaxation  of  attention ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
plesised  with  the  youth's  replies. 

At  sunset  the  young  man  was  made  to  take  the  bath ;  and,  having  done 
■0,  he  was  directed  to  attire  himself  in  a  robe,  somewhat  like  that  worn  by 
Armenians,'  having  his  long  hair  combed  down  on  his  shoulders,  and  his 
neck,  hands,  and  feet  bare.  In  this  guise  he  was  conducted  into  a  remote 
chamber  totally  devoid  of  furniture,  excepting  a  lamp,  a  chair,  and  a  t^ible, 
on  which  lay  a  Bible.  "  Ilore,"  said  tlie  Astrologer,  "  I  must  leave  you 
alone,  to  pass  the  most  critical  period  of  your  life.  If  you  can,  by  recollec- 
tion («f  the  great  truths  of  which  we  have  spi)ken,  repel  the  attacks  which 
will  be  made-  on  your  courage  and  your  principles,  you  have  nothing  to 
apprehend.  But  the  trial  will  be  severe  and  arduous."  His  features  Uien 
assumed  a  pathetic  solemnity,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  his  voioe 
faltered  with  emotion  as  he  said,  "  Dear  child,  at  whose  coming  into  the 
world  I  foresaw  this  fatal  trial,  may  God  give  tliee  grace  to  suppK>rt  it  with 
ftmness !" 

Ihe  young  man  was  left  alone ;  and  hardly  did  he  find  himself  so,  when, 
like  a  swarm  of  demons,  the  recollection  of  all  his  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  rendered  even  more  terrible  by  the  scrupulousness  with  which 
he  had  been  educated,  rushed  on  his  mind,  and,  like  mries  armed  with  fiery 
scourges,  seemed  determined  to  drive  him  to  despair.  As  ho  combated 
tlicse  horrible  recollections  with  distracted  feelings,  but  with  a  resolved 
mind,  he  became  aware  that  his  arguments  were  answered  by  the  sophistry 
of  another,  and  that  the  dispute  was  no  longer  confined  to  his  own  thoughts. 
The  Author  of  Evil  was  present  in  the  room  \nth  him  in  bodily  shape,  and. 

Sotent  with  spirits  of  a  melancholy  cast,  was  impressing  upon  him  the 
esperation  of  his  state,  and  urgine  suicide  as  the  readiest  mode  to  put  an 
end  to  his  sinful  career.     Amid  his  errors,  the  pleasure  he  had  taken  iu 
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prolmging  hiH  journey  unneceflsarily,  and  the  attention  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  beauty  of  the  fair  female,  when  his  thoughts  ou^ht  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  religious  discourse  of  her  father,  were  set  oefore  him 
in  the  darkest  colours ;  and  he  was  treated  as  one  who,  having  sinned 
against  light,  was  therefore  deservedly  left  a  prey  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

As  the  fated  and  influential  hour  rolled  on,  the  terrors  of  the  hateful 
Presence  grew  more  confounding  to  the  mortal  senses  of  the  victim,  and  the 
knot  of  the  accursed  sophistry  became  more  inextricable  in  appearance,  at 
least  to  the  prey  whom  its  meshes  surrounded.  He  had  not  power  to  explain 
the  assurance  of  pardon  which  he  continued  to  assert,  or  to  name  the  vic- 
torious name  in  which  he  trusted.  But  his  faith  did  not  abandon  him, 
though  he  lacked  for  a  time  the  power  of  expressing  it.  "  Say  what  you 
will,"  was  his  answer  to  the  Tempter  —  **  I  know  there  is  as  much  betwixt 
the  two  boards  of  this  Book  as  can  insure  me  forgiveness  for  my  trans- 
gressions, and  safety  for  my  soul."  As  he  spoke,  the  clock,  which  announced 
the  lapse  of  the  fatal  hour,  was  heard  to  strike^The  speech  and  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  youth  were  instantly  and  fuli^restored ;  he  burst  forth 
into  prayer,  and  expressed,  in  the  most  slowing  terms,  his  reliance  on  the 
truth  and  on  the  Author  of  the  gospel.  The  demon  retired,  yelling  and  dis- 
comfited, and  the  old  man,  entermg  the  apartment,  with  tears  congratulated 
his  guest  on  his  victory  in  the  fated  struggle. 

The  young  man  was  afterwards  married  to  the  beautiful  maiden,  the  first 
sight  of  whom  had  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  and  they  were  con 
signed  over  at  the  close  of  the  story  to  domestic  happiness. — So  ended  John 
MacKinlay's  legend. 

The  author  of  Waverley  had  imagined  a  possibility  of  framing  an  inte- 
resting, and  perhaps  not  an  unedifying  tale,  out  of  the  incidents  of  the  life 
of  a  doomed  individual,  whose  efforts  at  good  and  virtuous  conduct  were  to 
be  for  ever  disappointed  by  the  intervention,  as  it  were,  of  some  malevolent 
being,  and  who  was  at  last  to  come  off  victorious  from  the  fearful  struggle. 
In  short,  something  was  meditated  upon  a  plan  resembling  the  imaginative 
tale  of  Sintram  and  his  Companions,  by  Mons.  Le  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouque,  —  although,  if  it  then  existed,  the  author  had  not  seen  it 

The  scheme  projected  may  be  traced  in  the  three  or  four  first  chapters  of 
tL.e  work,  but  farther  consideration  induced  the  author  to  lay  his  purpose 
aside.  It  appeared,  on  mature  consideration,  that  Astrology,  though  its 
influence  was  once  received  and  admitted  by  Bacon  himself,  docs  not  now 
retain  influence  over  the  general  mind  sufficient  even  to  constitute  the  main- 
spring of  a  romance.  Besides,  it  occurred,  that  to  do  justice  to  such  a  suh- 
ject  would  have  required  not  only  more  talent  than  the  author  could  be 
conscious  of  possessing,  but  also  involved  doctrines  and  discussions  of  a 
nature  too  serious  for  his  purpose,  and  for  the  character  of  the  narrative. 
In  changing  his  plan,  however,  which  was  done  in  the  course  of  printing, 
the  early  shcots  retained  the  vestiges  of  the  original  tenor  of  the  story, 
although  they  now  hang  upon  it  as  an  unnecessary  and  unnatural  encum- 
brance. The  cause  of  such  vestiges  occurring  is  now  explained,  and  apolo- 
gized for. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  the  astrological  doctrines 
have  fallen  into  general  contempt,  and  been  supplanted  by  superstitiona  of 
ft  more  gross  and  far  less  beautiful  character,  they  have,  even  in  modem 
days,  retained  some  votaries. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  believers  in  that  forgotten  and  despised 
science,  was  a  late  eminent  professor  of  the  art  of  legerdemain.  One  would 
have  thought  that  a  person  of  this  description  ought,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  thousand  wuys  in  which  human  eyes  could  be  deceived,  to  have  been 
less  than  others  subject  to  the  fantasies  of  superstition.  Perhaps  the 
habitual  use  of  those  abstruse  calculations,  by  which,  in  a  manner  sur* 
drifting  to  the  artist  himself,  many  tricks  upon  cards,  &c.,  ars  performed. 

2b 
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inducod  this  gentleman  to  stndj  the  combination  of  the  slara  and  planei^ 
with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  prophetic  communications. 

lie  constructed  a  scheme  of  his  own  natirity,  calculated  according  to  sach 
rules  of  art  as  he  could  collect  from  the  best  astrological  authors.  The 
result  of  the  past  he  found  agreeable  to  what  had  hitherto  befallen  him,  but 
in  the  important  prospect  of  the  future  a  singular  difficulty  occurred.  There 
were  two  years,  during  the  course  of  which  be  could  by  no  means  obtain 
any  exact  knowledge  whether  the  subiect  of  the  scheme  would  be  dead  or 
alive.  Anxious  concerning  so  remarkable  a  circumstance,  he  gave  the 
scheme  to  a  brother  Astrologer,  who  was  also  baffled  in  the  same  manuor. 
At  one  period  he  found  the  native,  or  subject,  was  certainly  alive  —  at  an- 
other, that  he  was  unquestionably  dead ;  but  a  space  of  two  years  extended 
between  these  two  terms,  during  which  he  could  find  no  certainty  as  to  hit 
death  or  existence. 

The  Astrologer  marked  the  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  Diary,  and 
continued  his  exhibitioi^Jn  various  parts  of  the  empire,  until  the  period 
was  about  to  expire,  diffiig.  which  his  existence  haa  been  warranted  aa 
actually  ascertained.  At  last,  while  he  was  exlilbiting  to  a  numerous 
audience  his  usual  tricks  of  legerdemain,  the  hands,  whose  activity  had  so 
often  baffled  the  closest  observer,  suddenly  lost  their  power,  the  cards 
dropped  from  them,  and  he  sunk  down  a  disabled  paralvtic.  In  this  stata 
tlie  artist  languished  for  two  years,  when  he  was  at  length  removed  by 
death.  It  is  said  that  the  Diary  of  this  modem  Astrologer  will  soon  m 
given  to  the  public. 

The  fact,  if  truly  reported,  is  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  which 
occasionally  appear,  differing  so  widely  from  ordinary  calculation,  yet  without 
which  irregularities,  human  life  would  not  present  to  mortals,  looking  into 
futurity,  the  abyss  of  impenetrable  darkness  which  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Creator  it  should  offer  to  them.  Were  everything  to  happen  in  the  ordinary 
train  of  ei^nts,  the  future  would  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  like 
the  chances  of  gaming.  But  extraordinary  events,  and  wonderful  runs  of 
luck,  defy  the  calculations  of  mankind,  and  throw  impenetrable  darkioiess 
on  future  contingencies. 

To  the  above  anecdote,  another,  still  more  recent,  may  be  here  added.  The 
author  was  lately  honoured  with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  deeply  skilled 
in  these  mysteries,  who  kindly  undertook  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the 
writer  of  Guy  Mannering,  who  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the 
divine  art  which  he  professed.  But  it  was  impossible  to  supply  data  for  the 
construction  of  a  horoscope,  had  the  native  been  otherwise  desirous  of  it, 
since  all  those  who  could  supply  the  minutisB  of  day,  hour,  and  minute,  have 
been  long  removed  from  the  mortal  sphere. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the  first  idea,  or  rude  sketch,  of  the 
story,  which  was  soon  departed  from,  the  author,  in  following  out  the  plan 
of  the  "present  edition,  has  to  mention  the  prototypes  of  the  principal 
characters  in  Guy  Mannering. 

Some  circumstances  of  local  situation  gave  the  author,  in  his  youth,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  little,  and  hearing  a  great  deal,  about  that  degraded 
class  who  are  called  gipsies ;  who  are  in  most  cases  a  mixed  lace,  between 
the,  ancient  Egyptians  who  arrived  in  Europe  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  vagrants  of  European  descent. 

The  individual  gipsy  upon  whom  the  character  of  Meg  Merrilies  was 
founded,  was  well  known  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the  name 
of  Jean  Gordon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Kirk  Yetholm,  m  the  Ch^v 
Tiot  hills,  adjoining  to  the  Enslish  Border.  The  author  gave  the  publio 
0ome  account  of  this  remarkable  person,  in  one  of  the  early  Numbers  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  the  following  purpose :  ~- 

**  My  father  remembered  old  Jean  Gordon  of  Yetholm,  who  had  ereal 
fway  among  her  tribe.     She  was  quite  a  Meg  Merrilies,  %ud  possessea  the 
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iaTa(ie  Tirtiie  of  fidelity  in  the  same  perfection.  Haying  been  o'ten  hos* 
pitably  reoeiyed  at  the  fann-faoufle  of  Lochside,  near  Yetholm,  she  had  care* 
nilly  abstained  from  oommitting  any  depredations  on  the  farmer's  property. 
But  her  sons  (nine  in  number)  had  not,  it  seems,  the  same  delicaoy,  and 
stole  a  brood-sow  from  their  kind  entertainer.  Jean  was  mortified  at  this 
ungrateful  conduct,  and  so  much  ashamed  of  it,  that  she  absented  herself 
from  Lochside  for  several  years. 

'*  It  happened,  in  course  of  time,  that  in  consequence  of  some  temporary 
pecuniary  necessity,  the  Ooodman  of  Lochside  was  obliged  to  p>  to  New- 
castle to  raise  some  money  to  pay  his  rent.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose, 
but  returning  through  the  mountains  of  Cheviot,  he  was  benighted  ana  lost 
his  way. 

*'  A  li^ht,  glimmerine  through  the  window  of  a  large  waste  bam,  which 
had  survived  the  farm-nouse  to  which  it  had  once  belonged,  guided  him  to  a 

glace  of  shelter ;  an<t  when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  Jean 
rordon.  Her  very  remarkable  figure,  for  she  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and 
her  equally  remarkable  features  and  drees,  rendered  it  impossible  to  mis- 
take her  for  a  moment,  though  he  had  not  seen  her  for  years ;  and  to  meet 
with  such  a  character  in  so  solitary  a  place,  and  probably  at  no  great  di^. 
tance  from  her  clan,  was  a  grievous  surprise  to  the  poor  man,  whose  renfV 
(to  lose  which  would  have  been  ruin)  was  about  his  person. 
**  Jean  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  joyful  recognition. — '  £h,  sirs  I  the  winsome 

Sideman  of  liochside  I  Light  down,  light  down ;  for  ye  mauna  gang  far- 
er  the  night,  and  a  friend^  house  sae  near.'  The  farmer  was  obliged  to 
dismount,  and  accept  of  the  gipsy's  offer  of  supper  and  a  bed.  There  was 
plenty  of  meat  in  the  barn,  however  it  might  be  come  by,  and  preparations 
were  goin^  on  for  a  plentiful  repast,  which  the  farmer,  to  the  great  increase 
of  his  anxiety,  observed  was  calculated  for  ten  or  twelve  guests,  of  the  same 
description,  probably,  with  his  landlady. 

'*  Jean  left  him  in  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  She  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion the  story  of  the  stolen  sow,  and  mentioned  how  much  pain  and  vexation 
it  had  given  her.  Like  other  philosophers,  she  remarkcKl  that  the  world 
grew  worse  daily ;  and,  like  other  parents,  that  the  bairns  got  out  of  her 
guiding,  and  neglected  the  old  gipsy  regulations,  which  commanded  thtm 
to  rettpect,  in  their  depredations,  the  property  of  their  benefactors.  The 
end  ot  all  this  was,  an  mquiry  what  money  the  farmer  had  about  him,  and 
an  urgent  request,  or  command,  that  he  would  make  her  his  purse-keeper, 
since  the  baims,  as  she  called  Jier  sons,'  would  be  soon  home.  The  poor 
fanner  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  told  his  story,  and  surrendered  his  gold 
to  Jean's  custody.  She  made  him  put  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  ob- 
serving it  would  excite  suspicion  should  he  be  found  travelling  altogether 


**  This  arrangement  being  made,  the  fanner  lay  down  on  a  sort  of  shake' 
dofcn,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  or  bed-clothes  dupoeed  upon  some  straw,  but, 
as  will  easily  be  believed,  slept  not 

"About  midnight  the  gan^  returned,  vnth  various  articles  of  plunder, 
and  talked  over  their  exploits  in  language  which  made  the  farmer  tremble, 
fbey  were  not  long  in  discovering  they  had  a  guest,  and  demanded  of  Jean 
whom  she  had  got  there. 


toom  purse  and  a  sair  heart.' 

***That  may  be,  Jean,'  replied  one  of  tlie  banditti,  *  but  we  maun  ripe 
his  pouches  a  bit,  and  see  if  the  tale  be  true  or  no.'  Joan  set  np  her  throat 
in  exclamations  against  this  breach  of  hospitality,  bat  without  prcducins 
any  change  in  their  determination.  The  nirmer  soon  heard  their  utifled 
vhispers  and  light  steps  by  his  bedside,  and  understood  they  went  ruiif 
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magin^  iiis  c1otL«8.  When  they  found  the  money  which  the  prcTiience  of 
Jean  Gonlon  had  made  him  retain,  they  held*a  consultation  if  tney  should 
take  it  or  no  ;  but  the  smallnem  of  the  booty,  and  the  vehemence  of  Jean's 
remonstrances,  determined  them  in  the  negative.  They  caroused  and  went 
to  rest  As  soon  as  day  dawned,  Jean  roused  her  guest,  produced  hb 
horse,  which  she  had  accommodated  behind  the  haUant  and  guided  him  for 
some  miles,  till  he  was  on  the  high-road  to  Lochside.  She  then  restored 
his  whole  property,  nor  could  his  earnest  entreaties  prevail  on  her  to  accept 
BO  much  as  a  single  guinea. 

**  I  have  heard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh  say,  that  all  Jean's  sons  were 
condemned  to  die  there  on  the  same  day.  It  is  said  the  jury  were  equally 
divided,  but  that  a  friend  to  justice,  who  had  slept  during  the  whole  discu»> 
•ion,  waked  suddenly,  and  gave  his  vote  for  conaemnation,  in  the  emphatic 
words,  *  Hang  them  a*F  Unanimity  is  not  required  in  a  Scottish  jury,  so 
the  verdict  of  ^ilty  was  returned.  Jean  was  present,  and  only  said,  *The 
Lord  help  the  innocent  in  a  day  like  this  1'  Her  own  death  was  accompa- 
nied with  circumstances  of  brutal  outrage,  of  which  poor  Jean  was  in  many 
respects  wholly  undeserving.  She  had,  among  other  demerits,  or  merits, 
as  the  reader  may  choose  to  rank  it,  that  of  being  a  staunch  Jacobite.  She 
chanced  to  be  at  Carlisle  upon  a  fair  or  market-day,  sopn  after  the  year 
1740,  where  she  gave  vent  to  her  political  partiality,  to  the  great  offence  of 
the  rabble  of  that  city.  Being  zealous  in  their  loyalty,  when  there  was  no 
danger,  in  proportion  to  the  tameness  with  which  they  had  surrendered  to 
the  Ilighlanders  in  1745,  the  mob  inflicted  upon  poor  Jean  Gordon  no 
slighter  penalty  than  that  of  ducking  her  to.  death  in  the  Eden.  It  was  an 
operation  of  some  time,  for  Jean  was  a  stout  woman,  and,  struggling  with 
her  murderers,  often  got  her  head  above  water ;  and,  while  she  had  voice 
left,  continued  to  exclaim  at  such  intervals,  'Charlie  yet!  Charlie  yet) 
When  a  child,  and  amon^  the  scenes  which  she  frequented,  I  have  often 
heard  these  stories,  and  cried  piteously  for  poor  Jean  Gordon. 

"  Before  quitting  the  Border  gipsies,  I  may  mention,  that  my  grandfather, 
while  riding  over  Charterhouse  moor,  then  a  very  extensive  common,  fell 
suddenly  among  a  large  band  of  them,  who  were  carousing  in  a  hollow  of 
the  moor,  surrounded  by  bushes.  They  instantly  seized  on  his  horse's 
bridle  with  many  shouts  of  Velcome,  exclaiming  (for  he  was  well  known  to 
most  of  them)  that  they  had  often  dined  at  his  expense,  and  he  must  now 
stay  and  share  their  good  cheer.  My  ancestor  was  a  little  alarmed,  for, 
like  the  Goodman  of  Lochside,  he  had  more  money  about  his  person  than 
he  cared  to  risk  in  such  society.  However,  being  naturally  a  bold  lively- 
spirited  man,  he  entered  into  the  humour  of  the  thing,  and  sate  down  to 
the  feast,  which  consisted  of  all  the  varieties  of  game,  poultry,  pigs,  and  so 
forth,  that  could  be  collected  by  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  system  of  plun- 
der. The  dinner  was  a  very  merrv  one ;  but  my  relative  got  a  hint  Yrom 
some  of  the  older  gipsies  to  retire  just  when — 

The  mirth  and  fun  graw  fast  and  farioos; 

and  mounting  his  horse,  accordingly,  he  took  a  French  leave  of  his  enter- 
tainers, but  without  experiencing  the  least  breach  of  hospitality.    I  believe 
Jean  Gordon  was  at  this  festival."  —  (BlachooocTs  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  54.) 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Jean's  issue,  for  which, 

Weary  ik*  the  waefti*  wuddie, 

a  grand-daughter  survived  her  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen.  Th  vt  is,  aa 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  shadowy  recollection  of  Queen  Anne,  as  a  stately  lady 
in  black,  adorned  with  diamonds,  so  my  memory  is  haunted  by  a  solemn 
remembrance  of  a  woman  of  more  than  female  height,  dressed  in  a  long  red 
fllcak,  who  commenced  acquaintance  bv  giving  me  an  apple,  but  whom, 
neverthelees,  I  looked  on  with  as  much  awe,  as  the  future  Doctor,  Uign 
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Charch  and  Tory  as  he  was  doomed  to  be,  could  look  upon  the  Queen.  ^ 
j:nceivc  this  woman  to  have  been  Madge  Qordon,  of  whom  an  impressive 
account  is  given  in  the  same  article  in  which  her  mother  Jean  is  montionody 
but  not  by  the  present  writer :  — 

'*  The  late  Madge  Gordon  was  at  this  time  accounted  the  Queen  of  the 
Yethulm  clans.  She  was,  we  believe,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Jean  Gordon,  and  was  said  to  have  mucn  resembled  her  in  appearance. 
The  following  account  of  her  is  extracted  from  the  letter  of  a  friend,  who 
for  many  years  enjoyed  frequent  and  favourable  opportunities  of  observing 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  6f  the  Yetholm  tribes :  —  *■  Madge  Gordoa 
was  descended  from  the  Faas  by  the  motlier's  side,  and  was  marriad  to  % 
Young.  She  was  a  remarkable  personage  —  of  a  very  commanding  pre- 
sence, and  high  stature,  being  nearly  six  feet  high.  She  had  a  large  aquiline 
nuse,  —  penetrating  eyes,  even  in  her  old  age, —  bushy  hair,  that  hune 
around  her  shoulders  from  beneath  a  gipsy  bonnet  of  straw,  —  a  short  cloak 
of  a  peculiar  fashion,  and  a  lonx  staif  nearly  as  tall  as  herself.  I  remember 
her  well ;  —  every  week  she  paid  my  father  a  visit  for  her  awmous,  when  I 
was  a  little  bov,  and  I  looked  upon  Madge  with  no  common  degree  of  awe 
and  terror.  When  she  spoke  vehemently,  (for  she  made  loud  complaints,) 
she  used  to  strike  her  stall'  upon  the  floor,  and  throw  herself  into  an  attitude 
which  it  was  impossible  to  regard  with  indifference.  She  used  to  say  that 
the  could  bring,  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  island,  friends  to  revenee 
her  quarrel,  while  she  sat  motionless  in  her  cottaee ;  and  she  frequently 
boasted  that  there  was  a  time  when  she  was  of  still  more  considerable  im- 
portance, for  tliere  were  at  her  wedding  fifty  saddled  asses,  and  unsaddled 
asses  without  number.  If  Jean  Gordon  was  the  prototype  of  the  chararier 
of  Meg  Merrilies,  1  imagine  Madge  must  have  sat  to  the  unknown  author 
as  the  representative  of  her  person,* " — (Blackvoood^ 8  Magazine^  vol.  i.  p.  56.) 
llow  far  Blackwood's  ingenious  correspondent  was  right,  how  far  mis* 
taken,  in  his  conjecture,  the  reader  has  been  informed. 

To  pass  to  a  character  of  a  very  different  description.  Dominie  Sampson, 
the  reader  may  easily  suppose  that  a  poor  modest  humble  scholar,  who  has 
won  his  way  through  the  classics,  yet  has  fallen  to  leeward  in  the  voyage 
of  life,  is  no  uncommon  personage  in  a  country  where  a  certain  portion  of 
learning  is  easily  attained  by  those  w^ho  are  willing  to  suffer  hunger  and 
thirst  in  exchange  fur  acquiring  Greek  and  Latin.  But  there  is  a  far  more 
exact  prototype  of  the  worthy  Dominie,  upon  which  is  founded  the  part 
which  he  performs  in  the  romance,  and  which,  for  certain  particular  reasons, 
must  be  expressed  very  generally. 

Such  a  preceptor  as  Mr.  Sampson  is  supposed  to  have  been,  was  actually 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  property.  The  young 
lads,  his  pupils,  grew  .up  and  went  out  in  the  world ;  but  the  tutor  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  family,  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  Scotland  (in 
former  days),  where  food  and  shelter  were  readily  afforded  to  humble  friends 
and  dependants.  The  Laird's  predecessors  haci  been  imprudent ;  he  him- 
self was  passive  and  unfortunate.  Death  swept  away  his  sons,  whose  sue 
04«s  in  life  miu:ht  have  balanced  his  own  bad  luck  and  incapacity.  Debta 
increased  and  funds  diminished,  until  ruin  came.  The  estate  was  sold ; 
and  the  old  man  was  about  to  remove  from  the  house  of  his  fathers,  to  go 
he  knew  not  whither,  when,  like  an  old  piece  of  furniture,  which,  left  alone 
in  its  wonted  corner,  may  hold  toother  for  a  long  while,  but  breaks  to 
pieces  on  an  attempt  to  move  it,  he  fell  down  on  his  own  threshold  under  a 
paralytic  affection. 

The  tutor  awakened  as  from  a  dream.  He  saw  his  patron  dead,  and  that 
his  patron's  only  remaining  child,  an  elderly  woman,  now  neither  graceful 
nor  beautiful,  if  she  had  ever  been  either  the  one  or  the  other,  had  by  this 
'Calamity  become  a  homeless  and  penniless  orphan,  lie  addressee  her 
xe%riy  in  the  wor  Is  which  Dominie  Sampson  uses  to  Miss  Bertram   and 
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nrofessed  his  determ. nation  not  to  leave  her.  Accordinglr,  roused  to  Hit 
4»xerci8e  of  talents  which  had  long  slumbered,  he  opened  a  little  school,  and 
supported  his  patron's  child  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  treating  her  with  the 
same  humble  observance  and  devoted  attention  which  he  had  used  towards 
her  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity. 

Such  is  tlie  outline  of  Dominie  Sampson's  real  story,  in  which  there  10 
neither  romantic  incident  nor  sentimental  passion ;  but  which,  perhaps,  from 
the  rectitude  and  simplicity  of  character  which  it  displays,  may  interest  the 
heart  and  fill  the  eve  of  the  reader  as  irresistibly,  as  it  it  respected  distresset 
of  a  more  dignified  or  refined  character. 

T||9se  preliminary  notices  concerning  the  tale  of  Guy  Mannerine,  ard 
•ome  of  tne  characters  introduced,  may  save  the  author  and  reader,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  trouble  of  writing  and  perusing  a  long  string  of  de- 
tached notes. 

I  may  add,  that  the  motto  of  this  Novel  was  taken  from  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  to  evade  the  conclusions  of  those  who  began  to  think  that, 
as  the  author  of  Waverley  never  quoted  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he 
must  have  reason  for  doing  so,  and  that  the  circumstances  might  argue  an 
identity  between  them. 

Abbotsfobd,  AuguBt  1,  1820. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTB.- 

OALWIOIAH   LOCALITin  AND  PIRS0KA0B8  WHICH   HAVB  BKBN  8VPP08BD  TO  Bl 

ALLUDED  TO  IN   TBB  NOVEL. 

An  old  English  proverb  says,  that  more  know  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool 
knows ;  and  Uie  influence  of  the  adage  seems  to  extend  to  works  composed 
under  the  influence  of  an  idle  or  foolish  planet.  Many  corresponding  cir> 
cumstances  are  detected  by  readers,  of  which  the  author  did  not  suspect  the 
existence.  He  must,  however,  regard  it  as  a  great  compliment,  that,  is 
detailing  incidents  purely  imaginary,  he  has  been  so  fortunate  in  approxi- 
mating reality,  as  to  remind  his  readers  of  actual  occurrences.  It  is  there- 
fore with  pleasure  he  notices  some  pieces  of  local  history  and  tradition, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  fictitious  persons,  incidents, 
and  scenery  of  Ouv  Mannering. 

The  prototype  of  Dirk  Ilatteraick  is  considered  ^as '  having  been  a  Dutch 
skipper  called  Yawkins.  This  man  was  well  known  on  the  coast  of  Gallo- 
way and  Dumfries-shire,  as  sole  proprietor  and  master  of  a  Bnckkar,  or 
smuggling  lugger,  called  The  Black  Prince.  Being  distinguished  by  his 
nautical  skill  and  intrepidity,  his  vessel  was  frequently  freighted,  and  his 
own  services  employed,  by  French,  Dutch,  Manx,  and  Scottish  smuggling 
companies. 

A  person  well  known  b^  the  name  of  Buckkar-Tea,  from  having  been  a 
notea  smuggler  of  that  article,  and  also  by  that  of  Bogle-Bush,  the  place  of 
his  residence,  assured  my  kind  informant,  Mr.  Train,  that  he  had  frequently 
seen  upwards  of  two  hundred  Lingtowmen  assemble  at  one  time,  and  go 
off  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  fully  laden  with  contraband  goods. 

Ill  those  halcyon  days  of  the  free  trade,  the  fixed  price  for  carrying  a 
box  of  tea,  or  bale  of  tobacco,  from  the  coast  of  Galloway  to  Edinburgh, 
was  fifteen  shillings,  and  a  man  with  two  horses  carried  four  such  packages. 
The  trade  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  commutation 
Uw,  which,  by  reducing  the  duties  upon  excisable  articles,  evublfd  the 
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lawful  dealer  to  compete  with  the  smuggler.  The  statute  was  called  in 
Galloway  aod  Dumfries-shire,  hy  those  who  had  thriven  upon  the  contra- 
band trade,  **  the  burning  and  starving  acL" 

Sure  of  such  active  assistance  on  shore,  Yawkins  demeaned  himself  m 
boldly,  that  his  more  name  was  a  terror  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  lie 
availed  himself  of  the  fears  which  his  presence  inspired  on  one  pamcular 
night,  when,  happening  to  be  ashore  with  a  considerable  quandtv  of  goods 
in  his  sole  custody,  a  strong  party  of  excisemen  came  down  on  nim.  Far 
from  shunning  the  attack,  Yawkins  sprung  forward,  shouting,  **  Come  on, 
my  lads!  Yawkins  is  before  you."  The  revenue  officers  were  intimidated, 
and  relinquished  their  prize,  though  defended  only  by  the  courage  and 
address  of  a  single  man.  On  hie  proper  element,  Yawkins  was  equoliy  sue 
oessfuL  On  one  occasion,  he  was  landing  his  cargo  at  the  Manxman's  Lake, 
near  Kirkcudbright,  when  two  revenue  cotters  (the  Pigmy  and  the  Dwarf) 
hove  in  sight  at  once  on  different  tscks,  the  one  coming  round  by  the  Isles 
of  Fleet,  tiie  other  between  the  Point  of  Rueberry  and  the  Muckle  Ron« 
The  dauntless  free-trader  instantly  weighed  anchor,  and  bore  down  right 
between  the  lugeers,  so  dose  that  be  tossed  his  hat  on  the  deck  of  the  one, 
and  his  wig  on  Uiat  of  the  other,  hoisted  a  cask  to  his  maintop,  to  show  his 
oocajmtion,  and  bore  away  under  aa  extraordinary  pressure  of  canvass, 
without  receiving  injury.  To  account  for  these  and  other  hair-breadth 
escapes,  popular  superstition  alleged  that  Yawkins  insured  his  celebrated 
buckkar  by  compounding  with  the  devil  for  one-tenth  of  his  crew  every 
voyage.  liow  they  arranged  the  separation  of  the  stock  and  tithes,  is  left 
to  our  conjecture.  The  buckkar  was  perhaps  called  The  Black  Prince  in 
honour  oi  the  formidable  insurer. 

The  Black  Prince  used  to  discharge  her  cargo  at  Luce,  Balearry,  and 
ebewhere  on  the  coast;  but  her  owner's  favourite  landing-places  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Dee  and  the  Cree.  near  the  old  castle  of  Rueberry,  about  six 
miles  below  RirkcudbrighL  There  is  a  cave  of  laree  dimensions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rueberry,  which,  from  III  being  frequently  used  by  Hawkins, 
and  his  supposed  oonnexion  with  the  smu^lers  on  the  shore,  is  now  called 
Dirk  Uatteraick's  eaTe.  Strangers  who  visit  this  place,  the  scenery  of  which 
is  highlv  romantic,  are  also  shown,  under  the  name  of  the  Oauger's  Loup,  a 
tremendous  precipice,  being  the  same,  it  is  asserted,  from  which  Kenit^y 
was  precipitated. 

M^  If  errilies  is  in  Galloway  considered  as  having  had  her  origin  in  the 
traditions  concerning  the  celebrated  Flora  Marshal,  one  of  the  roy^  consorts 
of  Willie  Marshal,  more  commonly  called  the  CcUrd  of  Baruliion,  King  of 
the  Gipsies  of  the  Western  Lowlands.  Thst  pc^entate  was  himself  deserving 
of  notice,  from  the  following  peculiarities.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkmichael,  about  the-year  1G71 ;  and  as  he  died  at  Kirkcudbright  23d 
November  1792,  he  must  then  have  been  in  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  unusually  lon|^  lease  of  existence 
was  noted  by  any  peculiar  excellence  of  conduct  or  habits  of  life.  Willie 
had  been  pressed  or  enlisted  seven  times,  and  had  deserted  as  often ;  besides 
three  times  running  away  from  the  naval  service.  He  had  been  seventeen 
times  lawfully  married ;  and  besides  such  a  reasonably  lai^ge  share  of  matri- 
monial comforts,  was,  after  his  hundredth  year,  the  avowed  father  of  four 
children,  by  leas  legitimate  affections:  He  subsisted,  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
by  a  pension  fr  )m  the  present  Earl  of  Selkirk's  grandfather.  Will  Marshal 
is  buried  in  Kirkcudbright  church,  where  his  monument  is  still  shown,  deco- 
rated witn  a  scutcheon  suitably  blazoned  with  two  tups'  horns  and  two  cuUjf 
S|M.onp 

In  his  youtfi  he  occasionally  took  an  evening  walk  on  the  highway,  with 
tlio  purp<)s<3  of  assisting  travellers  by  relieving  them  of  the  weight  of  their 
pur/^cs.  Oil  one  «>ccasion,  the  Gaird  of  BaruU.on  robbed  the  Laird  of  Bar* 
gali  y,  at  a  place  between  Carsphairn  and  Dalmellington.    His  purpose  ^as 
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not  achieyed  without  a  seyere  straggle,  in  which  the  Gipsy  lost  his  bonnet 
and  was  obliged  to  escape,  leaving  it  on  the  road.  A  respectable  farmer 
happened  to  be  the  next  passenger,  and  seeing  the  bonnet,  alighted,  took  il 
up,  and  rather  imprudently  put  it  on  his  own  head.  At  this  instant,  Bar* 
gaily  came  up  witn  some  assistants,  and  recognising  the  bonnet,  charged 
the  farmer  of  Bantoberick  with  having  robbed  him,  and  took  him  into  cus- 
tody. There  being  some  likeness  between  the  parties,  Bargally  pereibtod 
in  nis  charee,  and  though  the  respectability  of  tlie  farmer's  character  wae 
proved  or  admitted,  his  trial  before  the  Circuit  Court  came  on  accordingly 
The  fatal  bonnet  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Court :  Bargally  swore  that  it  was  the 
identical  article  worn  by  the  man  who  robbed  him  ;  and  he  and  others  like- 
wise deponed  that  they  had  found  the  accused  on  the  spot  where  the  cripe  wae 
committed,  with  the  bonnet  on  his  head.  The  case  looked  gloomily  for  the 
prisoner,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  seemed  unfavourable.  But  tnere  was 
a  person  in  court  who  knew  well  both  who  did,  and  who  did  not,  commit 
the  crime.  This  was  the  Caird  of  BaruUion,  who,  thrusting  himself  up  ti 
the  bar,  near  the  place  where  Barsally  was  standing,  suddenly  seized  on 
the  bonnet,  put  it  on  his  head,  and  looking  the  Laird  full  in  the  face,  disked 
him,  with  a  voice  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Court  and  crowded 
audience, — "  Look  at  me,  sir,  and  tell  me,  by  the  oath  you  have  sworn — Am 
not  /  the  man  who  robbed  you  between  Carsphairn  and  Dalmellington  V 
Bargally  replied,  in  great  astonishment,  **By  Heaven  I  you  are  the  very 
man.'' — **  You  see  what  sort  of  memory  this  gentleman  has,"  said  the  volun- 
teer pleader :  he  swears  to  the  bonnet,  whatever  features  are  under  it.  If 
you  yourself,  my  Lord,  will  put  it  on  your  head,  he  will  be  willing  to  swear 
that  your  Lordship  was  the  party  who  robbed  him  between  Carsphairn  and 
Dalmellington."  The  tenant  of  Bantoberick  was  unanimously  acquitted, 
and  thus  Willie  Marshal  ingeniously  contrived  to  save  an  innocent  man  from 
danger,  without  incurring  any  himself,  since  Bargally's  evidence  must  have 
seemed  to  every  one  too  fluctuating  to  be  relied  upon. 

While  the  Kin^  of  the  Gipsies  was^us  laudably  occupied,  his  royal  con- 
sort,  Flora,  contrived,  it  is  said,  to  steal  the  hood  from  the  Judge's  gown ; 
for  which  offence,  combined  with  her  presumptive  guilt  as  a  gipsy,  she  was 
banished  to  New  England,  whence  she  never  returned. 

Now,  I  cannot  grant  that  the  idea  of  Meg  Merrilies  was,  in  the  first  con- 
coction of  the  character,  derived  from  Flora  Marshal,  seeing  I  have  already 
said  she  was  identified  with  Jean  Gordon,  and  as  I  have  not  the  Laird  of 
B  irgally's  apology  for  charging  the  same  fact  on  two  several  individuals. 
Y.*t  I  am  quite  content  that  Meg  should  be  considered  as  a  representative  of 
her  sect  and  class  in  general — Flora,  as  well  as  others. 

The  other  instances  in  which  my  Gallovidian  readers  have  obliged  me,  by 
assigning  to 

iinr  nothincB 

A  local  hiihitutiun  auu  a  uaoje, 

f  hall  also  be  sanctioned  so  far  as  the  Author  may  be  entitled  to  do  so.  I 
think  the  facetious  Joe  Miller  records  a  case  pretty  much  in  point ;  where 
the  keeper  of  a  Museum,  while  showing,  as  he  said,  the  very  sword  with 
which  Balaam  was  about  to  kill  his  ass,  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  visi- 
tors, who  reminded  him  that  Balaam  was  not  possessed  of  a  sword,  but  only 
wished  for  one.  **  True,  sir,"  replied  the  reaay-witted  Cicerone  ;  "  but  this 
is  the  very  sword  he  wirhed  for.''^  The  Author,  in  application  of  this  story, 
has  only  Xm  add,  that,  thou;;h  ignorant  of  the  coincidence  between  the  fictions 
of  the  tale  and  some  real  cirjumstancos,  he  is  contented  to  believe  ho  roust 
unconsciously  have  thought  or  dreamed  of  the  last,  while  engug<^  in  tli« 
eumposition  of  Guy  Mannoring. 
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GROUNDWORK  OF  GUY  MANNERINO.  — 1842. 

Since  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  public  haye  received  many  add! 
Clonal  details  concerning  the  communications  that  passed,  while  the  Wayer> 
ley  Novels  were  in  progress,  between  their  Author  and  his  devoted  friena 
Sir.  JoHeph  Train,  Supervisor  of  Excise  at  Castle  Douglas  in  Galloway 
Not  the  least  curious  of  these  particulars  connects  itself  with  the  origin  ol 
Guy  Mannering.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Waverley,  as  stated  in 
the*  Life  of  Scott,  Mr.  Train  forwarded  to  Abbotsford  a  MS.  collection  ef 
anecdotes  relating  t^o  the  Galloway  gipsies,  together  with  (in  Mr.  Train's 
own  words)  "  a  local  story  of  an  astrologer,  who,  calling  at  a  farm-house  at 
the  minute  when  the  gude-wife  was  in  travail,  had,  it  was  said,  predicted 
the  future  fortunes  of  the  child  almost  in  the  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
John  MacRinlay  in  the  Introduction  to  Guy  Mannering." 

At  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Train  found  that  an  ancient  lady,  Mrs. 
Toung,  of  Castle  Douglas,  hioul  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  once  every 
year  to  her  family,  in  order  the  better  to  prewrve  it  in  her  own  memory,  a 
ballad  called  The  Durham  Oarland ;  from  which,  or  some  Scotch  modifica- 
tion of  it,  he  was  inclined  to  conclude  that  both  his  own  **  local  story," 
and  that  told  to  Scott  by  MacKinlay  must  have  been  derived.  This  Gar- 
land, as  taken  down  from  Mrs.  Young's  recitation  by  Train,  shall  now  be 
appended;  but  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  ballad  itself,  and  the 
stories  both  of  Train  and  MaclLinlay,  all  sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
authentic  source — namely,  the  romantic  history  of  James  Annesley,  claim- 
ant in  1743  of  the  Irifh  peerage  of  Anglesey ;  of  which  history  Smollett 
gave  a  very  striking  sketch  in  nis  Peregrine  Pickle.  An  abstract  of  the 
Annesley  case  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1840 ;  and 
that  paper  also  is  subjoined. 


THE  DURHAM  GARLAND. 


IN  TURSX  PARTS. 


PART  I. 


A  worthy  Lord  of  birth  and  i/Mm, 
Who  dKl  in  Durham  live  of  bit« — 
Bat  I  will  not  declare  his  name, 
Bf  naaoa  of  hk  birth  and  ~ 


Thit  Lord  he  did  a  hontinirco; 
If  yon  the  truth  of  alt  would  know. 
He  had  ind<«ed  a  nol>le  Irain. 
Of  Lofds  and  Kniglits  and  GeotlemML 

a 

This  noble  LonI  he  left  the  train 
Of  l^nls  and  Knixhts  and  OeoUemen 
And  hennng  not  the  honi  to  blow, 
He  oould  not  tell  which  way  to  ga 

4. 
But  he  did  wander  to  and  fhi, 
BriiiK  weary,  hkewtae  full  of  woe : 
At  last  Dame  Fortune  was  so  kind 
That  he  the  Keeper's  house  dkl  find. 


He  went  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
He  thoiiKht  It  was  so  Into  an  hour. 
The  Forester  did  let  hire  in. 
And  kin^  entertained  him. 

a 

Aboa*  the  auddle  of  the  night. 
When  as  the  stars  £tf  thine 


'Hie  Loid  was  in  a  and  waiptim, 
Jieinf  wakemrd  by  a  foarAil  — 

7. 

Then  he  did  nse  and  call  wHh  vpwd^ 
To  know  the  reason  then  indeed 
or  all  that  shnekim^  and  those  oriat 
Which  did  dsiiarb  bis  weaiy  eyea 

a 

*  I'm  sorry,  Sb',"  the  Keeper  said. 
"That  you  should  be  so  mooh  aAraid; 
But  I  do  hope  all  will  be  welL 
For  my  wife  she  is  m  timvaiL'* 


The  noble  Lord  was  learned  and  frifo 
To  know  the  Planets  in  the  sbicai 
He  saw  one  evil  Planet  reim : 
He  called  the  Forester  ac^m. 

iO. 

He  cave  him  then  to  undersiaad. 
He'd  have  the  Midwife  htthl  her  hprd; 
But  he  was  answered  by  the  n»i4t 
**  My  mistress  is  deliverad." 

IL 

At  one  o'clock  that  very  mora, 
A  lovely  infant  there  was  bora; 
It  was  indeed  a  chamunK  boy. 
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f1i«  Lnd  was  Miienttts,  kind,  and  tn% 
\ihI  praOHntd  Gudfallier  tu  he: 
i'lMi  Uuudiiiati  iliaiiiked  hiiii  hcAitilf 
Pur  hn  guudwtli  mid  cuanesy. 

13. 
A  pkrMw  «%«ii  sent  for  with  apeed, 
Pur  u>  hii|>f  lie  UM9  ctiihJ  ludeed ; 
And  afiei  timt,  us  I  heanl  my, 
III  nunti  mmI  jiqr  liwy  speat  the  daf. 

14. 
Hiis  LotiI  did  noble  presents  give. 
Which  hII  the  iwnrun'fl  did  receive. 
Tiiey  prayed  Owl  to  uarich  his  store. 
Fur  they  iwrer  htad  no  much  tiefore. 

And  likewise  to  the  rhitil  he  Ksve 
A  iireseat  ii<»l>le,  rich.  iiimI  hmve ; 
It  was  a  chiiriiiiiis  cihinet, 
That  was  with  pearls  and  jewels  set. 

1& 

And  within  it  was  a  chain  nf  mid, 
Would  dainle  eyes  fiM-  iii  behold ; 
A  nnher  kiI^.  as  I  ii:ay  say, 
Was  not  bebelU  this  many  a  day. 

17. 
He  ehanml  his  Aither  fiiithfblW, 
That  lie  hmiself  would  keep  the  ker, 
Until  the  child  oould  write  end  read ; 
And  then  to  give  him  it  indeed  :— 

18. 
**  Pray,  do  not  open  it  at  all. 
Whatever  sitoajd  (ni  you  belhl ; 
Por  It  may  do  my  Ooiisiin  pnMid, 
If  it  be  righily  understood." 

19. 
This  LnnI  did  not  denlare  his  name. 
Nor  yet  the  plare  friNii  wlience  ha  i 
But  secretly  he  did  depart, 
And  left  them  griaved  to  the  he^n. 

PABT   II. 

1. 

The  aeomd  part  I  now  unfold. 
As  true  a  stoir  as  e'er  was  tohl. 
Concerning  or  a  lovely  child. 
Who  was  obedient,  sweet,  aiid  mibL 

2. 

This  child  did  take  his  learning  so. 
If  you  ilie  troth  of  all  wouid  know, 
At  eleven  vears  of  ace  indeed 
Both  Greek  and  Latin  be  oould  read. 


Then  thinking  of  his  cabinet. 
That  WHS  witli  pearls  and  jewels  set. 
He  asked  Iim  fatlier  for  the  key,  , 
Which  he  gave  him  right  speedily ; 

4. 

And  when  be  dhl  the  same  onloek. 
He  was  with  great  umaarmeiit  struok 
When  he  the  hcliea  did  heboid. 
And  hkewise  saw  the  chain  of  gold. 

& 

But  searchinf  farther  he  dhl  And 
A  paper  which  dirturhed  his  mind. 
That  was  wiihiti  the  cabinet : 
In  Greek  and  Latin  it  was  writ. 


■*  If  hanffinr  be  my  desChiy. 

My  pBfvnu  shall  not  see  me  ditf ; 


Jiy  eU/d,  $erve  GodihaOMmi 
Am  prut  to  kim  inontmmUft; 
Otey  your  pannU,  lam  yoar  king. 
Thai  mUkmg  maif  ftmr  comdemx  ttmg, 

7. 

41  levni  pMf*  htiKx  ^omrjkte  wiO  le, 
Tarn  miut  be  kamftd  upon  a  free: 
Them  prag  to  God  both  nigia  trnddag 
To  kt  that  kamr  past  awog. 

8. 

When  be  these  woeful  lines  did  rmL 
lit  wMi  a  siHi  did  tay  indMd. 


Por  I  will  WNRfler  to  and  fVo, 
III  fn  where  I  ihi  laie  do  kmiw ; 
But  first  I'll  ask  my  pnreMs'  lra>«. 
In  hopes  their  bksaainx  to  recrive  '* 

10 
Then  Inckinc  up  his  caliinet. 
He  went  friMii  his  own  chamber  stnlftt 
Uiitn  his  (Hiiv  itareuts  de»r, 
BeseechiNg  them  wiih  many  a  i 

II. 

That  they  wnukl  grant  what  be  wo«U  hP79 
**  But  first  your  NeMiair  I  do  rrmve. 
And  Iter  you'll  let  iii«  go  away ; 
TwiU  4o  a»  guwd  anuiher  d^y." 

12 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•■  And  if  I  live  I  wiH  reiani, 
W  hea  seven  yean  are  past  and 

13. 
Both  nmn  and  wife  did  then  f«ply, 
*;]  fear,  my  «•«!.  ihu^  we  shnll  die; 
If  we  should  yield  to  let  you  go. 
Our  aged  hearts  would  break  with 

14. 

But  he  entreated  eagerly. 
While  they  were  fumed  to  comply. 
And  give  consent  Ui  let  him  gn. 
But  where,  alas  i  they  did  nut  know. 

15. 

bi  the  third  part  you  soon  shall  find, 
lliat  Mtuna  was  to  him  most  kiaril. 
Ami  ailsr  aiaoy  dangers  pant. 
He  came  to  Durham  at  the  last. 

PART   III. 

I. 
He  went  by  chance,  as  I  heard  say. 
To  that  same  house  that  very  day, 
In  which  his  Oudfatlter  did  dwell; 
But  mind  what  luck  to  him  befel;— 

2. 
This  cMM  dU  crate  a  kervice  there. 
On  whicli  came  out  hla  Godfather, 
And  seeing  him  a  preUy  youth. 
He  took  him  for  hn  page  in  tmth. 

3. 
Then  in  this  place  he  pleawd  so  welL 
That  nwve  the  rest  he  bore  the  bell ; 
This  child  so  well  the  Lord  dal  pl«a(% 
He  raised  him  higher  by  degieet. 

4. 
He  made  him  Butler  sure  indesd. 
And  then  his  Stewanl  with  all  speml. 
Which  made  the  other  senraats  spMo 
And  envy  him  both  d«y  and  night. 

6. 
He  was  never  folse  unUi  his  trwt, 
But  proved  ever  true  and  just ; 
And  to  the  Lord  did  hourly  pray 
To  gukle  him  still  both  lugbt  and  d^. 

In  this  plaoe  plainly  it  appears. 
He  lived  ttie  space  of  seven  yean  ■ 
His  parents  then  he  thought  upea. 
And  of  ids  pruaiise  to  return. 

7. 

Then  humblv  of  his  I^ord  did  crain. 
That  he  his  tree  consent  mieht  ham 
To  go  and  see  his  parents  dear. 
He  had  nut  seen  for  many  a  year 

S. 

Then  having  leave,  away  he  went. 
Not  dreaming  of  the  false  intent 
That  was  contrived  against  hfaii  tnasK 
By  wicfced.  false,  deceitful 


J 
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Tlwf  had  in  hit  |M*rtiiiniii««n  p«t 
Thin  tiolile  Lnnl'H  (io«  niUiea  cup; 
Thai  wtwii  thn  Li<nl  at  diaiMr  waa, 
Tke  cap  waa  ■unieti  m»  euiae  u»  pum. 

"WImiv  can  it  be  T**  tiim  Lnri  diil  aaf  ; 
**  We  liatl  It  lient  but  yeatenlujr  ** 
TIm  Butierthtfii  tvuhfd  with  Hpeed, 
"If  yvtt  will  hear  tbe  tratU  indeed, 

II. 

*  Vovr  darliafr  8  ewnrd  whirh  i»  iroHai 
Willi  feaiheied  neict  away  is  flitwni 
I'll  warrant  yiHi  lie  liiw  liiat.  aiwl  nufra 
VkuA  dirt.b  beluuf  «mu*  jruur  ^ttva." 

12. 

*  No.**  aajra  tlie  Utnl,  "  that  canwit  be, 
Fiir  I  have  irwd  liw  liiaieffiy :" 

•*  Tbeii."  mid  Uie  (!iMik.  -  tiy  Lurd,  I  dia 
lipim  a  tree  lull  tan  luet  lnRh. 

13. 

Then  hearins  what  llie«e  men  diil  say 
lie  sent  a  iM«a**-naer  iIihI  day 
Vu  tuke  liiia  with  u  hue  ami  cry. 
And  briof  hiui  back  imiuvdiatelf. 

14. 

I'hcjr  aaareiied  his  |Nirtniant#«n  with 
bi  whiefi  they  ftiuial  liie  ciip  indeed ; 
liken  wan  lie'  sirwrk  wiiii  cud  siirprtiie. 
Ha  etrald  nui  w«U  liebere  b«  eyes. 

The  aamzes  tlien  were  drawiaff  nifb. 
And  he  was  tned  uiid  ditonied  to  die; 
And  bw  injuml  laiw^wiM's 
Could  iKiliiiiix  say  ui  tiu  defeuoe. 

16. 
But  K«4nf  to  the  frulluwN  tree. 
On  whicb  he  UmmikIiI  U*  bniisfed  ba. 
He  cluppetl  liiti  bunds  u|kih  liw  hreasC, 
And  ihtts  IB  teuia  lliei«  words  expreit. 

17. 

**  Kliad  Port  one  will  lie  Portitne  itilU 
I  see,  li-t  ruan  dfi  what  he  will ; 
Fur  ilHrtieli  iliia  day  I  needs  murt  diia, 
1  aiu  a«ii  (uiltjr— ou.  nut  I.** 


This  nnble  Lnrd  waa  in  aw— e 

He  stand  and  did  with  wander . 

1'hen  he  spoke  nut  with  wonh  so  aaHd^— 


What 


yen  by  that  aayiaf     hiM  < 


*•  Will  tbat  ynnr  Cmidsbip."  than  anid  ha 
*•  GniHi  <aie  dayV  ^U  mprieve  for  nw 
A  de(n«l  story  TU  rvhitn. 
Coofnenuac  4*1  aiy  wretched  Ihla.' 

10 

**  Speak  npi,  my  chdd.**  this  Lnndl  did  a^. 
**  i  sii^  vou  shall  m*€  die  this  day ; 
And  if  1  find  yi  a  mwimit, 
111  crown  your  days  with 


21. 
He  U>U  lam  idl  his< 
He  had  friml  thruurh 
He  feiched  Um  cliani  and  cabinet. 
Likewise  the  pn|ier  thai  was  wnfc. 


idaaaeia  past,* 
irh  fi4N»  lirkt  tu  I 


Wbea  that  this  noUe  Lofd  did 
He  nM  to  him  maatna^Niy. 
Aad  M  his  a  ran  did  hint  enbrnee, 
Uepeatiag  of  thoae  wonls  in  haate  :— 

23. 

**  My  ohiU,  my  chiM,  hmr  bleat  aai  1! 
I'bun  art  mmceni,  and  ahalt  not  din  ; 
Fur  Tu  NMleed  thy  tttidfather. 
And  thon  wast  bom  in  tut  Ynckshira. 

24. 

**  1  have  indeed  one  daagbtar  dear. 
Which  is  indeed  my  »aly  heir; 
Aad  1  wiU  xiwe  k«r  unUi  Ibee, 
Aad  crawu  fou  wiUa  Haiualf  .** 

2S. 
So  then  the  Butler  and  tke  Cook 
(Twas  them  that  stole  the  foklan 
Coiilosaed  tlieir  faults  uaiundnitalyy 
And  lor  it  died  deservedly. 


Iliia  ((iMidlf  yottth,  as  I  do  hear. 
Thus  raised,  seat  for  Itis  pareoia 
Who  did  rtfiMce  their  child  to  aaa,— 
And  ao  1  aial  mf  I'ragedy. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  ANNESLEY. 

n 

LoHD  and  Lady  Althain,  of  Dunmain,  in  the  countj  of  Wexford,  had  been 
for  many  years  married  and  childless,  when,  in  the  year  17 15,  their  warmest 
hopes  and  wishes  were  realized  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  their  estates  and 
titk.  On  that  joyful  evening  the  hospitality  of  the  house  of  Dunmain  was 
claimed  by  a  young  gentleman  travelling  from  Dublin,  named  "Master 
Richard  Fitzgerald,''  who  joined  Lord  AlSiam  and  his  household  in  drink- 
ing the  healths  of  the  **  lady  in  the  straw,"  and  the  long-expected  heir,  in 
the  customary  groaning  drink.  It  does  not  appear  that  Master  Fitzgerald 
was  learned  in  astrology,  or  practised  any  branch  of  the  '*  Black  art,"  or 
that  ho  used  any  spell  with  reference  to  the  infant  more  potent  than  these 
hearty  libations  and  sincere  good  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity.  Next 
day,  before  leaving  the  hospitable  mansion,  the  little  hero  of  this  tale  was 
presented  to  the  stranger,  who  "kissed  him,  and  gave  the  nurse  half-a- 
guinea." 

Of  Fitzgerald  we  have  only  to  add,  that  he  entered  the  army  and  became 
a  distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  that 
twenty-eight  years  aderwards  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  recovering 
for  his  former  infantile  friend  the  estates  and  titles  of  his  ancestors,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  ini^uitously  withheld  from  him. 

Lord  and  Lady  Altham  lived  unhappily  together,  and  a  separation  took 
place  loon  aftef  the  bir^  of  their  son.    Her  Ladyship,  shamefully  neglected 
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by  her  Jiusband,  resided  in  England  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  an<l 
from  disease  and  poverty  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  imbecility  both 
of  body  and  mind. 

James.  Annesley,  the  infant  son  of  this  unhappy  mother,  was  entrusted; 
by  Lord  Altham,  to  the  charge  of  a  woman  of  indiiforent  character,  named 
Joan  or  Juggy  Landy.  Juggy  was  a  dependent  of  the  family,  and  lived  iu 
a  cabin  on  the  estate,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bouse  of  Dunmain. 
This  hut  is  described  as  a  "  despicable  place,  without  any  furniture  except 
a  pot,  two  or  three  trenchers,  a  couple  of  straw  betls  on  the  floor,"  and 
*'  with  only  a  bush  to  draw  in  and  out  for  a  door."  Thus  humbly  and 
inauspiciously  was  the  boy  reared  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who,  however 
unfortunate  or  guilty,  appears  to  have  lavished  upon  her  young  charge  the 
mo3t  affectionate  attention.  From  some  unexplained  cause,  however,  Juggy 
L^andy  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Lord  Altham,  who  took  the  boy  from 
her,  and  ordered  his  groom  "  to  horsewhip  her,"  and  "  to  set  the  dogs  upon 
her,"  when  she  persisted  in  hovering  about  the  premises  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  her  former  charge. 

Lord  Altham  now  removed  with  his  son  to  Dublin,  where  he  appears  to 
have  entered  upon  a  career  of  the  most  dissipated  and  profligate  conduct. 
We  lind  him  reduced  to  extreme  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  his  pro- 
perty became  a  prey  to  low  and  abandoned  associates ;  one  of  whom,  a  Miss 
Kennedy,  he  ultimately  endeavoured  to  introduce  to  society  as  his  wife. 
This  worthless  woman  must  have  obtained  great  ascendency  over  his  Lord- 
ship, as  she  was  enabled  to  drive  James  Annesley  from  his  father's  protec- 
tion, and  the  poor  boy  became  a  houseless  vagabond,  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  and  procuring  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  "  by 
running  of  errands  and  holding  gentlemen's  horses." 

Meantime  Lord  Altham's  pecuniary  difficulties  had  so  increased  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  endeavour  to  borrow  money  on  his  reversionary  interest  in  the 
estates  of  the  Karl  of  Anglesey,  to  whom  he  was  heir-at-law.  In  this  scheme 
he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Captain  Anneslejs  and  they  jointly  succeedAd 
in  procuring  several  small  sums  of  money.  But  as  James  Annesley  would 
have  proved  an  important  legal  impediment  to  these  transactions,  he  was 
represented  to  some  [parties  to  be  dead ;  and  where  his  existence  could  not 
be  denied,  he  was  asserted  to  be  the  natural  son  of  his  Lordship  and  of 
Ju^gy  Landy. 

Lord  Altham  died  in  the  year  1727,  "so  miserably  poor  that  he  was 
actually  buried  at  the  public  expense."  His  brother,  Captain  Annesley, 
attended  the  funeral  as  chief-mourner,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Baron 
Altham  ;  but  when  he  claimed  to  have  this  title  registered,  he  was  refused 
by  the  king-at-arms,  "  on  account  of  his  nephew  being  reported  still  alive, 
and  for  want  of  the  honorary  fees."  Ultimately,  however,  by  means  which 
ixe  stated  to  have  been  **  well  known  and  obvious,"  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing his  registration.  " 

But  there  was  another  and  a  more  sincere  mourner  at  the  funeral  of 
Lord  Altham  than  the  successful  inheritor  of  his  title: — a  poor  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  half  naked,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  wearing. 
18  the  most  important  part  of  his  dress,  an  old  yellow  livery  waistcoat,* 
i'ullowed  at  a  humble  distance,  and  wept  over  his  father's  grave.  Young 
Annesley  was  speedily  recognised  by  nis  uncle,  who  forcibly  drove  him 
from  the  place,  but  not  before  the  boy  had  made  himself  known  to  several 
old  servants  of  his  father,  who  were  attending  the  corpse  of  their  late  lord 
to  the  tomb. 

The  usurper  now  commenced  a  series  of  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  nephew's  person,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  him  beyond  seas,  or 
otherwise  ridding  himself  of  so  formidable  a  rival.     For  some  time,  how* 

*  Vtde-Gntn  Brevki'*  intha  General  Introduction  to  the  Waverlnt  Nood*.    borelv  Yetim»  Wntlioat  wm 
tm  pnr  -tjrpe. 
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ever,  these  endeavou];^k;ere  frustrated,  principallj  through  the  gallantry  of 
a  brave  and  kind-heanea  butcher,  niinied  Purccl,  who,  having  compoAifioii 
upon  the  boy's  destitute  state,  took  him  into  his  house  and  hospitably  main- 
tained him  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
issailed  by  a  numerous  party  of  his  uncle's  emissaries,  Purcel  placed  the 
boy  between  his  legs,  and  stoutly  defending  him  with  his  cudgel,  resisted 
their  utmost  efforts,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  young  charge. 

After  having  escaped  from  many  attempts  of  tne  same  kind,  A^nnesley 
was  at  length  kidnapped  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  draj^ged  by  his  uncle  and 
a  party  of  hired  ruffians  to  a  }M>at,  and  carried  on  board  a  vessel  in  the 
river,  which  immediately  sailed  with  our  hero  for  America,  where,  on  his 
arrival,  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  plantation  slave,  and  in  this  condition  he 
remained  for  the  succeeding  thirteen  years. 

During  his  absence  his  uncle,  on  the  demise  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
quietly  succeeded  to  that  title  and  immense  wealth.  ^ 

While  forcibly  detained  in  the  plantations,  Annesley  suffered  many  severe 
hardships  and  privationn,  particularly  in  his  fre((uent  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  escape.  Among  other  incidents  which  bcfcl  him,  he  incurred  the  deaaly 
hatred  of  one  master,  in  consequence  of  a  suspected  intrigue  with  his  wife, — 
a  charge  from  which  he  was  afterwards  honourably  acquitted.  The  daughter 
of  a  second  master  became  affectionately  attached  to  him ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  regard  was  reciprocal.  And  finally,  in  effecting  his  escape, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  hostile  negroes,  who  stabl>ed  him  severely  in 
various  places ;  from  the  effects  of  which  cruelty  he  did  not  recover  for 
several  months. 

At  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  Annesley,  who  had  now  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  succeeded  in  reaching  Jamaica  in  a  merchant  vessel,  and  ho 
immediately  volunteered  himself  as  a  private  sailor  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
Ilere  he  was  at  once  identified  by  several  ofiiccrs ;  and  Admiral  Vernon, 
who  was  then  in  command  of  the  British  West  India  fleet,  wrote  home  an 
account  of  the  case  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  (the  Premier,)  and,  **  in  the 
meantime,  supplied  liim  with  clothes  and  money,  and  treated  him  with  the 
fespect  and  attention  which  his  rank  demanded." 

The  Earl  of  Anglesey  no  sooner  heard  of  these  transactions  on  board  the 
fleet,  than  he  used  every  effort  to  keep  possession  of  his  usurped  title  and 
property,  and  ''the  most  eminent  lawyers  within  the  English  and  Irish  bars 
were  retained  to  defend  a  cause,  the  prosecution  of  which  was  not  as  yet 
oven  threatened." 

On  Annesloy's  arrival  in  Dublin,  "  several  servants  who  had  lived  with 
his  father  came  from  the  country  to  see  him.  They,  knew'  him  at  first 
sight,  and  suine  of  them  fell  on  their  knees  to  thank  ifeaven  for  his  preser- 
vation, embniced  his  legs,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  for  his  return." 

Lord  Anglesey  became  so  much  alarmed  at  the  probable  result  of  the 
DOW  threatened  trial,  that  he  expressed  his  intention  to  make  a  compromise 
with  the  claimant,  renounce  the  title,  and  retire  into  France ;  and  with  this 
view  he  commenced  learning  the  Frtnch  language.  But  this  resolution  was 
given  up,  in  consequence  of  an  occurrence  which  encouraged  the  flattering 
hope  that  his  opponent  would  be  spcc^lily  and  most  effectually  disposed  of. 

Afler  his  arrival  in  England,-  Annesley  unfortunately  occasioned  the 
d(*ath  of  a  man  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  fowling-piece  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  carryinj^.  Though  there  could  not  exist  a  doubt  of  his  inno- 
cence from  all  intention  of  such  a  deed,  the  circumstance  offered  too  good  a 
chance  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  his  uncle,  who  employed  an  attorney  named 
Qifford,  and  with  his  assistance  used  every  effort  at  the  coroner's  inquest 
and  the  subsequent  trial  to  bring  about  a  verdict  of  murder.  In  this,  how- 
jyer,  he  did  not  succeed,  although  "  he  practised  all  the  unfair  means  that 
could  be  invented  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  Newgute  from 
the  healthy  gaol  to  which  he  had  been  at  first  committed :"  and  "  the  Earl 
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e?en  appeared  in  person  on  the  bench,  endeavo^^i^  to  intimidate  and 
browbeat  the  witnesses,  and  to  inveigle  the  prisoner  into  destructiYe  con* 
fessions/'  Annestey  was  honourably  acqiiittea,  after  his  uncle  had  expended 
nearly  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  prosecution. 

The  trial  between  James  Aniietiley,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Earl  of  Angleseyt 
before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  and  other  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  commenced  on  the  11th  November  1743,  and  was  continued  for 
thirteen  days.  The  defendant's  counsel  examified  an  immense  number  of 
witnesses,  m  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Annesley  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
the  late  Baron  Altham.     The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintiff;  but  it  did  not 

Srove  suflBcient  to  recover  his  title  and  estates ;  for  his  uncle  **  had  recourse 
>  every  device  the  law  allowed,  and  his  powerful  interest  procured  a  writ 
of  error  which  set  aside  the  verdict"  Betbre  another  trial  could  be  brought 
about,  Annesley  died  without  male  issue,  and  Lord  Anglesey  consequently 
remainect  in  undisturbed  possession. 


"  It  is  presumed  that  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  leading  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  young  nobleman  and  the  adventurea 
of  Henry  Bertram  in  "Guy  Mannering,"  are  so  evident  as  to  require  neither 
comment  nor  enumeration  to  make  them  apparent  to  the  most  cursoir 
reader  of  the  Novel.  The  addition  of  a  very  few  other  circumstances  will, 
it  is  believed,  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  stories. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  witnesses  examined  at  the  trial  have  been  ap- 
propriated —  generally  with  some  slieht  alteration  —  to  characters  in  the 
novel.  Among  others,  one  of  them  is  named  Henry  Brawn,  while  Henry 
Bertram,  alias  Vanbeest  Brown,  is  the  hero  of  the  story.  An  Irish  priest 
was  examined,  named  Abel  BuUer,  while  we  find  Abel  Samean  in  "  Guy 
Mannerine,"  and  Reuben  Butlib  in  the  '*  Heart  of  Mid-Lotiiian," — ^all  three 
corresponding  in  profession  as  in  name.  Gilford  and  Glossin,  alUiough 
somewhat  alike  in  patronymic,  resemble  each  other  still  more  in  character 
and  the  abuse  of  their  common  profession.  Gifford  had  an  associate  in 
iniquity  named  "Jans,"  while  "Jans  Jansen"  is  the  alias  assumed  by 
Glossin's  accomplice  Dirk  Hatteraick.  Again,  we  find  Arthur  Lord  Altham 
and  Mr.  MacMullan  in  the  history,  and  Arthur  Melville,  Esquire,  and  ifn 
MaeMorlan  in  the  fiction.    Kennedy  and  Barnes  appear  unaltered  in  each. 

A  remarkable  expression  used  by  one  of  the  witnesses  in  reference  to 
Annesley — "He  is  the  right  heir  if  right  might  take  place" — has  probably 
served  as  a  hint  for  the  motto  of  the  Bertram  family — "  Our  rigM  mahe§ 
Mtr  might."  "-^OenOeman's  Magazine,  July,  184& 
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€^iifitt  t|)t  /int. 

tM  eoald  Mt  &mkj,  that  lookms  nNtml  ii>*#>«  the  drruy  ragfcM. 
•nid  tMifiK  nochlog  but  lilMk  flekls.  mid  naked  tMam  hilto  otasnarad 
bjr  liuca,  and  flat*  oovared  with  iDundatiaaa,  h«  did  for  aome  tia« 
aufler  nwlancholj  to  prevail  apon  him.  aiid  wialied  hinnalf  agmia 
Mfc  at  Immd*.  —  TmAVBLa  or  Will.  Maevu.,  Idler,  No.  49. 

H  «Nii  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  NoTcmbcr  17 — ,  when  n  younc 
fitif^Asn  ^ntleman,  who  had  just  left  the  universitj  of  Oxford,  made  use  (? 
tht»  huvhvj  afforded  him,  to  visit  sonic  parts  of  the  north  of  England ;  and 
curiosity  extended  his  tour  into  the  adjacent  frontier  of  the  sister  country. 
He  had  visited,  on  the  day  that  opens  our  history,  some  monastic  ruins  la 
the  county  of  Dumfries^  and  spent  much  of  the  day  in  making  drawings  of 
them  from  di/ferent  points ;  so  that,  on  mounting  his  horse  to  resume  his 
journey,  the  brief  and  gloomy  twilight  of  the  season  had  already  com- 
menced. His  way  lay  through  a  wide  tract  of  black  moss,  extending  for 
miles  on  each  side  and  before  him.  Little  eminences  arose  lik(^  islands  on 
its  surface,  bearing  here  and  there  patches  of  com,  which  even  at  this  season 
was  green,  and  sometimes  a  hut  or  farm-house,  shaded  by  a  willow  or  two, 
flmd  surrounded  by  large  elder-bushes.  These  insulated  dwellings  communi- 
cated with  each  other  by  winding  passages  through  the  moss,  impassable 
by  any  but  the  natives  themsehes.  The  public  road,  however,  was  tole- 
rably well  made  and  safe,  so  that  the  prospect  of  being  benighted  brought 
with  it  no  real  danger.  Still  it  is  uncomfortable  to  travel,  alone  and  in  the 
dark,  through  an  unknown  country ;  and  there  are  few  ordinary  occasions 
npon  which  Fancy  frees  herself  so  much  as  in  a  situation  like  that  of  Man* 
Bering. 

As  the  light  gnew  faint  and  more  faint,  and  the  morass  appeared  blacker 
and  blacker,  our  traveller  questioned  more  closely  each  chance  passenger 
on  his  distance  from  the  vulage  of  Kippletringan,  where  he  proposed  to 
quarter  for  the  night  His  queries  were  usually  answered  by  a  counter- 
challenge  respecting  the  place  from  whence  he  came.  While  sufficient  day- 
light remained  to  show  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  these 
cross  interrogatories  were  usually  put  in  tne  form  of  a  case  supposed, — as, 
**  Ye'll  hae  been  at  the  auld  abbey  o'  Ilalycross,  sir  7  there's  mony  English 

gentlemen  gang  to  see  that;" — or,  "Your  honour  will  be  come  frae  the 
oase  o'  Poudenoupat?"  But  when  the  Voice  of  the  querist  alone  was  din- 
l^n^ishaole,  the  response  usually  was,  "  Where  are  ye  coming  frae  at  sio 
a  time  o'  night  as  the  like  o'  this  ?''  —  or,  "  Ye'll  no  be  o'  this  country, 
freend  V  The  answers,  when  obtained,  were  neither  very  reconcilable  to 
•%ch  other,  nor  accurate  in  the  information  which  they  afforded.  Kipple- 
tringan  was  distant  at  first  "(i  ffey  bit;**  then  the  **gev  bit"  was  more  accu- 
rately  described,  as  **  ablins  ikree  mUe;"  then  the  **tkree  mile'*  diminished 
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into  ^'like  amUe  and  a  hiitock;"  then  extended  themselves  into  ^^fwir  miU 
or  ihereawa;*'  and,  lastly,  a  female  voice,  having  hushed  a  wailine  infant 
which  the  spokeswoman  carried  in  her  arms,  assured  Guy  Manner mg,  '*  It 
was  a  weary  lane  gate  yet  to  Kippletringan,  and  unco  heavy  road  for  foot 
passengers.  The  poor  hack  upon  which  Mannering  was  mounted,  was 
probably  of  opinion  that  it  suited  him  as  ill  as  the  female  respondent;  for 
tie  began  to  nag  vor  7  much,  answered  each  application  of  the  spur  with  a 
groan,  and  stumbled'  at  every  stone  (and  they  were  not  few)  which  lay  in 
his  road.  t 

Mannering  now  grew  impatient.  He  was  occasionally  betrayed  into  a 
deceitful  hope  that  the  end  of  his  journey  was  near,  by  tne  apparition  of  a 
twinkling  light  or  two ;  but,  as  he  came  up,  he  was  disappomted  to  find 
that  the  gleams  proceeded  from  some  of  those  farm-bouses  which  occa- 
sionally ornamented  the  surface  of  the  extensive  bog.  At  length,  to  com- 
plete his  perplexity,  he  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  road  divided  into  two. 
If  there  had  been  light  to  consult  the  relics  of  a  finger-post  which  stood 
there,  it  would  have  beien  of  little  avail,  as,  according  to  the  good  custom  of 
North  Britain,  the  inscription  had  been  dcfacod  shortly  after  its  erection. 
Our  adventurer  was  therefore  cf)mpelled,  like  a  knightrerrant  of  old,  to  trust 
to  the  sagacity  of  his  horse,  which,  without  any  demur,  chose  the  left-hand 
path,  and  seemed  to  proceed  at  a  somewhat  livelier  pace  than  before,  afford- 
ing thereby  a  hope  that  he  knew  he  was  drawing  near  to  his  quarters  for  tho 
evening.  This  hope,  however,  was  not  speedily  accomplished ;  and  Man- 
nering, whose  impatience  made  every  furlong  seem  three,  began  to  think 
that  Kippletringan  was  actually  retreating  before  him  in  proportion  to  his 
advance. 

It  was  now  very  cloudy,  although  the  stars,  from  time  to  time,  shed  a 
twinkling  and  uncertain  light.  Hitherto  nothing  had  broken  tlio  silence 
around  him,  but  the  deep  cry  of  the  bog-blitter,  or  buU-of-the-bog,  a  largo 
species  of  bittern ;  and  the  sighs  of  the  wind  as  it  passed  along  the  dreary 
morass.  To  these  was  now  joined  the  distaint  roar  of  the  ocean,  towards 
which  the  traveller  seemed  to  be  fast  approaching.  This  was  no  circum- 
stance to  make  his  mind  easy.  Many  of  the  roads  in  that  country  lav 
along  the  sea-beach,  and  some  were  liable  to  bo  flooded  by  the  tides,  which 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  advance  with  extreme  rapidity.  Others  w^ero 
intersected  with  creeks  and  small  inlets,  which  it  was  only  safe  to  pass  at 
particular  times  of  the  tide.  Neither  circumstance  would  have  suited  a 
dark  night,  a  fatigued  horse,  and  a  traveller  ignorant  of  his  road.  Man- 
nering resolved,  tnerefore,  definitively  to  halt  for  the  night  at  the  first  in- 
habited place,  however  poor,  he  might  chance  to  reach,  unless  he  could 
procure  a  guide  to  this  unlucky  village  of  Kippletringan. 

A  miserable  hut  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  purpose.  He 
found  out  the  door  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  for  some  time  knocked 
without  producing  any  other  answer  than  a  duet  between  a  female  and  a 
cur-dog,  the  latter  yelping  as  if  he  would  have  barked  his  heart  out,  tht 
other  screaming  in  chorus.  By  degrees  the  human  tones  predominated ; 
but  the  angry  bark  of  the  cur  being  at  the  instant  changed  into  a  howl,  it 
is  probable  something  more  than  fair  strength  of  lungs  had  contributed  to 
the  ascendency. 

*'  Sorrow  be  in  your  thrapple  then !" — these  were  the  first  articulate 
words, — "  will  ye  no  let  me  hear  what  the  man  wants,  wi'  your  jafliiig?'' 

"Am  I  far  from  Kippletringan,  good  dame?'' 

"  Frae  Kippletringan !!!"  in  an  exalted  tone  of  wonder,  which  we  can 
but  faintly  express  by  three  points  of  admiration ;  "  Ow,  man !  ye  should 
hae  hadden  eassd  to  Kippletringan — ^ye  maun  gae  back  as  far  as  the  Whaap, 
and  baud  the  Whaap  *  till  ye  come  to  Ballenloan,  and  then'' 

*  The  Hope,  often  pronnunowf  Wlinnp,  it  the  sheltered  put  or  hollow  of  the  httl.    I£q^,  komf,  l«|f  *U 
lotin*.  Are  aill  modiflciittuna  of  Uie  muiw  wonL 
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"  This  Will  nerer  do,  eood  damo !  my  horse  is  almost  quite  knocked  up-^ 
ean  yoa  not  give  me  a  night's  lodgings?" 

"  Troth  can  I  no ;  I  am  a  lone  woman,  for  James  he's  awa  to  Drumshour- 
loch  fair  with  the  yoar-aulds,  and  I  daurna  for  my  life  open  the  door  to  ony 
o'  your  gang-there-out  sort  o'  bodies." 

"  But  what  must  I  do  tlicn,  good  dame  7  for  I  can't  sleep  here  upon  the 
road  all  night." 

*'  Troth,  I  kenna,  unless  ye.  like  to  gae  down  and  speer  for  quarters 
at  the  Place.  I'se  warrant  theyll  tak  ye  in,  whether  ye  J)e  gentle  or 
semple." 

*' Simple  enough,  to  be  wandering  hero  at  such  a  time  of  night,"  thcughl 
Mannermg,  who  was  ignorant  of  tne  meaning  of  the  phrase.  "  But  how 
shall  I  get  to  the  place,  as  you  call  it?" 

"  Ye  maun  baud  toesitel  by  the  end  o'  the  loan,  and  take  tent  o'  the  jaw- 
hole." 

"  0,  if  ye  get  to  easael  and  wessel  *  apiin,  I  am  undone ! — ^Is  there  nobody 
that  could  euide  me  to  this  place  f  I  will  pay  him  handsomely." 

The  word  pay  operated  like  maeic.  "  Jock,  ye  villain,"  exclaimed  the 
voice  from  the  interior,  "  are  ye  lying  routing  there,  and  a  young  gentle* 
man  seeking  the  way  to  the  Place  ?  Get  up,  ye  fause  loon,  and  show  him 
the  way  down  the  muckle  loaning.  —  He'll  show  you  the  way,  sir,  and  I'se 
warrant  ye' 11  be  weel  put  up ;  for  they  never  turn  awa  naebody  frae  the 
door :  and  ye'U  be  come  in  tno  canny  moment,  I'm  thinking,  for  the  laird's 
servant — that's  no  to  say  his  body-servant,  but  the  helper  like — ^rade  express 
by  this  e'en  to  fetch  the  houdie,  and  he  just  staid  the  drinking  o'  twa  pints 
0  tippeny,  to  tell  us  how  my  leddy  was  ta'en  wi'  her  pains." 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Mannering,  "  at  such  a  time  a  stranger's  arrival  might 
be  inconvenient  ?" 

*'  Ilout,  na,  ye  needna  be  blate  about  that ;  their  house  is  muqkle  eneugh, 
«uid  decking  t  time's  aye  cantv  time." 

By  this  time  Jock  had  fcuna  his  way  into  all  the  intricacies  of  a  tattered 
loublet,  and  more  tattered  pair  of  breeches,  and  sallied  forth,  a  ^reat  white- 
headed,  bare-legged,  lubberly  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  so  exhibited  by  the 
l^limpse  of  a  rushlight,  which  his  half-naked  mother  held  in  such  a  manner 
AS  to  get  a  peep  at  the  stranger,  without  greatly  exposing  herself  to  view 
in  return.  Jock  moved  on  westward,  by  the  end  of  the  house,  leading 
Mannering's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  piloting,  with  some  dexterity,  along 
the  little  path  which  bordered  the  formidable  jaw-hole,  whose  vicinity  the 
stranger  was  made  sensible  of  by  means  of  more  organs  than  one.  His 
guide  then  dragged  the  weary  hack  along  a  broken  and  stony  cart-track, 
next  over  a  ploughed  field,  then  broke  down  a  Wop,  as  he  called  it,  in  a 
dry-stone  fence,  and  lugged  the  unresisting  animal  through  the  breach, 
about  a  rood  of  the  simple  masonry  giving  way  in  the  splutter  with  which 
he  passed.  Finally,  he  led  the  way,  through  a  wicket,  into  something 
which  had  still  the  air  of  an  avenue,  though  many  of  the  trees  were  felled 
The  roar  of  the  ocean  was  now  near  and  full,  and  the  moon,  which  began 
to  make  her  appearance,  gleamed  on  a  turreted,  and  apparently  a  ruined 
mansion,  of  considerable  extent.  Mannering  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  with  a 
disconsolate  sensation. 

*'  Why,  my  little  follow,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  ruin,  not  a  house  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  the  lairds  lived  there  langsyne — that's  Ellengowan  Auld  Place 
there's  a  hantle  bogles  about  it — but  ye  needna  be  feared-— I  never  saw  ony 
mysell,  and  we're  just  at  the  door  o'  the  New  Place." 

Accordingly,  leaving  the  ruins  on  the  right,  a  few  steps  brought  the 
traveller  in  front  of  a  modern  house  of  moderate  size,  at  which  his  guide 
rapped  with  great  importance.    Mannering  told  his  circumstances  to  the 

^f  jTinrial  f^r  Mitwv«l  «ad  wMtward.  t  Hatchmg-ti 
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■erraafcf  &rtd  the  gentleman  of  the  hoase,  who  heard  his  tale  from  the 
parlour,  stepped  forward,  and  welcomed  the  stranger  hospitably  to  Ellan- 
gowmn.  The  boy,  made  happy  with  half-a-crown,  was  dismissed  to  his 
cottage,  the  weary  horse  was  conducted  to  a  stall,  and  Mannering  found 
himself  in  a  few  minutes  seated  by  a  comfortable  supper,  for  which  hii 
ool/i  ride  gate  him  a  hearty  appetite. 


■ ■  Comes  me  crank  tut  in. 

And  eata  me  frmn  the  beet  of  all  my  land. 
A  has*  half-mocHi,  a  mouairouii  cantle  out. 

llnrsT  TBI  FooKTB,  Bnf  I 

Thk  company  in  the  parlour  at  Ellangowan  consisted  of  the  Laird,  and  a 
sort  of  person  who  mignt  be  the  village  schoolmaster,  or  perhaps  the  min- 
ist<%r's  assistant ;  his  appearance  was  too  shabby  to  indicate  the  minister, 
considering  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Laird. 

The  Laird  himself  was  one  of  those  second-rate  sort  of  persons,  that  are 
to  be  found  frequently  in  rural  situations.  Fielding  has  described  one  class 
as  JhrcLs  consumere  nafi;  but'  the  love  of  field-sports  indicates  a  certain  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  which  had  forsaken  Mr.  Bertram,  if  ever  he  possessed  it. 
A  good-humoured  listlessness  of  countenance  formed  the  only  remarkable 
expression  of  his  features,  although  they  were  rather  handsome  than  other- 
wise. In  fact^  his  physiognomy  indicated  the  inanity  of  character  which 
pervaded  his  life.  I  will  give  the  reader  some  insight  into  his  state  and 
conversation,  before  he  has  finished  a  lone  lecture  to  Mannering,  upon  the 
propriety  and  comfort  of  wrapping  his  stirrup-irons  round  with  a  wisp  of 
straw  when  he  had  occasion  to  ride  in  a  chill  evening. 

Godfrey  Bertram,  of  Ellancowan,  succeeded  to  a  long  pedigree  and  a 
short  rent-roll,  like  many  lairas  of  that  period.  II is  list  of  forefathers  as- 
cended so  high,  that  they  were  lost  in  the  barbarous  ages  of  Galwegian 
independence ;  so  that  his  genealogical  tree,  besides  the  Christian  and  cru- 
sading names  of  Godfreys,  and  Gilberts,  and  Dennises,  and  Rolands  without 
end,  bore  heathen  fruit  of  yet  darker  ages, — Arths,  and  Knarths,'and  Don- 
aeilds,  and  Ilanlons.  In  truth,  they  had  been  formerly  the  stormy  chiefs 
of  a  desert  but  extensive  domain,  and  the  heads  of  a  numerous  tribe,  called 
Mac-Dingawaie,  though  they  afterwards  adopted  the  Norman  surname  of 
Bertram.  They  had  made  war,  raised  rebellions,  been  defeated,  beheaded 
and  hanged,  as  became  a  family  of  importance,  for  many  centuries.  But 
they  had  gradually  lost  ground  in  the  world,  and,  from  being  themselves 
the  heads  of  treason  and  traitorous  conspiracies,  the  Bertrams,  or  Mac- 
Dingawaies,  of  Ellangowan,  had  sunk  into  subordinate  accomplices.  Their 
most  fatal  exhibitions  in  this  capacity  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  foul  fiend  possessed  them  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  which 
uniformly  involved  tnem  in  controversy  with  the  ruling  powers.  They 
reversed  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray,  and  adhered  as  tena- 
ciously to  the  weaker  side,  as  that  worthy  divine  to  the  stronger.  And 
truly,  like  him,  they  had  their  reward. 

Allen  Bertram  of  Ellangowan,  who  flourished  tempore  Caroli  Primiy  was, 
says  my  authority.  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  in  his  Scottish  Baronage  (see  the 
title  Ellangowan),  "a  steady  loyalist,  and  full  of  seal  for  the  cause  of  hi« 
Sacred  Majesty,  in  which  he  unitAd  with  the  jcreat  Marquis  of  Montr^^t* 
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and  oiker  truly  sealoue  and  honourable  patriots,  and  suetained  great  loesee 
in  that  behalf  lie  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  bj 
hie  Most  Sacred  M^eety,  and  was  eeouestrated  as  a  malignant  by  the  par 
liament  1642,  and  afterwards  as  a  resolutioner  in  the  year  1&48/' — ^Thcse  two 
crosa-frained  epithets  of  malignant  and  resolutioner  oost  poor  Sir  Allen  one 
half  (n  the  family  estate.  His  son  Dennis  Bertram  married  a  daughter  of  an 
eminent  fanatic,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  and  saved  by  that 
union  the  remainder  of  the  family  property.  But,  as  ill  chance  would  have 
it,  he  became  enamoured  of  the  laay's  principles  as  well  as  of  her  charms, 
and  my  author  nyes  him  this  character :  "  lie  was  a  man  of  eminent  parte 
and  resolution,  lor  which  reason  he  was  chosen  by  the  western  counties  one 
of  the  committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  report  their  griefs  to  the 
ority  council  of  Charles  II.  anent  the  coming  in  ot  the  Highland  host  in 
l67o."  For  undertaking  this  patriotic  task  he  underwent  a  line,  to  paj 
which  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  half  of  the  remaining  moiety  of  his 
paternal  property.  This  loss  he  might  have  recovered  by  dint  of  severe 
econom^r,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  Argyle's  rebellion,  Dennis  Bertram 
was  again  suspected  by  Qovernment,  apprehended,  sent  to  Dunnotar  Castle, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mearns,  and  there  broke  his  nock  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  a  subterranean  habitation  called  the  Whig's  Vault,  in  which 
he  was  confined  with  some  eighty  of  the  same  persuasion.  'JMie  appriser, 
therefore  (as  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  was  then  called),  entered  upon 
possession,  and,  in  the  language  of  Hotspur,  **  came  me  cranking  in,"  and 
cut  the  family  out  of  anoUior  monstrous  cantle  of  their  remaining  property. 

Donohoe  ^rtram,  with  somewhat  of  an  Irish  name,  and  somewhat  of  an 
Irish  temper,  succeeded  to  the  diminished  property  of  Ellangowan.  He 
turned  out  of  doors  the  Rev.  Aaron  Macbriar,  his  mother's  chaplain  (it  is 
said  they  quarrelled  about  the  good  graces  of  a  milkmaid),  drank  himself 
daily  drunk  with  brimming  healths  to  the  king,  council,  and  binhops ;  held 
orgies  with  the  Laird  of  Lagg,  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  and  Sir  James 
Turner ;  and  lastly,  took  his  grey  gelaing,  and  joinea  Clavers  at  Killie- 
cranlde.  At  the  skirmish  of  Dunkeld,  16§9,  be  was  shot  dead  by  a  Came- 
ronian  with  a  silver  button  (being  supposed  to  have  proof  from  the  Evil 
One  against  lead  and  steel),  and  his  grave  is  still  called,  the  ''Wicked 
Laird's  Lair." 

His  son,  Lewis,  had  more  prudence  than  seems  usually  to  have  belonged 
to  the  family.  He  nursed  what  propertf  was  yet  left  to  him ;  for  Donohoe's 
excesses,  as  well  as  fines  and  forfeitures,  had  made  another  inroad  upon  the 
estate.  And  although  even  he  did  not  escape  the  fatality  which  induced  the 
Lairds  of  Ellangowan  to  interfere  with  politics,  he  had  yet  the  prudence, 
ere  he  went  mii  with  Lord  Kenmore  in  l7l5,  to  convey  his  estate  to  trustees, 
in  order  to  parry  pains  and  penalties,  in  case  the  Earl  of  Mar  could  not  put 
down  the  Protestant  succession.  But  Scylla  and  Chary bdis**a  word  to 
the  wise — he  only  saved  his  estate  at  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  which  again 
snbdivided  the  uunily  property.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  resolution. 
U )  sold  part  of  the  lands,  evacuated  the  old  castle,  where  the  family  lived 
in  their  decadence,  as  a  mouse  (said  an  old  farmer)  lives  under  a  firlot 
Pulling  down  rart  of  these  venerable  ruins,  he  built  with  the  stone  a  nar- 
row bouse  of  three  stories  high,  with  a  front  like  a  grenadier's  cap,  having 
in  the  very  centre  a  round  window,  like  the  single  eye  of  a  Cyclops,  two 
windows  on  each  side,  and  a  door  in  the  middle,  leading  to  a  parlour  and 
withdrawing  room,  full  of  all  manner  of  cross  lights. 

This  was  the  New  Place  of  Ellangowan,  in  which  we  left  our  hero,  better 
•mused  perhaps  than  our  readers,  and  to  this  Lewis  Bertram  retreated,  full 
of  projects  for  re-establishing  the  prosperity  of  his  family.  He  took  some 
land  into  his  own  hand,  rented  some  from  neighbouring  proprietors,  bought 
and  sold  Highland  cattle  and  Cheviot  sheep,  rode  to  fairs  and  trysts,  fought 
hud  bargains,  and  held  necessity  at  the  staff's  end  as  well  as  he  might.   Sut 
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what  h  1  gained  in  purse  he  lost  in  honour,  for  such  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial negotiations  were  very  ill  looked  upon  by  his  brother  lairds,  whe 
minded  nothing  but  cock-fighting,  hunting,  coursing,  and  horse-racing,  with 
now  and  then  the  alternation  of  a  desperate  duel.  The  occupations  which 
he  followed  encroached,  in  their  opinion,  upon  the  article  of  jRUangowan's 
gentry ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  gradually  to  estrange  himself  from  their 
society,  and  sink  into  what  was  then  a  very  ambiguous  character,  a  gentleman 
farmer.  In  the  midst  of  his  schemes,  death  claimed  his  tribute ;  and  the 
scanty  remains  of  a  large  property  descended  upon  Godfrey  Bertram,  the 
present  possessor,  his  only  son. 

The  danger  of  the  father's  speculations  was  soon  seen.     Deprived  of  Laird 
Lewis's  personal  and  active  superintendence,  all  bis  undertakings  miscar- 
ried, and  became  either  abortive  or  perilous.     Without  a  single  spark  of 
energy  to  meet  or  repel  these  misfortunes,  (Godfrey  put  his  iaith  in  the 
activity  of  another,    lie  kept  neither  hunters,  nor  hounds,  nor  any  other 
southern  preliminaries  to  ruin ;  but,  as  has  been  observed  of  his  countrymen, 
he  kept  a  man  ofbusinessy  who  answered  the  purpose  equally  well.     Under 
this  gentleman's  supervision  small  debts  grew  into  large,  interests  were 
accumulated  upon  capitals,  moveable  bonds  became  heritable,  and   law 
charges  were  heaped  upon  all ;  though  £llangowan  possessed  so  little  the 
spirit  of  a  litigant,  that  he  was  on  two  occasions  charged  to  make  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  a  long  lawsuit,  although  he  had  never  before  heard  that 
he  had  such  cases  in  court.     Meanwhile  his  neighbours  predicted  his  final 
ruin.     Those  of  the   higher  rank,  with  some  malignity,  accounted  him 
already  a  degraded  brother.     The  lower  classes,  seeing  nothing  enviable  in 
his  situation,  marked  his  embarrassments  with  more  compassion.     lie  was 
even  a  kind  of  favourite  with  them,  and  upon  the  division  of  a  common,  or 
the  holding  of  a  black-fishing  or  poaching-eourt,  or  any  similar  occasion, 
when  they  conceived  themselves  oppressed  by  the  gentry,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  saying  to  each  other,  **Ah,  if  Ellangowan,  honest  man,  had  his  ain 
that  his  forbears  had  afore  him,  he  wadna  see  the  puir  folk  trodden  down 
this  gait."     Meanwhile,  this  general  good  opinion  never  prevented  their 
taking  advantaci;?  of  him  on  all  possible  occasions — turning  their  cattle  into 
his  parks,  stealing  his  wood,  snooting  his  game,  and  so  forth,  **for  the 
Laird,  honest  man,  he'll  never  find  it, — ^he  never  minds  what  a  puir  body 
does." — Pedlars,  gipsies,  tinkers,  vagrants  of  all  descriptions,  roosted  about 
his  out-houses,  or  harboured  in  hif  kitchen;  and  the  Laird,  who  was  "nae 
nice  body,"  but  a  thorough  gossip,  like  most  weak  men,  found  recompense 
for  his  hospitality  in  the  pleasure  of  questioning  them  on  the  news  of  the 
country  side. 

A  circumstance  arrested  Ellangowan's  progress  on  the  high  road  to  ruin. 
This  was  his  marriage  with  a  lady  who  haa  a  portion  of  about  four  thousand 
pounds.  NobcKly  in  the  neighbourhood  could  conceive  why  she  married 
him,  and  endowed  him  with  her  wealth,  unless  because  he  had  a  tall,  hand- 
some figure,  a  good  set  of  features,  a  genteel  address,  and  a  most  perfect 
eood  humour.  It  might  be  some  additional  consideration,  that  she  was 
herself  at  the  reflecting  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  had  no  near  relations  to 
control  her  actions  or  choice. 

It  was  in  this  lady's  behalf  (confined  for  the  firat  time  after  her  marriage) 
that  the  speedy  and  active  express,  mentioned  by  the  old  dame  of  the  cot^ 
tage,  had  oeen  despatched  to  Kippletringan  on  the  night  of  Mannering's 
arrival. 

Though  we  have  said  so  much  of  the  Laird  himself,  it  still  remains  thai 
we  make  the  reader  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  his  companion.  Thin 
was  Abel  Sampson,  commonly  called,  from  his  occupation  as  a  pedai:;ogutf, 
Dominie  Sanxpson.  lie  was  of  low  birth,  but  having  evinced,  even  in*m  his 
cradle,  an  uncommon  seriousness  of  disposition,  the  poor  parents  were 
encouraged  to  hope  that  their  bairn,  as  they  expressed  lU  "might  wag  his 
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pow  in  a  ptilpit  vet."  With  an  ambitious  view  to  such  a  consummation, 
they  pinched  and  pared,  rose  early  and  lay  down  late,  ate  dry  bread  and 
drank  cold  water,  to  secure  to  Abel  the  means  of  learning.  Af can  time,  his 
tall  ungainly  figure,  his  taciturn  and  grave  manners,  and  some  ^rotesoue 
habits  of  swingme  his  limbs,  and  screwing  his  visage  while  reciting  his 
task,  made  poor  Sampson  the  ridicule  of  all  his  school-companions..  The 
same  qualities  secured  him  at  Glasgow  college  a  plentiful  share  of  the  same 
sort  of  notice.  Half  the  youthful  mob  of  "  the  yards  "  used  tii  asMemble 
regularly  to  see  Dominie  Sampson  (for  he  had  already  attainrd  that  hon- 
ourable title)  descend  the  stairs  from  the  Greek  class,  with  his  Lexicon 
under  his  arm,  his  long  mishapen  legs  sprawling  abroad,  and  keeping 
awkward  time  to  the  play  of  his  immense  shoulder-blades,  as  they  raised 
and  depressed  the  loose  and  threadbare  black  coat  which  was  his  constant 
and  only  wear.  When  he  spoke,  the  efforts  of  the  professor  (professor  of 
divinity  though  he  wa^)  were  totally  inadequate  to  restrain   the  inextin- 

fuishable  laughter  of  the  students,  and  sometimes  even  to  reproHs  his  own. 
'he  long,  sallow  visage,  the  goggle  eyes,  the  huge  under-jaw,  which  app'^ared 
not  to  open  and  shut  by  an  act  of  volition,  but  to  be  dropped  and  hoisted  up 
again  by  some  complicated  machinery  within  the  inner  man, — ^the  harsh 
and  dissonant  voice,  and  the  screech-owl  notes  to  which  it  was  exalted  when 
he  was  exhorted  to  pronounce  more  distinctly, — all  added  frenh  subject  for 
mirth  to  the  torn  cloak  and  shattered  shoe,  which  have  afforded  legitimate 
subjects  of  raillery  against  the  poor  scholar,  from  Juvenal's  time  downward. 
It  was  never  known  that  Sampson  either  exhibited  irritability  at  this  ill 
usage,  or  made  the  least  attempt  to  retort  UDon  his  torment4)rs.  lie  slunk 
from  college  by  the  most  secret  paths  he  coula  discover,  and  plunged  himself 
into  his  miserable  lodging,  where,  for  eightcen-pence  a-week,  he  was  allowed 
the  benefit  of  a  straw  mattrass,  and,  if  nis  landlady  was  in  a  good  humour, 
permission  to  study  his  task  by  her  fire.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  he 
obtained  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  some  acquainir 
ance  with  the  sciences. ' 

In  progress  of  time,  Abel  Sampson,  probationer  of  divinity,  was  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  a  preacher,  but,  alas  1  partly  from  his  ovm  bashful ness, 
partly  owing  to  a  strong  and  obvious  disposition  to  risibility,  which  pervaded 
the  congregation  upon  nis  first  attempt,  he  became  totally  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding in  his  intended  discourse — ^ea«ped,  grinned,  hideously  rolled  his 
eyes  ttll  the  congregation  thought  tnem  flying  out  of  his  head — shut  the  ' 
Bible— stumbled  down  the  pulpit-stairs,  trampling  upon  the  old  women  who 
generally  take  their  station  tliere, — and  was  ever  after  designated  as  a 
"  stickit  minister.''  And  thqs  he  wandered  back  to  his  own  country,  with 
blighted  hopes  and  prospects,  to  share  the  povf*rty  of  his  parents.  As  he 
bad  neither  friend  nor  confident,  hardly  even  an  acquaintance,  no  one  had 
the  means  of  observing  closely  how  Dominie  Sampson  bore  a  disappointment 
which  supplied  the  whole  town  with  a  week's  sport.  It  would  Ih)  endless 
eren  to  mention  the  numerous  jokes  to  which  it  gave  birth, — ^from  a  ballad, 
ealled  ••  Sampson's  Riddle,"  written  upon  the  subject  by  a  smart  young 
•tudent  of  humanity — to  the  sly  hope  of  the  Principal,  that  the  fugitive  had 
not,  in  imitation  of  his  mighty  namesake,  taken  the  college  gatett  along  with 
him  in  his  retreat. 

To  all  appearance,  the  equanimity  of  Sampson  was  unshaken.  He  sought 
to  assist  his  parents  by  teaching  a  school,  and  soon  had  plenty  of  scholars, 
but  very  few  fees.  In  fact,  he  taught  the  sons  of  farmers  for  what  they 
shose  to  ^ive  him,  and  the  poor  tor  nothing;  and,  to  the  shame  of  the 
former  be  it  spoken,  the  pedagogue's  gains  never  equalled  those  of  a  skilful 
ploughman.     He  wrote,  however,  a  good  hand,  and  added  something  to  his 

Pittance  by  copying  accounts  and  writing  letters  for  Ellangowan.     By 
egrees,  the  Laird,  who  was  much  estranged  from  general  socitity,  became 
l^trtial  ti'  that  of  Dominie  Sampson.     Conversation,  it  is  true,  was  out  of 
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ihe  question,  bat  the  Dominie  was  a  good  listener,  and  stirred  the  fiie  with 
some  address.  lie  attempted  eTen  to  snuff  the  candles,  but  was  unsuo- 
cessful,  and  relinquished  that  ambitious  post  of  courtesy,  after  having 
twice  reduced  the  parlour  to  total  darkness.  So  his  civilities,  thereaiter, 
were  confined  to  takine  off  his  glass  of  ale  in  exactly  Uie  same  time  and 
measure  with  the  Laird,  and  in  uttering  certain  indistinct  murmurs  of 
acquiescence  at  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  winding  stories  of  £llan« 
gowan. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  presented  for  the  first  time  to  Mannering 
his  taU,  gaunt,  awkward,  bony  figure,  attired  in  a  threadbare  suit  of  black, 
with  a  coloured  handkerchief,  not  over  clean,  about  his  sinewy,  scraggy 
neck,  and  his  nether  person  arrayed  in  grey  breeches,  dark-blue  stockings, 
clouted  shoe«,  and  small  copper  buckles. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  those  two  persons,  in 
whose  society  Mannering  now  found  himself  comfortably  seated. 


C|a{ittr  t|t  ^\ti. 


Do  Bot  Um  hiii'ivii  of  all 

R«lftt«  miiacwkiM  pmai^M. 

Of  tlraaKr  turn*  in  the  wurld'b  aflhin^ 

Tonamm  bf  Astroluftitn,  Snuth-M^an, 

dnklaaiw.  laaread  OaaathUaoi, 

AMd  aaoM  tbat  hara  writ  alauMckat 

HUDUMS. 

The  circumstances  of  the  landlady  were  pleaded  to  Mannering—- first  m 
an  apology  for  her  not  appearinf^  to  welcome  her  guest,  and  for  those  defi- 
ciences  in  his  entertainment  which  her  attention  might  have  supplied,  and 
then  as  an  excuse  for  pressinjj  an  extra  bottle  of  gotSl  wine. 

"  I  cannot  weel  sleep,"  said  the  Laird,  with  the  anxious  feelings  of  a 
father  in  such  a  predicament,  ''till  I  hear  she's  gotten  ower  with  it— and 
if  you,  sir,  are  not  very  sleepry,  and  would  do  me  and  the  Dominie  the 
honour  to  sit  up  wi'  us,  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  detain  you  very  late.  Luekie 
Ilowatson  is  very  expeditious ; — there  was  ance  a  lass  that  was  in  that  way 
—  she  did  not  five  far  from  hereabouts — ye  needna  shake  your  head  and 
groan,  Dominie — I  am  sure  the  kirk  dues  were  a'  weel  paid,  and  what  can 
man  do  mair  ? — it  was  laid  till  her  ere  she  had  a  sark  ower  her  head ;  and 
the  man  that  she  since  wadded  does  not  think  her  a  pin  the  waur  for  the 
misfortune.  —  They  live,  Mr.  Mannering,  by  the  shore-side,  at  Annan,  and 
a  mair  decent,  orderly  couple,  with  six  as  fine  bairns  as  ye  would  wish  to 
see  plash  in  a  salt-water  dub ;  and  little  curlie  Godfrey — that's  the  eldest 
the  come  o'  will,  as  I  may  say  —  he*s  on  board  an  excise  yacht ;  I  hae  a 
coudin  at  the  board  of  excise  —  that's  Commissioner  Bertram ;  he  got  his 
commissionership  in  the  great  contest  for  the  county,  that  ye  must  have 
heard  of,  for  it  was  ap{>eal^  to  the  House  of  Commons :  now  I  should  have 
voted  there  for  the  Laird  of  Balruddery ;  but  ve  see  mv  father  was  a  Ja- 
cobite, and  out  with  Kenmore,  so  he  never  took  the  oaths ;  and  I  ken  not 
weel  how  it  was,  but  all  that  I  could  do  and  say,  they  keepit  me  off  the  roU, 
though  mv  agent,  that  had  a  vote  upon  my  estate,  ranked  as  a  good  vote /or 
auld  Sir  Thomas  KittlecoUrt  But  to  return  to  what  I  was  sayingi  Luokit 
Ilowatson  is  very  expeditious,  for  this  lass" 

Here  the  desultory  and  long-winded  narrative  of  the  Laird  was  interrupted 
by  the  voice  of  some  one  ascending  the  stairs  from  the  kitchen  story,  Mud 
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•mging  at  full  pitch  of  Yoice.  The  high  notes  were  too  shrill  for  a  loaii^ 
the  low  seemed  too  deep  for  a  woman.  The  words^  as  far  as  fifannering 
eottld  distinguish  them,  seemed  to  run  thus : 

Cannf  nmiment,  lucfcy  flt ; 

IstiM  latiyliffbteryelT 

B«  it  lad  i>r  be  it  lawij 

Sign  wi'  cruH  and  sain  wi'  niasa. 

'*  It's  Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipsy,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  sinner/'  said  Mr.  Ber 
tram.  The  Dominie  groaned  deeply,  uncrossed  bis  legs,  drew  in  the  huge 
tplay  foot  which  his  former  posture  had  extended,  placed  it  perpendicularly, 
and  stretched  the  other  limb  over  it  instead,  puffing  out  between  whiles 
huge  volumes  of  tobacco-smoke.  "  What  needs  ye  groan.  Dominie  ?  I  am 
•ure  Meg's  sangn  do  nae  ill." 

"  Nor  good  neither,"  answered  Dominie  Sampson,  in  a  Toice  whose  un< 
tuneable  harshness  corresponded  with  the  awkwardness  of  his  figure.  They 
were  the  first  words  which  Mannering  had  heard  him  speak ;  and  as  he  had 
been  watching  with  some  "^uriosity  wnen  this  eating,  drinking,  moving,  and 
smoking  automaton  would  perform  the  part  of  speaking,  he  was  a  good 
deal  diverted  with  the  harsh  titubor  tones  which  issued  fiK>m  him.  But  at 
this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Meg  Merrilies  entered. 

Iler  appearance  made  Mannering  stiiirt.  She  was  full  six  feet  high,  wore 
a  man's  greatcoat  over  the  rest  of  her  dreos,  had  in  her  hand  a  goodly  sloe- 
thorn  cudgel,  and  in  all  points  of  equipment,  except  her  petticoats,  seemed 
rather  masculine  than  feminine.  Iler  dark  elf-locks  shot  out  like  the  snakes 
of  the  fforgpn,  between  an  old-fashioned  bonnet  called  a  bongrace,  height- 
ening the  singular  effect  of  her  strone  and  weather-beaten  features,  which 
they  partly  shadowed,  while  her  eye  had  a  wild  roll  ^at  indicated  som^ 
thing  like  real  or  affected  insanity. 

"Aweel,  EUangowan,"  she  said,  '^wad  ii  no  bae  been  a  bonnie  thing  an 
the  leddy  had  been  brought  to  bed  and  me  at  the  fair  o'  Drumshourloch,  no 
kenning,  nor  dreaming  a  word  about  it?  Wha  was  to  hae  keepit  awa  the 
worriecows,  I  trow? — ay,  and  the  elves  and  eyre-carlings  frae  the  bonny 
bairn,  grace  be  wi'  it?  Ay,  or  said  Saint  Colme's  charm  for  its  sakei,  the 
dear?"    And  without  waiting  an  answer,  she  began  to  sing— 

Trefoil,  venrain.  JohnVwort.  dill, 
Nimlen  witnhea  of  tlieir  will; 
WacI  ia  them,  that  weel  maj 
Fait  Qpun  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Saint  Bride  and  her  tirat. 
Saint  Cnlnic  and  his  eat. 
Saint  Michael  and  his  spear, 
Keep  the  boose  trma  reu  aiid 


This  charm  she  sung  to  a  wild  tune,  in  a  high  and  shrill  voice,  and  enttinff 
three  capers  with  such  strength  and  agility  as  almost  to  touch  the  roof  of 
the  room,  concluded,  "And  now.  Laird,  will  ye  no  order  me  a  tass  o' 
brandv  ?" 

'*  That  you  shall  have,  Meg — Sit  down  yont  there  at  the  door,  and  tell  as 
what  news  ye  have  heard  at  the  fair  o'  Drumshourloch." 

**  Troth,  Laird,  and  there  was  muckle  want  o'  you,  and  the  like  o'  you ; 
for  there  was  a  whin  bonnie  lassee  there,  forbye  myseU,  and  deil  ane  to  gie 
them  hansels." 

"  Wcel,  Meg,  and  how  mony  gipsies  were  sent  to  the  tolbooth  V 

"  Troth,  but  three,  Laird,  for  there  were  nae  mair  in  the  fair,  b^  myself 
as  I  said  before,  and  I  e'en  gae  them  leg-bail,  for  there's  nae  ease  m  dealing 
vri'  quarreleome  fowk.  And  there's  Dunbog  has  warned  the  Red  Rotten 
and  John  Young  aff  his  grunds^- black  be  his  cast!  he's  nae  gentleman, 
nor  drap's  bluid  o'  gentleman,  wad  grudge  twa  gangrel  puir  oodles  the 
•helter  o*  a  waste  house,  and  the  thristles  by  the  road-side  for  a  bit  cuddy, 
Lid  die  bits  o'  rotten  birk  to  boil  their  drap  parritch  wi'.    Weel.  there's 
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ane  abune  a'-^bul  we'll  see  if  the  red  cock  craw  not  in  his  bonnie  barii- 
jard  ae  morning  before  day-dawning." 

**  Hush  1  Meg,  hush !  hu8h !  that's  not  safe  talk." 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  said  Mannering  to  Sampson,  in  an  under  tone. 

"  Fire-raising,"  antiwered  the  laconic  Dominie. 

"  Who,  or  what  is  she,  in  the  name  of  wonder !" 

'  Harlot,  thief,  witch,  and  gipsy,''  answered  Sampson  again. 

**  0  troth,  Laird,"  continued  Meg,  during  this  by-talk,  "  if  s  but  to  the 
like  o'  you  ane  can  open  their  heart.  Ye  see,  they  say  Dunbog  is  nae  mair 
a  gentleman  than  the  blunker  that's  biggit  the  bonnie  house  down  in  the 
howm.  But  the  like  o'  you.  Laird,  that's  a  real  gentlemen  for  sae  mony 
hundred  years,  and  never  hunds  puir  fowk  aff  your  grund  as  if  they  were 
mad  tykes,  nane  o'  our  fowk  wad  stir  yonr  gear  if  ye  had  as  mony  capons 
as  there's  leaves  on  the  trysting-tree. — And  now  some  o'  ye  maun  lay  aown 
your  watch,  and  tell  me  the  very  minute  o'  the  hour  the  wean's  born,  and 
I'll  spae  its  fortune." 

"Ay,  but,  Meg,  we  shall  not  want  your  assistance,  for  here's  a  student 
from  Oxford  that  kens  much  better  than  you  how  to  spae  its  fortune  —  he 
does  it  by  the  stars." 

**  Certamly,  sir,"  said  Mannering,  entering  into  the  simple  humour  of  his 
landlord,  "I  will  calculate  his  nativity  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Tripli* 
cities,  as  recommended  by  Pythagoras,  Hippocrates,  Diodes,  and  Avicenna. 
Or  I  will  begin  ab  hora  quesiionis,  as  Ualy,  Mcssuliala,  Ganwehis,  and  Guide 
Bonatus,  have  recommended." 

One  of  Sampson's  great  recommendations  to  the  favoor  of  Mr.  Bertram 
was,  that  he  never  detected  the  most  gross  attempt  at  imposition,  so  that 
the  Laird,  whose  humble  efforts  at  jocularity  were  chiefly  confined  to  what 
were  called  bites  and  bamsy  since  denominated  hoaxes  and  quizzes,  had  the 
fairest  possible  subject  of  wit  in  the  unsuspecting  Dominie.  It  is  true,  he 
never  laughed,  or  joined  in  the  laugh  which  his  own  simplicity  afforded  — 
nay,  it  is  said  he  never  laughed  but  once  in  his  life ;  and  on  that  memorable 
occasion  his  landlady  miscarried,  partly  tlirough  surpriiie  at  the  event  itself, 
and  partly  from  terror  at  the  hideous  grimaces  which  attended  this  unusual 
cachmnation.  The  onl^  effect  which  the  discovery  of  such  impositions  pro- 
duced upon  this  saturnine  personage  was,  to  extort  an  ejaculation  of  "  Pro- 
digious 1"  or  "Very  facetious!"  pronounced  syllabically,  but  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  own  countenance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  turned  a  gaunt  and  ghastly  stare  upon  the 
youthful  astrologer,  and  seemed  to  doubt  if  he  had  rightly  understood  his 
answer  to  his  patron. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  Mannering,  turning  towards  him,  "you  may  be 
one  of  those  unhappy  persons  who,  their  dim  eyes  being  unable  to  penetrate 
the  starry  spheres,  ana  to  discern  therein  the  decrees  of  heaven  at  a  distance, 
have  their  hearts  barred  against  conviction  by  prejudice  and  misprision." 

"  Truly,"  said  Sampson,  "  I  opine  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Knight,  ani 
amwhile  master  of  his  majesty's  mint,  that  the  (pretended)  science  of  as- 
trology is  altogether  vain,  frivolous,  and  unsatisfactory."  And  here  he 
reposed  his  oracular  jaws. 

"  Really,"  resumed  the  traveller,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  gentleman  of  your 
learning  and  gravity  labouring  under  such  strange  blindness  and  delusion. 
Will  you  place  the  brief,  the  modern,  and  as  i  may  say,  the  vernacular 
name  of  Isaac  Newton,  in  opposition  to  the  ^ave  and  sonorous  authorities 
of  Dariot,  Bonatus,  Ptolemy,  llaly,  Eztler,  Dieterick,  Naibob,  Harfurt,  Zael, 
Taustettor,  Agrippa,  Duretus,  Maginus,  Origen,  and  Argol?  Do  not  Ohris- 
uans  and  Heathens,  and  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  poets  and  philosophers, 
unite  in  allowing  the  starry  influences?" 

**  Communis  error — it  is  a  general  mistake,"  answered  the  inflezih)« 
Dominie  Sampson. 
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*'  Not  80,"  replied  the  young  Englishman ;  "  it  is  a  general  and  veli- 
grounded  belief. 

"  It  is  the  resource  of  cheaters,  knaves,  and  cozeners,"  said  Sampson. 

**  Ahusus  non  toUU  uaum :  the  abuse  of  anything  doth  not  abrogate  the 
lawful  use  thereof." 

During  this  discussion,  Ellangowan  was  somewhat  like  a  woodcock 
oaught  in  his  own  springe.  He  turned  his  face  alternately  from  the  ons 
fpokesman  to  the  other,  and  began,  from  the  gravity  with  which  Mannerinf 
plied  his  adversary,  and  the  learning  which  ho  displayed  in  the  controversy, 
CO  give  him  credit  for  being  half  serious.  As  for  Meg,  she  fixed  her  bcwil* 
dered  eyes  upon  the  astrologer,  overpowered  by  a  jargon  more  mysterious 
than  her  own. 

Mannering  pressed  his  advantage,  and  ran  over  all  the  hard  terms  of  art 
which  a  tenacious  memory  supplied,  and  which,  from  circumstances  here- 
ajflcr  to  be  noticed,  had  been  familiar  to  him  in  early  youth. 

Signs  and  planets,  in  aspects  sextile,  quartile,  trine,  conjoined  or  oppo* 
site ;  houses  of  heaven,  with  their  cusps,  hours,  and  minutes ;  Almuten, 
Almochoden,  Anahibazon,  Catahibaxon ;  a  thousand  tcrm«  of  equal  sound 
and  significance,  poured  thick  and  threefold  upon  the  unsh  .'inking  Dominie, 
whose  stubborn  incredulity  bore  him  out  against  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless 
storm. 

At  length  the  joyful  annunciation  that  the  lady  had  p  resented  her  hus- 
band with  a  fine  boy,  and  was  (oT  course)  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
broke  off  this  intercourse.  Mr.  Bertram  hastened  to  the  lady's  apartment, 
Meg  Merrilies  descended  to  the  kitchen  to  secure  her  share  of  the  groanint' 
malt,*  and  the  "  kon-no ;"  and  Mannering,  after  looking  at  his  watch,  ana 
noting  with  great  exactness  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  birth,  requested, 
with  becoming  gravity,  that  the  Dominie  would  conduct  him  to  some  place 
where  he  might  have  a  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  schoolmaster,  without  further  answer,  rose,  and  threw  open  a  door 
half-sashcd  with  glass,  which  led  to  an  old-fashioned  terrace-walk,  behind 
the  modern  house,  communicating  with  the  platform  on  which  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  castle  were  situated.  The  wind  nad  arisen,  and  swept  before  it 
the  clouds  which  had  formerly  obscured  the  sky.  The  moon  was  high,  and 
at  the  full,  and  all  the  lesser  satellites  of  heaven  shone  forth  in  cloudless 
effulgence.  The  scene  which  tlieir  light  presented  to  Mannering  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unexpected  and  striking. 

We  have  observed,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  journey  our  traveller 
approached  the  sea-shore,  without  being  aware  how  nearly,  lie  now  pei^ 
onved  that  the  ruins  of  Ellangowan  castle  were  situated  upon  a  promontory, 
or  projection  of  rock,  which  formed  one  side  of  a  small  and  placid  bay  on 
the  sea-shore.  The  modem  mansion  was  placed  lower,  though  closely 
adjoining,  and  the  ground  behind  it  descended  to  the  sea  by  a  small  swellr- 
ing  green  bank,  divided  into  levels  by  natural  terraces  on  which  grew  some 
old  trees,  and  terminating  upon  the  white  sand.  The  other  side  of  the  bay, 
opposite  to  the  old  castle,  was  a  sloping  and  varied  promontory,  covered 
ehiefiy  with  copsewood,  which  on  that  favoured  coast  grows  almost  within 
watermark.  A  fisherman's  cottage  peeped  from  among  the  trees.  Even  at 
this  dead  hour  of  night  there  were  lights  moving  upon  the  shore,  probably 
Occasioned  by  the  unloading  a  smuggling  lugger  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 

*  TImi  orwmmff  malt  mentioned  m  th«  text  was  the  ale  tfrewatl  for  the  purpnae  of  beiiiir  tlrunk  after  the  lady 
Of  giKMlwife's  waft  deliTery.  The  ken  no  has  a  nnirn  niirient  mjurae,  and  {wrhapa  the  cu^tiim  mny  be  derived 
fhoni  tk  H  aecrer  ntes  of  the  Bona  Dm.  A  larffc  and  rirh  cheese  was  nitt<io  \tf  thp  women  of  the  familj,  with 
freat  nflfectation  of  ttecrnov.  for  the  refreshnitint  of  the  eowtpa  who  w«ra  Ui  attemJ  at  the  atnin  miauie.  Thia 
waM  the  ken-na,  so  rj«i!ed  bvcaiiKe  \\»  exisUnioe  was  secret  (ihat  in,  preMinieil  t^i  he  so)  from  nil  thr  males  of 
Uie  familv.  but  especially  fiom  ihe  htwbaiul  and  masier  Ife  was,  ncrurdin^ly,  ezpenied  in  conduct  himself 
aa  tf  lit*  knew  of  no  such  preparation,  to  net  as  if  dHsirons  to  prPKs  llit*  reriiale  iroesis  to  refreshments,  and  to 
B9eri.  MurprlsKtl  at  ihetr  ohsimaie  refiiMd.  But  the  instant  n\s  ImcIc  wits  inmrd.  the  Arm-no  was  priMluced; 
^nd  aO-er  all  hud  eaten  tht^ir  (ill,  wiih  a  proper  acccMiipaniment  of  the  groaning  maU,  the  remainder  v 
4*rideil  among  the  gossips,  aach  carrjring  a  lan^e  p<»rtion  home  with  the  aanM  affeotatioo  of  great  aecreev 
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which  was  lying  in  the  bay.  On  the  light  fWnn  the  saahed  door  of  iha 
house  being  observed,  a  halloo  from  the  yessel,  of  "  Ware  hawk !  Doum 
the  glim  I"  alarmed  those  who  were  on  shore,  and  the  lights  instantly  dis- 
appeared. 

It  was  one  hour  after  midnight,  and  the  prospect  around  was  loTely.  The 
grey  old  towers  of  the  ruin,  partly  entire,  partly  Ixroken  —  here  bearing  the 
rusty  weather  stains  of  ages,  and  there  partifilly  mantled  with  ivy,  strewed 
alon^  the  'verge  of  tiie  dark  rock  whicn  rose  on  Mannering's  right  hand. 
In  his  front  was  the  quiet  bay,  whose  little  waves,  en  ping  and  sparkling 
to  the  moonbeams,  rolled  successively  along  its  surface,  and  dashed  with  a 
soft  and  murmurine  ripple  against  the  silvery  beach.  To  the  left  the  woods 
advanced  far  into  the  ocean,  waving  in  the  moonlight  along  ground  of  an 
undulating  and  varied  form,  and  presenting  these  varieties  of  light  and 
shade,  and  that  interesting  combination  of  glade  and  thicket,  upon  which 
the  eye  delights  to  rest,  charmed  with  what  it  sees,  yet  curious  to  pierce 
still  deeper  wto  the  intricacies  of  the  woodland  scenery.  Above  rolled  the 
planets,  each,  by  its  own  liquid  orbit  of  light,  distinguished  from  the  infe- 
rior or  more  distant  stars.  So  strangely  can  imagination  deceive  even  those 
by  whose  volition  it  has  been  excited,  thr^t  Mannering,  while  gazing  upon 
these  brilliant  bodies,  was  half  inclined  to  believe  in  the  influence  ascrioed 
to  them  by  superstition  over  human  events.  But  Mannering  was  a  youth* 
ful  lover,  and  might  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  feelings  so  exquisitely 
expressed  by  a  modem  poet : 


For  fkhle  ii  Lore'i  world,  his  home,  his  hirth-p)i 

Dchirhtedljr  dweUs  he  'mnur  fnva,  mkI  laliwiiaoa. 

And  spirita.  Bud  dviwbUNlljr  ttebcvM 

Pivinitifls,  nein|(  himwlf  dirine. 

The  inteHiKiMe  fornw  of  MRieiit  poeta. 

The  fair  homaoiiies  of  ohl  reliKioo. 

The  power,  the  benvlf,  aad  the  mnjeety. 

That  had  their  hiiuiita  la  dale,  or  pi*?  moantAina, 

Or  forest,  hy  alow  atrearo.  or  penhf.?  vprini^. 

Or  ehasma  and  watVy  depthe  — all  ilieae  have  vanish 'd— 

They  hve  no  kniieer  id  the  faith  of  reaaoo ! 

Bat  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  lanfraare,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  hnnit  hack  the  old  naotea. 

And  to  yon  vtarry  world  they  bi>w  ane  font;. 

Spirits  or  irtMb.  that  «sed  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  wirh  their  fhend.  and  to  the  lorsr 

Yonder  I  hey  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  inflnenoe  down ;  and  eten  at  this  day 

Tis  J>i|>itor  who  hrincs  whatever  is  jtreot. 

And  Venus  who  hribKt  every  thin^  that's  fair. 

Such  musings  soon  gave  way  to  others.     "Alas!"  he  mutter^xi,  **my 

S»od  old  tutor,  who  used  to  enter  so  deep  into  the  controversy  between 
eydon  and  Chambers  on  the  subject  of  Astrology, — he  would  have  looked 
upon  the  scene  with  other  eyes,  and  would  have  seriously  endeavoured  to 
discover  from  the  respective  positions  of  these  luminaries  their  probable 
effects  on  the  destiny  of  the  new-born  infant,  as  if  the  courses  or  emana- 
tions of  the  stars  superseded,  or,  at  least,  were  co-ordinate  with,  Divine 
Providence.  Well,  rest  be  with  him  I  —  he  instilled  into  me  enoughs  of 
knowledge  for  erecting  a  scheme  of  nativity,  and  therefore  will  1  presently 
go  about  it."  So  saying,  and  having  noted  the  position  of  the  principal 
planetary  bodies,  Guy  Mannering  returned  to  the  house.  The  Laird  met 
nim  in  the  parlour,  and  acqa'^inting  him,  with  great  glee,  that  the  boy  was  m 
fine  healthy  little  fellow,  seemed  rather  disposed  to  press  further  convi- 
viality. I^  admitted,  however,  Mannering's  plea  of  weariness,  and,  cos 
ducting  him  Ibo  hjs  sleeping  apartment,  lefl  him  to  repose  for  the  ev^Alog. 
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Ci|a]ttti  tilt  /ottrt^. 


•nd  Me  I  tnM  tnine  owb  e^M, 
A  teiful  tica  atanda  in  Uie  hoow  of  lift, 
An  mmnf ;  a  fltad  larka  close  behind 
Tke  ndiwoe  of  Uif  pleoet— O  be  warned  I 

OouauataM,  fivm  Bohillb. 

The  belief  in  aetrologj  was  almost  nniveraal  in  the  middle  of  the  sefen- 
keenth  century;  it  bcfean  to  waver  and  become  doubtfol  towards  the  close  of 
that  period,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  the  art  fell  into  general 
disrepute,  and  even  general  ridicule.  Yet  it  still  retained  many  partisans, 
even  in  the  seats  of  learning.  Grave  and  studious  men  were  loth  to  relin- 
quish the  oalculatioiis  which  nad  early  become  the  principal  objects  of  their 
studies,  and  felt  reluctant  to  descend  from  the  predominating  height  to 
which  a  supposed  insight  into  futurity,  by  the  power  of  consulting  abstract 
influences  and  conjunctions,  had  exalted  them  over  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Among  those  who  cherished  this  imaginary  privilege  with  undoubting 
iaith,  was  an  old  clergyman,  with  whom  Mannering  was  placed  during  his 
youth,  lie  wasted  his  eyes  in  observing  the  stars,  and  his  brains  in  calcu- 
lations upon  their  various  combinations.  His  pupil,  in  early  youth,  natu- 
rally caught  some  portion  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  laboured  for  a  time  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  technical  process  of  astrological  research ;  so 
th94,  before  he  became  convinced  of  its  absurdity,  William  Lilly  himself 
would  have  allowed  him  "a  curious  fancy  and  piercing  judgment  in  resolv- 
ing a  question  of  nativity." 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  arose  as  early  in  the  morning  as  the  shortness 
of  the  dar  permitted,  and  proceeded  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  the  young 
heir  of  Ellangowan.  lie  undertook  the  task  secundum  artem^  as  well  to 
keep  up  appearances,  as  from  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  know  whether  he  yet 
remembered,  and  could  practise,  the  imaginary  science.  lie  accordingly 
erected  his  scheme,  or  figure  of  heaven,  diviaed  into  its  twelve  houses, 
placed  his  planets  therein  according  to  the  Ephemeris,  and  rectified  their 
position  to  the  hour  and  moment  of  the  nativity.  Without  troubling  our 
readers  with  the  general  prognostications  which  judicial  astrology  would 
have  inferred  from  these  circumstances,  in  this  diagram  there  was  one  sig* 
nificator  which  pressed  remarkably  upon  our  astrologer's  attention.  Mars 
having  dignity  m  the  cusp  of  the  twelfth  house,  threatened  captivity,  or 
sudden  and  violent  death,  to  the  native;  and  Mannering  having  recourse  to 
those  further  rules  by  which  diviners  pretend  to  ascertain  the  vehemency 
of  this  evil  direction,  obnerved  from  the  result,  that  three  periods  would  be 
particularly  htuardous  —  h\a  Jlflh  —  his  tenth  —  his  twenty^rsi  year. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Mannering  had  once  before  tried  a 
similar  piece  of  foolery,  at  the  instance  of  Sophia  Well  wood,  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  that  a  similar  conjunction  of  planetary  influ- 
ence threatened  her  with  death,  or  imprisonment,  in  her  thirty-ninth  year. 
She  was  at  this  time  eighteen ;  so  that,  according  to  the  result  of  the  scheme 
in  both  cases,  the  same  year  threatened  her  with  the  same  misfortune  that 
was  presaged  to  the  native  or  infant,  whom  that  night  had  introduced  into 
the  world.  Struck  with  this  coincidence,  Mannering  repeated  his  calcula- 
tions ;  and  the  result  approximated  the  events  predicted,  until,  at  length, 
the  same  month,  and  day  of  the  month,  seemed  assigned  as  the  period  of 
peril  to  both. 

It  will  be  readily  believed,  that,  in  mentioning  this  circumstance,  we  lay 
QO  weight  whatever  upon  the  pretended  information  thus  conveyed.  But  it 
iiWn  happens,  such  is  our  natural  love  for  the  maryeUous,  that  wo  willingly 
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coDtri)  ute  our  own  efforts  to  beguile  our  better  jndgmonts.  Whether  tlM 
coincidence  which  I  have  mentioned  was  really  one  of  those  singular 
chances,  wliich  sometimes  happen  against  all  ordinary  calculations;  of 
whether  Mannering,  bewilderea  amid  the  arithmetical  labyrinth  and  tech- 
nical jargon  of  astrology,  had  insensibly  twice  followed  the  same  clew  to 
guide  him  out  of  the  maze ;  or  whether  his  imagination,  seduced  by  some 
point  of  apparent  resemblance,  lent  its  aid  to  make  the  similitude  between 
the  two  operations  more  exactly  accurate  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been,  it  is  impossible  to  guess ;  but  the  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  the 
results  exactly  corresponded,  was  vividly  and  indelibly  strong. 

He  could  not  help  reeling  surprise  at  a  coincidence  so  singular  and  unex- 
pected. "  Does  the  devil  mingle  in  the  dance,  to  avenge  liimself  for  our 
trifling  with  an  art  said  to  be  of  magical  origin?  or  is  it  possible,  as  Bacon 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  admit,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  a  sober  and 
regulated  astrology,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  stars  is  not  to  be  denied, 
though  the  due  application  of  it,  by  the  knaves  who  pretend  to  practise  the 
art,  IS  greatly  to  lie  suspected  ?'' — A  moment's  consideration  of  the  subject 
induced  him  to  dismiss  this  opinion  as  fantastical,  and  only  sanctioned  by 
those  learned  men,  either  because  they  durst  not  at  once  shock  the  universal 
prejudices  of  their  age,  or  because  they  themselves  were  not  altogether  freed 
from  the  contagious  influence  of  a  prevailing  superstition.  Yet  the  result 
of  his  calculations  in  these  two  instances  left  so  unpleasing  an  impression 
on  his  mind,  that,  like  Prospero,  he  mentally  relinquished  liis  art,  and  re- 
solved, neither  in  jest  nor  earnest,  ever  again  to  practise  iudicial  astrology. 

He  hesitated  a  good  deal  what  he  should  say  to  the  Laird  of  £llangowan 
concerning  the  horoscope  of  his  first-born ;  and  at  length  resolved  plainly 
to  tell  him  the  iudgment  which  he  had  formed,  at  the  same  time  acquaint- 
ing  him  with  the  futility  of  the  rules  of  art  on  which  he  had  proceeded. 
With  this  resolution  he  walked  out  upon  the  terrace. 

If  the  view  of  the  scene  around  Ellangowan  had  been  pleasing  by  moon- 
light, it  lost  none  of  its  beauty  by  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  The  land, 
even  in  the  month  of  November,  smiled  under  its  influence.  A  steep,  but 
regular  ascent  led  from  the  terrace  to  the  neighbouring  eminence,  and  con- 
ducted Mannering  to  the  front  of  the  old  castle.  It  consisted  of  two  mas- 
sive round  towers,  projecting,  deeply  and  darkly,  at  the  extreme  angles  of 
a  curtain,  or  flat  wall,  which  united  them,  and  thus  protecting  the  main 
entrance,  that  opened  through  a  lofty  arch  in  the  centre  of  the  curtain  into 
Iho  inner  court  of  the  castle.  The  arms  of  the  family,  carved  in  freestone, 
frowned  over  the  gateway,  and  the  portal  showed  tlie  spaces  arranged  by 
tlie  architect  for  lowering  the  portcullis,  and  raising  the  draw-bridge.  A 
rude  farm-gate,  made  of  young  fir-trees  nailed  together,  now  formed  the 
only  safeguard  of  this  once  formidable  entrance.  The  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  castle  commanded  a  noble  prospect. 

The  dreary  scene  of  desolation,  through  which  Mannering's  road  had 
lain  on  the  preceding  evening,  was  excluded  from  the  view  by  some  rising 
ground,  ana  the  landscape  showed  a  pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and  dale, 
intersected  by  a  river,  which  was  in  some  places  visible,  and  hidden  in 
others,  where  it  rolled  betwixt  deep  and  wooded  banks.  The  spire  of  a 
church,  and  the  appearance  of  some  houses,  indicated  the  situation  of  a 
village  at  the  place  where  the  stream  had  its  lunction  with  the  ocean.  Th« 
vales  seemed  well  cultivated,  the  little  enclosures  into  which  they  were 
divided  skirting  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  and  sometimes  carrying  their  lines 
of  straggling  hedge-rows  a  little  way  up  the  ascent.  Above  these  were 
green  pastures,  tenanted  chiefly  by  herds  of  black  cattle,  then  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  country,  whose  distant  low  gave  no  unpleasing  animation 
to  the  landscape.  The  remoter  hills  were  of  a  sterner  character,  and,  at 
still  greater  distance,  swelled  into  mountains  of  dark  heath,  bordering  the 
bo  risen  with  a  screen,  which  gave  a  defined  and  limited  boundary  to  tbe 
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eultivttted  country,  and  added,  at  the  same  time,  the  pleasing  idea,  that  il 
was  sequebtered  and  solitary.  The  sea-coast,  which  Mannering  now  daw  ij4 
its  extent,  corresponded  in  variety  and  beauty  witli  the  inland  view.  In 
some  places  it  rose  into  tall  rocks,  frequently  crowned  with  the  ruins  of 
old  buildings,  towers,  or  beacons,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  place«k 
within  sight  of  each  other,  that,  in  times  of  invasion  or  civil  war,  they 
might  communicate  by  signal  for  mutual  defence  and  protection.  £llan- 
gowan  castle  was  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  these  ruins, 
and  asserted,  from  size  and  situation,  the  superiority  which  its  founders 
were  said  once  to  have  possessed  among  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  the  di» 
tricL  In  other  places,  the  shore  was  of  a  more  gentle  description,  indented 
with  small  bays,  where  the  land  sloped  smoothly  down,  or  sent  into  the  sea 
promontories  covered  with  wood. 

A  scene  so  different  from  what  last  night's  journey  had  presaged,  pro- 
duced a  proportional  effect  upon  Mannering.  Beneath  his  eye  lay  the 
modern  house — an  awkward  mansion,  indeed,  in  point  of  architecture,  but 
well  situated,  and  with  a  warm  pleasant  exposure. —  *' How  happily/' 
thought  our  hero,  "would  life  glide  on  in  such  a  retirement!  O^  the  one 
hand,  the  striking  remnants  of  ancient  grandeur,  with  the  secret  conscious- 
ness of  family  pride  which  they  inspire ;  on  the  other,  enough  of  modem 
elegance  and  comfort  to  satisfy  every  moderate  wish.  Here  then,  and  with 
thee,  Sophia! — " 

We  shall  not  pursue  a  lover's  day-dream  any  farther.  Mannering  stood 
a  minute  with  his  arms  folded,  and  then  turned  to  the  ruined  caatle. 

On  entering  the  gateway,  he  found  that  the  rude  magnificence  of  the 
inner  court  amply  corresponded  with  the  grandeur  of  the  exterior.  On  the 
one  side  ran  a  range  of  windows,  lofty  and  large,  divided  by  carved  mulliona 
of  stone,  which  had  once  liehted  the  great  hall  of  the  castle ;  on  the  other 
were  various  buildings  of  different  heights  and  dates,  yet  so  united  as  to 

5 resent  to  the  eye  a  certain  general  effect  of  uniformity  of  front.  The 
oord  and  windows  were  ornamented  with  projections,  exhibiting  rude 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  tracery,  partly  entire  and  partly  broken  down, 
partly  covered  by  ivy  and  trailing  plants,  which  grew  luxuriantly  among 
the  ruins.  That  end  of  the  court  which  faced  the  entrance  had  also  been 
formerly  closed  by  a  range  of  buildings :  but  owing,  it  was  said,  to  ita 
having  been  battered  by  the  ships  of  the  Parliament  under  Deane,  during 
the  long  civil  war,  .this  part  of  tne  castle  was  much  more  ruinous  than  the 
rest,  and  exhibited  a  great  chasm,  through  which  Mannering  could  observe 
the  sea,  and  the  little  vessel  (an  armed  lugger)  which  retained  her  station 
in  the  centre  of  the  bay.*  While  Mannering  was  gasing  around  the  ruins* 
he  heard  from  the  interior  of  an  apartment  on  the  left  hand  the  voice  of 
the  gipsy  he  had  seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  soon  found  an  aper- 
ture tnrough  which  he  could  observe  her  without  being  himself  visible ; 
and  could  not  help  feeling  that  her  figure,  her  employment,  and  her  situa- 
tion, conveyed  the  exact  impression  of  an  ancient  sibyl. 

She  sate  upon  a  broken  corner-stone  in  the  angle  of  a  paved  apartment 
part  of  which  she  had  swept  clean  to  afford  a  smooth  space  for  the  revolu- 
tions of  her  spindle.  A  strong  sunbeam,  through  a  lofty  and  narrow  win- 
dow, fell  upon  her  wild  dress  and  features,  and  afforded  her  light  for  her 
occupation  ;  the  rest  of  the  apartment  was  very  gloomy.  Equipt  in  a  habit 
ff  hich  mingled  the  national  dress  of  the  Scottish  common  people  with  some* 
thing  of  au  Eastern  costume,  she  spun  a  thread,  drawn  from  wool  of  three 
different  colours — black,  white,  and  grey — by  assistance  of  those  ancient 
implements  of  housewifery,  now  almost  banished  from  the  land,  the  distaff 
;ind  spindle.     As  she  spun,  she  sung  what  seemed  to  be  a  charm.    Man- 
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neriDg,  aCler  in  yaiii  attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  the  exact  wordi 
of  her  song,  afterwards  attempted  the  following  paraphrase  of  what,  firom 
a  few  intelligible  phrases,  he  concluded  to  be  its  purport:  — 


IVitt  j9,  twioe  je  I  CTen  ao 
Mingle  shatlM  of  Jojr  and  woe. 
H»pe  and  fear,  and  peace  and  atrUI, 
la  the  thread  of  hamau  Ufa. 

While  the  myiCic  twiat  ia  apinoinf. 
And  ihe  infant'ii  life  berinninr. 
Dimlj  Men  through  iwilichi  bcndiogv 
Lo,  what  varied  ahapei  attending ! 


Paaaiona  wild,  and  Polliea  van, 
Pleaaum  aoon  ezchangad  Inr  pain ; 
Doubt,  and  JealuOKf ,  and  Fear, 
In  the  magic  danoe  appear. 

Now  thejr  wax,  and  now  tb«jr  dwindle^ 
Whirling  with  the  whirling  apiadle, 
Twiat  ye.  twine  ye  I  even  an 
Mingle  human  hlusa  and  woe. 


Ere  our  translator,  or  rather  our  free  imitator,  had  arranged  these  stansat 
Id  his  head,  and  while  he  was  yet  hammering  out  a  rhyme  for  dwindle,  the 
tattk  of  the  sibyl  was  accomplished,  or  her  wool  was  expended.  She  iuok 
the  spindle,  now  charged  with  her  labours,  and  undoing  the  thread,  era- 
dutvlly  measured  it,  by  casting  it  over  her  elbow,  and  bringing  each  &op 
round  between  her  forefinger  and  thumb.  When  she  had  measured  it  out, 
■he  muttered  to  herself, — "A  hank,  but  not  a  haill  ane — the  full  years  o' 
throe  score  and  ten,  but  thrice  broken,  and  thrice  to  oop  (i.  e.  to  unite ;) 
he'll  be  a  lucky  lail  an  he  win  through  wVt." 

Our  hero  was  about  to  speak  to  the  prophetess,  when  a  voice,  hoarse  as 
the  waves  with  which  it  mingled,  halloo'd  twice,  and  with  increasing  impa- 
tience,—  **  Meg,  Meg  Merrilies ! — Gipsy — hag — tousand  deyvils !" 

*'  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming.  Captain,"  answered  Meg ;  and  in  a  moment 
OT  two  the  impatient  commander  whom  she  addressed  made  his  appearance 
from  the  broken  part  of  the  ruins. 

lie  was  apparently  a  seafaring  man,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  and 
with  a  countenance  bronzed  by  a  thousand  conflicts  with  the  north-east 
wind.  His  frame  was  prodigiously  muscular,  strone,  and  thickset ;  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if  a  man  of  much  greater  height  would  have  been  an  inade- 
quate match  in  anv  close  personal  conflict.  He  was  hard-favoured,  and, 
which  was  worse,  his  face  bore  nothing  of  the  iwtoticianee,  the  careless 
frolicsome  jollity  and  vacant  curiosity  of  a  sailor  on  shore.  These  qualities, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  any  others,  contribute  to  the  high  popularity  of  our  sea- 
men, and  the  general  good  inclination  which  our  society  expresses  towaixifl 
them.  Their  gallantry,  courage,  and  hardihood,  are  qualities  which  excite 
reverence,  and  perhaps  rather  humble  pacific  landsmen  in  their  presence ; 
and  neither  respect,  nor  a  sense  of  humiliation,  are  feelings  easily  combined 
with  a  familiar  fondness  towards  those  who  inspire  them.  But  the  boyish 
frolics,  the  exulting  high  spirits,  the  unreflecting  mirth  of  a  sailor,  when 
enjoying  himself  on  shore,  temper  the  more  formidable  points  of  his  charao- 
ter.  There  was  nothing  like  these  in  this  man's  face ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
surly  and  even  savage  scowl  appeared  to  darken  features  which  would  have 
been  harsh  and  unpleasant  under  anv  expression  or  modification.  '*  Where 
are  you,  Mother  Deyvilson  V*  he  said,  with  somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent^ 
though  speaking  perfectly  good  English.  *'  Donner  and  blitzen  !  we  have 
been  staying  this  half  hour.  —  Come,  bless  the  good  ship  and  the  voyage, 
and  be  curs^  to  ye  for  a  hag  of  Satan  I" 

At  tl«is  moment  he  noticed  Mannering,  who,  from  the  position  which  he 
had  taken  to  watch  Meg  Merrilies's  incantations,  had  the  appearance  of 
B«:)me  one  who  was  concealing  himself,  being  half  hidden  by  the  buttrese 
behind  which  he  stood.  The  Captain,  for  such  he  stvled  himself,  made  a 
sudden  and  startled  pause,  and  thrust  his  right  hand  into  his  bosom,  b» 
tween  his  jacket  and  waistcoat,  as  if  to  draw  some  weapon.  *'  What  cboetr, 
\>rother  ? — ^you  seem  on  tho  outlook — eh  ?" 

Ere  Mannering,  somewhat  struck  by  the  man's  gesture  and  insolent  tone 
of  voice,  hod  made  any  answer,  the  gipsy  emerged  from  her  vault  and 
joined  the  stranger.  He  questioned  her  in  an  under  tone,  looking  at  Man* 
nering—  "  A  shark  alongsido-^h  ?" 
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She  answered  in  the  same  tone  of  under-dialogue,  using  the  cant  Ian 
of  her  tribe — "  Cut  ben  whids,  and  stow  them— a  gentry  oove  of  thf 


Len."» 


The  fellow's  cloudy  visage  cleared  up.    **  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you 
sir ;  I  find  jon  are  a  visitor  of  my  friend  Mr.  Bertram^ — ^I  beg  paraon,  but 
I  took  you  for  another  sort  of  a  person." 

Mannering  replied,  '^And  you,  sir,  I  presume,  are  the  master  of  thai 
vessel  in  the  bay  V 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  I  am  Captain  Dirk  Hatteraick,  of  the  Yungfrauw  nageit- 
slaapen,  well  known  on  tnis  coast ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  name,  nor  of 
my  vessel, — no,  nor  of  my  cargo  neither,  for  that  matter.'' 

'*  I  dare  say  you  have  no  reason,  sir." 

"Tousand  donner  —  no;  Pm  all  in  the  way  of  fair  trade  —  Just  loaded 
yonder  from  Douglass,  in  the  Isle  of  Mao — neat  cogniac — real  hyson  and 
souchong  —  MechUn  lace,  if  you  want  any  —  Right  cogniac  —  We  bumped 
ashore  a  hundred  kegs  last  night" 

**  Really,  sir,  I  am  only  a  traveller,  and  have  no  sort  of  occasion  for  anjT' 
thing  of  me  kind  at  present" 

**  Why,  then,  good  morning  to  you,  for  business  must  be  minded ;  unless 
ye'U  go  aboard  and  take  schnaps,t  you  shall  have  a  pouch-full  of  tea 
ashore. — Dirk  Hatteraick  knows  how  to  be  civil." 

There  was  a  mixture  of  impudence,  hardihood,  and  suspicious  fear  about 
this  man,  which  was  inexpressibly  disgusting.  His  manners  were  those  of 
a  ruffian,  conscious  of  the  suspicion  attending  his  character,  yet  aiming  to 
bear  it  down  by  the  affectation  of  a  careless  and  hardy  familiarity.  Man- 
nering briefly  rejected  his  proffered  civilities ;  and  after  a  surly  eood  morn- 
ing, liatteraiok  retired  with  the  gipsy  to  that  part  of  the  ruins  from  which 
he  had  first  made  his  appearance.  A  very  narrow  staircase  here  went  down 
to  the  beach,  intended  probably  fur  the  convenience  of  the  garrison  during 
a  siege.  By  this  stair,  the  couple,  equally  amiable  in  appearance,  and 
respectable  by  profession,  descended  to  the  searside.  The  soi-disant  captain 
embarked  in  a  small  boat  with  two  men,  who  appeared  to  wait  fur  him.  and 
the  gipsy  remained  on  the  shore,  reciting  or  singug,  and  gesticulating  with 
ICreat  vehemence. 


WWWWN^/N^^^A/W\A^«^^/V«M^^^^V^^^^^WVN^W>^/^>M^MM^ 


C|ia]ittr  i^f  /tftji. 


■  Yott  have  fed  apon  mj  mifootim. 


Diaparked  nj  parka,  aad  fallad  ny  furaat  wooda, 
Froan  mine  own  windowii  torn  my  lioaaehokl  coat^ 
Kaaed  oat  my  impreH,  leaving  me  no  aiipi, 
Save  men*^  opinioaa  and  my  livinf  Mood, 
To  ahow  tbe  world  I  am  a  geaUemaa. 

RUHARD  IZ. 

Whev  the  boat  which  carried  the  worthy  captain  on  board  his  vessel  had 
Accomplished  that  task,  the  sails  began  to  ascend,  and  the  ship  was  got 
under  way.  She  fired  three  guns  as  a  salute  to  the  house  of  Ellangowant 
and  then  shot  away  rapidly  before  the  wind,  which  blow  off  shore,  under 
all  the  sail  she  could  crowd. 

"Ay,  ay,''  said  the  Laird,  who  had  sought  Mannering  for  some  time,  and 
now  joined  him,  *'  there  they  go— there  go  the  free-traders — there  go  Cap* 
lain  Uirk  Hatteraick,  and  the  Yungfrauw  Ilagcnslaapen,  half  Manks,  half 

«  UMaiog  -auip  yow  oooivil  lanitv  iffa—tbai  is  a  Raailaman  Irvm  tht  komm  below,    f  A  dnun  of  U«Mi 
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I>uiciim\\j»  half  de7il  I  run  out  the  boltsprit,  up  main-sail,  top  and  top-sal* 
lant  sails,  royals,  and  skyscrapers,  and  away  —  follow  who  can  I  That 
fellow,  Mr.  Mannering,  is  the  terror  of  all  the  excise  and  custom-house 
eruizers ;  they  can  make  nothins  of  him  ;  he  drubs  them,  or  he  distances 
them ; — and  speaking  of  excise,  f  come  to  bring  you  to  breakfast;  and  yov 

shall  have  some  tea,  that" 

Mannering,  by  this  time,  was  aware  that  one  thought  linked  strangely 
on  to  another  in  the  concatenation  of  worthy  Mr.  Bertram's  ideas, 

Lika  orient  prarb  at  random  ttruaf ; 

and  therefore,  before  the  current  of  his  associations  had  drifted  farther  from 
the  point  he  had  left,  he  brought  him  back  by  some  inquiry  about  Dirk 
Ilatteraick. 

'*  0  he's  a — a — gude  sort  of  blackguard  fellow  enough — ^naebody  cares  to 
trou])Ie  him — smuggler,  when  his  guns  are  in  ballast — privateer,  or  pirate, 
faith,  when  he  gets  them  mounted.  He  has  done  more  mischief  to  the 
revenue  folk  than  ony  rogue  that  ever  came  out  of  liamsey." 

"  But,  my  good  sir,  such  being  his  character,  I  wonder  he  has  any  pro* 
tection  and  encouragement  on  this  coast." 

**  Why,  Mr.  Mannering,  people  must  have  brandy  and  tea,  and  there's 
none  in  the  country  but  what  comes  this  way  —  and  then  there's  short 
accounts,  and  maybe  a  keg  or  two,  or  a  dozen  ponnde  left  at  your  stable 
door,  instead  of  a  d — d  lang  account  at  Christmas  from  Duncan  Kobb,  the 
grocer  at  Kippletringan,  who  has  aye  a  sum  to  make  up,  and  either  wants 
ready  money,  or  a  snort-dated  bill.  Now,  Ilatteraick  will  take  wood,  or 
he'll  take  bark,  or  he'll  take  barley,  or  he'll  take  just  what's  convenient  at  the 
time.  I'll  tell  you  a  gude  story  about  that.  There  was  ance  a  Laird — that's 
Macfie  of  Gudgconfora, — ^he  had  a  great  number  of  kain  hens — ^that's  hens 
that  the  tenant  pays  to  the  landlord,  like  a  sort  of  rent  in  kind — they  aye 
feed  mine  very  ill ;  Luckie  Finniston  sent  up  three  that  were  a  shame  to  be 
seen  only  last  week,  and  yet  she  has  twelve  bows  sowing  of  victual ;  indeed 
her  good  man,  Duncan  Fmniston — that's  him  that's  gone — (for  we  must  all 
die,  Mr.  Mannering,  that's  ower  true)  —  and  speaking  of  that,  let  us  live  in 
the  meanwhile,  for  here's  breakfast  on  the  table,  and  the  Dominie  ready  to 
say  tlie  grace." 

The  Dominie  did  accordingly  pronounce  a  benediction,  that  exceeded  in 
length  any  speech  which  Mannering  had  yet  heard  him  utter.  The  tea, 
which  of  course  belonged  to  the  noble  Captain  Ilatteraick's  trade,  was 
pronounced  excellent.  Still  Mannering  hinted,  though  with  due  delicacy,  at 
the.  risk  of  encouraging  such  desperate  characters:  **  Were  it  but  in  justice 
to  the  revenue,  1  should  have  supposed" ^ 

"  Ah,  the  revenue-lads"  —  for  Mr.  Bertram  never  embraced  a  general  or 
abstract  idea,  and  his  notion  of  the  revenue  was  personified  in  the  commis- 
sioners, surveyors,  comptrollers,  and  riding  oflicers,  whom  he  happened  to 
know — "the  revenue-lads  can  look  sharp  eneu^h  out  for  themselves — ^no  ane 
tioods  to  help  them — and  they  have  a'  the  soldiers  to  assist  them  besides ; — 
and  iis  to  justice — ^you'll  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Mannering, — but  I  am 
not  a  justice  of  peace." 

Mannering  assumed  the  expected  look  of  surprise,  but  thought  within 
himself  that  the  worshipful  bench  suffered  no  great  deprivation  irom  wan^ 
ing  the  assistance  of  his  good-humoured  landlord.  Mr.  Bertram  had  now 
hit  upon  one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which  he  felt  sore,  and  went  on  with 
some  energy. 

*'  No,  sir,  —  the  name  of  Godfrey  Bertram  of  Ellangowan  is  not  in  tlie 
last  commission,  though  there's  scarce  a  carle  in  the  country  that  has  a 
ploughgate  of  land,  but  what  ho  must  ride  to  quarter-session «  and  write 
J.  P.  after  his  name.  I  ken  fu'  wccl  whom  I  am  obliged  to —  Sir  Thomas 
Kittlocourt  as  good  as  tell'd  me  he  would  sit  in  my  skirts  if  he  had  not  my 
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interest  at  the  last  election ;  find  because  I  chose  to  go  with  my  own  blood 
and  third  cousin,  the  Laird  of  Balruddery,  they  keepit  me  off  the  roll  ot 
freeholders ;  and  now  there  comes  a  new  nomination  of  justices,  and  I  am 
left  out !  And  whereas  they  pretend  it  was  because  I  let  bavid  Mac-Guffog, 
the  constable,  draw  the  warrants,  and  manage  the  business  his  ain  gate,  aa 
if  I  had  been  a  nose  o'  wax,  it's  a  main  untruth ;  for  I  granted  \)ut  seYen 
warrants  in  my  life,  and  the  Dominie  wrote  every  one  of  them—  and  if  it 
oad  not  been  that  unlucky  business  of  Sandy  Mac-Gruthar^s,  that  the  con- 
stables should  have  keepit  twa  or  three  days  up  yonder  at  the  auld  castle, 
just  till  they  could  j^et  conveniency  to  send  iiim  to  the  county  jail— and  that 
cost  me  eneugh  o'  siller — But  I  ken  what  Sir  Thomas  wants  yery  weol— it 
was  just  sic  and  siclike  about  the  scat  in  the  kir^L  o'  Kilmagirdle  —  was  I 
not  entitled  to  have  the  front  gallery  fiicing  the  minister,  rauier  than  Mao- 
Crosskie  of  Creochstone,  the  son  of  Deacon  Mac-Crosskie,  the  Dumfries 
weaver  V* 

Mannering  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  these  various 
complaints. 

"  And  then,  Mr.  Mannering,  there  wat  the  story  about  the  road,  and  the 
fauld-dike — I  ken  Sir  Thomas  was  behind  there,  and  I  said  plainly  to  the 
clerk  to  the  trustees  that  I  saw  the  cloven  foot,  let  them  take  that  as  they 
like. — ^Would  any  gentleman,  or  set  of  gentlemen,  go  and  drive  a  road  right 
through  the  corner  of  a  fauld-dike,  and  take  away,  as  my  agent  observed 
to  them,  like  twa  roods  of  gude  moorland  pasture? — ^Andtlierewas  the  story 
about  choosing  the  collector  of  the  cess—" 

*'  Certainly,  sir,  it  is  hard  you  should  meet  with  any  neglect  in  a  country, 
where,  to  judge  from  the  extent  of  their  residenoe,  your  ancestors  must  have 
made  a  very  important  figure." 

"  Very  true,  Mr.  Mannering. »- 1  am  a  plain  man,  and  do  not  dwell  on 
these  things ;  and  I  must  needs  say,  I  have  little  memory  for  them ;  but  I 
wish  ye  could  have  heard  my  father's  stories  about  the  auld  fights  of  the 
Mao-Dingawaies  —  that's  the  Bertrams  that  now  is— wi'  the  Irish,  and  wi' 
the  Highlanders,  that  came  here  in  their  berlings  from  Hay  and  Cantire— 
and  how  they  went  to  the  Holy  Land  —  that  is,  to  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
wi'  a'  their  clan  at  their  heels — they  had  better  have  gaen  to  Jamaica,  like 
Sir  Thomas  Kittlecourt's  uncle — and  how  they  brought  name  relics,  like  those 
that  Catholics  have,  and  a  flag  that's  up  yonder  in  the  garret — if  they  had 
been  casks  of  Muscavado,  and  puncheons  of  mm,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  estate  at  this  day  —  but  there's  little  comparison  between  the  auld 
keep  at  Kittlecourt  and  the  castle  o'  £llangowan — I  doubt  if  the  keep's  forty 
feet  of  front.  —  But  ye  make  no  breakfast,  Mr.  Mannering;  ye're  no  eating 
your  meat  ;^-allow  me  to  recommend  some  of  the  kipper — It  was  John  Hay 
that  catcht  it,  Saturday  was  three  weeks,  down  at  tlie  stream  below  Hemp- 
seed  ford,"  Ac.  &c,  Ao, 

The  Laird,  whose  indignation  had  for  some  time  kept  him  pretty  steady 
to  one  topic,  now  launch^  forth  into  his  usual  roving  style  of  conversation, 
which  gave  Mannering  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  the  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  situation,  which,  an  hour  before,  he  had  thought  worthy  of  so  much 
envy.  Here  was  a  country  gentleman,  whose  most  estimable  quality  seemed 
his  perfect  good  nature,  secretly  fretting  himself  and  murmuring  against 
others,  for  causes  which,  compared  with  any  real  evil  in  life,  must  weigh 
like  dust  in  the  balance.  But  such  is  the  ecjual  distribution  of  Providence. 
To  those  who  lie  out  of  the  road  of  great  afflictions,  are  assigned  petty  vexa- 
tions, which  answer  all  the  purpose  of  disturbing  their  serenity ;  and  every 
reader  must  have  observed,  that  neither  natural  apathy  nor  acquired  philo- 
•ophy  can  render  country  gentlemen  insensible  to  the  grievances  which 
locur  at  elections,  quarter-sessions,  and  meetings  of  trustees. 

Ourious  to  inyestigatc  the  manners  of  the  country,  Mannering  took  thv 
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advantage  bt  a  pause  in  good  Mr.  Bertram's  string  of  storiet,  to  iuqairt 
what  Captain  Ilatteraick  so  earnestly  wanted  with  tlie  gipsy  woman. 

"Ofai,  to  bless  his  ship,  I  suppose.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Maunenng^ 
that  these  frectnu^crs,  whom  the  law  calls  smugglers,  having  no  religion, 
make  ii  all  up  in  superstition ;  and  they  have  as  many  spells,  and  charms, 
an  1  nonsense " 

'*  Vanity  and  waur  I"  said  the  Dominie :  "  it  is  a  trafficking  with  the  Evil 
One.  Spells,  periapts,  and  charms,  are  of  his  device— -choice  arrows  out  of 
Apollvon's  quiver.'' 

"  Ilold  your  peace,  Dominie — ^ye're  speaking  for  ever" — (by  the  way,  they 
were  the  first  words  the  poor  man  had  uttered  that  morning,  excepting  that 
he  said  grace,  and  returned  thanks) — "  Mr.  Mannering  cannot  get  in  a  word 
for  ye !  —  And  so,  Mr.  Mannering,  talking  of  astronomy,  ana  spells,  and 
these  matters,  have  ye  been  so  kind  as  to  consider  what  wo  were  speaking 
about  last  night?" 

"  I  begin  to  think,  Mr.  Bertram,  with  your  worthy  friend  here,  that  I 
have  been  rather  jesting  with  ed^e-tools ;  and  although  neither  you  nor  I, 
nor  any  sensible  man,  can  put  faith  in  the  predictions  of  astrology,  yet  as 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  inquiries  into  futurity,  undertaken  in  jest, 
have  in  their  results  produced  serious  and  unpleasant  effects  both  upon 
actions  and  characters,  I  really  wish  you  would  dispense  with  my  replying 
to  your  question." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  evasive  answer  only  rendered  the  Laird's 
curiosity  more  uncontrollable.  Mannering,  however,  was  determined  in  his 
own  mind,  not  to  expose  the  infant  to  the  inconveniences  which  might  have 
arisen  from  his  being  supposed  the  object  of  evil  )>rediction.  He  Siercfore 
delivered  the  paper  into  Mr.  Bertram's  hand,  and  requested  him  to  keep  it 
for  five  years  with  the  seal  unbroken,  until  the  month  of  November  was 
expired.  After  that  date  had  intervened,  he  left  him  at  liberty  to  examine 
the  writing,  trusting  that  the  first  fatal  period  being  then  safely  overpassed, 
no  credit  would  be  paid  to  its  fKrther  contents. — ^This  Mr.  Bertram  was  con- 
tent to  promise,  ana  Mannering,  to  insure  his  'fidelity,  hinted  at  misfortunes 
which  would  certainly  take  place  if  his  injunctions  were  neglected.  The 
rest  of  the  day,  which  Mannering,  by  Mr.  Bertram's  invitation,  spent  at 
£llangowan,  passed  over  without  anything  remarkable ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  that  which  followed,  the  traveller  mounted  his  palfrey,  bade  a  courteous 
adieu  to  his  hospitable  landlord  and  to  his  clerical  attendant,  repeated  his 
good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  and,  then,  turning  his  horse's 
head  towards  England,  aisappeared  from  the  sight  of  the  inmates  of  Ellan- 
gowan.  He  must  also  disappear  from  that  of  our  readers,  for  it  is  to  another 
and  later  period  of  his  life  that  the  present  narrative  relates. 


w0^f^^^^0^^^0^F^'^r^^^^^^-* 


€\^in  \\i  Iht^. 


Next,  th«  Juatioe, 


la  lUr  roand  belly,  with  kocmI  capon  Hnod, 
With  eyei  lerer*.  awl  heard  of  formal  eat, 
Fall  of  wiae  saw*  and  modern  iutasc^a- 
AmI  8o  he  play^  hia  pari 

As  TOV  UKI  R. 


Whin  Mrs.  Bertram  of  EUangowan  was  able  to  hear  the  ni^ws  of  what 
bad  passed  during  her  confinement,  her  apartment  rung  with  all  manner 
of  gossiping  respecting  the  handsome  young  student  from  Oxfoid,  who  bad 
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kll  saoa  a  fortune  bj  the  stars  to  the  young  Laird, "  blessings  on  his  dainty 
hoe."  The  form,  accont,  and  manners  of  the  strangnr,  were  expatiated 
a[K)n ;  his  horse,  bridle,  saddle,  and  siirruns,  did  not  roio^iin  unnoticed.  All 
this  mode  a  great  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  B^vrtram,  for  the  good 
bMly  had  no  small  store  of  superstltii-n. 

Uer  first  employment,  when  sho  became  capable  of  a  little  work,  was  to 
make  a  small  voWot  ba^  for  the  scheme  of  nativity  which  she  bad  obtained 
from  her  husband.  Her  fingers  itched  to  lireak  the  seal,  but  credulity 
proved  stronger  than  curiosity ;  and  she  had  tlio  firmness  Ut  enclose  it,  in  au 
Its  integrity,  within  two  slips  of  parchment,  which  she  sewed  round  it.  to 
prevent  its  being  chafed.  The  whole  was  then  nut  intii  the  velvet  bag  afure- 
•aid,  and  hung  as  a  charm  round  the  neck  of  itio  infant,  where  his  mother 
resolved  it  should  remain  until  the  period  for  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of 
her  curiosity  should  arrive. 

The  father  also  resolved  to  do  his  part  bv  the  child,  in  securing  him  a 
good  education ;  and  with  the  view  that  it  snould  commence  with  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason.  Dominie  Sampson  was  easily  induced  to  renounce  his 
public  profession  of  parish  schoolmaster,  make  his  constant  residence  at  the 
rlace,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  not  quite  equal  to  the  wages  of  a  foot^ 
man  even  at  that  time,  to  undertake  to  communicate  to  the  future  Iiaird  of 
Eliangowan  all  the  erudition  which  he  had,  and  all  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments which — he  had  not,  indeed,  but  which  he  had  nc\*er  discovered 
that  he  wanted.  In  this  arrangement  the  Laird  found  abo  his  private 
advantage ;  securing  tlie  constant  benefit  of  a  patient  auditor,  to  whom  he 
told  his  stories  when  they  were  alone,  and  at  whose  expenne  he  oould  break 
a  sly  jest  when  ho  had  company.  * 

About  four  years  after  tnis  time,  a  great  commotion  took  place  in  the 
oountry  where  £llan2owan  is  situated. 

Those  who  watched  the  signs  of  the  times,  had  long  been  of  opinion  thai 
a  change  of  ministry  was  about  to  take  place ;  and  at  lenKtli,  aiier  a  due 
proportion  of  hopes,  fears,  and  delavs,  rumours  from  good  authority  and 
Dad  authority,  and  no  authority  at  all ;  afVer  some  clubs  nad  draxik  Up  vrith 
this  statesman,  and  others  Down  with  him ;  after  riding  and  nuuiing  and 
posting,  and  addressing  and  counter-addressing,  and  proffers  of  lives  and 
fortunes,  the  blow  was  at  length  struck,  the  admiuistratjon  of  the  day  wa0 
dissolved,  and  parliament,  as  a  natural  consequence,  was  diasolved  also. 

Sir  Thomas  kittlecourt,  like  otlier  members  in  the  same  situation,  posted 
down  to  his  county,  and  met  but  an  indifferent  reception.  He  was  a 
partii>an  of  the  old  administration ;  and  the  friends  of  the  new  had  already 
set  about  an  active  canvass  in  behalf  of  John  Featherhead,  £8q.,  who  kept 
the  best  hounds  and  hunters  in  the  shire.  Among  others  who  joined  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  Qilbert  Glossin,  writer  in  ,  agent  for  the  Laird 
of  £llangowan.  This  honest  gentleman  had  either  been  refused  some 
favour  by  the  old  member,  or,  what  is  as  probable,  he  had  eot  all  that  he 
hod  the  most  distant  pretension  to  ask,  and  could  only  look  to  the  orlier 
side  for  fresh  advancement.  Mr.  Qlossin  had  a  vote  upon  Ellangowaii's 
property ;  and  he  was  now  determined  that  his  patron  should  have  one 
also,  there  being  no  doubt  which  side  Mr.  Bertram  would  embrace  in  tht 
^outcst.  He  easily  persuaded  £llangowan,  that  it  would  be  creditable  to 
him  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  as  strong  a  party  as  possible ;  and 
immediatelv  went  to  work,  makine  votes,  as  every  Scotch  lawyer  knows 
huw,  by  splitting  and  subdividing  ttie  superiorities  upon  this  ancient  and 
c»iice  powerful  barony.  These  were  so  extensive,  that  by  dint  of  clipping 
and  paring  here,  adding  and  eking  there,  and  creating  over-lords  upon  aU 
the  estate  which  Bertram  held  of  the  crown,  they  advanced,  at  the  day  of 
ountest,  at  the  head  of  ten  as  ^ood  men  of  parchment  as  ever  took  the  oath 
of  trust  and  possessiqn.  This  strong  reinforcement  turned  the  dubious 
day  of  battle.    T|)^  principal  and  his  agent  divided  the  honour;  th« 
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reward  fell  to  the  latter  exolusivelj.  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin  was  made  clerk 
of  the  peace,  and  Godfrey  Bertram  had  his  name  inserted  in  a  new  com« 
mission  of  justices,  issued  immediately  upon  the  sitting  of  the  parliament. 

This  had  been  the  summit  of  Mr.  Bertram's  ambition ; — not  that  he  liked 
either  the  trouble  or  the  responsibility  of  the  office,  but  he  thought  it  was  a 
dignity  to  which  he  was  well  entitled,  and  that  it  had  been  wimheld  from 
him  by  malico  prepense.  But  there  is  an  old  and  true  Scotch  proverb,- 
'Fools  should  not  have  chapping  sticks;"  that  is,  weapons  of  offence. 
Mr.  Bertram  was  no  si^oner  possessed  of  the  judicial  authority  which  ho 
had  so  much  longed  for,  than  he  began  to  exercise  it  with  more  severitj 
tlian  mercv,  and  totally  belied  all  the  opinions  which  had  hitherto  been 
formed  of  his  inert  good  nature.  Wo  have  read  somewhere  of  a  justice  of 
peace,  who,  on  being  nominated  in  the  commission,  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
bookseller  for  the  statutes  respecting  his  official  duty,  in  the  following 
ortliography, — "  Please  send  the  ax  relating  to  a  gustus  pease."  No  doubt, 
when  this  iearned  gentleman  had  ptissussed  himself  of  the  axe,  he  hewed 
the  laws  with  it  to  some  purpose.  Mr.  Bertram  was  not  quite  so  ignorant 
of  English  CTammar  as  his  worshipful  predecessor:  but  Augustus  Pease 
himseff  could  not  have  used  more  indiscriminately  the  weapon  unwarily 
put  into  his  hand. 

In  good  earnest,  he  considered  the  commission  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  as  a  personal  mark  of  favour  from  his  sovereign  ;  forgetting  that 
he  had  formerly  thouj^bt  his  being  deprived  of  a  privilege,  or  huooar, 
common  to  those  of  his  rank,  was  the  result  of  mere  party  cabal.  He 
commanded  his  trusty  aid-de-camp.  Dominie  Sampson,  to  read  aloud  the 
*  commission ;  and  at  the  first  words,  **  The  king  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point"—  "Pleased I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  —  "honest 
gentleman  I  I'm  sure  he  cannot  be  better  pleased  than  I  am." 

Accordingly,  unwilling  to  confine  his  gratitude  to  mere  feelings,  or 
verbal  expressions,  he  gave  full  current  to  Uie  new-born  xeal  of  office,  and 
endeavoured  to  express  nis  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  by  an 
unmitigated  activity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  New  brooms,  it  is  said, 
sweep  clean ;  and  1  myself  can  bear  witness,  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  new 
housemaid,  the  ancient,  hereditary,  and  domestic  spiders,  who  have  spun 
tlieir  webs  over  the  lower  division  of  my  book-shelves  (consisting  chiefly 
of  law  and  divinity)  during  the  peaceful  reign  of  her  predecessor,  fly  at 
full  speed  before  the  probationary  inroads  of  the  new  mercenarr.  Even  so 
the  Laird  of  Ellan^wan  ruthlessly  commenced  his  magisterial  reform,  at 
the  expense  of  various  established  and  superannuated  pickers  and  stealers, 
who  had  been  his  neighbours  for  half  a  century.  He  wrought  his  miracles 
like  a  second  Duke  luimphrey ;  and  by  the  influence  of  the  beadle's  rod, 
caused  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  palsied  to  labour.  He 
detected  poachers,  black-fishers,  orchard-breakers,  and  pi^on-shooters ; 
had  the  applause  of  the  bench  for  his  reward,  and  the  public  credit  of  an 
a  ;tive  magistrate. 

All  this  good  had  its  rateable  proportion  of  evil.  Even  an  admitted 
nuisance,  of  ancient  standing,  should  not  be  abated  without  some  caution. 
I'ho  zeal  of  our  worthy  friend  now  involved  in  great  distress  sundry  per- 
sonages whose  idle  and  mendicant  habits  his  own  la/ihesse  had  contributed 
to  foster  until  these  habits  had  become  irreclaimable,  or  whose  real  in- 
capacity for  exertion  rendered  them  fit  objects,  in  their  own  phrase,  for  the 
charity  of  all  well-disposed  Christians.  The  "  long  remembered  beggar," 
who  for  twenty  years  had  made  his  regular  rounds  within  the  neighbour- 
hood, roceivecf  rather  as  on  humble  friend  than  as  an  object  of  charity, 
was  sent  to  the  neighbouring  workhouse.  The  decrepit  dame,  who  traycUed 
round  the  parish  upon  a  hand-barrow,  circulating  from  bouse  to  house 
like  a  bad  shilling,  which  every  one  is  in  haste  to  pass  to  his  neighbour,  <— 
she  who  used  to  call  for  her  bearers  as  loud,  or  louder,  than  k  traveil^y 
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iemands  post-horses,  even  she  shared  the  same  disastrous  fate.  The  "  daft 
Jock/'  who,  half  knave,  half  idiot,  had  been  the  sport  of  each  succeeding 
race  of  village  children  for  a  good  part  of  a  century,  was  remitted  to  the 
county  bridewell,  where,  secluded  from  free  air  and  sunshine,  the  only 
advantages  he  was  capable  of  enjoying,  he  pined  and  died  in  the  course  of 
six  months.  The  old  sailor,  who  had  so  long  reioiced  the  smoky  rafters  of 
every  kitchen  in  the  country  by  singing  Captain  Ward,  and  Bold  Admiral 
Bemxne,  was  banished  from  the  country  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
was  supposed  to  speak  with  a  strong  Irish  accent.  Even  the  annual  rounds 
of  the  pedlar  were  abolished  by  the  Justice  in  his  hasty  zeal  for  the  admin- 
istration of  rural  police. 

These  things  did  not  pass  without  notice  and  censure.  We  are  not  made 
of  wood  or  stone,  and  the  things  which  connect  themselves  with  our  hearts 
and  habits  cannot,  like  bark  or  lichen,  be  rent  away  without  our  missing 
Uiem.  The  farmer's  dame  lacked  her  usual  share  of  intelligence, — ^perhaps 
also  the  self-applause,  which  she  had  felt  while  distributing  the  awmmis 
(alms),  in  shape  of  a  gowpen  (handful)  of  oatmeal,  to  the  mendicant  who 
brought  the  news.  The  cottage  felt  inconvenience  from  interruption  of  the 
petty  trade  carried  on  by  the  itinerant  dealers.  The  children  lacked  tlieir 
supply  of  sugar-plums  and  toys ;  tlic  young  women  wanted  pins,  ribbons, 
oombs,  and  ballads ;  and  the  old  could  no  longer  barter  their  eggs  for  salt, 
snuff,  and  tobacco.  All  these  circumstances  brought  the  busy  Laird  of 
EUangowan  into  discredit,  which  was  the  more  general  on  account  of  bis 
former  popularity.  Even  his  lineage  was  brought  up  in  judgment  against 
him.  They  thought  "  naething  of  what  the  like  of  Greenside  or  Burnville, 
or  Viewforth,  might  do,  that  wero  strangers  in  the  country;  but  EUau- 
gowan  I  that  had  been  a  name  amang  them  since  the  mirk  Monaiiday,  and 
uing  before — htm  to  be  grinding  the  puir  at  that  rate! — They  caM  his  grand- 
father the  Wicked  Laird ;  but  uiough  he  was  whiles  fractious  aneuch,  when 
he  got  into  roving  com{)any,  and  had  ta'en  the  drap  drink,  he  would  have 
scorned  to  gang  on  at  this  gate.  Na,  na — ^the  muckle  chumlay  in  the  Auld 
Place  reeked  like  a  killogie  in  his  time,  and  there  were  as  mony  puir  folk 
riving  at  the  banes  in  the  court,  and  about  the  door,  as  there  were  gentles 
in  the  ha'.  And  the  ledd^ ,  on  ilka  Christmas  night  as  it  came  round,  gaa 
twelve  siller  pennies  to  ilka  puir  body  about,  m  honour  of  the  twelve 
apostles  like.  They  were  fond  to  ca'  it  papistrie ;  but  I  think  our  great 
folk  might  take  a  lesson  frae  the  papists  whiles.  They  gie  another  sort  o' 
help  to  puir  folk  than  just  dinging  down  a  saxpenee  in  the  brod  on  the  Sab- 
batn,  and  kilting,  and  scourging,  and  drumming  them  a'  the  sax  days  o'  the 
week  besides." 

Such  was  the  gossip  over  the  good  twopenny  in  every  alehouse  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  EUangowan,  that  being  about  the  diameter  of  the 
orbit  in  which  our  friend  Godfrey  Bertram,  Esq.  J.  P.  must  be  considertd 
as  the  principal  luminary.  Still  greatG%scope  was  given  to  evil  tongues  by 
the  removal  of  a  colony  of  gipsies,  with  one  of  whom  our  reader  is  some- 
what acquainted,  and  who  had,  for  a  great  many  years,  enjoyed  their  ohief 
wttlement  upon  the  estate  of  EUangowan. 
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Coma,  prinoM  af  Um  ntX^d  rogimeat. 
Yon  ot  th«  blood  !    Frigg,  my  most  upriffht  lord. 
And  thcM,  what  nune  or  titto  e'er  they  bear, 
Jarkmtm,  or  Palrko,  Oronto  or  CkqqMr-^M^eOR, 
fWtfer  or  itftrew  wan— I  apeak  of  alL— 

BaOQAB'B  BOIB. 

AiiTBouGH  the  character  of  those  gipsy  tribes,  which  formerly  inundatod 
Boost  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  in  some  degree  still  subsist  among 
them  as  a  distinct  people,  is  {generally  understood,  the  reader  will  pardon 
my  saying  a  few  words  respecting  their  situation  in  Scotland. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  gipsies  were,  at  an  early  period,  acknowledged 
as  a  separate  and  independent  race  by  one  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and 
that  they  were  less  favourably  distinguished  by  a  subsequent  law,  which 
rendered  the  character  of  gipsy  equsd,  in  the  ludicial  balance,  to  that  of 
common  and  habitual  thief,  and  prescribed  his  punishment  accordingly. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  and  other  statutes,  the  fraternity  pros- 
pered amid  the  aistressos  of  the  country,  and  received  large  accessions  firom 
among  those  whom  famine,  oppression,  or  the  sword  of  war,  had  deprived 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  suosistence.  They  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
this  intermixture,  the  national  character  of  Egyptians,  and  became  a  min- 
gled race,  having  all  the  idleness  and  predatory  habits  of  their  Eastern 
ancestors,  with  a  ferocit^r  which  they  probably  borrowed  from  the  men  of 
the.  north  who  joined  their  society.  They  travelled  in  different  bands,  and 
had  rules  among  themselves,  by  which  each  tribe  was  confined  to  its  own 
district.  The  slightest  invasion  of  the  precincts  which  had  been  assigned 
to  another  tribe  produced  desperate  skirmishes,  in  which  there  was  often 
much  blood  shed. 

The  patriotic  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  drew  a  picture  of  these  banditti  abont 
a  century  ago,  which  my  readers  will  peruse  with  astonishment :  — 

*' There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  many  poor  familiet 
yeiT  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others,  who,  by  living 
on  bad  food,  fall  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging 
from  door  to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very 
grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the  number  of  them  bie 
perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great 
distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been  about  one  hundrea  thousand  of 
those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection  either  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  t^se  of  God  and  nature  ;*«***  Ko 
magistrate  could  ever  discover,  or  be  informed,  which  way  one  in  a  bun* 
dred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized. — Mary  mur- 
lers  have  been  discovered  among  them;  and  they  are  not  only  a  most 
unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants,  (who,  if  they  give  not  oread,  or 
some  kind  of  provision  to  pHBrhaps  forty  such  villains  in  one  day,  are  sure 
to  be  insulted  by  them,)  but  they  rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses 
distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of 
them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many 
days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the  like  publio 
occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  man  and  woman,  perpetually  arunk, 
cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together." 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  picture  presented  in  this  extract,  and 
which  Fletcher  himself,  though  the  energetic  and  eloouent  friend  of  free* 
dom,  saw  no  better  mode  of  correcting  than  by  introauojig  a  syptem  o' 
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domestic  slaveTj,  the  promss  of  time,  and  increase  both  of  tht  moans  of 
life  and  of  the  power  of  the  laws,  padually  reduced  this  dreadful  evil 
within  more  narrow  bounds.  The  tribes  of  gipsies,  jockeys,  or  cairds,— 
for  bj  all  these  deuominations  such  banditti  were  known, »- became  few  in 
number,  and  many  were  entirely  rooted  out.  Still,  however,  a  sufficient 
number  remained  to  give  occasional  alarm  and  constant  vexation.  Some 
rude  handicrafts  were  entirely  resigned  to  the  itinerants,  particularly  the 
art  of  trencher- making,  of  manufacturing  hom-spoona,  and  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  tinker.  To  these  they  added  a  petty  trade  in  the  coarse 
■orts  of  earthenware.  Such  were  their  ostensible  means  of  livelihood. 
Each  tribe  had  usually  some  fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  which  they  occa* 
■ionally  occupied  and  considered  as  their  standing  camp,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  they  generally  abstained  from  depredation.  They  had  even  talenu 
and  accomplishments,  which  made  them  occasionally  useful  and  entertain- 
ing. Many  cultivated  music  with  success ;  and  the  favourite  fiddler  or  piper 
of  a  district  was  oflen  to  be  found  in  a  gipsv  town.  They  understood  all 
out-of-door  sports,  especially  otter-hunting,  nsning,  or  finding  game.  They 
bred  the  best  and  boldest  terriers,  and  sometimes  had  good  pointers  for 
•ale.  In  winter,  the  women  told  fortunes,  the  men  showed  tricks  of  leger- 
demain ;  and  these  accomplishmpnts  ofben  helped  to  while  away  a  wearv  or 
stormy  evening  in  the  cinne  of  tne  "  farmer's  na'."  The  wildness  of  their 
character,  and  the  indomitable  pride  with  which  they  despised  all  regular 
labour,  commanded  a  certain  awe,  which  was  not  diminished  by  the  consi- 
deration that  these  strollers  were  a  vindictive  race,  and  were  restrained  by 
no  check,  either  of  fear  or  conscience,  from  taking  desperate  vengeance 
upon  those  who  had  offended  them.  These  tribes  were,  in  short,  the  Farias 
or  Scotland,  living  like  wild  Indians  among  European  settlers,  and,  like 
them,  judged  of  rather  by  their  own  customs,  habits  and  opinions,  than  as 
if  they  ha!a  been  members  of  the  civilized  part  of  the  communi^.  Some 
hordes  of  them  yet  remain,  chiefly  in  sucn  situations  as  afford  a  ready 
escape  either  into  a  waste  country,  or  into  another  jurisdiction.  Nor  are 
the  features  of  their  character  much  softened.  Their  numbers,  however, 
are  so  greaUy  diminished,  that,  instead  of  one  hundred  thousand,  as  calou 
iated  by  Fletcher,  it  would  now  perhaps  be  impossible  to  collect  above  fiv 
hundred  throughout  all  Scotiand. 

A  tribe  of  these  itinerants,  to  whom  Meg  Merrilies  appertained,  had  long 
been  as  stationary  as  their  habits  permitted,  in  a  glen  upon  the  estate  of 
Ellangowan.  They  had'  there  erected  a  few  huts,  which  tnev  denominated 
their  *'  city  of  refuge,"  and  when  not  absent  on  excursions,  tney  harboured 
unmolested,  as  the  crows  that  roosted  in  the  old  ash-trees  around  them. 
They  had  been  such  long  occupants,  that  they  were  considered  in  some 
decree  as  proprietors  of  the  wretched  shealings  which  they  inhabited. 
This  protection  they  were  said  anciently  to  have  repaid,  by  service  to  the 
Laird  in  war,  or,  more  frequently,  by  inresting  or  plundering  the  lands  of 
those  neighbouring  barons  with  whom  he*  chanced  to  be  at  feud.  Latterly 
their  services  were  of  a  more  pacific  nature.  The  women  spun  mittens  for 
the  lady,  and  knitted  boot-hose  for  the  laird,  which  were  annuall]^  presented 
at  Christmas  with  great  form.  The  aged  sibyls  blessed  the  bridal  bed  of 
the  laird  when  he  married,  and  the  cradle  of  the  heir  when  born.  The 
men  repaired  her  ladyship's  cracked  china,  and  assisted  the  laird  in  his 
sporting  parties,  wormed  nis  dogs,  and  cut  the  ears  of  his  terrier  puppies. 
The  chUdren  gathered  nuts  in  the  woods,  and  cranberries  in  the  moss,  and 
mushrooms  on  the  pastures,  for  tribute  to  the  Place.  These  acts  of  volun* 
*hry  service  and  acknowledgments  of  dependance,  were  rewarded  bv  pro- 
tection on  some  occasions,  connivance  on  others,  and  broken  victuals,  ale 
and  biandy,  when  circumstances  called  for  a  display  of  generosity;  and 
this  mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices,  which  had  been  carried  on  for  at 
least  two  centuries,  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Demcleugh  a  kind  of  pri- 
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vileg«»l  rttiuuerB  upon  the  estate  of  Ellangowan.  "The  knaires"  were  th# 
Laird's  "  exceeding  good  friends ;"  and  he  would  have  deemed  himself  rerj 
ill-used,  if  his  countenance  could  not  now  and  then  have  borne  them  out 
against  the  law  of  the  country  and  the  local  magistrate.  But  this  friendly 
union  was  soon  to  be  dissolved. 

The  community  of  Derncleugh,  who  cared  for  no  rogues  but  their  own, 
were  wholly  without  alarm  at  the  severity  of  the  justice's  proceedings 
towards  other  itinerants.  They  had  no  doubt  that  he  determined  to  suffer 
no  mendicants  or  strollers  in  the  country  bat  what  resided  on  his  own 
property,  and  practised  their  trade  by  his  immediate  permission,  implied  or 
expressed.  Nor  was  Mr.  Bertram  in  a  hurry  to  exert  his  newly-acquired 
authority  at  the  expense  of  these  old  settlers.  But  he  was  driyen  on  by 
circumstances. 

At  the  quarter-sessions,  our  new  justice  was  publicly  upbraided  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  opposite  party  in  county  politics,  that,  while  he  affected  a 
great  seal  for  the  public  police,  and  seemed  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  an 
active  magistrate,  he  fostered  a  tribe  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  country, 
and  permitted  them  to  harbour  within  a  mile  of  the  house  of  Ellangowan. 
To  tnis  there  was  no  reply,  for  the  fact  was  too  evident  and  well-jLuown. 
The  Laird  digested  the  taunt  as  he  best  could,  and  in  his  way  home  amused 
himself  with  speculations  on  the  easiest  method  of  ridding  himself  of  these 
vagrants  who  brought  a  stain  upon  his  fair  fame  as  a  magistrate.  Just  as 
he  had  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  the  Parias 
of  Demcleugh,  a  cause  of  provocation  presented  itself. 

Since  our  friend's  advancement  to  be  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  he  had 
caused  the  ^te  at  the  head  of  his  avenue,  which  formerly,  having^  only  one 
hinge,  remained  at  all  times  hospitably  open — he  had  caused  this  gate,  I 
say,  to  be  newly  hung  and  handsomely  painted.  He  had  also  shut  up  wiUi 
paling,  curiously  twisted  with  furze,  certain  holes  in  the  fences  adjoining, 
through  which  the  gipsy  boys  used  to  scramble  into  the  plantations  to 
gather  birds'  nests,  Sie  seniors  of  the  village  to  make  a  short  cut  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  the  lads  and  lasses  for  evening  rendezvous,— 4dl  with- 
out offence  taken  or  leave  asked.  But  these  halcyon  days  were  now  to  have 
an  end,  and  a  minatory  inscription  on  one  side  of  the  gate  intimated 
"prosecution  according  to  law"  (the  painter  had  spelt  it  persecution — I'un 
yaut  bien  Tautre)  to  aU  who  should  be  found  trespassing  on  these  enclo- 
sures. On  the  other  side,  for  uniformity's  sake,  was  a  precautionary  annun* 
ciation  of  spring-guns  and  man-traps  of  such  forknidable  power,  that,  said 
the  rubric,  with  an  emphatic  twta  bene — "  if  a  man  goes  in,  they  will  break 
a  horse's  leg." 

In  defiance  of  these  threats,  six  well-grown  ^psy  boys  and  girls  were 
riding  cock-horse  upon  the  new  gate,  and  plaiting  May-flowers,  which  it 
was  but  too  evident  had  beea  gathered  within  the  forbidden  precincts.  With 
as  much  anger  as  he  was  capable  of  feeling,  or  perhaps  of  assuming,  the 
Laird  commanded  them  to  descend; — ^they  paid  no  attention  to  his  mandate: 
he  then  began  to  pull  them  down  one  after  another;  they  resisted,  passively 
at  least,  each  sturay  bronzed  varlet  making  himself  as  heavy  as  he  could,  of 
climbing  up  as  fast  as  he  was  dismounted. 

The  Laird  then  called  in  the  assistance  of  his  servant,  a  surly  fellow,  wh« 
had  immediate  recourse  to  his  horse-whip.  A  few  lashes  sent  the  party 
a-<icampering ;  and  thus  commenced  the  first  breach  of  the  peace  between  the 
house  of  Ellangowan  and  the  gipsies  of  Demcleugh. 

The  latter  could  not  for  some  time  imagine  that  the  war  was  real ; — ^ontil 
they  found  that  their  children  were  horse-whipped  by  the  grieve  when  found 
trespassing ;  and  their  asses  were  poinded  by  the  ground-officer  when  left 
in  the  plantations  or  even  when  turned  to  graze  by  the  road-side,  against 
the  provision  of  the  turnpike  acts ;  that  the  constable  began  to  make  curiou« 
inquiries  into  their  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
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that  the  men  ihoold  sleep  in  the  hovels  all  daj,  and  be  abroad  the  greatet 
part  of  the  night. 

When  matters  came  to  this  point,  the  gipsies,  without  scmplef  entered 
upon  measures  of  retaliation.  EUangowan's  hen-roosts  were  plundered,  his 
linen  stolen  from  the  lines  or  bleaching-ground,  his  fishings  poached,  hie 
dogs  kidnapped,  his  growing  trees  cut  or  barked.  Much  petty  mischief  was 
done,  and  some  eyidently  for  the  mischief's  sake.  On  the  other  hand,  war- 
rants went  forth,  without  mercy,  to  pursue,  search  for,  take,  and  apprehend ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  dexterity,  one  or  twc  of  the  depredators  were 
nnable  to  avoid  conviction.  One,  a  stout  young  fellow,  who  sometimes  had 
gone  to  sea  a>fishing,  was  handed  over  to  the  captain  of  the  impress  service 
at  D-- — ;  two  children  were  soundly  flogged,  and  one  Egyptian  matron  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction. 

Still,  however,  the  eipsies  made  no  motion  to  leave  the  spot  which  they 
had  so  lone  inhabited,  and  Mr.  Bertram  felt  an  unwillingness  to  deprive 
them  of  their  ancient  "  city  of  refuge ;"  so  that  the  petty  warfare  we  nave 
noticed  continued  for  several  months,  without  increase  or  abatement  of  hoa* 
tilities  on  either  side. 


■  »^WWMW^^'WM^'S/V»^^W^»<W^%<»^<^»^rf»/^»<»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^* 


So  th«  red  Indhia,  by  Ontario'i  tide, 

NwMd  hardjr  on  the  brindled  peiither^  hide, 

A*  ftidai  his  ■wnrthy  race,  with  onfraub  eaee 

The  white  men**  onitaire  rise  beiwath  Ui«  trae*: 

He  lesTee  the  shelter  of  hut  oalive  wond, 

He  lonvea  the  ranrmar  of  Ohio**  ftiod, 

And  forwanl  roehins  in  imlunuint  Krief, 

Where  nover  font  has  tmd  tho  falleo  le«f. 

He  bends  bw  Roume  witere  twilight  rsifna  soblioM, 

O'er  forests  silent  since  th«  birth  of  time. 

ScBsriB  or  Ikfanct. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  Uie  Scottish  Maroon  war,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  years  had  rolled  on,  and  that  little  Henry  Bertram, 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  lively  children  that  ever  made  a  sword  and 
grenadier's  cap  of  rushes,  now  approached  his  fifth  revolving  birth-day.  A 
"  hardihood  of  oisposition,  which  early  developed  itself,  made  him  already  a 
little  wanderer;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  every  pateh  of  lea  ground  and 
dingle  about  EUangowan,  and  could  tell  in  his  broken  language  upon  what 
batuks  grew  the  bonniest  flowers,  and  what  copse  had  the  ripest  nuts.  He 
repeatedly  terrified  his  attendants  by  clambering  about  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle,  and  had  more  than  once  made  a  stolen  excursion  as  far  as  the  gipsy 
hamlft. 

On  these  occasions  he  was  generally  brought  back  by  Meg  Merriliee^ 
who,  though  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  Place  of  Elian* 
gowan  after  her  nephew  had  been  given  up  to  the  pressgang,  did  not  appa- 
rently extend  her  resentment  to  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  she  often 
oontrived  to  waylay  him  in  his  walks,  sing  him  a  gipsy  song,  give  him  a 
*ide  upon  her  jackass,  and  thrust  into  his  pocket  a  piece  of  gingerbread 
)r  a  red-cheeked  apple.  This  woman's  ancient  attachment  to  the  family, 
repelled  and  checked  in  every  other  direction,  seemed  to  rejoice  in  having 
some  object  on  which  it  could  yet  repose  and  expand  itself.  She  pro- 
nhe^ied  a  hundred  times,  "that^oung  Mr.  Harry  would  be  the  pride  o'  the 
family,  and  there  hadna  teen  sic  a  sprout  frae  the  auld  aik  since  the  death 
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•f  Arth«i»  Mao-Bin^waie,  that  was  killed  in  the  battle  o'  the  Bloodj  Bay ; 
as  f^r  tbe  present  stick,  it  was  good  for  naething  but  firewood."  On  one 
oocasion,  when  the  child  was  ill,  she  lay  all  night  below  the  window,  chant- 
ing a  rhyme  which  she  believed  sovereign  as  a  febrifuge,  and  could  neither 
be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  house,  nor  to  leave  the  station  she  had 
chosen,  till  she  was  informed  that  the  crisis  was  over. 

The  affection  of  this  woman  became  matter  of  suspicion,  not  indeed  to 
the  Laird,  who  was  never  hasty  in  suspecting  evil,  but  to  his  wife,  who  bad 
indifferent  health  and  poor  spirits.  She  was  now  far  advanced  in  a  second 
pregnancy,  and,  as  she  could  not  walk  abroad  herself^  and  the  woman  who 
attended  upon  Harry  was  youne  and  thoughtless,  she  prayed  Dominio 
Sampson  to  undertake  the  task  of  watching  the  boy  in  his  rambles,  when 
he  snould  not  be  otherwise  accompanied.  The  Dominie  loved  his  young 
charge,  and  was  enraptured  with  his  own  success,  in  having  already  brought 
him  so  far  in  his  learning  as  to  spell  words  of  throe  syllables.  The  idea  of 
this  early  prodigy  of  erudition  being  carried  off  by  the  gipsies,  like  a  second 
Adam  Smith,*  was  not  to  be  tolerated ;  and  accordingly,  though  the  cham 
was  contrary  to  all  his  habits  of  life,  he  readily  undertook  it,  and  might  bo 
seen  stalking  about  with  a  mathematical  problem  in  his  head,  and  his  eye 
upon  a  child  of  five  years  old,  whose  rambles  led  him  into  a  hundred  awk- 
ward situations.  Twice  was  the  Dominie  chased  by  a  cross-grained  cow, 
once  he  fell  into  the  brook  crossing  at  the  stepping-stones,  and  another  time 
was  bogged  up  to  the  middle  in  the  slough  of  Lochend,  in  attempting  to 
gather  a  water-lily  for  the  young  Laird.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  village 
matrons  who  relieved  Sampson  upon  the  latter  occasion,  "  that  the  Laird 
might  as  weel  trust  the  care  o'  his  bairn  to  a  potato  bogle ;"  but  the  good 
Dominie  bore  all  his  disasters  with  gravity  and  serenity  equally  impertur- 
bable. "  Pro-di-gi-ous  I"  was  the  only  ejaculation  they  ever  eztortea  from 
the  much-enduring  man. 

The  Laird  had  by  this  time  determined  to  make  root-and-branch  work 
with  the  Maroons  of  Demcleugh.  The  old  servants  shook  their  heads  at 
his  proposal,  and  even  Dominie  Sampson  ventured  upon  an  indirect  remon- 
strance. As,  however,  it  was  couched  in  the  oracular  phrase,  *^Ne  movecu 
Camerinam/'  neither  the  allusion,  nor  the  lan^age  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed, were  calculated  for  Mr.  Bertram's  edification,  and  matters  pro- 
ceeded against  the  gipsies  in  form  of  law.  Every  door  in  the  hamlet  was 
chalked  by  the  ground-officer,  in  token  of  a  formal  warning  to  remove  at 
next  term.  Still,  however,  they  showed  no  symptoms  either  of  submission 
or  of  compliance.  At  length  the  term-day,  the  fatal  Martinmas,  arrived, 
and  violent  measures  of  ejection  were  resorted  to.  A  strong  posse  of  peace- 
officers,  sufficient  to  render  all  resistance  vain,  charged  the  inhabitants  to 
depart  by  noon ;  and,  as  they  did  not  obey,  the  officers,  in  terms  of  their 
warrant,  proceeded  to  unroof  the  cottages,  and  pull  down  the  wretched 
doors  and  windows,  —  a  summarv  and  e&ctual  mode  of  ejection,  still  prac- 
tised in  some  remote  parts  of  &)otland,  when  a  tenant  proves  refractory. 
The  gipsies,  for  a  time,  beheld  the  work  of  destruction  in  sullen  silence  and 
inactivity;  then  set  about  saddling  and  loading  their  asses,  and  making 
preparations  for  their  departure.  These  were  soon  accomplished,  where  afl. 
had  the  habits  of  wandering  Tartars ;  and  they  set  forth  on  their  journey 
to  seek  new  settlements,  where  their  patrons  should  neither  be  of  the 
quorum,  nor  oustos  rotulorum. 

Certain  qualms  of  feeling  had  deterred  Ellangowan  from  attending  in 
person  to  see  his  tenants  expelled.  He  left  the  executive  part  of  the  busir 
ness  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Frank  Ken- 
nedy, a  supervisor,  or  riding-officer,  belonging  to  the  excise,  who  had  of 
late  become  intimate  at  the  Place,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say 

*  The  rather  of  Gronominal  Pliilonphjr  was,  when-  •  ohiU.  aelaallT  aunad  oil  bf  <i|»io>.  and 
—  lio4.ni  in  their  poMeaaiua. 
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in  the  next  chapter.  Mr.  Bertram  himself  ohose  that  day  to  make  a  ^irit  to 
%  friend  at  some  distance.  Biit  it  so  happened,  notwithstanding  his  vr»- 
(Sautions,  that  he  could  not  avoid  meeting  his  late  tenants  daring  their 
retreat  from  his  property. 

It  was  in  a  hollow  way,  near  the  top  of  a  steep  ascent,  upon  the  Tenje  of 
the  Ellangowan  estate,  that  Mr.  Bertram  met  tne  gipsy  procession.  Four 
or  fi?e  men  formed  the  advanced  guard,  wrapped  in  lone  loose  groat<x>att 
that  hid  their  tall  slender  figures,  as  the  laree  slouched  hats,  drawn  over 
their  brows,  concealed  their  wild  features,  dark  eyes,  and  swarthy  faces. 
Two  of  them  carried  long  fowling-pieces,  one  wore  a  broadsword  without  a 
sheath,  and  all  had  the  Highlana  dirk,  though  they  did  not  wear  that 
weapon  openly  or  ostentatiously.  Behind  them  followed  the  train  of  laden 
asses,  and  small  carts,  or  iumbiers  as  they  were  called  in  that  country,  on 
which  were  laid  the  decrepit  and  the  helpless,  the  aged  and  infant  psjrt  of 
the  exiled  community.  Tne  women  in  their  red  cloaks  and  straw  hats,  the 
elder  children  with  bare  heads  and  bare  feet,  and  almost  naked  bodies,  had 
the  immediate  care  of  the  little  caravan.  The  road  was  narrow,  running 
between  two  broken  banks  of  sand,  and  Mr.  Bertram's  servant  rode  for- 
ward, smacking  his  whip  with  an  air  of  authority,  and  motioning  to  the 
drivers  to  allow  free  passage  to  their  betters.  His  signal  was  unattended 
to.  He  then  called  to  the  men  who  lounged  idly  on  before,  **  Stand  to  your 
beasts'  heads,  and  make  room  for  the  Laird  to  pass." 

"  lie  shall  have  his  share  of  the  road,"  answered  a  male  gipsy  from  undei 
his  slouched  and  large  brimmed  hat,  and  without  raising  tiis  face,  "  and 
he  shall  have  nae  mair ;  the  highway  is  as  free  to  our  cuddies  as  to  his 
gelding." 

The  tone  of  the  man  being  sulky,  and  even  menacing,  Mr.  Bertram 
thought  it  best  to  put  his  dignitv  in  his  pocket,  and  pass  by  the  procession 
quieSy,  on  such  space  as  they  chose  to  leave  for  his  accommodation,  which 
was  narrow  enough.  To  cover  with  an  appearance  of  indifference  his  feel- 
ing of  the  want  of  respect  with  which  he  was  treated,  he  addressed  one  of 
the  men,  as  he  passed  without  any  show  of  greeting,  salute,  or  recognition, 
— "Giles  Baillie,"  he  said,  "have  you  heard  that  your  son  Gabriel  is  weU?" 
(The  question  respected  the  young  man  who  had  been  pressed.) 

**  If  I  had  heard  otherwise,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  up  with  a  stem 
and  menacing  countenance,  "  you  should  have  heard  of  it  too."  And  ho 
plodded  on  his  way,  tarrying  no  farther  questions.*  When  the  Laird  had 
pressed  on  with  difficulty  among  a  crowd  of  familiar  fiices,  which  had  on 
all  former  occasions  marked  his  approach  with  the  reverence  due  to  that  of 
a  superior  being,  but  in  which  he  now  only  read  hatred  and  contempt^  and 
had  got  clear  o'  ^Jie  throng,  he  could  not  help  turning  his  horse,  and  look* 
ing  back  to  mark  the  progress  of  their  march.  The  group  would  have  lieen 
an  excellent  subject  for  the  pencil  of  Calotte.  The  van  had  already  ri^u-hed 
a  smiUl  and  stunted  thicket,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  wriich 
*raduaUy  hid  the  line  of  march  until  the  last  stra^lers  disappeared. 

His  sensations  were  bitter  enough.  The  race,  it  is  true,  which  he  had 
thus  summarily  dismissed  from  their  ancient  place  of  refuge,  was  idle  and 
vicious ;  but  had  he  endeavoured  to  render  them  otherwise  r  They  were  not 
more  irregular  characters  now,  than  they  had  been  while  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  consider  themselves  as  a  sort  of  subordinate  dependents  of  hio 
family ;  and  ought  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  becoming  a  magistrate  to 
have  made  at  once  such  a  change  in  his  conduct  towards  them  ?  Some 
means  of  reformation  ought  at  least  to  have  been  tried,  before  sending  seven 
families  at  once  upon  we  wide  world,  and  depriving  them  of  a  degree  of 
CvUntenance,  which  withheld  them  at  least  from  atrocious  guilt.  There  wa* 
also  a  natural  yearning  of  heart  on  parting  with  so  many  known  and  far 

•  llus  MModoCa  ii  a  lil«ml  ftot 
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deep  and  fall  revenge,  both  against  the  ganger  and  his  abettors ,  and  all 
who  knew  him  thousht  it  likely  he  would  Keep  his  word. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  gipsy  tribe,  Mr.  Bertram  asked  his 
Jjdy^one  n.omi.g  at  ,r^i,  whether  tEi.  w«  not  little  Har^.  birth, 

"  Five  years  auld,  exactly,  this  blessed  day,"  answered  the  lady ;  "  so  we 
may  look  into  the  English  gentleman's  paper." 

Mr.  Bertram  liked  to  show  his  authority  in  trifles.  "  No,  my  dear,  not 
till  to-morrow.  The  last  time  I  was  at  quarter-sessions,  the  sheriff  told  us 
that  dies — that  dies  inceptus — in  short — ^you  don't  understand  Latin — but 
it  means  that  a  term-day  is  not  begun  till  ifs  ended." 

"  That  sounds  like  nonsense,  my  dear." 

"  May  be  so,  my  dear ;  but  it  may  be  very  good  law  for  all  that.  I  sm 
sure,  speaking  of  term-days,  I  wish,  as  Frank  Kennedy  says,  that  Whit- 
sunday would  kill  Martinmas,  and  be  hanged  for  the  murder — for  there  I 
have  got  a  letter  about  that  interest  of  Jenny  Gairns's,  and  deil  a  tenant's 
been  at  the  Place  yet  wi'  a  boddle  of  rent,  —  nor  will  not  till  Candlemas  - 
but,  speaking  of  Frank  Kennedy,  I  dare  say  he'll  be  here  the  day,  for  ho 
was  away  round  to  Wigton  to  warn  a  king's  ship  that's  lying  in  the  bay 
about  Dirk  Hatteraick's  lugger  being  on  the  coast  again,  and  he'll  be  back 
this  day ;  so  we'll  have  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  drink  little  Harry's  health." 

"  I  wish,"  replied  the  lady,  "  Frank  Kennedy  would  let  Dirk  Hatteraick 
alane.  What  needs  he  make  himself  mair  busy  than  other  folk  ?  Cannot 
he  sing  his  sang,  and  take  his  drink,  and  draw  his  salary,  like  Collector 
Snail,  nonest  man,  that  never  fashes  onybody  ?  And  I  wonder  at  you. 
Laird,  for  meddling  and  making  —  Did  we  ever  want  to  send  for  tea  or 
brandy  frae  the  Borough-town,  when  Dirk  Hatteraick  used  to  come  quietly 
into  the  bay?" 

"  Mrs.  Bertram,  you  know  nothing  of  these  matters.  Do  you  think  it 
becomes  a  masistrato  to  let  his  own  house  be  made  a  receptacle  for  smug- 
gled goods  ?  Frank  Kennedy  will  show  you  the  penalties  in  the  act,  ani 
ye  ken  yoursell  they  used  to  put  their  run  goods  into  the  Auld  Place  of  Li- 
langowan,  up  by  there." 

"Oh,  dear,  mx,  Bertram,  and  what  the  waur  were  the  wa's  and  the  vault 
o'  the  auld  castle  for  having  a  whin  kegs  o'  brandy  in  them  at  an  orra  time? 
I  am  sure  ye  were  not  obliged  to  ken  onything  about  it ;  —  and  what  the 
waur  was  the  King  that  the  lairds  here  got  a  soup  o'  drink,  and  the  ladies 
their  drap  o'  tea,  at  a  reasonable  rate  ?  —  it's  a  shame  to  them  to  pit  such 
taxes  on  them ! — and  was  na  I  much  the  bettor  of  these  Flanders  head  and 
pinners,  that  Dirk  Hatteraick  sent  me  a'  the  way  from  Antwerp?  It  wiU 
be  lang  or  the  King  sends  me  onything,  or  Frank  Kennedy  either.  —  And 
then  ye  would  quarrel  with  those  gipsies  too !  I  expect  every  day  to  hear 
the  barn-yard's  in  a  low." 

'*  I  tell  you  once  more,  m^  dear,  you  don't  understand  these  things— and 
there's  Frank  Kennedy  coming  galloping  up  the  avenue." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Ellangowan,'"  said  the  lady,  raising  her  voioe  a8  the 
Laird  left  the  room,  "  I  wish  ye  may  understand  them  yoursell,  that's  a' !" 

Fmm  this  nuptial  dialogue  the  Laird  joyfully  escaped  to  meet  his  faichfal 
friend,  Mr.  Kenned3r,  who  arrived  in  high  spirits.  "  For  the  love  of  life^ 
EUangowan,"  he  said,  '*  get  up  to  the  castle  1  you'll  see  that  old  fox  Dirk 
Hatteraick,  and  his  Majesty's  nounds  in  full  cry  after  him.  So  saying,  ho 
flung  his  horse's  bridle  to  a  boy,  and  ran  up  tne  ascent  to  the  old  castle, 
followed  by  the  Laird,  and  indeed  by  several  others  of  the  family,  alarmed 
by  the  sound  of  guns  from  the  sea,  now  distinctly  heard. 

On  gaining  that  part  of  the  ruins  vrhich  commanded  the  most  extensiro 
outlook,  they  saw  a  lugger,  with  all  her  canvass  crowded,  standing  across 
the  bay,  closely  pursued  by  a  sloop  of  war,  that  kept  firing  upon  the  chase 
from  her  bows,  which  the  lugger  returned  with  her  stem-chasers.    "They're 
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of  Mr.  Hatteraick,  as  I  shall  let  him  know  by  and  by. — Now,  now!  they're 
cot  the  wind  of  him  1  —  that's  it,  that's  itl — Hark  to  him  I  haik  to  himl 
Now,  my  dogs  I  now,  my  dogs  I—hark  to  Ranker,  hark  1" 

"I  think,'' said  the  old  gardener  to  one  of  the  maids,  "the  ganger's ^;^ 
by  which  word  the  common  people  express  those  violent  spirits  which  they 
think  a  j^resa^  of  death. 

Meantime  Die  chase  continoed.  The  lueger,  being  piloted  with  great 
ability,  and  using  everr  nautical  shift  to  make  her  escape,  had  now  reached, 
and  was  about  to  douBle  the  headland  which  formed  the  extreme  jpoint  of 
land  on  the  left  side  of  the  bay,  when  a  ball  haying  hit  the  yard  in  the 
slings,  the  mainsail  fell  upon  the  deck.  The  consequence  of  this  accident 
appeared  inevitable,  but  could  not  be  seen  by  the  spectators ;  for  the  yessel, 
which  h4d  iust  doubled  the  headland,  lost  steerage,  and  fell  oat  of  their 
sight  behind  the  promontory.  The  sloop  of  war  crowded  all  sail  to  pursue, 
but  she  had  stooa  too  close  upon  the  cape,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  wear 
the  vessel  for  {]par  of  going  ashore,  ana  to  make  a  large  tack  back  into  the 
bay,  in  order  to  recover  sea-room  enough  to  double  the  headland. 

"They'll  lose  her,  by 1 — cargo  and  lugger,  one  or  both,"  said  Ken- 
nedy. "  I  must  gallop  away  to  the  point  of  Warroeh  (this  was  the  head- 
land so  often  mentioned),  and  make  them  a  signal  where  she  has  drifted  to 
on  the  other  side.  Good-by  for  an  hour,  £llangowan — get  out  the  gallon 
punch-bowl,  and  plenty  of  lemons.  I'll  stand  for  the  French  article  by  the 
time  I  come  back,  and  we'll  drink  the  youn^  Laird's  health  in  a  bowl  that 
would  swim  the  Collector's  yawl."  So  saying,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
galloped  off. 

Alwut  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  upon  the  verge  of  the  woods,  which, 
fcte  we  have  said,  covered  a  promontory  terminating  in  the  cape  called  the 
Point  of  Warroeh,  Kennedy  met  young  Harry  Bertram,  attended  by  his 
tutor,  Dominie  Sampson,  fie  had  often  promised  the  child  a  ride  upon  hi* 
galloway ;  and,  from  singing,  dancing,  and  playing  Punch  for  his  amuse- 
ment, was  a  particular  favourite.  He  no  sooner  came  scampering  up  the 
path,  than  the  boy  loudly  claimed  his  promise ;  and  Kennedy,  who  ^aw  no 
risk  in  indulging  him,  and  wished  to  tease  the  Dominie,  in  whose  yiaage  he 
read  a  remonstrance,  caught  up  Harry  from  the  ground,  placed  him  before 
him,  and  continued  his  route;  Sampson's  " Peradventure,  Master  Ken- 
nedy"  being  lost  in  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet.    The  pedago^e 

hesitated  a  moment  whether  he  should  go  after  them ;  but  Kennedy  being 
a  person  in  full  confidence  of  the  family,  and  with  whom  he  himself  had 
no  delight  in  associating,  "  being  that  he  was  addicted  onto,  profane  and 
scurrilous  jests,"  he  continued  his  own  walk  at  his  own  pace,  till  he  reached 
the  Place  of  £llangowan. 

The  spectators  from  the  ruined  walls  of  the  castle  were  still  watching  the 
sloop  of  war,  which  at  length,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  considerable  time« 
recovered  sea-room  enough  to  weather  the  Point  of  Warroeh,  and  was  lost 
to  their  sight  behind  that  wooded  promontory.  Some  time  afterwards  the 
discharges  of  several  cannon  were  neard  at  a  distance,  and,  after  an  inter- 
yal,  a  still  louder  explosion,  as  of  a  vessel  blown  up,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke 
wnae  above  the  trees,  and  mingled  with  the  blue  sky.  All  then  separated 
on  their  different  occasions,  auguring  variously  upon  the  fate  of  the  smug* 
i(ler,  but  the  m^ority  insisting  that  ner  capture  was  inevitable,  if  dhe  hM 
not  already  gone  to  the  bottom. 

''  It  is  near  our  dinner-time,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs,  Bertram  to  her  husband; 
**  Will  it  be  lang  before  Mr.  Kennedy  comes  back  ?" 

'*  I  expect  him  every  moment,  my  dear,"  said  the  Laird :  "  perhaps  he  is 
bringing  some  of  the  officers  of  the  sloop  with  him." 
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"  My  fltai?,  Mr.  Bertram  I  whj  did  not  ye  tell  me  this  before,  that  w« 
might  hat o  had  the  large  round  table  ?  and  then,  they're  a'  tireid  o*  saut 
meat,  a..O,  vo  tell  yoa  the  plain  trutk,  a  rump  o'  beef  is  the  beet  part  of 
TOur  dian<c — and  then  I  wad  have  )iut  on  another  gown,  and  ye  wadna 
have  been  t^e  waur  o'  a  clean  neckcloth  yonrsoll — But  ye  delight  in  sur- 
prising and  hurrying  one — I  am  sure  I  am  no  to  hand  out  for  ever  against 
this  sort  of  going  onl — ^But  when  folk's  missed,  then  they  are  moaned." 

"  Pshaw  I  p&h.iw  1  deuce  take  the  beef,  and  the  gown,  and  table,  and  the 
neckcloth! — we  shall  do  all  very  well. — Where's  the  Dominie,  John? — (to 
a  servant  who  wjd  busy  about  the  table) — where's  the  Dominie  and  little 
Harry?" 

"  Mr.  Sampson's  been  at  hame  these  twa  hours  and  mair,  but  I  dinna 
think  Mr.  Harry  cam  hame  wi'  him." 

"  Not  come  hamo  ^i'  him  ?"  said  the  lady ;  "  desire  Mr.  Sampson  to  step 
this  way  directly." 

*'  Mr.  Sampson,"  siid  she,  upon  his  entrance,  "  is  it  not  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  in  this  world  wide,  that  you,  that  have  free  up-puttine — ^bed, 
board,  and  washing— und  twelve  pounds  sterling'  a-year,  just  to  look  afbei 
that  boy,  should  let  him  out  of  your  sight  for  twa  or  three  hours  ?" 

Sampson  made  a  bow  of  humble  acknowledgment  at  each  pause  which 
the  angry  lady  made  in  her  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation, 
in  order  to  give  more  weifjht  to  her  remonstrance,  and  then,  in  words  which 
we  will  not  do  him  the  injuntice  to  imitate,  told  how  Mr.  Francis  Kennedy 
**  had  assumed  spontaneously  the  charge  of  Master  Harry,  in  despite  of  his 
remonstrances  in  the  contrary." 

"  I  am  very  little  obliged  *o  Mr.  Francis  Kennedy  for  his  pains,"  said 
the  lady  peevishly.  "  Supposit  he  lets  the  boy  drop  from  his  horse,  and 
lames  him  ?  or  suppose  one  of  the  cannons  comes  ashore  and  kills  him  ? — 
or  suppose" 

"Or  suppose,  my  dear,"  said  Ellangowan,  "what  is  much  more  likely 
than  anytnmg  else,  that  they  have  gone  aboard  the  sloop  or  the  prise,  and 
are  to  come  round  the  Point  with  the  tide  ?" 

**  And  then  they  may  be  drowned,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Verilv,"  said  Sampson,  "  I  thought  Mr.  Kennedy  had  returned  an  houi 
since— Of  a  surety,  I  aeemed  I  heard  his  horse's  feet." 

"  That,"  said  John,  with  a  broad  grin,  "was  Grizzel  chasing  the  humble- 
cow'^  out  of  the  close." 

Sampson  coloured  up  to  the  eyes  —  not  at  the  implied  taunt,  which  he 
would  never  have  discovered,  or  resented  if  he  had,  but  at  some  idea  which 
crossed  his  own  mind.  "  I  have  been  in  an  error,"  he  said,  "  of  a  surety  I 
should  have  tarried  for  the  babe."  So  saying,  he  snatched  his  bone-headed 
cane  and  hat,  and  hurried  away  towards  Warroch  wood,  faster  than  he  was 
ever  known  to  walk  before,  or  after. 

The  Laird  lingered  some  time,  debating  the  point  with  the  lady.  At 
length  he  saw  the  sloop  of  war  again  make  her  appearance ;  but,  without 
approaching  the  shore,  she  stood  away  to  the  westward,  with  all  her  sails 
set,  and  was  soon  out  of  sisht.  The  lady's  state  of  timorous  and  fretful 
apprehension  was  so  habitual,  that  her  fears  went  for  nothing  with  her  lord 
and  master ;  but  an  appearance  of  disturbance  and  anxiety  amon^  the  ser- 
vants now  excited  his  alarm,  especially  when  he  was  called  out  of  tne  room, 
and  told  in  private  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  horse  had  come  to  the  stable  door 
alone,  with  the  saddle  turned  round  below  its  belly,  and  the  reins  of  the 
bridle  broken ;  and  that  a  farmer  had  informed  them  in  passing,  that  there 
was  a  smuggling  lugger  burning  like  a  furnace  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Point  of  Warroch,  and  that,  though  he  had  come  through  the  wood,  h^ 
had  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  Kennedy  or  the  youn^  Laird.  "  only  therv 

•  Acowwithoot  L 
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inm  Ilominie  Sampson,  gaan  nmpau^ng  about,  like  mad,  seeking  for 
them." 

All  was  DOW  bustle  at  EUangowan.  The  Laird  and  his  serrantB,  mali^ 
and  female,  hastened  to  the  w<^  of  Warroeh.  The  tenants  and  ootti^ert 
in  the  neighbourhood  lent  their  assistance,  partly  out  of  seal,  partly  m>m 
curiosity.  Boats  were  manned  to  search  the  sea-ehore,  which,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Point,  rose  into  high  and  indented  rocks.  A  vague  suspicion  was 
entertained,  thoueh  too  horrible  to  be  expressed,  that  the  child  might  hare 
iallen  from  one  of  these  cliffs. 

The  evening  had  begun  to  close  when  the  parties  entered  the  wood,  and 
dispersed  different  ways  in  quest  of  the  boy  and  his  companion.  The  dark" 
•Ding  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  hoarse  sighs  of  the  November  wind  through 
the  naked  trees,  the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaves  which  strewed  the  glades, 
the  repeated  halloos  of  the  different  parties,  which  often  drew  them  together 
in  expectation  of  meeting  the  objects  of  their  search,  gave  a  cast  of  dismal 
•ttblimity  to  the  scene. 

At  length,  after  a  minute  and  fruitless  investigation  through  the  wood, 
the  searchers  began  to  draw  together  into  one  body  and  to  compare  notes. 
The  agony  of  the  father  grew  beyond  concealment,  yet  it  scarcely  equalled 
the  angiush  of  the  tutor.  *'  Would  to  God  I  had  died  for  him !"  the  affeo- 
tionate  creature  repeated,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  distress.  Those  who  were 
less  interested,  rushed  into  a  tumultuary  discussion  of  chances  and  possi- 
bilities. Each  gave  his  opinion,  and  each  was  alternately  swayed  by  that 
of  the  others.  Some  thought  the  objects  of  their  search  nad  gone  aboard 
the  sloop;  some,  that  they  had  gone  to  a  village  at  three  miles  distance;  some 
whispered  thev  might  have  been  on  board  the  lugger,  a  few  planks  and 
beams  of  which  the  tide  now  drifted  ashore. 

At  this  instant,  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  beach, ^'so  loud,  so  shrill,  so 
piercing,  so  different  from  every  sound  which  the  woods  that  day  had  runs 
to,  that  nobody  hesitated  a  moment  to  believe  that  it  conveyed  tidings,  and 
tidings  of  dreadful  import  All  hurried  to  tlie  place,  and,  venturing  without 
scruple  upon  paths  which  at  another  time  they  would  have  shuddered  to 
look  at,  descended  towards  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  one  boat'd  crew  was 
already  landed.  "  Here,  sirs  I-— here !— this  way,  for  God's  sake !— this  way  1 
this  wav  1"  was  the  reiterated  cry. — EUangowan  broke  through  the  throng 
which  had  already  assembled  at  the  fatal  spot,  and  beheld  the  olvjeot  of 
their  terror.  It  was  the  dead  body  of  Kennedy.  At  first  sight  he  seemed  to 
have  perished  by  a  fall  from  the  rocks,  which  rose  above  the  spot  on  which 
he  lay,  in  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  a  hundred  feet  alcove  the  beach.  The 
corpse  was  lying  half  in,  half  out  of  the  water ;  the  advancing  tide,  raising 
the  arm  and  stirring  the  clothes,  had  given  it  at  some  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  motion,  so  that  those  who  first  discovered  the  body  thought  that  life 
remained.     But  every  spark  had  been  long  extinguished. 

**  My  bairn !  my  bairn !"  cried  the  distracted  father,  "where  can  he  be?" 
A  dosen  mouths  were  open  to  communicate  hopes  which  no  one  felt.     Some 

one  at  length  mentioned ^the  gipsies  1    In  a  moment  EUangowan  had 

renscendod  the  cliffs,  flung  himself  upon  the  first  horse  he  met,  and  rode 
furiously  to  the  huts  at  Demcleugh.  All  was  there  dark  and  desolate ;  and, 
as  he  dismounted  to  make  more  minute  search,  he  stumbled  over  fragments 
of  furniture  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  cottages,  and  the  broken  wood 
and  thatch  which  had  been  pulled  down  by  his  orders.  At  that  moment 
the  prophecy  or  anathema  of  Meg  Merrilies  fell  heavy  on  his  mind.  **  You 
have  stripped  the  thatch  from  seven  cottages, — see  that  the  roof-tree  of  youi 
own  house  stand  the  surer  1" 

"  Restore,"  he  cried,  "  restore  my  bairn !  bring  me  back  my  son,  and  all 
shall  be  forgot  and  forgiven  1"   As  he  uttered  these  words  in  a  sort  of  frensy 
bis  eye  caught  a  glimmering  of  light  in  one  of  the  dismantled  cottages-— ii 
wad   that  in  which  Meg  Slorrilies   formerly  resided.     The  light,  which 

2r 
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■eemed  to  proceed  from  fire,  glimmered  not  only  throcgh  the  window,  btti 
also  through  the  raflers  of  the  hut  where  the  roofing  had  been  torn  off. 

He  flew  to  the  place ;  the  entrance  was  bolted :  despair  gare  the  mi^erft- 
ble  father  the  strength  of  ten  men :  he  rushed  against  the  door  with  6ucli 
violence,  that  it  gave  way  before  the  momentum  of  his  weight  and  force. 
The  cottage  was  empty,  but  bore  marks  of  recent  habitation:  there  wae 
fire  on  the  hearth,  a  Kettle,  and  some  preparation  for  food.  As  he  eagerly 
eased  round  for  something  that  might  confirm  his  hope  that  his  child  jel 
Eved,  although  in  the  power  of  those  Strang  people,  a  man  entered  the  hut. 

It  was  his  old  gardener.  " Oh  sir  1"  said  the  old  man,."  such  a  niebt  as 
this  I  trusted  never  to  live  to  see  1— ye  maun  come  to  the  Place  directly  1" 

"Is  my  boy  found? — is  he  alive? — have  ye  found  Harry  Bertram ?•— 
Andrew,  have  ye  found  Harry  Bertram  V 

«•  No,  sir  ;  but" 


(4 


Then  he  is  kidnapped  I  I  am  sure  of  it,  Andrew — as  snre  as  that  I  tread 
apon  earth  I  She  has  stolen  him — and  I  will  never  stir  from  this  place  till 
I  have  tidings  of  my  bairn  I" 

"  0,  but  ye  maun  come  hame,  sir  I  ye  maun  como  hame  I  we  have  sent 
for  the  Sheriff,  and  we'll  set  a  watch  here  a'  night,  in  case  the  gipsiee 

retam  ;  but  ycu — ye  maun  come  hame,  sir, ^for  my  lady's  in  the  dead- 

thraw."  * 

Bertram  turned  a  stupified  and  unmeaning  eye  on  the  messenger  who 
attered  this  calamitous  news ;  and,  repeating  the  words  "  in  the  dead-UirawI" 
as  if  he  could  not  comprehend  their  meaning,  suffered  the  old  man  to  draff 
him  towards  his  horse.  During  the  ride  home,  he  only  said,  "  Wife  and 
bairn,  baith — ^mother  and  son,  baith — Sair,  sair  to  abide  r' 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  new  scene  of  agony  which  awaited  him. 
The  news  of  Kennedy's  fate  had  been  eagerly  and  incautiously  communi- 
oated  at  £llangowan,  with  the  gratuitous  addition,  that,  doubtless,  "  he  had 
drawn  the  young  Laird  over  the  craig  with  him,  though  the  tide  had  swep4 
away  the  child's  body — ^he  was  light,  puir  thing  1  and  would  flee  farther  into 
the  surf." 

Mrs.  Bertram  heard  the  tidings ;  she  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy; 
■he  fell  into  the  nains  of  premature  labour,  and  ere  Ellangowan  had  reoc^ 
yered  his  agitated  faculties,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  full  distress  of  his  sit^ 
alioity  he  was  the  father  of  a  female  infant,  and  a  widower. 


l^»V»^/»<WN/WN/W^AW^^>^^^»<'>^/^»^^<»A^A^^iWi^^^^Ai^^A/\^#»^ 


C^apttr  t^t  €ni^. 


B«t  see.  hit  Aoe  It  black,  ud  Aill  of  blood ; 

Hie  eye-bells  ftrther  out  then  when  be  lived, 

SlarinK  fvU  Rhastly  like  m  stmnirled  mm ; 

His  hair  apreered,  bis  ■ostnls  streicbed  witb  stnigglfaic, 

His  hands  abroad  diapUyed,  as  one  that  gasped 

And  tngKvd  for  life,  and  waa  by  strength  subdued. 

HsHBT  ly.    Bxrl  FlnL 

Tu  Sheriff-depute  of  the  county  arrived  at  Ellangowan  next  morning  bj 
daybreak.  To  this  provincial  magistrate  the  law  of  Scotland  assigns  judi- 
eial  powers  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  task  of  inquiring  into  lul  crimea 
committed  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  apprehension  and  commitment  of 
•nspected  persons,  and  so  forth.t 

*  Dettb -atony. 

fTheScnttisli  Sheriff  diediaifee,  on  eoeh  oecasfcins  as  that  now  mentioned,  prstty  morh  tb«  ea«i«  4klr  m 
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TliM  ^ntleman  who  held  the  oflEice  in  the  shire  of at  the  .Ime  of  thin 

mtastrophe,  was  well  bum  and  well  educated;  and,  thongh  somewhat 
pedantic  and  professional  in  his  habits,  he  enjoyed  general  respect  as  an 
active  and  intelligent  magistrate.  His  first  employment  was  to  examine  all 
witnesses  whose  evidence  could  throw  light  upon  this  mysterions  event,  and 
make  up  the  written  prods  verbal,  or  precognition,  as  it  is  technically 
ealled,  which  the  practice  of  Scotland  has  substituted  for  a  coroner's  inquest. 
Under  the  Sheriff's  minute  and  skilful  inquiry,  many  circumstances  appeared 
which  seemed  incompatible  with  the  original  opinion  that  Kennedy  had 
accidentally  fallen  from  the  cliff.    We  shall  briefly  detail  some  of  these. 

The  body  had  been  deposited  in  a  neighbouring  fisher-hut,  but  withovt 
altering  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found.  This  was  the  first  object  of 
the  Sheriff's  examination.  Though  fearfully  crushed  and  mangled  by  the 
fall  from  such  a  height,  the  corpse  was  found  to  exhibit  a  deep  cut  in  the 
head,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  must  have  been  inflicted 
by  a  broadsword,  or  cutlass.  The  experience  of  this  gentleman  discovered 
other  suspicious  indications.  The  face  was  much  blackened,  the  eyes  dis- 
torted, and  the  veins  of  the  neck  swelled.  A  coloured  handkerchief,  which 
the  unfortunate  man  wore  round  his  neck,  did  not  present  the  usual  appear- 
ance, but  was  much  loosened,  and  the  knot  displaced  and  dragged  extremely 
tight:  the  folds  were  also  compressed,  as  if  it  nad  been  used  as  a  means  of 
grappling  the  deceased,  and  dragging  him  perhaps  to  the  precipice. 

On  the  other  hand,  poor  Kennedy's  purse  was  found  untouched;  and, 
what  seemed  yet  more  extraordinary,  the  pistols  which  he  usually  carried 
when  about  to  encounter  any  hazardous  adventure,  were  found  in  his  pockets 
loaded.  This  appeared  particularly  stranee,  for  he  was  known  and  dreaded 
by  the  contraband  traders  as  a  man  equally  fearless  "ftnd  dexterous  in  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  of  which  he  had  given  many  signal  proofs.  The  Sheriff 
inquired,  whether  Kennedy  was  not  in  the  practice  of  carrying  anv  othei 
arms  ?  Most  of  Mr.  Bertram's  servants  recollected  that  he  generally  had 
a  couteau  de  chcusCt  or  short  hanger,  but  none  such  was  found  upon  tne  dead 
body ;  nor  could  those  who  had  seen  him  on  the  morning  of  tne  fatal  day, 
take  it  upon  them  to  assert  whether  he  then  carried  that  weapon  or  not. 

The  corpse  afforded  no  other  indicia  respecting  the  fate  of  .Kennedy :  for 
though  the  clothes  were  much  displaced,  and  the  limbs  dreadfully  fractured, 
the  one  seemed  the  probable,  the  other  the  certain,  consequences  of  such  a 
fall.  The  hands  of  the  deceased  were  clenched  fast,  and  full  of  turf  and 
earth ;  but  this  also  seemed  equivocal. 

The  magistrate  then  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  corpse  was  first 
discovered,  and  made  those  who  had  found  it  give,  upon  the  spot,  a  par- 
ticular and  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  lying.  A  large 
fragment  of  the  rock  appeared  to  have  accompanied,  or  followed  the  fall  of 
the  victim  from  the  cliff  above.  It  was  of  so  solid  and  compact  a  substance, 
that  it  had  faUen,  without  any  great  diminution  by  splintering,  so  that  the 
Sheriff  was  enabled,  first  to  estmiate  the  weight  by  measurement,  and  then 
to  calculate,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fragment,  what  portion  of  it  had 
been  bedded  into  the  cliff  from  which  it  had  descended.  This  was  easily 
detected  by  the  raw  appearance  of  the  stone  where  it  had  not  been  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere :  they  then  ascended  the  cliff  and  surveyed  the  place  from 
whence  the  stony  fragment  had  fallen.  It  seemed  plain,  from  the  appea^ 
ance  of  the  bed,  that  the  mere  weight  of  one  man  standing  upon  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  fragment,  supposing  it  in  its  orimnal  situation,  could 
not  have  destroyed  its  balance,  and  precipitated  it,  with  himself,  from  the 
cliff.  At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  have  been  lain  so  loose,  that  the  use 
of  a  lever,  or  the  combined  strength  of  three  or  four  men,  might  easily  have 
hurled  it  from  its  position.  The  short  turf  about  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
was  much  trampled,  as  if  stamped  by  the  heels  of  men  in  a  mortal  struggle, 
or  in  the  act  of  some  violent  exertion.    Traces  of  the  same  kind,  less 
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visibly  marked,  cuided  the  sagacioas  investigator  to  the  rerge  o'  the  oofwe- 
woixl,*  which  in  that  place  crept  high  up  the  bank  towards  the  top  of  the 
precipice. 

AV  ith  patience  and  perseverance,  they  traced  these  marks  into  the  thick* 
est  part  of  the  copse,  a  route  which  no  person  would  have  Toluntarilj 
adopted,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Here  they  found  plain 
vestiges  of  violence  and  struggling,  from  space  to  space,  small  bought 
were  torn  down,  as  if  grasped  by  some  resisting  wretch,  who  was  dragged 
forcibly  alcng;  the  eround,  where  in  the  least  degree  softer  marshy,  showed 
the  print  01  many  feet ;  there  were  vestiges  also,  which  might  be  those  of 
human  blood.  At  any  rate,  it  was  certain  that  sereral  persons  must  have 
forced  their  passage  among  the  oaks,  hazels,  and  underwood,  with  which 
thoy  were  mingled ;  and  in  some  places  appeared  traces,  as  if  a  sack  full 
of  grain,  a  dead  body,  or  something  of  that  heavy  and  solid  description, 
had  been  dragged  along  the  ground.  In  one  part  of  the  thicket  there  was 
a  small  swamp,  the  clay  of  which  was  whitish,  being  probably  mixed  with 
marl.  The  back  of  Kennedy's  coat  appeared  besmeared  with  stains  of  the 
same  colour. 

At  length,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  brink  of  the  fatal  preci- 
pice,  the  traces  conducted  them  to  a  small  open  space  of  ground,  very  much 
trampled,  and  plainly  stained  with  blood,  although  vrithered  leaves  had  been 
strewed  upon  the  spot,  and  other  means  hastily  taken  to  efface  the  marks, 
which  seemed  obviously  to  have  been  derived  from  a  desperate  affray.  On 
one  side  of  this  patch  of  open  ground  was  found  the  sufferer's  naked  hanger, 
which  seemed  to  have  b€^n  thrown  into  the  thicket ;  on  the  other,  the  belt 
and  sheath,  which  appeared  to  have  been  hidden  with  more  leisurely  care 
and  precaution. 

The  magistrate  caused  the  foot-prints  which  marked  this  spot  to  be  care- 
fully measured  and  examined.  Some  corresponded  to  the  foot  of  the  un- 
happy victim ;  some  were  larger,  some  less ;  indicating  that  at  least  four  or 
five  men  had  been  busy  around  him.  Above  all,  here,  and  here  only,  were 
obMrved  the  vestiges  of  a  child's  foot ;  and  as  it  could  be  seen  nowhere 
else,  and  the  hard  horse-track  which  traversed  the  wood  of  AVarroch  was 
contiguous  to  the  spot,  it  was  natural  to  think  that  the  boy  might  have 
eiKsaped  in  that  direction  during  the  confusion.  But  as  he  was  never  heard 
of,  the  Sheriff,  who  made  a  careful  entry  of  all  these  memoranda,  did  not 
suppress  his  opinion  that  the  deceased  had  met  with  foul  play,  and  that  the 
murderers,  whoever  they  were,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  person  of 
the  child  Harry  Bertram. 

£very  exertion  was  now  made  to  discover  the  criminals.  Suspicion  hesi- 
tated between  the  smugglers  and  tlie  gipsies.  The  fate  of  Dirk  Ilatteraick'a 
vessel  was  certain.  Two  men  from  Sie  opposite  side  of  Warroch  Bay  (so 
the  inlet  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Point  of  Warroch  is  called)  had  seen, 
though  at  a  great  distance,  the  lugger  drive  eastward,  after  doubling  tho 
headland,  and,  as  they  judged  from  her  manoeuvres,  in  a  disabled  state. 
Shortly  after,  they  perceived  that  she  grounded,  smoked,  and  finally  took 
firo.  ohe  was,  as  one  of  them  expressed  himself,  in  a  light  low  (oright 
flame)  when  they  observed  a  king's  ship,  with  her  colours  up,  heave  in 
sight  from  behind  the  cape.  The  guns  of  the  burning  yessel  discharged 
themselves  as  the  fijre  reached  them ;  and  they  saw  her  at  length  blow  up 
with  a  great  explosion.  The  sloop  of  war  kept  aloof  for  her  own  safety ; 
and  af^r  hovering  till  the  other  exploded,  stood  away  southward  under  a 
press  of  sail.  The  Sheriff  anxiously  interrogated  these  men  whether  any 
boats  had  left  the  vessel.  They  could  not  say  —  they  had  seen  none  —  but 
ihey  might  have  put  off  in  such  a  direction  as  placed  the  burning  vessel, 
and  the  thick  smoke  which  floated  landward  from  it,  between  their  «>0nr86 
and  the  witnesses'  observation. 

That  the  ship  destroyed  was  Dirk  Hatteraick's,  no  one  doubted.    Hit 
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litggt  r  was  well  known  on  the  coast,  and  had  been  expected  just  at  thij 
time.  A  letter  from  the  commander  of  the  king's  sloop,  to  whom  ths 
Sheriff  made  application,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt;  ne  sent  also  an 
extract  from  his  log-book  of  the  transactions  of  the  day,  which  intimated 
their  being  on  the  outlook  for  a  smuggling  lug^r.  Dirk  Ilatteraick  master, 
upon  the  information  and  requisition  of  Francis  Kennedy,  of  his  Majesty's 
excise  service ;  and  that  Kennedy  was  to  be  upon  the  outlook  on  the  shore, 
in  case  Hatteraick,  who  was  known  to  be  a  desperate  fellow,  and  had  been 
repeatedly  outlawed,  should  attempt  to  run  his  sloop  aground.  About  nine 
o'clock  A.  H.  they  discovered  a  sail,  which  answerea  tlie  description  of 
Ilatteriuck's  vessel,  chased  her,  and  after  repeated  signals  to  her  to  show 
colours  and  bring  to,  fired  upon  her.  The  chase  then  showed  Hamburgh 
colours,  and  returned  the  fire;  and  a  running  fight  was  maintained  for 
throe  hours,  when,  just  as  the  lugger  was  doubling  the  Point  of  Warroch, 
they  observed  that  the  main-yard  was  shot  in  the  slings,  and  that  the  vessel 
was  disabled. .  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  man-of-war's  men  for  some 
time  to  profit  by  the  circumstance,  owing  to  their  having  kept  too  much  in 
shore  for  doubling  the  headland.  After  two  tacks,  they  accomplished  this, 
and  observed  the  chase  on  fire,  and  apparently  deserted.  The  fire  having 
reached  some  casks  of  spirits,  which  were  placed  on  the  deck,  with  other 
combustibles,  probably  on  purpose,  burnt  with  such  fury,  that  no  boa* 
durst  approach  the  vessel,  especially  as  her  shotted  guns  were  discharging, 
one  after  another,  by  the  heat  The  captain  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  crew  had  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  escaped  in  their  boats.  After  watch- 
ing the  conflagration  till  the  ship  blew  up,  his  Majesty's  sloop,  the  Shark, 
stood  towards  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  retreat 
of  the  smugglers,  who,  though  they  might  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods 
for  a  day  or  two,  would  probably  take  the  first  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  make  for  this  asylum.  But  they  never  saw  more  of  them  than  is  above 
narrated. 

Such  was  the  account  given  by  William  Pritchard,  master  and  commander 
of  his  M^esty's  sloop  of  war  Shark,  who  concluded  by  regretting  deeply 
that  he  had  not  had  the  happiness  to  fall  in  with  the  scoundrels,  who  had 
had  the  impudence  to  fire  on  his  Majesty's  fiag,  and  with  an  assurance,  that, 
should  he  meet  Mr.  Dirk  Ilatteraick  in  any  future  cruise,  he  would  not  fail 
to  bring  him  into  port  under  his  stem,  to  answer  whatever  might  be  alleged 
against  him. 

As,  therefore,  it  seemed  tolerably  certain  that  the  men  on  board  the 
lugger  had  escaped,  the  death  of  Kennedy,  if  he  fell  in  with  them  in  the 
woods,  when  irritated  by  the  loss  of  their  vessel,  and  by  the  share  he  had 
in  it,  was  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  And  it  was  not  improbable,  that  to 
such  brutal  tempers,  rendered  desperate  by  their  own  circumstances,  even 
the  murder  of  the  child,  against  wnose  father,  as  having  become  suddenly 
active  in  the  prosecution  of  smugglers,  Hatteraick  was  known  to  have 
uttered  deep  threats,  would  not  appear  a  very  heinous  crime. 

Against  this  hypothesis  it  was  urged,  that  a  crew  of  fifteen  or  twentr 
cr>  m  could  not  have  lain  hidden  upon  the  coast  when  so  close  a  search  took 
place  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  their  vessel ;  or,  at  least,  that  if 
they  had  hid  themselves  in  the  woods,  their  boats  must  have  been  seen  on 
the  beach ;  —  that  in  such  precarious  circumstances,  and*  when  all  retreat 
must  have  seemed  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that 
they  would  have  all  united  to  commit  a  useless  murder,  for  the  mere  sake 
'.  f  revenge.  Those  who  held  this  opinion  supposed,  either  that  the  boats 
of  the  lugger  had  stood  out  to  sea  without  being  observed  by  those  who 
were  intent  upon  gazing  at  the  burning  vessel,  and  so  gained  safe  distance 
before  the  sloop  got  round  the  headland;  or  else,  that>,  the  boats  being 
iitaved  or  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  shot  during  the  chase,  the  crew  had 
•bstiuately  determined  to  perish  with  the  vessel.    What  gave  some  oounte* 
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Danc«  to  this  n  apposed  act  of  desperation  was,  that  neither  Dirk  Hattenuek 
nor  any  of  his  sailors,  all  well-known  men  in  the  fair-trade,  were  again 
seen  upon  that  coast,  or  heard  of  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  strict  inquiry 
was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  only  one  dead  body,  apparently  that  of  a 
soaman  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  drifted  ashore.  So  all  tnat  could  be  done 
was  to  register  the  names,  description,  and  appearance  of  the  individuals 
belonging  to  the  ship's  company,  and  offer  a  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  them,  or  any  one  of  them ;  extending  also  to  any  person,  not  the  actual 
murderer,  who  should  give  evidence  tending  to  convict  those  who  had  mui>- 
dered  Francis  Kennedy. 

Another  opinion,  which  was  also  plausibly  supported,  went  to  charge 
this  horrid  crime  upon  the  late  tenants  of  Derncleugh.  They  were  known 
to  have  resented  highly  the  conduct  of  the  Xiaird  of  Ellangowan  towards 
them,  and  to  have  used  threatening  expressions,  which  every  one  supposed 
thcni  capable  of  carrying  into  enect.  The  kidnapping  the  child  vras  a 
crime  much  more  consistent  with  their  habits  than  with  those  of  emugglem, 
and  his  temporary  guardian  might  have  fallen  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
him.  Besides,  it  was  remember^  that  Kennedy  had  been  an  active  as ent, 
two  or  three  days  before,  in  the  forcible  expulsion  of  these  people  irom 
Derncleugh,  and  that  harsh  and  menacing  language  had  been  exchangtMl 
between  him  and  some  of  the  Egyptian  patriarchs  on  that  memon^le 
occasion. 

The  sheriff  received  also  the  depositions  of  the  unfortunate  father  and 
his  servant,  concerning  what  had  passed  at  their  meeting  the  caravan  of 
gipsies,  as  they  left  the  estate  of  Ellangowan.  The  speech  of  Meg  Merrilies 
seemed  particularly  suspicious.  There  was,  as  the  magistrate  observed  in 
his  law  language,  damnum  mivntum  —  a  damage,  or  evil  turn,  threatened, 
and  malum  secuium — an  evil  of  the  very  kind  predicted,  shortly  afterwards 
following.  A  young  woman,  who  had  been  gathering  nuts  in  Warroch 
wood  upon  the  fatal  day,  was  also  strongly  of  opinion,  though  she  declined 
to  make  positive  oath,  that  she  had  seen  Meg  Merrilies,  at  least  a  woman 
of  her  remarkable  size  and  appearance,  start  suddenly  out  of  a  thicket— 
she  said  she  had  called  to  her  by  name,  but,  as  the  figure  turned  from  her, 
and  made  no  answer,  she  was  uncertain  if  it  were  the  gipsy  or  her  wraith, 
and  was  afraid  to  go  nearer  to  one  who  was  always  reckoned,  in  the  vulgar 
phrase,  no  canny.  This  vague  story  received  some  corroboration  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  fire  being  that  evening  found  in  the  gipsy's  deserted 
cottage.  To  this  fact  Ellangowan  and  his  gardener  bore  e^Hdence.  Yet  it 
seemed  extravagant  to  suppose,  that,  had  this  woman  been  accessory  to 
such  a  dreadful  crime,  she  would  have  returned  that  very  evening  on  which 
it  was  committed,  to  the  plaoe  of  all  others,  where  she  was  most  likely  to 
be  sought  after. 

Meg  Merrilies  was,  however,  apprehended  and  examined.  She  denied 
strongly  having  been  eitlier  at  Derncleugh  or  in  the  wood  of  Warroch  upon 
the  day  of  Kennedy's  death ;  and  several  of  her  tribe  made  oath  in  tier 
behalf,  that  she  had  never  quitted  their  encampment,  which  was  in  a  glen, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  Ellangowan.  Their  oaths  were  indeed  Tittle- 
to  be  trusted  to ;  —  but  what  other  evidence  could  be  had  in  the  circum- 
stances ?  There  was  one  remarkable  fact,  and  only  one,  which  arose  from 
her  examination.  Her  arm  appeared  to  be  slightly  wounded  by  the  cut  of 
a  sharp  weapon,  and  was  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief  of  Harry  Bertram's. 
But  the  chief  of  the  horde  acknowledged  he  had  "corrected  her"  that  day 
with  his  whinger  —  she  herself,  and  others,  gave  the  same  account  of  her 
hurt ;  and,  for  the  handkerchief,  the  quantity  of  linen  stolen  from  Ellan- 
gowan during  the  last  months  of  their  residence  on  the  estate,  cosily  ao 
runted  for  it,  without  charging  Me^  with  a  more  heinous  crime. 

It  was  observed,  upon  her  examination,  that  she  treated  the  questionp 
tespocting  the  death  of  Kennedy,  or  "  the  gauger,"  aa  she  called  him,  with 
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indifferenoe ;  Imt  expressed  ^at  and  emphatic  ooom  and  indignation  at 
being  supposed  capable  of  injuring  little  Harry  Bertram.  She  was  ionf 
oouf^ed  in  gaol  onder  the  hope  that  something  might  yet  be  discovered  to 
throw  light  opon  this  dark  and  bloody  transaction.  Nothing,  however* 
occarred ;  ana  Meg  was  at  length  liberated,  but  under  sentence  of  banish- 
ment from  the  county  as  a  vagrant,  common  thief,  and  disorderly  person. 
No  traces  of  the  boy  could  ever  be  discovered ;  and,  at  length,  the  story, 
after  making  much  noise,  was  gradually  given  up  as  altogether  inexplicable^ 
and  only  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  '*  The  Gauger's  Loup,"  which  was 
generally  bestowed  on  the  cliff  from  which  the  unfortunate  man  had  fidlen 
or  been  precipitated. 


€^^itx  t^r  (SUntntji* 


I— that  pl6Me  wwe,  tiy  M;  both  joy  ud 

Of  fpood  mmi  bad;  that  maka  and  uiifulil  emir--  • 

Now  take  iipoo  me,  ia  the  name  or  Time, 

To  one  my  winga.    Impute  it  not  a  cnme 

T«  me,  or  my  awift  paaaana,  that  I  aikle 

O'er  Btztoen  foan,  aod  leave  the  gruwUi  oatried 

Of  tlwt  wide  fapL 

W»m*8  Tale. 

Our  n^v-ration  is  now  about  to  make  a  large  stride,  and  omit  a  space  of 
nearly  srifeuteen  years;  during  which  nothing  occurred  of  any  particular 
con8eqi*6iice  with  respect  to  the  story  we  have  undertaken  to  telL  The  gap 
ib  a  w)/ie  one ;  yet  it  the  reader's  experience  in  life  enables  him  to  looK 
back  ou  80  many  years,  the  space  will  scarce  appear  longer  in  his  recollec- 
tion than  the  time  consumed  m  turning  these  pages. 

It  *«'a8,  then,  in  the  month  of  November,  about  seventeen  years  after  the 
catastrophe  related  in  the  last  chapter,  that,  during  a  cold  and  stormy  nighty 
a  bocial  group  had  closed  round  the  kitchen  fire  of  the  Gordon  Arms  at 
Kippletringan,  a  small  but  comfortable  inn,  kept  by  Mrs.  Mao-Candlish  in 
that  villaec.  The  conversation  which  passed  amon^  them  will  save  me  the 
trouble  of  telling  the  few  events  occurring  during  this  chasm  in  our  history, 
with  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  acquainted. 

Mrs.  Mao-Candlish,  throned  in  a  comfortable  easy  chair  lined  with  black 
leather,  was  regaling  herself,  and  a  neighbouring  gossip  or  two,  with  a  cup 
of  genuine  tea,  and  at  the  same  time  keepine  a  sharp  eye  upon  her  domea- 
tics,  as  they  went  and  came  in  prosecution  of  their  various  duties  and  com- 
missions. The  clerk  and  precentor  of  the  parish  enjoyed  at  a  little  distance 
bis  Saturday  night's  pipe,  and  aided  its  biand  fumigation  by  an  occasional 
sip  of  brandy  and  water.  Deacon  Bcarcliff,  a  man  of  sreat  importance  in 
the  village,  combined  the  indulgence  of  both  parties  —  he  had  his  pipe  and 
his  tesrcup,  the  latter  bein^  laced  with  a  little  spirits.  One  or  two  clowns 
sat  at  some  distance,  drinking  their  twopenny  ale. 

"  Are  ye  sure  the  parlour's  ready  for  them,  and  the  fire  burning  clear« 
and  the  chimney  no  smoking?"  saia  the  hostess  to  a  chambermaid. 

She  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. — '*  Ane  wadna  be  uncivil  to  them, 
especially  in  their  distress/'  said  she,  turning  to  the  Deacon. 

"  Assuredly  not,  Mrs.  Mac-Oandlish ;  assuredly  not  I  am  sure  ony  sma' 
ik'ttkf^  they  might  want  frae  my  shop,  under  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  pounds. 
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I  would  boirk  th4»iii  as  readily  for  it  m  the  first  in  the  country.  —  Do  they 
»me  in  the  auld  chaise  V* 
**  I  dare  say  no/'  said  the  precentor :  "  for  Miss  Bertrnm  comes  on  the 


,  young 

her  after  sermon/'  said'  one  of  the  gossips  in  company :  *'  I  wonder  how 
anld  Haslewood  likes  that." 

**  I  kenna  how  he  may  like  it  now/'  answered  another  of  the  tea^drinkers ; 
**  bat  the  day  has  been  when  EUangowan  wad  hae  liked  as  little  to  see  his 
daughter  taking  up  with  their  son." 

"Ay,  has  &tf«»/^  answered  the  first,  with  somewhat  of  emphasis. 

"I  am  sure,  neighbour  Ovens,"  said  the  hostess,  "the  Uazlewoods  of 
Ilazlewood,  though  they  are  a  very  eude  auld  family  in  the  county,  never 
thought,  till  withm  these  twa  score  (r  years,  of  evening  themselves  till  the 
Sllangowans — Wow,  wyman,  the  Bertrams  of  EUanguwan  are  the  auld 
Dingawaies  lang  8yne — there's  a  sang  about  ane  o'  them  marrying  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  King  of  Man ;  it  begins, 

Blyth*  B^rtnnn^  ta'en  him  n«rer  the  tern 
To  wed  a  wife,  and  bring  brr  hame 


I  daur  say  Mr.  Skreigh  can  sing  us  the  ballant." 

"  Gudewife,"  said  Skreigh,  gathering  up  his  month,  and  sipping  his  tiff 
of  brandy  punoh  with  great  solemnity,  "  our  talents  were  gien  us  to  other 
Qse  than  to  sine  daft  auld  sangs  sae  near  the  Sabbath  day." 

"  Uout  fie,  Mr.  Skreigh ;  I'se  warrant  I  hae  heard  you  sing  a  blythe  sang 
on  Saturday  at  e'en  before  now. — But  as  for  the  chaise.  Deacon,  it  hasna 
been  out  of  the  coach-house  since  Mrs.  Bertram  died,  that's  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  sin  syne. — Jock  Jabos  is  away  wi'  a  chaise  of  mine  for  them ; — 
I  wonder  he's  no  come  back  It's  pit  mirk — but  there's  no  an  ill  turn  on 
the  road  but  twa,  and  the  brigg  ower  Warroch  bum  is  safe  eneugh,  if  he 
hand  to  the  right  side.  But  then  there's  Heavieside-brae,  that's  just  a  mui^ 
der  for  post-cattle — but  Jock  kens  the  road  brawly." 

A  loud  rapping  was  heard  at  the  door. 

**  That's  no  them.  I  didna  hear  the  wheels. — Grizzel,  ye  limmer,  gang 
to  the  door." 

"  It's  a  single  gentleman,"  whined  out  Grizzel ;  "  maun  I  take  him  into 
ihe  parlour  ?" 

"  Foul  be  in  your  feet,  then ;  it'll  be  some  English  rider.  Coming  with- 
out a  servant  at  this  time  o'  night ! — lias  the  ostler  ta'en  the  horse? — Ye 
may  light  a  spunk  o'  fire  in  the  red  room." 

"  I  wish,  ma'am,"  said  the  traveller,  entering  the  kitchen,  "  you  would 
give  me  leave  to  warm  myself  here,  for  the  night  is  very  cold." 

His  appearance,  voice,  and  manner  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  in 
his  favour.  He  was  a  handsome,  tall,  thin  figure,  dressed  in  black,  as 
appeared  when  he  laid  aside  his  riding-coat;  nis  age  might  be  between 
forty  and  fifty ;  his  cast  of  features  grave  and  interesting,  and  his  air  some- 
what military.  Everv  point  of  his  appearance  and  address  bespoke  the 
gentleman.  Long  habit  had  given  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  an  acute  tact  in 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  her  visitors,  and  proportioning  her  reception 
accordingly  :•->- 

To  erery  ipiest  the  appropnate  speech  was  made, 

AimJ  «v(tnr  dotjr  with  difftiiiclion  peid ; 

Kespedful,  eiUT,  pleasant,  or  pfilile 

**  Yuur  honour's  aervant !  —  Mister  Smith,  gooi  nIgliL'* 

On  the  present  occasion,  she  was  low  in  her  curtsey,  and  pn)fu8e  in  her 
apologies.  The  stranger  begged  his  horse  might  be  attended  to — she  went 
out  herself  to  school  the  ostler. 

'*  There  was  never  a  prettier  bit  o'  horse-fiesh  in  the  stable  o'  the  Oord  jr 
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Arms/'  said  tb«  man ;  which  information  inuroased  the  landlady* d  respect 
for  thn  rider.  Finding,  on  her  return,  that  the  stranger  declined  to  so  into 
another  apartment^  (which  indeed,  she  allowed,  would  be  but  cold  au^ 
smokj  till  the  fire  blcezed  up,)  she  installed  her  guest  hospitably  by  the 
firo^side,  and  offered  what  refreshment  her  house  afforded. 

"  A  cup  of  your  tea,  ma'am,  if  you  will  favour  me." 

Mrs.  Mao-dandlish  bustled  about,  reinforced  her  teapot  with  hyson,  and 
proceeded  in  her  duties  with  her  best  frace.  **  We  have  a  very  nice  parlour, 
sir,  and  everything  agreeable  for  gentlefolks ;  but  it's  bespoke  the-night  for 
a  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  that  are  going  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
country — ane  of  my  chaises  is  gane  for  them,  and  will  be  back  forthwith. 
They're  no  sae  weel  in  the  wand  as  they  have  been ;  but  we're  a'  subject 
to  ups  and  downs  in  this  life,  as  your  honour  must  needs  ken — but  is  not 
the  tobacco-reek  disagreeable  to  your  honour  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  ma'am ;  I  am  an  old  campaigner,  and  perfectly  used  to 
it — Will  you  permit  me  to  make  some  inquiries  about  a  family  in  this 
neighbourhood  r" 

The  sound  of  wheels  was  now  heard,  and  the  landlady  hurried  to  the 
door  to  receive  her  expected  guests ;  but  returned  in  an  instant^  followed 
by  the  postilion. — '*  No,  they  canna  come  at  no  rate,  the  Laird's  sae  ill." 

"  But  God  help  them  I"  said  the  landlady,  "  the  mom's  the  term — the 
very  last  day  they  can  bide  in  the  house — a'  thing's  to  be  roupit." 

"  Weel,  but  they  can  come  at  no  rate,  I  tell  ye — Mr.  Bertram  canna  be 
moved." 

"  What  Mr.  Bertram  7"  said  the  stranger ;  "  not  Mr.  Bertram  of  Ellan- 
gowan,  I  hope  ?" 

**  Just  e'en  that  same,  sir ;  and  if  ye  be  a  friend  o'  his,  ye  have  come  at 
a  time  when  he's  sair  bested." 

**  I  have  been  abroad  for  many  jean ;— is  his  health  so  much  deranged  ?" 

"Ay,  and  his  affairs  an'  a',"  said  the  Deacon ;  "  the  creditors  have  entered 
into  possession  o'  the  estate,  and  it's  for  sale ;  and  some  that  made  the 
maist  by  him — I  name  nae  names,  but  Mrs.  Mao-Candliah  kens  wha  I 
mean"---(the  landlady  shook  her  head  significantly) — **  they're  saireet  on  him 
e'en  now.  I  have  a  sma'  matter  due  mysell,  but  I  would  rather  have  lost 
it  than  gane  to  turn  the  auld  man  out  of  his  house,  and  him  just  dyinjg." 

"  Ay,  but,"  said  the  parish-clerk,  "  Factor  Glossin  wants  to  get  nd  of 
the  auld  Laird,  and  drive  on  the  sale,  for  fear  the  heir-male  should  cast  up 
upon  them ;  for  I  have  heard  say,  if  there  was  an  heir-male,  they  couldna 
sell  the  estate  for  auld  Ellangowan's  debt." 

'*  He  had  a  son  born  a  go^  many  years  ago,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  he  is 
dead,  I  suppose?" 

"  Nae  man  can  say  for  that,"  answered  the  clerk,  mysteriously. 

"  Dead  1"  said  the  Deacon,  "  I'se  warrant  him  dead  lang  syne ;  he  hasna 
been  heard  o'  these  twenty  years  or  thereby." 

"  I  wot  weel  it's  no  twenty  years,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  it's  no  abune 
seventeen  at  the  outside  in  this  very  month ;  it  made  an  unco  noise  ower  a' 
this  country — the  bairn  disappeared  the  very  day  that  Supervisor  Kennedy 
cam  by  his  end. — If  ye  kenn'd  this  country  lang  syne,  your  honour  wad 
maybe  ken  Frank  Kennedy  the  Supervisor.  He  was  a  heartsome  pleasant 
man,  and  company  for  the  best  gentlemen  in  the  county,  and  muckle  mirth 
he's  made  in  this  house.  I  was  yoong  then,  sir,  and  newly  married  to 
Bailie  Mao-Candlish,  that's  dead  and  eone— -(a  sigh) — and  muckle  fun  I've 
had  wi'  the  Supervisor.  He  was  a  daft  dog.— 0,  an  he  could  hae  hauden 
yff  the  smugglers  a  bit!  but  he  was  aye  venturesome. — And  so  ye  see,  sir, 
there  was  a  king's  sloop  down  in  Wigton  bay,  and  Frank  Kennedy,  he 
oehoved  to  have  her  up  to  chase  Dirk  Hatteraick's  lugger  —  ye'll  mind 
;>irk  Hatteraick,  Deacon?  I  dare  say  ye  may  have  dealt  wi'  him — (the 
Deacon  gave  a  sort  of  acquiescent  nod  and  humph.)    He  was  a  daring 
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ehield  and  be  f'Ug'ht  his  ship  till  she  blew  up  like  peelings  of  ingans ;  and 
Frank  Kennedy  he  had  been  the  first  man  to  board,  and  he  was  fluug  like 
a  (quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  fell  into  the  water  below  the  rock  at  Warrocfa 
Point,  that  they  ca'  the  Qaager's  Loup  to  this  day.-' 

"And  Mr.  Bertram's  chud,"  said  the  stranger,  "what  is  all  this  lo 
him  ?" 

"  Ou,  sir,  the  bairn  aye  held  an  unca  wark  wi'  the  Supervisor ;  and  it  was 
generally  thought  he  went  on  board  the  vessel  alang  wi'  him,  as  bairns  are 
aye  forward  to  be  in  mischief." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  DiMicon,  **  ye're  clean  out  there,  Luckie— for  the  young 
Laird  was  stown  away  by  a  randy  gipsy  woman  they  ca'd  Meg  Merrilies, — 
I  mind  her  looks  weel, — in  revenge  for  Ellangowan  having  gar'd  her  be 
drumm'd  through  Kippletringan  for  stealing  a  silver  spoon." 

"  If  ye'll  forgie  me,  J'eacon,"  said  the  precentor,  "ye're  e'en  as  far  wrang 
as  the  gudewife." 

"  And  what  is  your  edition  of  the  story,  sir  ?"  said  the  stranger,  turning 
to  him  with  interest. 

"  That's  maybe  no  sae  canny  to  tell,"  said  the  precentor,  with  solemnity. 

Upon  being  urged,  however,  to  speak  out,  he  preluded  with  two  or  three 
lar^  puffs  of  tobacoo-emoke,  and  out  of  the  cloudy  sanctuary  which  thefie 
whiffs  formed  around  him,  delivered  the  following  legend,  having  cleared 
his  voice  with  one  or  two  hems,  and  imitating,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  elo- 
quence which  weekly  thundered  over  his  head  from  the  pulpit. 

"  What  we  are  now  to  deliver,  my  brethren, — hem — nem, — I  mean,  my 
good  friends, — ^was  not  done  in  a  comer,  and  may  serve  as  an  answer  to 
witch-advocates,  atheists,  and  misbelievers  of  all  kinds.  Ye  must  know 
that  the  worshipful  Laird  of  Ellangowan  was  not  so  preceese  as  he  might 
have  been  in  clearing  his  land  of  witches,  (concerning  whom  it  is  said 
'  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,')  nor  of  those  who  had  familiar 
spirits,  and  consulted  with  divination  and  sorcery,  and  lots,  which  is  the 
fashion  with  the  Egyptians,  as  they  ca'  themsells«  and  other  unhappy  bodies, 
in  this  our  country.  And  the  Laird  was  three  years  married  without  having 
a  family—and  he  was  sae  left  to  himsell,  that  it  was  thought  he  held  ower 
muckle  troking  and  communing  wi'  that  Meg  Merrilies,  wha  was  the  maisi 
notorious  witeh  in  a'  Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire  baith." 

"  Aweel,  I  wot  there's  something  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish ;  "I've 
kenn'd  him  order  her  twa  glasses  o'  brandy  in  this  very  house." 

"Aweel,  gudewife,  then  the  less  I  lee. — Sae  the  lady  was  wi'  bairn  at 
last,  and  in  the  night  when  she  should  have  been  delivered,  there  comes  to 
the  door  of  the  hu'  house — the  Place  of  Ellangowan  as  they  ca'd — an  an- 
cient man,  strangely  habited,  and  asked  for  quarters.  His  head,  and  his 
legs,  and  his  arms  were  bare,  although  it  was  winter  time  o'  the  year,  and 
he  had  a  grey  beard  three  quarters  lang.  Weel,  he  was  admitted ;  and 
when  the  lady  was  delivered,  he  craved  to  know  the  very  moment  of  the 
hour  of  the  birth,  and  he  went  out  and  oonsulted  the  stars.  And  when  he 
came  back,  he  toll'd  the  Laird,  that  the  Evil  One  wad  have  power  over  the 
knav<^bairn  that  was  that  night  bom,  and  he  charged  him  that  the  babe 
ehould  be  bred  up  in  the  ways  of  piety,  and  that  he  should  hae  a  godly 
minister  at  his  elbow,  U*  pray  vjf  the  bairn  and  for  him.  And  the  aged 
man  vanished  away,  and  no  man  of  this  country  ever  saw  mair  o'  him." 

"  Now,  that  will  not  pass,"  said  the  postilion,  who,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, was  listening  to  the  conversation,  "  beg^ng  Mr.  Skreign's,  and  the 
company's  pardon, — there  was  no  sae  mony  hairs  on  the  warlock's  face  as 
there's  on  Letter-Gae*s*  ain  at  this  moment ;  and  he  had  as  gude  a  parr  o' 
boote  as  a  man  need  streik  on  his  legs,  and  gloves  too ; — and  I  should  un- 
derstand boote  by  this  time,  1  think." 

•  The  pnoentor  ii  oaU«d  bf  Alton  IUinn.7,— "  The  Lelt«r-GM  of  Iwlj  rt 
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**  Whist,  Jock,"  said  the  landlady. 

"  Aj  ?  and  what  do  ye  ken  o'  the  'Matter,  friend  Jabos  ?"  said  the  pitv 
eentor,  contemptuously. 

"  No  muckle,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Skreigh— only  that  I  lived  within  a  penny* 
stane  cast  o'  the  head  o'  the  avenue  at  £llan|ii;owaTi,  when  a  man  cam  jin* 
gling  to  our  door  that  night  the  young  Laird  was  bom,  and  my  mother  senl 
me,  that  was  a  hafflin  c^lant,  to  show  the  stranger  the  gate  to  the  Place, 
which,  if  he  had  been  sic  a  warlock,  he  might  hae  kenn'd  himsell,  ane  wad 
think— and  he  was  a  voung,  weel-faured,  weel-dreesed  lad,  like  an  English- 
man. And  I  tell  ye  he  had  as  gude  a  hat,  and  boots,  and  gloves,  as  ony 
Sntloman  need  to  have.  To  be  sure  he  did  gie  an  awsome  glance  up  at 
e  auld  castle — and  there  w<i$  some  spae-wark  gaed  on — I  aye  heard  tnat ; 
but  as  for  his  vanishing,  I  held  the  stirrup  mysell  when  he  gaed  away,  and 
be  gied  me  a  round  half-crown — he  was  riding  on  a  haick  they  ca'd  Souple 
Sam — it  belanged  to  the  George  at  Dumfries-^it  was  a  blood-bay  beasts 
▼ery  ill  o'  the  spavin — I  hae  seen  the  beast  baith  before  and  since." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Jock,"  answered  Mr.  Skreigh,  with  a  tone  of  mild  solem- 
nity, '*  our  accounts  differ  in  no  material  particulars ;  but  I  had  no  know- 
ledj^e  that  ye  had  seen  the  man. — So  ye  see,  my  friends,  that  this  soothsayer 
having  prognosticated  evil  to  the  boy,  his  father  engaged  a  godly  minister 
to  be  with  him  mom  and  night." 

"  Ay,  that  was  him  they  ca'd  Dominie  Sampson,"  said  the  postilion. 

"  He's  but  a  dumb  dog  that,"  observed  the  Deacon ;  "  I  have  heard  that  he 
never  could  preach  five  words  of  a  sermon  endlang,  for  as  lang  as  he  has 
been  licensed." 

"  Weel,  but,"  said  the  precentor,  waving  his  hand,  as  if  eager  to  retrieve 
the  command  of  the  discourse,  '*  he  wait^  on  the  young  Laird  by  night 
and  day.  Now  it  chanced,  when  the  bairn  was  near  five  years  auld,  that 
the  Laird  had  a  sight  of  his  errors,  and  determined  to  put  these  Egyptians 
aff  his  ground  ;  and  he  caused  them  to  remove ;  and  that  Frank  Kennedy, 
that  was  a  rough  swearing  fellow,  he  was  sent  to  turn  them  off.  And  he 
cursed  and  damned  at  them,  and  they  swure  at  him ;  and  that  Meg  Merri- 
lies,  that  was  the  maist  powerfu'  with  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  she  as  gude 
as  said  she  would  have  him,  body  and  soul,  before  'hree  days  were  ower  his 
head.  And  I  have  it  from  a  sure  hand,  and  that  s  ane  wha  saw  it,  and 
that's  John  Wilson  that  was  the  Laird's  groom,  that  Meg  appeared  to  the 
Laird  as  he  was  riding  hame  from  Singleside,  over  Gibbie's-know,  and 
threatened  him  wi'  what  she  wad  to  do  to  his  family ;  but  whether  it  was 
Meg,  or  something  waur  in  her  likeness,  for  it  seemed  bigger  than  ony 
mortal  creature,  John  could  not  say." 

"  Aweel,"  said  the  postilion,  "  it  might  be  sae— I  canna  say  against  it,  for 
I  was  not  in  the  country  at  the  time ;  but  John  Wilson  was  a  blustering 
kind  of  chield,  without  the  heart  of  a  spru^." 

"  And  what  was  the  end  of  all  this  ?  said  the  stranger,  with  some  impar 
tience. 

"  Ou,  the  event  and  upshot  of  it  was,  sir,"  said  the  precentor,  "that  while 
they  were  all  looking  on,  beholding  a  king's  ship  chase  a  smuggler,  this 
Kennedy  suddenly  brake  away  frae  them,  without  ony  reason  that  could  be 
do8crie<l-  -ropes  nor  tows  wad  not  hae  held  him— and  made  for  the  wood  of 
Warroch  as  fast  as  his  beast  could  carry  him ;  and  by  the  way  he  met  the 
young  Laird  and  his  governor,  and  he  snatched  up  the  bairn,  and  swure, 
if  he  was  bewitched,  the  bairn  should  have  the  same  luck  as  him ;  and  the 
minister  followed  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  almaist  as  fast  as  them,  for  he 
was  wonderfully  swift  of  foot — and  he  saw  Meg  the  witch,  or  her  master  in 
her  similitude,  rise  suddenly  out  of  the  ground,  and  claught  the  bairn  sud- 
denly out  of  the  ganger's  arms — and  then  he  rampauged  and  drew  hii 
^vcrd — ^for  ye  ken  a  fie  man  and  a  cnsser  fearsna  the  deii." 

'*  £  Relieve  that's  very  true,"  said  the  postilion. 
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So,  sir,  she  gnppit  him,  and  clodded  him  like  a  stane  from  the  sling 
Oiirer  the  craigs  of  Warroch-hoad,  where  he  was  found  that  evening — but 
what  became  of  the  babe,  -frankly  I  cannot  say.  But  he  that  wns  minister 
here  then,  that's  now  in  a  better  place,  had  an  opinion  that  the  bairn  was 
only  conveyed  to  Fairy-land  for  a  season." 

The  stranger  had  smiled  slightly  at  some  parts  of  this  recital,  but  ere  faua 
oould  answer,  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  smart  servant^ 
handsomely  drebsod,  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  bustled  into  the  kitchen, 
with  *'Make  a  little  room,  good  people;"  when,  observing  the  stranger,  h« 
descended  at  once  into  the  modest  and  civil  domestic,  his  hat  sunk  down 
by  his  side,  and  he  put  a  letter  into  his  master's  hands.  '*  The  family  al 
EUlaneowan,  sir,  are  in  great  distress,  and  unaUe  to  receive  any  yisits." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  his  master.  —  "  And  now,  madam,  if  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  allow  me  to  occupy  the  parlour  you  mentioned,  as  you  ar« 
disappointed  of  your  guests" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  and  hastened  to  light  the  way 
with  all  the  imperative  bustle  which  an  active  landlady  loves  to  display  on 
such  occasions. 

**  Young  nun,"  said  the  Deacon  to  the  servant,  filling  a  glass,  **  ye'll  no 
be  the  waur  o'  this,  after  your  ride." 

"  Not  a  feather,  sir, — thank  ye — ^your  yery  good  health,  sir.'' 

**  And  wha  may  your  master  be,  friend  T" 

'*  What,  the  gentleman  that  was  here  ?  -^  that's  the  famous  Colonel  Man- 
nering,  sir,  from  the  East  Indies." 

**  W  hat,  him  we  read  of  in  the  newspapers  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  just  the  same.  It  was  he  relieved  Cuddiebum,  and  defended 
Chingalore,  and  defeated  the  great  Mahratta  chief,  Ram  JoUi  Bundleman-^- 
I  was  with  him  in  most  of  his  campaigns." 

**  Lord  safe  us,"  said  the  landlady,  *'  I  must  go  see  what  he  would  haye 
for  supper — that  I  should  set  him  down  hero  1" 

*'  O,  ne  likes  that  all  the  better,  mother ;-— you  neyer  saw  a  plainer  oretr 
ture  in  your  life  than  our  old  Colonel ;  and  yet  he  has  a  spice  of  the  deyil 
in  him  too." 

The  rest  of  the  eveninff's  conyersation  below  stairs  tending  little  lo 
edification,  we  shall,  with  the  reader's  leaye,  step  up  to  the  parlour. 


•>     ^^»<MW»«»M»^»»^^AA^A^»^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^»V^^AA^AAA^A/^^»» 


C^a]thr  ti(t  €otlft||. 

-^—  RepiitaiMNi  ? tliat'«  man^  idol 

Set  ap  Mviiot  GtMi.  the  Maker  of  all  laws, 
Who  haih  ooromauded  as  we  ahould  not  kilL 
And  yet  we  w»j  we  innat.  for  RepotatioQl 
What  hnneit  nwo  caa  either  fear  hi*  own. 
Or  elM  will  hurt  anotbar'a  reputatkio  I 
Fear  to  do  baie  unworthjr  thiiiga  ie  Yaloar; 
If  thejr  be  done  to  aa,  to  aufibr  them 
la  valoar  tooi——  An 


Tbs  Colonel  was  walking  pensiyely  up  and  down  the  parlour,  when  the 
>fficious  landlady  re-entered  to  take  his  commands.  Haying  giVen  them 
dD  the  manner  he  thought  would  bo  most  acceptable  "  for  the  good  of  the 
oouse,"  he  begged  to  detain  her  a  moment. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  *' madam,  if  I  understood  the  good  ]^ople  right, 
Mr.  Bertram  lost  his  son  in  his  fifth  year?" 

"  O  ay,  sir,  there's  nae  doubt  o'  that,  though  there  are  mony  idk  oUshet 
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about  the  way  and  manner;  for  it's  an  auld  story  now,  and  everybody 
tells  it,  as  we  were  doing,  their  ain  way  by  the  ingleside.  But  lost  th^ 
bairn  was  in  his  fifth  year,  as  your  honour  says,  Colonel ;  and  the  new9 
being  rashly  toU'd  to  the  leddy,  then  great  with  child,  cost  her  her  life  that 
samTn  night — and  the  Laira  never  throve  after  that  day,  but  was  just 
careless  of  every  thing  —  though,  when  his  daughter  Miss  Lucy  gtew  up, 
she  tried  to  keep  order  within  doors — but  what  could  she  do,  poor  uiing  ?— * 
■0  now  they're  out  of  house  and  hauld." 

"  Can  you  recollect,  madam,  about  what  time  of  the  year  the  child  was 
Kost?"  The  landlady,  after  a  pause,  and  some  recollection,  answered,  *'  she 
was  positive  it  was  about  this  season ;"  and  added  some  local  recollections 
that  fixed  the  date  in  her  memory,  as  occurring  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  17 — ^. 

The  stranger  took  two  or  three  turns  round  the  room  in  silence,  but 
signed  to  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  not  to  leave  it. 

*'  Did  I  rightly  apprehend,"  he  said,  *'  that  the  estate  of  Ellangowan  is  in 
the  market?" 

"In  the  market?  —  it  will  be  sellM  the  morn  to  the  highest  bidder — 
that's  no  the  morn,  Lord  help  me  I  which  is  the  Sabbath,  but  on  Monday, 
the  first  free  day;  and  the  turniture  and  stocking  is  to  be  roupit  at  the 
same  time  on  the  ground.  It's  the  opinion  of  the  haill  country,  that  the 
sale  has  been  shamefully  forced  on  at  this  time,  when  there's  sae  little 
money  stirring  in  Scotland  wi'  this  weary  American  war,  that  somebody 
may  get  the  land  a  bargain — Deil  be  in  them,  that  I  should  say  sae  I" — ^the 
good  lady's  wrath  rising  at  the  supposed  injustice. 

"  And  where  will  the  sale  take  place  ?" 

**  On  the  premises,  as  the  advertisement  says  —  that's  at  the  house  of 
Ellangowan,  jour  honour,  as  I  understand  it." 

'*  ^d  who  exhibits  the  title-deeds,  rent-roll,  and  plan  ?" 

**  A  very  decent  man,  sir ;  the  sherifi'-eubstitute  of  the  county,  who  has 
authority  from  the  Court  of  Session.  lie's  in  the  town  just  now,  if  your 
honour  would  like  to  see  him ;  and  he  can  tell  you  mair  about  the  loss  of 
the  bairn  than  onybody,  for  the  sheriff-depute  (that's  his  principal,  like) 
took  much  pains  to  come  at  the  truth  o'  that  matter,  as  I  have  heajxi." 

'*  And  this  gentleman's  name  is" 

**  Mac-Morlan,  sir, — he's  a  man  o'  character,  and  weel  spoken  o*." 

"  Send  my  compliments — Colonel  Mannering's  compliments  to  him,  and 
I  would  be  glad  he  would  do  me  the  pleasure  of  supping  with  me,  and  bring 
these  papers  with  him — and  I  beg,  good  madam,  you  will  say  nothing  of 
this  to  any  one  else." 

"  Me,  sir?  ne'er  a  word  shall  I  say — I  wish  your  honour  (a  curtsey),  or 
ony  honourable  gentleman  that's  fought  for  his  country  (another  curtsey), 
had  the  land,  since  tlie  auld  family  maun  quit  (a  sigh),  rather  than  that 
wily  scoundrel,  Glossin,  that's  risen  on  the  ruin  of  the  best  friend  he  ever 
baa — and  now  I  think  on't,  I'll  slip  on  my  hood  and  pattens,  and  gang  to 
Mr.  Mac-Morlan  mysell — ^he's  at  hame  e'en  now — it's  hardly  a  step." 

"  Do  so,  my  good  landlady,  and  many  thanks-— and  bid  my  servant  step 
here  <  ith  my  portfolio  in  the  meantime." 

'a  a  minute  or  two.  Colonel  Mannering  was  quietly  seated  with  his 
</riting  materials  before  him.  We  have  the  privilege  of  looking  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  writes,  and  we  willingly  communicate  its  substance  to  our 
readers.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Arthur  Mervyn,  Esq.  of  Mervyn-Hall. 
FJanbraithwaite,  Westmoreland.  It  contained  some  account  of  the  writer's 
previous  journey  since  parting  with  him,  and  then  proceeded  as  follows :— <• 

"And  now,  why  will  you  still  upbraid  me  with  my  melancholy,  Mervyn? 

^Do  you  think,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  battles,  wounds,  im* 

ifrisonment,  misfortunes  of  every  description,  I  can  be  still  the  same  lively, 

cubroken  Gdy  Mannering,  who  climbed  Skiddaw  with  you,  or  shot  groust 

2o 
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upon  Orossfell?  That  jou,  who  have  remained  in  the  bosom  of  doniestio 
happiaosj,  experience  little  change,  that  jour  step  is  as  light,  and  your 
fancy  as  full  of  sunshine,  is  a  blessed  effect  of  health  and  temperament,  co- 
operating with  content,  and  a  smooth  current  down  the  course  of  life.  But 
my  caroer  has  been  one  of  difficulties,  and  doubts,  and  errors.  From  my 
infancy  I  have  been  the  sport  of  accident,  and  though  the  wind  has  often 
borne  me  into  harbour,  it  nas  seldom  been  into  that  which  the  pilot  des* 
tined.  Let  me  recall  to  you  —  but  the  task  must  be  brief —  the  odd  and 
wayward  fates  of  my  }routh,  and  the  misfortunes  of  m^  manhood. 

"  The  former,  you  will  say,  had  nothing  very  appalling.  All  was  not  for 
the  best ;  but  all  was  tolerable.  My  father,  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient  but 
teduced  family,  left  me  with  little,  save  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  house, 
to  the  protection  of  his  more  fortunate  brothers.  They  were  so  fond  of  me 
that  they  almost  quarrelled  about  me.  My  uncle,  the  bishop,  would  have 
had  mo  in  orders,  and  offered  me  a  living — my  uncle,  the  merchant,  would 
have  put  me  into  a  counting-house,  and  proposed  to  give  me  a  share  in  the 
thriving  concern  of  Mannering  and  Marshall,  in  Lombard  Street.  —  So, 
between  these  two  stools,  or  rather  these  two  soft,  easy,  well-stuffed  chairs 
of  divinity  and  commerce,  my  unfortunate  person  slipped  down,  and  pitched 
upon  a  dragoon  saddle.  Again,  the  bishop  wished  me  to  marry  the  niece 
and  heiress  of  the  Dean  of  Lincoln ;  and  my  uncle,  the  alderman,  proposed 
to  me  the  only  daughter  of  old  Sloethorn,  the  great  wine-merchant,  rich 
enough  to  play  at  span-counter  with  moidores,  and  make  thread-papers  of 
bank  notes  —  and  somehow  I  slipped  my  neck  out  of  both  nooses,  and 
married — poor — poor  Sophia  Well  wood. 

"  You  will  say,  my  military  career,  in  India,  when  I  followed  my  regi- 
ment there,  should  have  given  me  some  satisfaction ;  and  so  it  assuredly 
has.  You  will  remind  me  also,  that  if  I  disappointed  the  .hopes  of  my 
guardians,  I  did  not  incur  their  displeasure  *,  that  the  bishop,  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  me  his  blessing,  his  manuscript  sermons,  and  a  curious  port- 
folio, containing  the  heads  of  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  that  my  uncle,  Sir  Paul  Mannering,  left  me  sole  heir  and  executor  to 
his  large  fortune.  Yet  this  availeth  me  nothing:  I  told  you  I  had  that 
upon  my  mind  which  I  should  carry  to  my  grave  with  me  —  a  perpetual 
aloes  in  the  draught  of  existence.  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  more  in  detail 
than  I  had  the  heart  to  do  while  under  your  hospitable  roof.  You  will  often 
hear  it  mentioned,  and  perhaps  with  different  and  unfounded  circumstances. 
I  vrill  therefore  speak  it  out ;  and  then  let  the  event  itself,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  melancholy  with  which  it  has  impressed  me,  never  again  be  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  us. 

**  Sophia,  as  you  well  know,  followed  me  to  India.  She  was  as  innocent 
as  gay ;  but  unfortunately  for  us  both,  as  gay  as  innocent.  My  own  man 
uers  were  partly  formed  by  studies  I  had  forsaken,  and  habits  of  seclusion, 
not  quite  consistent  with  my  situation  as  commandant  of  a  regiment  in  a 
country  where  universal  hospitality  is  offered  and  expected  by  every  settler 
claiming  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  In  a  moment  of  peculiar  pressure  (you 
know  how  hard  we  were  sometimes  run  to  obtain  white  faces  to  countenance 
our  line-of-battle),  a  young  man,  named  Brown,  joined  our  regiment  as  a 
volunteer,— and  finding  ^e  military  duty  more  to  his  fancy  than  commerce, 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  remained  with  us  as  a  cadet.  Let  me  do 
my  unhappy  victim  justice— -be  behaved  with  such  gallantry  on  every  occa- 
sion that  offered,  that  the  first  vacant  commission  was  considered  as  his 
due.  I  was  absent  for  some  weeks  upon  a  distant  expedition ;  when  I  re- 
turned, I  found  this  young  fellow  established  quite  as  the  friend  of  the 
house,  and  habitual  attendant  of  my  wife  and  daughter.  It  was  an  arrange 
ment  which  displeased  me  in  many  particulars,  Siough  no  objection  could 
be  made  to  his  manners  or  character.  Yet  I  might  have  been  reconciled  to 
bis  familiarity  in  my  family,  but  for  the  suggestions  of  another.     U  y^v 
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raad  over-*  what  I  never  dare  open •» the  play  of  Othello,  yon  fnL  have 
some  idea  of  what  followed — I  mean,  of  my  motiveb :  my  uetionb,  tharli 
Godl  were  lees  reprehensible.  There  was  another  cadet  ambitious  cf  the 
Tacant  situation.  He  called  my  attention  to  what  he  led  me  to  term 
coquetry  between  my  wife  and  this  young  man.  Sophia  was  virtuous,  but 
proud  of  her  virtue ;  and,  irritated  by  my  iealousy,  she  was  so  imprudent 
M  to  press  and  encourage  an  intimacy  which  she  saw  I  disapproved  and 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Between  Brown  and  me  there  existed  a  sort  of 
internal  dislike,  lie  made  an  effort  or  two  to  overcome  my  prejucUce ;  but, 
prepossessed  as  I  was,  I  placed  them  to  a  wrone  motive.  Feeling  himself 
repulsed,  and  with  scorn,  he  desisted ;  and  as  ne  was  without 'family  and 
friends,  he  was  naturally  more  watchful  of  the  deportment  of  one  who  had 
both. 

"  It  is  odd  with  what  torture  I  write  this  letter.  I  feel  inclined,  never 
theloss,  to  protract  the  operation,  just  as  if  my  doing  so  could  put  off  the 
oatastrophe  which  has  so  long  embittered  my  life.  But— it  must  be  told, 
and  it  shall  be  told  brieflv. 

"  My  wife,  though  no  longer  joung,  was  still  eminently  handsome,  and — 
let  me  say  thus  far  in  my  own  justification — she  was  fond  of  being  thought 
so— I  am  repeating  what  I  said  before. — In  a  word,  of  her  virtue  I  never 
entertained  a  doubt;  but,  pushed  by  the  artful  suggestions  of  Archer,  I 
thought  she  cared  little  for  my  peace  of  mind,  and  that  the  young  fellow. 
Brown,  paid  his  attentions  in  my  despite,  and  in  defiance  of  me.  He  per> 
haps  considered  me,  on  his  part,  as  an  oppressive  aristocratic  man,  who 
made  my  rank  in  society,  and  in  the  army,  the  means  of  galling  those 
whom  circumstances  placed  beneath  me.  And  if  he  discovered  my  silly 
jealousy,  he  probably  considered  the  fretting  me  in  that  sore  point  of  mj 
character,  as  one  means  of  avenging  the  petty  indignities  to  which  I  had  it 
in  mv  power  to  subject  him.  let  an  acute  friend  of  mine  ^ve  a  more 
harmless,  or  at  least  a  less  offensive,  construction  to  his  attentions,  which 
be  conceived  to  be  meant  for  my  daughter  Julia,  though  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  propitiate  the  influence  of  her  mother.  This  could  have  been  no 
fery  flattering  or  pleasing  enterprise  on  the  part  of  an  obscure  and  name- 
less youne  man ;  but  I  should  not  have  been  offended  at  this  folly,  as  I  was 
at  the  higher  degree  of  presumption  I  suspected.  Offended,  however,  I  was, 
and  in  a  mortal  degree. 

"  A  very  slight  spark  will  kindle  a  flame  where  everything  lies  open  to 
catch  it  I  have  absolutely  forgot  the  proximate  cause  of  quarrel,  but  it 
was  some  trifle  which  occurred  at  the  card-table,  which  occasioned  high 
words  and  a  challenge.  We  met  in  the  momine  beyond  the  walls  and 
esplanade  of  the  fortress  which  I  then  commanded,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
settlement  This  was  arranged  for  Brown's  safety,  had  he  escaped.  I 
almost  wish  he  had,  though  at  my  own  expense ;  but  he  fell  by  tne  first 
fire.  We  strove  to  assist  him ;  but  some  of  tnese  Looiies,  a  species  of  native 
banditti  who  were  always  on  the  watch  for  prey,  pourea  in  upon  us. 
Archer  and  I  gained  our  horses  with  difficulty,  and  cut  our  way  through 
them  after  a  hard  conflict,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  some  despe- 
rate wounds.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  this  miserable  day,  my  wife, 
who  suspected  the  design  with  which  I  left  the  fortress,  had  ordered  her 
palanquin  to  follow  me,  and  was  alarmed  and  almost  made  prisoner  by 
another  troop  of  these  plunderers.  She  was  quickly  released  by  a  party  of 
our  cavalrjr ;  but  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself,  that  the  incidents  of  this 
fatal  morning  gave  a  severe  snock  to  health  already  delicate.  The  confes- 
sion of  Archer,  who  thought  himself  dying,  that  he  had  invented  some  cir- 
cumstances, and,  for  his  purposes,  put  the  worst  construction  upon  others, 
\nd  ^he  full  explanation  and  exchange  of  forgiveness  with  mo  which  tliis 
produced,  could  not  check  the  progress  of  her  disorder.  She  died  within 
•bout  eifrht  months  after  this  incident,  bequeathing  me  only  the  giri.  of 
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vrbom  Mrs.  Merryn  is  so  good  as  to  undertake  the  temporarj  charge.  Jalia 
was  also  extremely  ill ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  induced  to  throw  up  mj 
command  and  return  to  Europe,  where  her  native  air,  time,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  scenes  around  her,  have  contributed  to  dissipate  her  dejectiin,  and 
restore  her  health. 

"  Now  that  you  know  my  story,  you  will  no  longer  ask  me  the  reason  of 
my  melancholy,  but  permit  me  to  brood  upon  it  as  I  may.  There  is,  surely, 
in  the  above  narrative,  enough  to  embitter,  though  not  to  poison,  the  chalice, 
which  the  fortune  and  fame  you  so  often  mention  had  prepared  to  regale  my 
years  of  retirement, 

'*  I  could  add  circumstances  which  our  old  tutor  would  have  quoted  as 
Instances  of  day  fatality ,— you  would  Iftugh  were  I  to  mention  such  particu- 
lars, especially  as  you  know  I  put  no  laith  in  them.  Yet,  since  I  have 
come  to  the  ver^  house  from  which  I  now  write,  I  have  learned  a  singular 
coincidence,  which,  if  I  find  it  truly  established  by  tolerable  evidence,  will 
serve  us  hereailer  for  subject  of  curious  discussion.  But  I  will  spare  yoa 
at  present,  as  I  expect  a  person  to  speak  about  a  purchase  of  property  now 
open  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a  plaoe  to  which  I  have  a  foolish 
partiality,  ana  I  hope  my  purchasing  may  be  convenient  to  those  who  are 
parting  with  it,  as  there  is  a  plan  for  buying  it  under  the  value.  My 
respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Mervyn,  and  I  will  trust  you,  though  yoa 
boast  to  be  so  lively  a  young  gentleman,  to  kiss  Julia  for  me. — Adieu,  dear 
Mervyn.  —  Thine  ever, 

"Guy  Mannkrino/' 

Mr.  Mac-Morlan  now  entered  the  room.  The  well-known  character  of 
Colonel  Mannering  at  once  disposed  this  gentleman,  who  was  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  probity,  to  be  open  and  confidential.  He  explained  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  or  the  property.  "  It  was  settled,"  he  said, 
"  the  mater  part  of  it  at  least,  upon  heirs-male,  and  the  purchaser  would 
have  the  privflege  of  retaining  in  his  hands  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  price, 
in  case  of  the  re-appearance,  within  a  certain  limitea  term,  of  the  chila  who 
had  disappeared." 

"  To  what  purpose,  then,  force  forward  a  sale  V  said  Mannering. 

Mac-Morlan  smiled.  "  Ostensibly,"  he  answered, "  to  substitute  the  inte- 
rest of  money,  instead  of  the  ill-paia  and  precarious  rents  of  an  unimproved 
estate ;  but  chiefly,  it  was  believed,  to  suit  the  wishes  and  views  of  a  certain 
intended  purchaser,  who  had  become  a  principal  creditor,  and  forced  him- 
self into  the  management  of  the  affairs  by  means  best  known  to  himself, 
and  who,  it  was  thoueht,  would  find  it  very  convenient  to  purchase  the 
estate  without  paying  down  the  price." 

Mannering  consulted  with  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  upon  the  steps  for  thwarting 
this  unprincipled  attempt.  They  then  conversed  long  on  the  singular  dis- 
appearance of  Harry  Bertram  upon  his  fifth  birth-daj,  verifying  thus  the 
random  prediction  of  Mannerine,  of  which,  however,  it  will  readily  be  suj^ 
posed  he  made  no  boast.  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  was  not  himself  in  office  when 
that  incident  took  place ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  promised  that  our  hero  should  have  them  detailed  by  the  sheriff- 
depute  himself,  if,  as  he  proposed,  he  should  become  a  settler  in  that  part 
of  Scotland.  With  this  assurance  they  parted,  well  satisfied  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  evening's  conference. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  Colonel  Mannering  attended  the  parish  church 
with  great  decorum.  None  of  the  Ellangowan  family  were  present ;  and 
it  was  understood  that  the  old  Laird  was  rather  worse  than  better.  Jock 
Jabos,  once  more  dispatched  for  him,  returned  once  more  without  his 
errand;  but,  on  tlie  following  day.  Miss  Bertram  hoped  b^  mixht  b« 
removed. 
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Thar  told  iM,  bf  tbo  •mMnoe  of  Uw  taw, 
They  hud  coaimwioD  to  wixa  all  ihj  fortUM.— 
Hera  ■tood  a  rufRan  with  a  hornl  teca» 
LofdtiiK  It  o^«r  a  pile  of  miwiy  plate, 
ToabM  into  a  keap  for  pobtio  aale  ;•- 
There  was  another,  making  villawma  jeaU 
At  thj  andoinir;  he  had  ta'en  poaaeMiJW 
Of  all  thf  andrnt  nsoat  domeatie  onuunenta. 

OrVAT. 

IBablt  next  morning,  Mannering  mounted  hie  hone,  and  accompanied  b^ 
his  eerrant,  took  the  road  to  Ellangowan.  He  had  no  need  to  inquire  the 
way.  A  sale  in  the  oountrj  is  a  place  of  public  resort  and  amusement,  and 
people  of  various  descriptions  streamed  to  it  from  all  quarters. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  about  an  hour,  the  old  towers  of  the  ruin  pre- 
•ented  themselves  in  the  landscape.  The  thoughts,  with  what  diiFerent 
feelings  he  had  lost  sight  of  them  so  many  years  before,  thronged  upon  the 
mind  of  the  traveller.  The  landscape  was  the  same ;  but  how  changed  the 
feelinffs,  hopes,  and  views  of  the  spectator  1  Then,  life  and  love  were  new, 
and  Eul  the  prospect  was  gilded  by  their  rays.  And  now,  disappointed  in 
affection,  sated  with  fame,  and  what  the  world  calls  success,  his  mind  goaded 
by  bitter  and  repentant  recollection,  his  best  hope  was  to  find  a  retirement 
in  which  he  mignt  nurse  the  melancholy  that  was  to  accompany  him  to  his 
grave.  **  Yet  why  should  an  individual  mourn  over  the  instability  of  his 
hopes,  and  the  vanity  of  his  prospects  ?  The  ancient  chiefs,  who  erected 
these  enormous  and  massive  towers  to  be  the  fortress  of  their  race,  and  the 
•eat  of  their  power,-— could  they  have  dreamed  the  day  was  to  come,  when 
the  last  of  their  descendants  should  be  expelled,  a  ruined  wanderer,  from  his 
possessions  1  But  Nature's  bounties  are  unaltered.  The  sun  will  shine  as 
udr  on  these  ruins,  whether  the  property  of  a  stranger,  or  of  a  sordid  and 
obscure  trickster  of  the  abused  law,  as  when  the  banners  of  the  founder  first 
waved  upon  their  battlements.'' 

These  reflections  brought  Mannering  to  the  door  of  the  house,  which  was 
Chat  day  open  to  all.  lie  entered  among  others,  who  traversed  the  apartr 
ments — some  to  select  articles  for  purchase,  others  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
There  is  something  melancholy  in  such  a  scene,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  oonfuMd  state  of  the  fnmiture,  displaced  for  the 
convenience  of  being  easily  viewed  and  carried  off  by  the  purchasers,  is 
disagreeable  to  the  eye.  Those  articles  which,  properly  and  decently 
arranged,  look  creditable  and  handsome,  have  then  a  paltry  and  wretched 
appearance ;  and  the  apartments,  stripped  of  all  that  render  them  commo- 
dious and  comfortable,  have  an  aspect  of  ruin  and  dilapidation.  It  is  dis 
gusting,  also,  to  see  the  scenes  of  domestic  society  and  seclusion  thrown 
open  to  the  ease  of  the  curious  and  the  vulgar ;  to  liear  their  coarse  specu- 
lations and  brutal  jests  upon  the  fiuihions  and  furniture  to  which  they  are 
■naocustomed,— «  mlicsome  humour  much  cherished  by  the  whisky  which 
in  Scotland  is  always  put  in  circulation  on  such  occasions.  All  these  are 
ordi«^ary  effects  of  such  a  scene  as  Ellangowan  now  presented ;  but  the  moral 
feeling,  that,  in  this  case,  they  indicated  the  total  ruin  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  gave  them  treble  weight  and  poignancy. 

It  was  some  time  before  Colonel  Mannering  could  find  any  one  disposed 
to  answer  his  reiterated  questions  concerning  EUangtiwan  himself.  At 
lensth.  an  old  maid-servant,  who  held  her  apron  to  her  eyes  ns  she  spoke, 
tol  1  him,  *'  the  Laird  was  somethinff  better,  and  they  hoped  he  would  be 
•(Me  to  leav9  the  house  that  day.    Miss  Lucy  expected  the  chaise  every 
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moment,  and,  ua  the  day  was  fine  for  the  time  o'  year,  they  had  carried  him 
in  his  easy  chair  up  to  the  green  before  the  auld  castle,  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  this  uDco  spectacle."  Uither  Colonel  Manoering  went  in  quest  of  him, 
and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  little  group,  which  consisted  of  four  persons. 
The  ascent  was  steep,  so  that  he  had  time  to  reconnoitre  them  as  he  aavanced« 
and  to  consider  in  what  mode  he  should  make  his  address. 

Mr.  Bertram,  paralytic,  and  almost  incapable  of  moving,  occupied  his 
easy  chair,  attired  in  his  night-cap,  and  a  loose  camlet  coat,  bis  feet  wrapped 
in  blankets.  Behind  him,  with  nis  hands  crossed  on  the  cane  upon  woich 
he  rested,  stood  Dominie  Sampson,  whom  Mannering  recognised  at  onco. 
rime  had  made  no  change  upon  him,  unless  that  his  black  coat  seemed 
iQore  brown,  and  his  gaunt  cheeks  more  lank,  than  when  Mannering  last 
saw  him.  On  one  side  of  the  old  man  was  a  sylph-like  form — a  young 
woman  of  about  seventeen,  whom  the  Colonel  accounted  to  be  his  daughter. 
She  was  looking,  from  time  to  time,  anxiously  towards  the  avenue,  as  if 
expecting  a  postrchaise ;  and  between  whiles  busied  herself  in  adjusting  the 
blankets,  so  as  to  protect  her  father  from  the  cold,  and  in  answering  inqui- 
ries, which  he  seemed  to  make  with  a  captious  and  querulous  manner.  She 
did  not  trust  herself  to  look  towards  tne  Place,  although  the  hum  of  the 
assembled  crowd  must  have  drawn  her  attention  in  that  direction.  The 
fourth  person  of  -the  group  was  a  handsome  and  genteel  young  man,  who 
seemed  to  share  Miss  Bertram's  anxiety,  and  her  solicitude  to  soothe  and 
accommodate  her  parent. 

This  young  man  was  the  first  who  observed  Colonel  Mannering,  and 
immediately  stepped  forward  to  meet  him,  as  if  politely  to  prevent  hia 
drawing  nearer  to  the  distressed  group.  Mannering  instantly  paused,  and 
explained.  "  He  was,"  he  said,  "  a  stranger,  to  whom  Mr.  Bertram  had 
formerly  shown  kindness  and  hospitality ;  he  would  not  have  intruded  him- 
self upon  him  at  a  period  of  distress,  did  it  not  seem  to  be  in  some  degree  % 
moment  also  of  desertion  ;  he  wished  merely  to  offer  such  services  as  might 
be  in  his  power  to  Mr.  Bertram*  and  the  young  lady." 

lie  then  paused  at  a  little  distance  from  the  chair.  His  old  acquaintance 
gazed  at  him  with  lack-lustre  eye,  that  intimated  no  tokens  of  recognition— 
the  Dominie  seemed  too  deeply  sunk  in  distress  even  to  observe  his  presence. 
The  young  man  spoke  aside  with  Miss  Bertram,  who  advanced  timidly,  and 
thanked  Colonel  Mannering  for  his  goodness ;  "  but,"  she  said,  the  teart 
gushing  fast  into  her  eyes,  "  her  father,  she  feared,  was  not  so  much  him> 
self  as  to  be  able  to  remember  him." 

She  then  retreated  towards  the  chair,  accompanied  by  the  Colonel.—* 
**  Father,"  she  said,  "  this  is  Mr.  Mannering,  an  old  friend,  come  to  inquire 
after  you." 

"  He's  very  heartily  welcome,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  himself  in  hie 
chair,  and  attempting  a  gesture  of  courtesy,  while  a  gleam  of  hospitable 
satisfaction  seemed  to  pass  over  his  faded  features.-^ "But,  Lucy,  mv  dear, 
let  us  go  down  to  the  house ;  you  should  not  keep  the  gentleman  hore  ia 
the  cold, — Dominie,  take  the  key  of  the  wine  cooler.  Mr.  a — a — the  gen- 
tleman will  surely  take  something  after  his  ride." 

Mannering  was  unspeakably  iSfected  by  the  contrast  which  his  recoUeo- 
tion  made  between  this  reception  and  that  with  which  he  had  been  greeted 
by  the  same  individual  when  tbej  last  met.  He  could  not  restrain  hii 
tears,  and  his  evident  emotion  at  once  attained  him  the  eonfidence  of  the 
friendless  young  lady. 

"  Alas  I "  she  said,  **  this  is  distressing  even  to  a  stranger ;  but  it  ma^*  be 
better  for  my  poor  father  to  be  in  this  way,  than  if  he  knew  and  could  fee! 
aU." 

A  servant  in  livery  now  came  up  the  path,  and  spoke  in  an  under  tone  t-i 
thA  young  gentleman: — "Mr.  Charles,  my  ladj's  wanting  you  yonder  sadly, 
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10  bid  ior  her  for  the  black  ebony  cabinet ;  and  Lady  Jean  Derorgoil  is  wi' 
her  an'  a'— ye  maan  come  away  directly." 

*'  Tell  them  you  could  not  find  me,  Tom ;— or  stay, — say  I  am  looking  at 
the  horses.'' 

**  No,  no,  no,"  said  Lucy  Bertram,  earnestly ;— "  if  yoa  wonld  not  add  to 
the  misery  of  this  miserable  moment,  go  to  the  company  directly.  This 
gentleman,  I  am  sure,  will  see  us  to  the  carriage." 

''*  Unquestionably,  madam,"  said  Mannering ;  **  your  young  friend  may 
rely  on  my  attention." 

'*  Farewell,  then,"  said  young  Haslewood,  and  whispered  a  word  in  her 
ear — then  ran  down  the  steep  hastily,  as  if  not  trusting  his  resolution  at  a 
slower  pace. 

**  Where's  Charles  Hazlewood  running?"  said  the  invalid,  who  apparently 
was  accustomed  to  his  presence  and  a^^^tentions ;  where's  Charles  Ilaslewood 
running?  —  what  takes  him  away  now  ?" 

"  He41  return  in  a  little  while,"  said  Lucy,  gently. 

The  sound  of  voices  was  now  heard  from  the  ruins.  (The  reader  may 
remember  there  was  a  communication  between  the  castle  and  the  beach,  up 
which  the  speakers  had  ascended.) 

'*  Yes,  there's  plenty  of  shells  and  searware  for  manure,  as  you  observe-^ 
and  if  one  inclined  to  build  a  new  house,  which  might  indeed  be  necessarjr, 
there's  a  great  deal  of  good  hewn  stone  about  this  old  dungeon  for  the  devil 
here  "— 

"  Good  God !"  said  Miss  Bertram  hastily  to  Sampson,  "  'tis  that  wretch 
Glossin's  voice  I  —  if  my  father  sees  him,  it  will  kill  nim  outright !" 

Sampson  wheeled  perpendicularly  round,  and  moved  with  long  strides  to 
confront  the  attorney,  as  he  issued  from  beneath  the  portal  arch  of  the 
ruin.  **  Avoid  ye  I''  he  said  —  **  Avoid  ye  I  wouldst  tnou  kill  and  take 
possession  ?" 

**  Come,  come,  Master  Dominie  Sampson,"  answered  Glossin,  insolently, 
"  if  ye  cannot  preach  in  the  pulpit,  we'll  have  no  preaching  here.  We  go 
by  the  law,  my  good  friend ;  we  leave  the  gospel  to  you." 

The  very  mention  of  this  man's  name  had  been  of  late  a  subject  of  the 
most  violent  irritation  to  the  unfortunate  patient.  The  sound  of  his  voice 
now  produced  an  instantaneous  effect.  Mr.  Bertram  started  up  without 
assistance,  and  turned  round  towards  him ;  the  ghastliness  of  his  features 
forming  a  strange  contrast  with  the  violence  of  his  exclamations. — "  Out  of 
my  sight,  ye  viper  I  ye  frozen  viper,  that  I  warmed  till  ye  stung  me  !^^rt 
thou  not  afraid  that  the  walls  of  my  fatber'6  dwelling  should  fall  and  crush 
thee  limb  and  bone  ?-^  arc  ye  not  afraid  the  very  lintels  of  the  door  of 
Ellangowan  castle  should  break  open  and  swallow  you  up? — ^Were  ye  not 
friendless, — houseless, — penniless, — when  I  took  ye  by  the  hand — and  are 
ye  not  expelling  me — me,  and  that  innocent  girl — ^friendless,  houseless,  and 
penniless,  from  the  house  that  has  sheltered  us  and  ours  for  a  thousand 
years  ?" 

Had  Glossin  been  alone,  he  would  probably  have  slunk  off;  but  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  stranger  was  present,  besides  the  person  who  came  with 
him  (a  sort  of  land-surveyor),  determined  him  to  resort  to  impudence. 
The  task,  however,  was  almost  too  hard,  even  for  his  effrontery.  —  **  Sir  — 
Sir -^  Mr.  Bertram  —  Sir,  you  should  not  blameT  me,  but  your  own  impro- 
dance,  sir" — 

The  indignation  of  Mannering  was  mounting  very  high.  "  Sir,"  he  said 
to  Glossin,  *'  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  I  must 
inform  you,  that  you  have  chosen  a  very  improper  place,  time,  and  pre- 
sence for  it.  And  yon  will  oblige  me  by  withdrawing  without  more 
words.'' 

Glossin  being  a  tall,  strong,  muscular  man,  was  not  unwilling  rather  to 
nm  upon  a  stranger  whom  he  hoped  to  bully,  than  maintain  his  wretched 
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MnM  against  hii  injured  patron : — "I  do  not  know  who  yoa  are,  bit,"  km 
•aid,  *  and  I  shall  permit  no  man  to  use  such  d — d  freedom  with  me." 

Mannering  was  naturally  hot-tempered  —  his  eyes  flashed  a  dark  light - 
he  compress^  his  nether  lip  so  closely  that  the  blood  sprung,  and  approach- 
ing Qlossin —  "Look  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "that  you  do  not  know  me,  is  of 
little  consequence.  I  know  you  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  instantly  descend  that 
bank  without  uttering  a  single  syllable,  by  the  Heaven  that  is  above  us,  y>« 
•hall  make  but  one  step  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  I" 

The  commanding  tone  of  rightful  anger  silenced  at  once  the  ferocity  of 
the  bully.  He  hesitated,  turned  on  his  heel,  and,  muttering  something  be* 
^ween  his  teeth  about  unwillingness  to  alarm  the  lady,  relieved  them  of  his 
bateful  company. 

Mrs.  Mac4)andli8h'6  postilion,  who  had  oome  up  in  time  to  hear  what 
passed,  said  aloud,  "  If  ne  had  stuck  by  the  way,  I  would  have  lent  him  a 
heezie,  the  dirty  scoundrel,  as  willingly  as  ever  I  pitched  a  boddle." 

He  then  stepped  forward  to  announce  that  his  horses  were  in  readiness 
for  the  invalid  and  his  daughter. 

But  they  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  debilitatsd  frame  of  Mr.  Ber- 
tram was  exhausted  by  this  last  effort  of  indignant  anger,  and  when  he 
rank  again  upon  his  chair,  he  expired  almost  without  a  struggle  or  groan. 
So  little  alteration  did  the  extinction  of  the  vital  spark  make  upon  his  ex* 
ternal  appearance,  that  the  screams  of  his  daughter,  when  she  saw  his  eye 
Poc  and  telt  his  pulse  stop,  first  announced  his  death  to  the  spectators. 
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The  bell  rtriket  one.  —We  take  no  note  of  time 
Bat  fmm  its  loea.    To  fnve  it  then  a  tongue 
!•  wiae  in  man.    As  if  an  anital  spoke, 
I  feel  the  fuleoin  sonad.— - 

TOUHO. 

The  moral  which  the  poet  has  rather  quaintly  deduced  from  the  necessary 
mode  of  measuring  time,  may  be  well  applied  to  our  feelings  respecting  that 
portion  of  it  which  constitutes  human  life.  We  observe  the  aged,  the  infirm* 
and  those  engaged  in  occupations  of  immediate  hazard,  trembling  as  it 
were  upon  the  very  brink  oi  non-existence,  but  we  derive  no  lesson  from 
the  precariousness  of  their  tenure  until  it  has  altogether  failed.  Then,  for 
a  moment  at  least, 

Oar  hopes  and  fenn 
Start  op  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  Terfa 
Look  down  — On  what?— a  faihoniless  atayaa, 
A  dark  eternity.— how  surely  ours! 

The  crowd  of  assembled  gazers  and  idlers  at  EUangowan  had  followed 
the  views  of  amusement,  or  what  they  called  business,  which  brought  them 
there,  with  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  suffering  ufion 
that  occasion.  Few,  indeed,  knew  anything  of  the  family.  The  father, 
betwixt  seclusion,  misfortune,  and  imbecility,  had  drifted,  as  it  were,  for 
many  years,  out  of  the  notice  of  his  contemporaries  —  the  daughter  had 
never  been  known  to  them.  But  when  the  general  murmur  announced  that 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Bertram  had  broken  his  heart  in  the  effort  to  leave  the 
mansion  of  his  forefathers,  there  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  sympathy,  like 
the  waters  from  the  rock  when  stricken  by  the  wand  of  the  prophet.  The 
•ucient  descent  and  unblemished  integrity  of  the  family  were  reppectfbl^ 
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rvmemliered ;  —  alx^vc  nil,  the  sacred  veneration  due  to  misfortane^  which 
In  Scotland  seldom  demands  its  tribute  in  vain,  then  claimed  and  *• 
oeivod  it. 

Mr.  Mao-Morlan  hastily  announced  that  he  would  suspend  all  fiurthei 
proceedings  in  the  sale  of  the  estate  and  other  property,  and  relinquish  the 
possession  of  the  premises  to  the  young  lady,  until  she  oouid  consult  with 
ner  friends,  and  provide  for  the  burial  of  her  father. 

Glossin  had  cowered  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  general  expression  of 
sympathy,  till,  hardened  by  observing  that  no  appearance  of  popuhir  in* 
dignation  was  directed  his  way,  he  had  the  audacity  to  require  that  the  sale 
should  proceed. 

"  I  will  take  it  upon  my  own  authority  to  adjourn  it,"  said  the  sheriff- 
substitute,  "  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  conseouenoes.     I  will  also  give 
duo  notice  when  it  is  again  to  go  forward.     It  is  tor  the  benefit  of  all  con 
cerned  that  the  lands  should  brin^  the  highest  price  the  state  of  the  market 
will  admit,  and  this  is  surely  no  time  to  expect  it — I  will  take  the  rettpon 
sibility  up<m  myself." 

Glossin  left  the  room,  and  the  house  too,  with  secrecy  and  dispatoh ;  and 
it  was  probably  well  for  him  that  he  did  so,  since  our  friend  Jock  Jabos 
was  already  haranguing  a  numerous  tribe  of  bare-leggod  boys  on  the  pro* 
priety  of  pelting  him  off  the  estate. 

Some  oi  the  rooms  were  hastily  put  in  order  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
ludy,  and  of  her  father's  dead  buoy.  Mannerin^  now  found  his  farther  in* 
terfcrence  would  be  unnecessary,  omd  might  be  misconstrued,  lie  observed, 
too,  that  several  families  connected  with  that  of  EllangoM^an,  and  who  in- 
deed derived  their  principal  claim  of  gentility  from  the  allian  <%  were  now 
disposed  to  pay  to  their  trees  of  genealogy  a  tribute,  which  the  adversity 
vt  their  supposed  relatives  had  been  inadequate  to  call  forth ;  and  that  the 
honour  of  superintending  the  funeral  rites  of  the  dead  Godfrey  Bortnun  (as 
in  the  memorable  case  of  Homer's  birth-place)  was  likely  to  be  debated  by 
seven  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune,  none  of  whom  had  offered  him  an 
asylum  while  living.  lie  therefore  resolved,  as  his  presence  was  altogether 
useless,  to  make  a  short  tour  of  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
adjourned  sale  of  the  estate  of  Ellangowan  was  to  proceed. 

But  before  he  departed,  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the  Dominie.  The 
poor  man  appeared,  on  being  informed  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak  to 
nim,  with  some  expression  of  surprise  in  his  gaunt  features,  to  which  recent 
sorrow  had  given  an  expression  yet  more  grisly.  He  made  two  or  three 
profound  reverences  to  Alannering,  and  then,  standing  erect,  patientiy 
waited  an  explanation  of  his  commands. 

'*You  are  probably  at  a  loss  to  guess,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  Manneringp 
**  what  a  stranger  may  have  to  say  to  you  ?" 

"  Unless  it  were  to  request  that!  would  undertake  to  train  up  some  youth 
in  polite  letters,  and  humane  learning — But  I  cannot — I  cannot — I  have 
yet  a  task  to  perform." 

**  No,  Mr.  Sampson,  my  wishes  are  not  so  ambitious.  I  have  no  son,  and 
my  only  daughter,  I  presume,  you  would  not  consider  as  a  fit  pupil." 

"  Of  a  surety,  no,"  replied  the  simple-minded  Sampson.  "  Natheless,  it 
was  I  who  did  educate  Miss  Lucy  in  all  useful  learning, —  albeit  it  was  the 
housekeeper  who  did  teach  her  those  unprofitable  exercises  of  hemming  and 
shaping." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mannerinf^,  "  it  is  of  Miss  Lucy  I  meant  to  speak  -* 
you  have,  I  presume,  no  recollection  of  me  ?" 

Sampson,  always  sufiiciently  absent  in  mind,  neither  remembered  the 
astrologer  of  past  years,  nor  even  the  stranger  who  had  taken  his  patron's 
part  against  Glossin,  so  much  had  his  friena's  sudden  death  embroiled  hit 
ideas. 

'*  Well,  that  does  not  signify,"  pursued  the  Colonel ;  **  I  am  an  old  ae 
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qiiaintance  of  the  late  Mr.  Bertram,  able  and  willing  to  assist  his  daughter 
in  her  present  circumstances.  Besides,  I  haye  thoughts  of  making  this 
purchase,  and  I  should  wish  things  kept  in  order  about  the  place :  will  Toa 
hav^  the  goodness  to  apply  this  small  sum  in  the  usual  family  expenses  f'^ — 
lie  put  into  the  Dominie's  hand  a  purse  containing  some  gold. 

*•  Pro-di-gi-ous I"  exclaimed  Dominie  Sampson.  "But  if  your  honour 
would  tarry" 

"Impossible,  sir — impossible,"  said Mannering,  making  his  escape  from 
him. 

**  Pro-di-gi-ous !"  again  exclaimed  Sampson,  following  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  still  holding  out  the  purse.   "  But  as  touching  this  coined  money"— 

Mannering  escaped  down  stairs  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  Pro-di-gi-ous !"  exclaimed  Dominie  Sampscm,  yet  the  third  time,  now 
•tanding  at  the  front  door.     "  But  as  touching  this  specie" 

But  Mannering  was  now  on  horseback,  and  out  of  hearing.  The  Dominie, 
who  had  never,  either  in  his  own  right,  or  as  trustee  for  another,  been 
possessed  of  a  quarter  part  of  this  sum,  though  it  was  not  above  twenty 
guineas,  "  took  counsel,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  how  he  should  demean 
himself  with  respect  unto  the  fine  gold"  thus  left  in  his  charge.  Fortu- 
nately he  found  a  disinterested  adviser  in  Mac-Morlan,  who  pointed  out 
the  most  proper  means  of  disposing  of  it  for  contributing  to  Miss  Bertram's 
convenience,  being  no  doubt  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  destined  by  the 
bestower. 

Many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  vre9%  now  sincerely  eager  in  pressing 
offers  of  hospitality  and  kindness  upon  Miss  Bertram.  But  she  felt  a 
natural  reluctance  to  enter  anj  family,  for  the  first  time,  as  an  object  rather 
of  benevolence  than  hospitality,  and  determined  to  wait  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  her  father's  nearest  female  relation,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram  of 
Singleside,  an  old  nnmarried  lady,  to  whom  she  wrote  an  account  of  her 
present  distressful  situation. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Bertram  was  performed  with  decent  privacy, 
and  the  unfortunate  young  lady  was  now  to  consider  herself  as  but  the  tem- 
porary tenant  of  the  house  in  which  she  had  been  bom,  and  where  her 
patience  and  soothing  attentions  hod  so  long  "rocked  the  cradle  of  declining 
age."  Her  communication  with  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  encourapd  her  to  hope 
that  she  would  not  be  suddenly  or  unkindly  deprived  of  this  asylum  —  But 
fortune  hod  ordered  otherwise. 

For  two  days  before  the  appointed  day  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  estate 
of  £llangowan,  Mac-Morlan  daily  expected  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Man- 
nering, or  at  least  a  letter  containing  powers  to  act  for  him.  But  none  such 
arrived.  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  waked  early  in  the  morning,  —  walked  over  to 
the  Post-office,  —  there  were  no  letters  for  him.  He  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  should  see  Colonel  Mannering  to  breakfast,  and 
ordered  his  wife  to  place  her  best  china,  and  prepare  herself  accordingly. 
But  the  preparations  were  in  vain.  "  Could  I  have  foreseen  this,"  he  siud, 
"  [  would  have  travelled  Scotland  over,  but  I  would  have  found  some  one  to 
bid  against  Glossin."  —  Alas!  such  reflections  were  all  too  lato.  The 
appointed  hour  arrived ;  and  the  parties  met  in  the  Mason's  Lodge  at  Kip- 
plctvingan,  being  the  place  fixed  for  the  adjourned  sale.  Mac-Morlan  spent 
as  much  time  in  preliminaries  as  decency  would  permit,  and  read  over  the 
articles  of  sale  as  slowly  as  if  he  had  been  reading  his  own  death-warrant. 
He  turned  his  eye  every  time  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  with  hopes 
which  grew  fainter  and  nxinter.  He  listened  to  every  noise  in  the  stret^t  of 
the  village,  and  endeavoured  to  distinguish  in  it  the  sound  of  hoofs  or 
wheels.  It  was  all  in  vain.  A  bright  idea  then  occurred,  that  Colonel 
Mannering  might  have  employed  some  other  person  in  the  transaction :  ho 
would  not  have  wasted  a  moment's  thought  upon  the  want  of  corfidence  id 
himhelf  which  such  a  manoouvre  would  have  evinced.    But  this  hope  alM 
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CTtiundlefls.  After  a  sol  cm  n  pause,  Mr.  Olossin  offered  the  upset  price 
for  (ne  lands  and  barony  of  £llangowan.  No  reply  was  made,  and  no 
competitor  appeared ;  so,  after  a  lapse  of  the  usual  interval  by  the  running 
of  a  sand-fflass,  upon  the  intended  purchaser  entering  the  proper  suretiee, 
Mr.  Mac-Morlan  was  obliged,  in  technical  terms,  to  **  find  and  declare  the 
sale  lawfully  completed,  and  to  prefer  the  said  Gilbert  Glossin  as  the  puiv 
ehaser  of  the  said  lands  and  estate."  The  honest  writer  refused  to  partake 
of  a  splendid  entertainment  with  which  Gilbert  Glossin,  Esquire,  now  of 
EUangowan,  treated  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  returned  home  in  huge 
bitterness  of  spirit,  which  he  vented  in  complaints  against  the  ficklenest 
acd  caprice  of  these  Indian  nabobs,  who  never  knew  what  they  would  be  at 
for  ten  days  together.  Fortune  generously  determined  to  take  the  blame 
upon  herself,  and  cut  off  even  this  vent  of  Mac-Morlan's  resentment. 

An  express  arrived  about  six  o'clock  at  night,  '*  very  particularlv  drunk," 
the  maia-servant  said,  with  a  packet  from  Colonel  Mannering,  dated  four 
days  back,  at  a  town  about  a  hundred  miles'  distance  from  Kippletringan, 
containing  full  powers  to  Mr.  Mac-Morlan,  or  any  one  whom  he  mignt  employ, 
to  make  the  intended  purchase,  and  stating,  that  some  family  business  of 
consequence  called  the  Colonel  himself  to  Westmoreland,  where  a  letter 
would  find  him,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Arthur  Mervyn,  Esq.  of  Mervyn 
Hall. 

Mac-Morlan,  in  the  transports  of  his  wrath,  flung  the  power  of  attorney 
at  the  head  of  the  innocent  maid-servant,  and  was  only  forcibly  withheld 
from  horse-whipping  the  rascally  messenger,  by  whose  sloth  and  drunken- 
ness the  disappointment  had  taken  place. 


V 7  ifM  to  ttme,  my  money  to  aiMnt, 

Mj  Uod  now  Ink*  it  unto  thee. 
Give  me  tlijr  gold,  good  John  o'  the  Soatoi^ 

And  thine  fur  ejre  my  Imnd  ■hall  be. 

Then  John  he  did  hhn  to  reoord  dimw, 

And  John  be  caete  him  n  godVpennie; 
But  for  eveiy  ponnde  thai  John  agreed. 

The  land,  I  wis,  waa  well  worth  three. 

HiB  or  lain. 

Thb  Galwegian  John  o'  the  Scales  was  a  more  clever  fellow  than  his  pro- 
totype. He  contrived  to  make  himself  heir  of  linne  without  the  disagi«e> 
able  ceremony  of  '*  telling  down  the  good  red  gold."  Miss  Bertram  no 
sooner  heard  this  painfuC  and  of  late  unexpected  intelligence,  then  she 
proceeded  in  the  preparations  she  had  alrcMtoy  made  for  leaving  the  man- 
sion-house immediately.  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  assisted  her  in  these  arrange* 
ments,  and  pressed  upon  her  so  kindly  the  hospitality  and  protection  of  his 
roof,  until  sne  should  receive  an  answer  from  her  cousin,  or  be  enabled  to 
adopt  some  settled  plan  of  life,  that  she  felt  there  would  be  unkindness  in 
refusing  an  invitation  urged  with  such  earnestness.  Mrs.  Mac-Morlan  was 
a  ladylike  person,  and  well  qualified  by  birth  and  manners  to  receive  the 
visit,  and  to  make  her  house  agreeable  to  Miss  Bertram.  A  home,  therefore, 
and  an  hospitable  reception,  were  secured  to  her,  and  she  went  on,  with 
better  heart,  to  pay  the  wages  and  receive  the  adieus  of  the  few  domestics 
of  her  father's  iamily. 

Where  there  are  estimable  qualities  on  either  side,  this  task  is  always 
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affecting  —  the  present  circamstuices  rendered  it  doublj  so.  All  reoei?eii 
their  due,  and  even  a  trifle  more,  and  with  thanks  and  good  wishes,  to 
which  some  added  tears,  took  farewell  of  their  young  mistress.  There 
remained  in  the  parlour  only  Mr.  Mac*Morlan,  who  came  to  attend  his  guebl 
to  his  house,  Dominie  Sampson  and  Miss  Bertram.  "  And  now,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  "  I  must  bid  farewell  to  one  of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends—* 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Sampson  I  and  reqaite  to  you  all  the  kindness  of  yoar 
instructions  to  your  poor  pupil,  and  your  friendship  to  him  that  is  gone  I  I 
hope  I  «hall  often  hear  from  you."  She  slid  into  his  hand  a  paper  contain* 
ins  some  pieces  of  gold,  and  rose,  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 

Dominie  Sampson  also  rose ;  but  it  was  to  stand  aghast  with  utter  asron- 
isliment.  The  idea  of  parting  from  Miss  Lucy,  go  where  she  might,  had 
never  once  occurred  to  the  simplicity  of  his  understanding.  He  laid  the 
money  on  the  table.  *'  It  is  certainly  inadequate,"  said  l&o-Morlan,  mis- 
taking his  meaning,  *' but  the  circumstances "    ■■ 

Mr.  Sampson  waved  his  hand  impatiently — "  It  is  not  the  lucre — it  is  not 
the  lucre  —  but  that  I,  that  have  ate  of  her  Other's  loaf,  and  drank  of  his 
cup,  fur  twenty  years,  and  more—to  think  I  am  going  to  leave  her— «nd  to 
leave  her  in  distress  and  dolour  1  No,  Miss  Lucy,  you  need  never  think  it  I 
You  would  not  consent  to  put  forth  your  father's  poor  dog,  and  would  yon 
use  me  waur  than  a  messan  ?  No,  Miss  Lucy  Bertram — while  I  live,  I  will 
not  separate  from  you.  I'll  be  no  burden  —  I  have  thought  how  to  prevent 
that  But,  as  Ruui  said  unto  Naomi,  *  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to 
depart  from  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  so,  and  where  thou  dwellest 
I  will  dwell ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  ana  thy  God  shall  be  my  God. 
Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  wHl  I  be  buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  do  part  thee  and  me.' " 

During  this  speech,  the  longest  ever  Dominie  Sampson  was  known  to 
utter,  the  affectionate  creature's  eyes  streamed  with  tears,  and  neither  Lucy 
nor  Mac-Morlan  could  refrain  from  sympathizing  with  this  unexpected 
burst  of  feeling  and  attachment.  '*  Mr.  Sampson/'  said  Mac-Morlan,  after 
having  had  recourse  to  his  snuff-box  and  handkerchief  alternately,  **  my 
house  is  large  enough,  and  if  you  will  accept  of  a  bed  there,  while  Miss 
Bertram  honours  us  with  her  residence,  I  shall  think  myself  very  happy, 
and  my  roof  much  favoured  by  receiving  a  man  of  your  worth  and  fidelity." 
And  then,  with  a  delicacy  which  was  meant  to  remove  any  objection  on 
Miss  Bertram's  part  to  bringing  with  her  this  unexpected  satellite,  he 
added,  **  My  business  requires  my  frequently  having  occasion  for  a  better 
accountant  than  any  of  my  present  clerks,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
recourse  to  your  assistance  in  that  way  now  and  then." 

"  Of  a  surety,  of  a  surety,"  said  Sampson  eagerly  ;  "  I  understand  book- 
keeping by  double  entry  and  the  Italian  method." 

Our  postilion  had  thrust  himself  into  the  room  to  announce  his  ohaise 
and  horses ;  he  tarried,  unobserved,  during  this  extraordinary  scene,  and 
assured  Mrs.  Mac-Gandlish  it  was  the  most  moving  thing  he  ever  saw ; 
"the  death  of  the  grey  mare,  puir  hiEzie,  was  naething  till't."  This 
trifling  circumstance  afterwards  nad  consequences  of  greater  moment  to 
the  Dominie. 

The  visitors  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Mac-Morlan,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  others,  her  husband  intimated  that  he  had  engsged  Dominie 
Samnson's  assistance  to  disentangle  some  perplexed  accounts;  during 
which  occupation  he  would,  for  convenience  sake,  reside  with  the  family. 
Mr.  Mao-Morlan's  knowledge  of  the  world  induced  him  to  put  this  colour 
upon  the  matter,  aware,  that  however  honourable  the  fidelity  of  the 
Dominie's  attachment  might  be,  both  to  his  own  heart  and  to  the  family  of 
CUangowan,  his  exterior  ill  qualified  him  to  be  a  '*  squire  of  dames,"  and 
rendered  him  upon  the  whole,  rather  a  ridiculous  appendage  to  a  beantifai 
young  woman  of  seventeen. 
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Dominie  Sampson  achieved  with  great  seal  such  tasks  as  Mr.  Mac  Morlan 
ehose  to  intrust  him  with ;  but  it  was  speedily  observed  that  at  a  certain 
honi  after  breakfast  he  regularly  disappeared,  and  returned  again  about 
dinner  time.  The  evening  he  occupied  in  the  labour  of  the  office.  On 
Saturday,  he  appeared  before  Mr.  Mao-Morlan  with  a  look  of  great  triumph, 
and  laid  on  the  table  two  pieces  of  ^Id. 

"  What  is  this  for,  Dominie  7"  said  Mac-Morlan. 

**  First  to  indemnify  you  of  your  charges  in  my  behalf,  worthy  sir  —  and 
the  balance  for  the  use  of  Miss  Lucy  Bertram." 

"  But  Mr.  Sampson,  your  labour  in  the  office  much  more  than  recom- 
penses me — I  am  your  debtor,  my  good  friend." 

''  Then  be  it  all,"  said  the  Dominie,  waving  his  hand,  **  for  Miss  Lucy 
Bertram's  behoof." 

"  Well,  but.  Dominie,  this  money" 

**  It  is  honestly  come  bv,  Mr.  Mao-Morlan ;  it  is  the  bountiful  reward  of 
a  young  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  teaching  the  tongues ;  reading  with  him 
three  houns  daily." 

A  few  more  questions  extracted  from  the  Dominie,  that, this  liberal 
pupil  was  young  Ilazlewcod,  and  tliat  he  met  his  preceptor  daily  at  the 
nouse  of  Airs.  Mac-Candlish,  whose  proclamation  of  l&mpson's  disinterested 
attachment  to  the  young  lady  haa  procured  him  this  indefatigable  and 
bounteouj>  scholar. 

Mao-Murlan  was  much  stnutk  with  what  he  heard.  Dominie  Sampson 
was  doubtless  a  very  good  scholar,  and  an  excellent  man,  and  the  classics 
were  unquestionably  very  well  worth  reading ;  yet  that  a  ^oung  man  of 
twenty  should  ride  seven  miles  and  back  again  each  day  in  the  week,  to 
hold  this  sort  of  Ute^UU  of  three  hours,  was  a  zeal  for  literature  to  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  entire  credit.  Little  art  was  necessary  to  sift 
the  Dominie,  for  the  honest  man's  head  never  admitted  any  but  the  most 
direct  and  simple  ideas.  "Does  Miss  Bertram  know  how  your  time  is 
engiiged,  my  good  friend  ?" 

**  Surely  not  as  yet  —  Mr.  Charles  recommended  it  should  be  concealed 
from  her,  lest  she  should  scruple  to  accept  of  the  small  assistance  arising 
from  it ;  but,"  he  added,  *'  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conceal  it  long,  since 
Mr.  Charles  proposed  taking  his  lessons  occasionally  in  this  house." 

**  0,  he  dues !"  said  Mac-Morlan :  "  Yes,  yes,  I  can  understand  that 
better.  —  And  pray,  Mr.  Sampson,  are  these  three  hours  entirely  spent  in 
construing  and  translating  ?" 

**  DoubQess,  no  —  we  have  also  colloquial  intercourse  to  sweeten  study — 
ii«arf^e«  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo" 

The  querist  proceeded  to  elicit  from  this  Galloway  Phoebus  what  their 
discourse  chiefly  turned  upon« 

*'  Upon  our  past  meetings  at  EUangowan  —  and  truly,  I  think  very  often 
we  discourse  concerning  Miss  Lucy  —  for  Mr.  Charles  Ilazlewood,  in  that 
particular,  resembleth  me,  Mr.  Mao-Morlan.  When  I  begin  to  speak  of 
nor  I  never  know  when  to  stop  —  and,  as  I  say  (jocularly),  she  cneats  us 
out  of  half  our  lessons." 

"O  hoi"  thought  Mao-Morlan;  ''sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter?  I've 
heard  something  Tike  this  before." 

He  then  began  to  consider  what  conduct  was  safest  for  his  protegke,  and 
even  for  himself,  for  the  senior  Mr.  Hazlewood  was  powerfyil,  wealthy, 
ambitious,  and  vindictive,  and  looked  for  both  fortune  and  title  in  any  con- 
nexion which  his  son  might  form.  At  length,  having  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  guest's  good  sense  and  penetration,  ne  determined  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  they  should  happen  to  be  alone,  to  communicate  the  matter 
t»*  her  as  a  simple  piece  of  intelligence.  lie  did  so  in  as  natural  a  manner 
an  be  could : — '*  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  friend  Mr.  Sampson's  good  fortune. 

Vol.  L-.-25  2h 
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Miss  Bertrain ;  he  has  got  a  pupil  who  pays  him  two  guineas  foi  twelyf 
lessons  of  Gr  jck  and  Latin." 

"  Indeed ! — I  am  equally  happy  and  surprised.  Who  ean  be  so  Lberalf 
—is  Colonel  Mannering  retnmea  ?"  ^ 

"No,  no,  not  Colonel  Mannering;  but  what  do  you  think  of  yoor 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Charles  Hazlewood?  He  talks  of  taking  his  lessons 
here ;  I  wish  we  may  haye  accommodation  for  him." 

Lucy  blushed  deeply.  "For  Heaven's  sake,  no,  Mr.  Mae-Morlan  — do 
not  let  that  bej  —  Charles  Ilazlewood  has  had  enough  of  mischief  about 
that  already." 

"About  the  classics,  my  dear  young  lady!"  wilfully  seeming  to  mis- 
understand her ; — "  most  young  gentlemen  have  so  at  one  period  or  another, 
sure  enough  ;  but  his  present  studies  are  yoluntary." 

Miss  Bertram  let  the  conversation  drop,  and  her  host  made  no  effort  to 
renew  it,  as  she  seemed  to  pause  upon  the  intelligence,  in  order  to  form 
some  internal  resolution. 

The  next  day  Miss  Bertram  took  an  opportunity  of  conyersing  with 
Mr.  Sampeoa.  Expressing  in  the  kindest  manner  her  grateful  thanks  fur 
his  disinterested  attachment,  and  her  joy  that  he  had  eot  such  a  provision, 
she  hinted  to  him  that  liis  present  mode  of  superintending  Charles  Hazl^ 
wood's  studies  must  be  so  inconvenient  to  his  pupil,  that,  while  that 
en^gement  lasted,  he  had  betier  consent  to  a  temporary  separation,  and 
reside  either  with  his  scholar,  or  as  near  him  as  might  bo.  Sampson 
refused,  as  indeed  she  had  expected,  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  this  pro- 
position —  he  would  not  quit  her  to  be  made  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  "  But  I  sec,"  he  added,  "  you  are  too  proud  to  share  my  pittance ; 
and  peradventure,  I  grow  wearisome  unto  you." 

"  No,  indeed — ^you  were  my  father's  ancient,  almost  his  only  friend ; — ^I 
am  not  proud — God  knows,  1  have  no  reason  to  be  so.  You  shall  do  what 
you  judge  best  in  other  matters ;  but  oblige  me  by  telling  Mr.  Charles 
Hazlewood,  that  you  had  some  conversation  with  me  concerning  his  studies, 
and  that  I  was  of  opinion  that  his  carrying  them  on  in  this  house  was  alto- 
gether impracticable,  and  not  to  be  thought  of." 

Dominie  Sampson  left  her  presence  altogether  crest-fallen,  and,  as  he 
shut  the  door,  could  not  help  muttering  the  "  variutn  et  muiabilt"  of  Virgil. 
Next  day  he  appeared  with  a  very  rueful  visage,  and  tendered  Miss  Bertram 
a  letter.  "Mr.  Hazlewood,"  he  said,  "was  to  discontinue  his  lessons, 
though  he  had  generously  made  up  the  pecuniary  loss.  But  how  will  he 
make  up  the  loss  to  himself  of  the  knowledge  he  might  have  acquired  under 
my  instruction  ?  Even  in  that  one  article  of  writing,  he  was  an  hour  before 
he  could  write  that  brief  note,  and  destroyed  many  scrolls,  four  quills,  and 
some  good  white  paper :  I  would  have  taueli^  him  in  three  weeks  a  firm, 
current,  clear,  ana  legible  hand — ^he  shouldhave  been  a  calligrapher ;  but 
God's  will  be  done." 

The  letter  contained  but  a  few  lines,  deeply  regretting  and  murmuring 
against  Miss  Bertram's  cruelty,  who  not  only  refused  to  see  him,  but  to 
permit  him  in  the  most  indirect  manner  to  hear  of  her  health  and  oontri- 
Dute  to  her  service.  But  it  concluded  with  assurances  that  her  severity  was 
vain,  and  that  nothing  could  shake  the  attachment  of  Charlee  liaslewood. 

Under  the  active  patronage  of  Mrs.  Mac-Oandlish,  Sampson  picked  up 
some  other  scholars — ^very  different  indeed  from  Charles  Hazlewood  in  rant 
— and  whose  lessons  were  proportionally  unproductive.    Still,  however,  he 

S.ined  something,  and  it  was  tne  glory  of  his  heart  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Mao- 
orlan  weekly,  a  slight  peculium  only  subtracted,  to  supply  his  snuff-bov 
and  tobacco-pouch. 

And  there  we  must  leave  Kippletringan  to  look  after  our  hero,  lest  our 
readers  should  fear  they  are  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  another  quarter  of  a 
oontury 
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0«r  Folly  ■  a  Md  slat,  nor  bead*  what  w«  hare  tavflit  har, 

I  woader  aojr  man  alnre  will  evar  rear  a  dmishtar ; 

For  wban  siia'a  dmt  wHh  care  and  coat,  all  tempUnir,  flna.  and  gay 

As  meo  aikottld  aerva  a  caconber,  aha  flinc*  hermit  awaj. 

Bmoab'b  Onau. 

Amrt  the  death  of  Mr.  Bertram,  Mannering  had  set  oat  apon  a  short 
lour,  proposing  to  return  to  the  neigh bourho<m  of  EUangowan  before  the 
tale  of  that  property  should  take  place.  He  went,  accordingly,  to  Edin 
burgh  and  elsewnere,  and  it  was  in  his  return  towairds  the  south-western 
district  of  Scotland,  in  which  our  scene  lies,  that,  at  a  post-town  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  Kippletringan,  to  which  he  had  requested  his  friend, 
Mr.  Merryn,  to  address  nis  letters,  he  received  one  from  that  gentleman, 
which  contained  rather  unpleasing  inteUigenoe.  We  have  assumed  already 
the  privilege  of  acting  a  secretis  to  this  gentleman,  and  therefore  shall  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  an  extract  from  this  epistle. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dearest  friend,  for  the  pain  I  have  given  you,  in 
forcing  you  to  open  wounds  so  festering  as  those  your  letter  referred  to.  I 
have  always  heard,  though  erroneously  perhaps,  that  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Brown  were  intended  for  Miss  Mannering.  But,  however  that  were,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  in  your  situation  his  boldness  should  escape 
notice  and  chastisement.  Wise  men  say,  that  we  resign  to  civil  society  our 
natural  rights  of  self-defence,  only  on  condition  that  the  ordinances  of  law 
should  protect  us.  Where  the  price  cannot  be  paid,  the  resignation  becomes 
Toid.  For  instance,  no  one  supposes  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  defend  my 
purse  and  person  against  a  highwayman,  as  much  as  if  i  were  a  wild  Indian, 
who  owns  neither  law  nor  magistracy.  The  question  of  resistance,  or  sub- 
mission, must  be  determined  by  my  means  and  situation.  But,  if,  armed  and 
in  equal  force,  I  submit  to  injustice  and  violence  from  any  man,  high  or 
low,  I  presume  it  will  hardly  be  attributed  to  religious  or  moral  feeling  in 
me,  or  m  any  one  but  a  quaicer.  An  aggression  on  my  honour  seems  to  me 
much  the  same.  The  insult,  however  tnning  in  itself,  is  one  of  much  deeper 
conseouence  to  all  views  in  life  than  any  wron^  which  can  be  inflicted  by  a 
depredator  on  the  highway,  and  to  redress  the  injured  party  is  much  less  in 
the  power  of  public  jurisprudence,  or  rather  it  is  entirely  beyond  its  reach. 
If  any  man  chooses  to  rob  Arthur  Mervyn  of  the  contents  of  his  purse, 
supposing  the  said  Arthur  has  not  means  of  defence,  or  the  skill  and  courage 
to  use  them,  the  assises  at  Lancaster  or  Carlisle  will  do  him  justice  by 
tucking  up  the  robber : — Yet  who  will  say  I  am  bound  to  wait  for  this  ju^ 
tice,  and  submit  to  being  plundered  in  the  first  instance,  if  I  have  myself 
the  means  and  spirit  to  protect  my  own  property  f  But  if  an  aifront  is 
offered  to  me,  submission  under  which  is  to  tarnish  my  charaoter  for  ever 
with  men  of  honour,  and  for  which  the  twelve  Judges  of  England,  with  the 
Chancellor  to  boot,  can  afford  me  no  redress,  by  what  rule  of  law  or  reason 
am  I  to  be  deterred  from  protecting  what  ought  to  be,  ahd  is,  so  infinitely 
dearer  to  every  man  of  honour  than  his  whole  fortune  ?  Of  the  religious 
views  of  the  matter  I  shall  say  nothing,  until  I  find  a  reverend  divine  who 
shall  condemn  self-defence  in  the  article  of  life  and  property.  If  its  pro- 
priety in  that  case  be  generally  admitted,  I  suppose  little  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  defence  of  person  and  goods,  and  protection  of  reputation 
That  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  assailed  by  persons  or  a  different  rank  in  life, 
QUtainted  perhaps  in  morals,  and  fair  in  character,  cannot  affect  my  legal 
nght  of  self-defenoe.    I  may  be  sorry  that  oireumBta&oeB  have  engaged  m% 
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in  por<$on«\l  strife  with  such  an  individaal :  but  I  shot.ld  feel  the  same  001* 
row  for  a  generous  enemy  who  fell  under  my  sword  in  a  national  quarreL 
I  shall  leave  the  question  with  the  casuists,  however ;  only  observing,  that 
what  I  have  written  will  not  avail  either  the  professed  duellist,  or  him  who 
is  the  aggressor  in  a  dispute  of  honour.  I  only  presume  to  exculpate  him 
who  is  dragged  into  the  field  by  such  an  offence,  as,  submitted  to  in  par 
tience,  would  forfeit  for  ever  his  rank  and  estimation  in  society. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  have  thoughts  of  settling  in  Scotland,  and  yet  glad  that 
you  will  still  be  at  no  immeasurable  distance,  and  that  the  latitude  is  all  in 
our  favour.  To  move  to  Westmoreland  from  Devonshire  might  Aiake  an 
East  Indian  shudder ;  but  to  come  to  us  from  Galloway  or  Dumfriesshire, 
is  a  step,  though  a  short  one,  nearer  the  sun.  Besides,  if,  as  I  suspect,  thu 
estate  in  view  be  connected  with  the  old  haunted  castle  in  which  you  played 
the  astrologer  in  your  northern  tour  some  twenty  years  since,  I  nave  heard 
you  too  oflen  describe  the  scene  with  comic  unction,  to  hope  you  will  be 
aeterred  from  making  the  purchase.  I  trust,  however,  the  hospitable  gos- 
siping Laird  has  not  run  hmiself  upon  the  shallows,  and  that  his  chaplain, 
wlioni  you  so  often,  made  us  laugh  at,  is  still  in  remm  natura. 

**  And  here,  dear  Mannering,  I  wish  I  could  stop,  for  I  have  incredible 
pain  in  telling  the  rest  of  my  story ;  although  I  am  sure  I  can  warn  you 
against  any  intentional  impropriety  on  the  part  of  my  temporary  ward, 
Julia  Mannering.  But  I  must  still  earn  my  college  nickname  of  Downright 
Dunstable.     In  one  word,  then,  here  is  the  matter. 

**  Your  daughter  has  much  of  the  romantic  turn  of  your  disposition,  with 
a  little  of  that  love  of  admiration  which  all  pretty  women  share  less  or 
more.  She  will  besides,  apparently,  be  your  heiress ;  a  trifling  circumstance 
to  those  who  view  Julia  with  my  eyes,  but  a  prevailing  bait  to  the  specious, 
artful,  and  worthless.  You  know  how  I  have  jested  with  her  about  ner  soft 
melancholy,  and  lonely  walks  at  morning  before  any  one  is  up,  and  in  the 
moonlight  when  all  should  be  gone  to  bed,  or  set  down  to  cards,  which  is 
the  same  thing.  The  incident  which  follows  may  not  be  beyond  the  bounda 
of  a  joke,  but  I  had  rather  the  jest  upon  it  came  from  you  than  me. 

"  Two  or  three  times  during  the  last  fortnight,  I  heard,  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  a  flageolet  play  the  little  Hindu 
tune  to  which  your  daughter  is  so  partial.  I  thought  for  some  time  that 
some  tuneful  domestic,  whoso  taste  for  music  was  laid  under  constraint 
during  the  ^ay,  chose  that  silent  hour  to  imitate  the  stnuns  which  he  had 
caught  up  by  the  ear  during  his  attendance  in  the  drawing-room.  Bat  last 
night  I  sat  late  in  my  study,  which  is  immediately  under  Miss  Mannering's 
apartment,  and  to  m^  surprise,  I  not  only  beard  the  flageolet  distinctly,  but 
satisfied  myself  that  it  came  from  the  lake  under  the  window.  Curious  to 
know  who  serenaded  us  at  that  unusual  hour.  I  stole  softly  to  the  window 
of  my  apartment.  But  there  were  other  watchers  than  me.  Tou  may  re- 
memoer,  Miss  Mannering  preferred  that  apartment  on  account  of  a  balconv 
which  opened  from  her  window  upon  the  lake. — Well,  sir,  I  heard  the  saso 
of  her  window  thrown  up,  the  shutters  opened,  and  her  own  voice  in  x>n* 
versation  with  some  person  who  answered  from  below.  This  is  not,  *  Much 
ado  about  nothing :'  1  could  not  be  mistaken  in  her  voice,  and  such  tones, 
00  so'fl,  so  insinuating — and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  accents  from  below  were 
in  passion's  tenderest  cadence  too  —  but  of  the  sense  I  can  say  nothing.  I 
raised  the  sash  of  my  own  window  that  I  might  hear  something  more  than 
the  mere  murmur  of  this  Spanish  rendezvous ;  but,  though  I  used  eveir 
precaution,  the  noise  alarmed  the  speakers ;  down  slid  the  young  lady^ 
casement,  and  the  shutters  were  barred  in  an  instant.  The  dash  of  a  pair 
of  oars  in  the  water  announced  the  retreat  of  the  male  person  of  the  dialo^e 
Indeed,  I  saw  his  boat,  which  he  rowed  with  great  swiftness  and  dexterity, 
fly  across  the  lake  like  a  twelve-oared  barge.  Next  morning  I  examined 
•ome  of  my  domeetios,  as  if  by  accident  and  I  found  the  ganie-kee|ier» 
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frhen  making  hU  rounds,  had  twice  seen  that  boat  beneath  the  house,  with 
a  siuji^le  person,  and  had  hoard  the  flajii^eolet.  I  did  not  care  to  press  anj 
farther  questions,  for  fear  of  implicating  Julia  in  the  opinions  of  thost^ 
whom  they  might  be  asked.  Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  I  dropped  a 
casual  hint  about  the  serenade  of  the  evening  before,  and  I  promise  you 
Miss  Mannering  looked  red  and  pale  alternately.  I  immediately  gave  tho 
circumstance  such  a  turn  as  might  lead  her  to  suppose  that  my  observation 
was  merely  casual.  I  have  since  caused  a  watch-light  to  be  burnt  in  my 
library,  and  have  left  the  shutters  open,  to  deter  the  approach  of  our  noc- 
turnal guest ;  and  I  have  stated  the  severity  of  approachme  winter,  and  the 
rawness  of  the  fogs,  as  an  objection  to  solitary  walks.  Miss  Mannering 
acquiesced  with  a  passiveness  which  is  no  part  of  her  character,  and  which, 
to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  is  a  feature  about  the  business  which  I  like  least 
of  all.  Julia  has  too  much  of  her  own  dear  papa's  disposition  to  be  curbed 
in  any  of  her  humours,  were  there  not  some  little  lurking  consciousness  that 
it  may  be  as  prudent  to  avoid  debate. 

*'  Now  my  story  is  told,  and  you  will  judge  what  yon  ought  to  do.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  good  woman,  who,  a  faithful  secretary  to 
her  sex's  foibles,  would  certainly  remonstrate  against  your  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars,  and  might,  instead,  take  it  into  her  head 
to  exercise  her  own  eloquence  on  Miss  Mannering, — a  faculty,  which,  how- 
ever powerful  when  directed  against  me,  its  legitimate  object,  might,  J  fear, 
do  more,  harm  than  good  in  the  case  supposed.  Perhaps  even  you  yourself 
will  find  it  most  prudent  to  act  without  remonstrating,  or  appearing  to  be 
aware  of  this  little  anecdote.  Julia  is  very  like  a  certain  friend  of  mine ; 
dbo  has  a  quick  and  lively  imagination,  and  keen  feelings,  which  are  apt  to 
exaggerate  both  the  good  and  evil  they  find  in  life.  She  is  a  charming  girl« 
however,  as  generous  and  spirited  as  she  is  lovely.  I  paid  her  the  kiss  you 
sent  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  she  rapped  my  fingers  for  my  reward  with 
all  hers.  Pray  return  as  soon  m  you  can.  Meantime,  rely  upon  the  care  of, 
yours  faithfully,  Arthur  MfRVTN. 

"  P.  S. — You  will  naturally  wish  to  know  if  I  have  the  least  guess  concern- 
ing the  person  of  the  sercnader.  In  truth,  I  have  none.  There  is  no  young 
gentleman  of  these  parts,  who  might  be  in  rank  or  fortune  a  match  for  Miss 
?ulia,  that  I  think  at  all  likely  to  play  such  a  character.  But  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  to  Mervyn-hall,  is  a  d — d  cake-house,  the 
resort  of  walking  gentlemen  of  all  descriptions,  —  poets,  players,  painters, 
musicians,  who  come  to  rave,  and  recite,  and  madden,  about  this  picturesque 
land  of  ours.  It  is  paying  some  penalty  for  its  beauties,  that  tney  are  tho 
meai.8  of  drawing  triis  swarm  of  coxcombs  together.  But  wore  Julia  my 
daughter,  it  is  one  of  those  sort  of  fellows  that  I  should  fear  on  her  account, 
8he  is  generous  and  romantic,  and  writes  six  sheets  a-week  to  .a  female  cor- 
respondent ;  and  it's  a  sad  thing  to  lack  a  subject  in  such  a  case,  either  for 
exercise  of  the  feelings  or  of  the  pen.  Adieu,  once  more.  Were  I  to  treat 
this  matter  more  seriously  than  I  have  done,  I  should  do  injustice  to  your 
feelings ;  were  I  altogether  to  overlook  it,  I  should  discredit  my  own." 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was,  that  having  first  dispatched  the  faith- 
less messenger  with  the  necessary  powers  to  Mr.  Mao-Morlan  for  purchasing 
the  estate  of  EUangowan,  Colonel  Af an nering  turned  his  horse's  head  in  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  neither  **  stinted  nor  staid,"  until  he  arrived 
\t  the  mansion  of  his  friend  Mr.  Mervyn,  upon  Uie  banks  of  one  of  th«  hikei 
^f  WestmireLmd. 

2b2 
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H'laven  flnt,  in  iu  mrrey.  twigbt  mortal!  thair  lattan, 
For  ladies  in  liinbu,  and  Wen  lo  feiteni, 
Oi  yMMt  author.  wh(i,  placin|(  hi*  person  before  ya, 
UnKiliaatiy  laavaa  tiiea  to  write  their  own  ilorf . 

Whin  Mannering  rotumed  to  EneUuid,  his  first  object  had  teen  to  plaoa 
his  daughter  in  a  seminary  for  femiue  education,  of  established  diaracter. 
Not,  however,  finding  her  progress  in  the  accomplishments  which  he  wished 
her  to  acquire  so  rapid  as  nis  impatience  expected,  he  had  withdrawn  Miss 
Maunering  from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  (]|uarter.  So  she  had  onlj 
time  to  form  an  eternal  friendship  with  Miss  Matilda  Marchmont,  a  young 
lady  about  her  own  age,  which  was  nearly  eighteen.  To  her  faithful  eve 
were  addressed  these  formidable  quires  which  issued  forth  from  Mervyn-hatl, 
on  the  wings  of  the  post*  while  Mit^s  Mannering  was  a  guest  there.  The 
perusal  of  a  few  short  extracts  from  these  may  be  necessary  to  render  our 
Btory  intelligible: 

First  Extract. 

'*  Alas !  mv  dearest  Matilda,  what  a  tale  is  mine  to  tell  I  Misfortune 
from  the  cradle  has  set  her  seal  upon  your  unhappj  friend.  That  we  should 
be  severed  for  so  slight  a  cause — an  ungrammatical  phrase  in  my  Italian 
exercise,  and  three  false  notes  in  one  of  Paesiello's  sonatas  1  But  it  is  a  part 
of  my  fiBither's  character,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  I  love, 
admire,  or  fear  him  the  most.  His  success  m  life  and  in  war — his  habit  of 
making  every  obstacle  yield  before  the  energy  of  his  exertions,  even  where 
ihey  seemed  insurmountable — all  these  have  given  a  hastv  and  peremptory 
cast  to  his  character,  which  can  neither  endure  contradiction,  nor  make 
allowance  for  deficiencies.  Then  he  is  himself  so  very  accomplished.  Do 
yon  know  there  was  a  murmur,  half  confirmed  too  by  some  mysterioua 
words  which  dropped  from  my  poor  mother,  that  he  possessed  other  sciences, 
now  lost  to  the  world,  which  enable  the  possessor  to  summon  up  before  him 
the  dark  and  shadowy  forms  of  future  events  I  Does  not  tlie  very  idea  of 
such  a  power,  or  even  of  the  high  talent  and  commanding  intellect  which 
the  world  may  mistake  for  it,— does  it  not,  dear  Matilda,  throw  a  myste- 
rious grandeur  about  its  possessor  ?  You  will  call  this  romantic :  but  con- 
sider 1  was  born  in  the  land  of  talisman  and  spell,  and  my  childhood  lulled 
by  tales  which  you  can  only  enjoy  through  the  gauzy  frippery  of  a  French 
translation.  0  Matilda,  I  wish  jou  could  have  seen  the  dusky  visages  of 
my  Indian  attendants,  bending  in  earnest  devotion  round  the  magic  narra- 
tive, that  flowed,  half  poetry,  half  prose,  from  the  lips  of  the  tale-teller  1 
No  wonder  that  European  fiction  sounds  cold  and  meagre,  after  the  wondeiw 
ful  effects  which  I  have  seen  the  romances  of  the  £ast  produce  upon  their 
hearers." 

Skoond  Extract. 

**  Tou  are  possessed,  my  dear  Matilda,  of  my  bosom«Becret,  in  those  sonti* 
ments  with  which  I  regard  Brown.  I  will  not  say  his  memory — I  am  con- 
vinced he  lives,  and  is  faithful.  His  addresses  to  me  were  countenanced  by 
my  deceased  parent ;  imprudently  countenanced  perhaps,  considering  the 
preiudices  of  my  father  in  favour  of  birth  and  rank.  But  I,  then  almost  a 
girl,  could  not  be  expected  surely  to  be  wiser  than  her,  under  whose  charge 
nature  had  placed  me.  My  father  constantly  engaged  in  military  duty,  I 
saw  but  at  rare  intervals,  and  was  taught  to  look  up  to  him  with  more  avre 
than  confidence.  Would  to  Heaven  it  had  been  otherwise  I  It  mi  ;ht  have 
been  better  for  us  all  at  this  day !' 


I** 
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Third  Extract. 

''You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  make  known  to  my  father  that  Brown  yet 
iives,  at  least  that  he  survived  the  wound  he  received  in  that\inhappy  duel; 
and  had  written  to  my  mother,  expressing  his  entire  convalescence  and  hib 
hope  of  speedily  escaping  from  captivity.  A  soldier,  that '  in  the  trade  of 
was,  has  oft  slain  men/  teels  probably  no  uneasiness  at  reflecting  upon  the 
supposed  catastrophe,  which  almost  turned  me  into  stone.  And  should  I 
show  him  that  letter,  does  it  not  follow,  that  Brown,  alive  and  maintaining 
with  pertinacity  the  pretensions  to  the  affections  of  your  poor  friend,  for 
which  my  father  formerly  sought  his  life,  would  be  a  more  formidable  dis- 
turber of  Colonel  Mannering's  peace  of  mind  than  his  supposed  grave?  If 
ho  escapes  from  the  hands  of  these  marauders,  I  am  convinced  he  will  soon 
be  in  England,  and  it  will  be  then  time  to  consider  how  his  existence  is  to 
be  disclosed  to  my  father. — But  if,  alas  1  my  earnest  and  confident  hope 
should  betray  me,  what  would  it  avail  to  tear  open  a  mystery  fraught  with 
8o  many  painful  recollections  ? — My  dear  motlier  had  such  dread  of  its  being 
known,  tnat  I  think  she  even  suflfered'  my  father  to  suspect  that  Brown's 
attentions  were  directed  towards  herself,  rather  than  permit  him  to  discover 
their  real  object ; — and  0,  Matilda,  whatever  respect  I  owe  to  the  memory 
of  a  deceased  parent,  let  me  do  justice  to  a  living  one.  I  cannot  but  con- 
demn the  dubious  policy  which  she  adopted,  as  unjust  to  my  father,  and 
highly  perilous  to  herself  and  me.  But  peace  be  with  her  ashes! — her 
actions  were  guided  by  the  heart  rather  than  the  head;  and  shall  her 
daughter,  who  inherits  all  her  weakness,  be  the  first  to  withdraw  the  veil 
from  her  defects  V 

Fourth  Extract. 

"Mbrytv  Halu 

''  If  India  be  the  land  of  magic,  this,  my  dearest  Matilda,  is  the  country 
of  romance.  The  scenery  is  such  as  nature  brings  together  in  her  sublimest 
moods; — sounding  cataracts — hills  which  rear  their  scathed  heads  to  the 
sky — lakes,  that,  winding  up  the  shadowy  valleys,  lead  at  every  turn  to  yet 
more  romantic  recesses — rocks  which  catch  the  clouds  of  heaven.  All  the 
wildness  of  Salvator  here — and  there,  the  fairy  scenes  of  Claude.  I  am 
happy,  too,  in  finding  at  least  one  object  upon  which  my  father  can  share 
my  enthusiasm.  An  admirer  of  nature,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  poet,  I  have 
experienced  the  utmost  pleasure  from  the  observations  by  which  he  explains 
the  character  and  the  effect  of  these  brilliant  specimens  of  her  power.  I 
wish  he  would  settle  in  this  enchanting  land,  ^ut  his  views  lie  still  farther 
north,  and  he  is  at  present  absent  on  a  tour  in  Scotland,  looking,  I  believe, 
for  some  purchase  of  land  which  may  suit  him  as  a  residence.  He  is  partial, 
from  early  recollections,  to  that  country.  So,  my  dearest  Matilda,  I  must 
l>e  yet  farther  removed  from  you  before  I  am  established  in  a  home. — And 
0  how  dclighte<l  shall  I  be  when  I  can  say,  Come,  Matilda,  and  be  the  guest 
of  your  faithful  Julia  I 

**  I  am  at  present  the  inmate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn,  old  friends  of  my 
father.  The  latter  is  precisely  a  good  sort  of  woman ; — ^lady-like  and  house* 
wifely,  but,  for  accomplishments  and  fancy — good  lack,  my  dearest  Matilda, 
your  friend  might  as  well  seek  sympathy  from  Mrs.  Teach'em, — ^you  see  I 
Lave  not  forgotten  school  nicknames.  Mervyn  is  a  differentr— quite  a  differ- 
ent being  from  my  father ;  yet  he  amuses  and  endures  me.  He  is  fat  and 
good-natured,  gifted  with  strong  shrewd  sense,  and  some  powers  of  humour, 
ut  having  been  handsome,  I  suppose,  in  his  youth,  has  still  some  pretension 
to  be  a  beau  ffor^on^  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  agi'iculturist.  I  delight  to 
make  him  scramble  to  tlie  tops  of  eminences  and  to  the  foot  of  waterfalls, 
And  am  obliged  in  turn  to  admire  his  turnips,  his  lucem,  and  his  timothy- 
grass,  lie  thinks  me,  I  fancy,  a  simple  romantic  Miss,  with  some — (the 
%'ord  V  il!  be  out)  beauty,  and  some  good-nature ;  and  I  hold  that  the  gen- 
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deman  haa  good  taste  for  the  female  outside,  and  do  not  expect  he  should 
comprehend  my  sentiments  farther.  So  he  rallies,  hands,  and  hohbles  (for 
the  dear  creati|re  has  got  the  gout  too),  and  tells  old  stories  of  high  life,  of 
which  he  has  seen  a  p^at  deal ;  and  1  listen,  and  smile,  and  look  as  pretty, 
as  pleasant,  and  as  simple  as  I  can, — and  we  do  very  well. 

"  But,  alas !  my  dearest  Matilda,  how  would  time  pass  away,  eren  in  this 
paradise  of  romance,  tenanted  as  it  is  by  a  pair  assorting  so  ill  with'^the 
scenes  around  them,  were  it  not  for  your  fidenty  in  replying  to  my  uninte- 
resting details  ?  Pray  do  not  fail  to  write  three  times  a-week  at  least— you 
can  be  at  no  loss  what  to  say." 

Fifth  Extract. 

**  How  shall  I  communicate  what  I  have  now  to  tell  I  My  hand  and 
heart  still  flutter  so  much,  that  the  task  of  writing  is  almost  impossible  I 
Did  I  not  say  that  he  liyed?  did  I  not  say  I  would  not  despair?  How 
could  you  suggest,  my  dear  Matilda,  that  my  feelings,  considering  I  had 
parted  from  him  so  young,  rather  arose  from  the  warmth  of  my  imagina- 
tion than  of  my  heart  ?  Oil  was  sure  that  they  were  genuine,  deceitful 
as  the  dictates  of  our  bosom  so  frequently  are.  fiut  to  my  tale — let  it  be, 
my  friend,  the  most  sacred,  as  it  is  the  most  sincere  pledee  of  our  friendship. 

'*Our  hours  here  are  early — earlier  than  my  heart,  with  its  load  of  care, 
can  compose  itself  to  rest.  I,  therefore,  usually  take  a  book  for  an  hour  or 
two  after  retiring  to  my  own  room,  which  I  think  I  have  told  you  opens  to 
a  small  balcony,  looking  down  upon  that  beautiful  lake,  of  which  I  attempted 
to  give  you  a  slight  sketch.  Menrvn-hall,  being  partly  an  ancie.nt  building, 
and  constructed  with  a  view  to  defence,  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  lake. 
A  stone  dropped  from  the  projecting  balcony  plunges  into  water  deep 
enough  to  float  a  skiff.  I  had  loft  my  window  partly  unbarred,  that,  before 
I  went  to  bed,  I  might,  according  to  iuy  custom,  look  out  and  see  the  moon- 
light shining  upon  tlie  lake.  I  was  deeply  engaged  with  that  beautiful  scene 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  where  two  lovers,  describing  the  stillness  of  a 
summer  night,  enhance  on  each  other  its  charms,  and  was  lost  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  story-  and  of  feeling  which  it  awakens,  when  I  heard  upon  the 
lake  the  sound  of  a  flageolet.  I  have  told  you  it  was  Brown's  favourite 
instrument.  Who  could  touch  it  in  a  night  which,  though  still  and  serene, 
was  too  cold,  and  too  late  in  the  rear,  to  invite  forth  any  wanderer  for  mere 
pleasure  ?  I  drew  yet  nearer  the  window,  and"  hearkened  with  breathless 
attention ; — ^the  sounds  paused  a  space,  were  then  resumed — ^paused  again — 
and  again  reached  my  ear,  ever  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  At  length,  I 
distinguished  plainly  that  little  Hindu  air  which  you  called  my  favourite^^ — 
I  have  told  you  bj  whom  it  was  taught  me ; — the  instrument,  the  tones,  were 
his  own !  Was  it  earthly  music,  or  notes  passing  on  the  wind,  to  warn  me 
of  his  death  7 

'*  It  was  some  time  ere  I  could  summon  courage  to  step  on  the  balcony — 
nothing  could  have  emboldened  me  to  do  so  but  the  strong  conviction  of  my 
mind  tliat  he  was  still  alive,  and  that  we  should  again  meet ;  but  that  con- 
viction did  embolden  me,  and  I  ventured,  though  with  a  throbbing  heart. 
There  was  a  small  skiff,  with  a  single  person — 0,  Matilda,  it  was  himself! 
— I  knew  his  appearance  after  so  long  an  absence,  and  through  the  shadow 
of  the  night,  as  perfectly  as  if  we  haa  parted  yesterday,  and  met  again  in 
the  broad  sunshine  I  He  guided  his  boat  under  the  balcony,  and  spoke  to 
me.  I  hardly  knew  what  he  said,  or  what  I  replied.  Indeed,  I  could 
scarcely  speak  for  weeping,  —  but  they  were  joyful  tears.  We  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  barking  of  a  dog  at  some  distance,  and  parted,  but  not  before 
he  had  conjured  me  to  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  same  place  and  hour  this 
evening. 

"But  where  and  to  what  is  all  this  tending?  Can  I  answer  this  ques- 
tion?   1  cannot.    Heaven,  that  saved  him  from  death,  atd  delivered  him 
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from  captivity— "that  sared  my  father,  too,  from  shedding  the  hlood  of  ou# 
who  would  not  have  blemishea  a  hair  of  his  head, — >that  Heaven  must  gaid« 
me  out  of  this  labyrinth.  Enough  for  me  the  firm  resolution,  that  Matilda 
shall  not  blush  for  her  friend,  my  father  for  his  daughter,  nor  my  lover  foi 
her  on  whom  he  has  fixed  his  afl'ection." 


Talk  with  a  man  out  of  a  window ! — a  proper  njrinK. 

Much  Ado  aboot  Noraiira 

Wb  must  proceed  with  our  extracts  from  Miss  Mannering's  letters,  which 
throw  light  upon  natural  good  sense,  principle,  and  feelings,  blemished  by 
an  impeHect  education,  and  the  folly  of  a  misjudging  mother,  who  called  her 
husband  in  her  heart  a  tyrant  until  she  feared  nim  as  such,  and  read 
romances  until  she  became  so  enamoured  of  the  complicated  intrigues 
whic-i  they  contain,  as  to  assume  the  management  of  a  little  family  novel 
of  her  own,  and  constitute  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  principal 
heroine.  She  delighted  in  petty  m^steir,  and  intrigue,  and  secrets,  and 
yet  trembled  at  the  indignation  which  these  paltry  manoeuvres  excited  in 
her  husband's  mind.  Thus  she  frequently  entered  upon  a  scheme  merely 
for  pleasure,  or  perhaps  for  the  love  of  ccmtradiction — plunged  deeper  into 
it  than  she  was  aware — endeavoured  to  extricate  herself  by  new  arts,  or  to 
cover  her  error  by  dissimulation — became  involved  in  meshes  of  her  own 
weaving,  and  was  forced  to  carry  on,  for  fear  of  discovery,  machinations 
which  she  had  at  first  resorted  to  in  mere  wantonness. 

Fortunately  the  young  man  whom  she  so  imprudently  introduced  into 
her  intimate  society,  and  encouraged  to  look  up  to  her  dauj?hter,  had  a  fund 
of  principle  and  honest  pride,  wnich  renderea  him  a  safer  intimate  than 
Mrs.  Mannering  ought  to  have  dared  to  hope  or  expoct.  The  obscurity  of 
his  birth  could  alone  be  objected  to  him ;  in  every  other  respect, 

With  prospects  bright  iifinn  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  love  of  Tirtue,  stronc  denre  nf  fame ; 
Men  watched  the  way  hi«  loftjr  mind  would  taJie, 
And  all  foretold  ihe  progteae  he  would  make. 

But  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  resist  the  snare  which  Mrs. 
Mannering's  imprudence  threw  in  his  way,  or  avoid  becoming  attached  to 
a  young  lady,  wnose  beauty  and  manners  might  have  justified  his  passion, 
even  in  scenes  where  these  are  more  jgenerally  met  with,  than  in  a  remote 
fortress  in  our  Indian  settlements.  The  scenes  which  followed  have  been 
partly  detailed  in  Mannering's  letter  to  Mr.  Mervyn ;  and  to  expand  what 
IS  there  stated  into  farther  explanation,  would  be  to  abuse  the  patience  cf 
oar  readers. 

We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with  our  promised  extracts  from  Miss  Man* 
nering's  letters  to  her  niend : — 

Sixth  Extract. 

'  I  have  seen  him  again,  Matilda — seen  him  twice.  I  have  used  every 
Moment  to  convince  nim  that  this  secret  intercourse  is  dangerous  to  ns 
Loth.  I  even  pressed  him  to  pursue  his  views  of  fortune  without  farther 
regard  to  me,  and  to  consider  my  peace  of  mind  as  sufficiently  secured  by 
che  knowledge  that  he  had  not  fallen  under  my  father's  sword.  He  answers 
— ^bat  how  can  I  detail  all  he  has  to  answer?  He  claims  those  hopes  as  his 
4ae  which  my  mother  permitted  him  to  enterU^in,  and  would  persuade  ms 
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lo  the  imuinesH  of  a  union  without  mj  father'B  sanction.  But  to  this,  Mi^ 
tilda,  J  will  nut  be  persuaded.  I  have  resisted,  I  have  subdued,  the  rebel- 
lious fcc^lings  which  aroHe  to  aid  his  plea ; — yet  how  to  eztricato  mjself 
from  this  unhappy  labyrinth,  in  which  fate  and  fully  have  entangled  ub 
both ! 

**  I  have  thought  upon  it,  Matilda,  till  my  head  is  almost  giddy — nor  can 
I  conceive  a  better  plan  than  to  make  a  full  confession  to  my  father.  He 
deserves  it,  for  his  kindness  is  unceasing ;  and  I  think  I  have  observed  in 
his  character,  since  I  have  studied  it  more  nearly,  that  his  harsher  feelings 
are  chiefly  i  xcited  where  he  suspects  deceit  or  imposition ;  and  in  thai 
respect,  perhaps,  his  character  was  formerly  misunderstood  by  one  who  was 
dear  to  him.  lie  has,  too,  a  tinge  of  romance  in  his  disposition ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  narrative  of  a  generous  action,  a  trait  of  heroism,  or  virtuous  self- 
denial,  extract  tears  from  him,  which  refused  to  flow  at  a  tale  of  mere  die- 
tress.  But  then.  Brown  urges,  that  he  is  personally  hostile  to  him.  And 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth — ^that  would  be  indeed  a  stumbling-block.  0  Ma- 
tilda, I  hope  none  of  your  ancestors  ever  fought  at  Poictiers  or  Agincourt  1 
If  it  were  nut  for  the  veneration  which  my  father  attaches  to  the  memorr 
of  old  Sir  Miles  Mannering,  I  should  make  out  my  explanation  with  half 
the  tremor  which  must  now  attend  it." 

Seventh  Extract. 

"I  have  this  instant  received  your  letter — your  most  welcome  letter! 
Thanks,  my  dearest  friend,  for  your  sympathy  and  your  counsels — I  can 
only  repay  them  with  unbounded  confidence. 

**  You  ask  me,  what  Brown  is  by  origin,  that  his  descent  should  be  so 
unpleasing  to  m^  father.  Ills  story  is  shortly  told.  He  is  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction ;  nut,  being  left  an  orphan,  his  education  was  undertaken  by  a 
fiunily  of  relations,  settled  in  lloUand.  He  was  bred  to  commerce,  and 
sent  very  early  to  one  of  our  settlements  in  the  East,  where  his  guardian 
had  a  correspondent.  But  this  correspondent  was  dead  when  he  arrived  in 
India,  and  he  had  no  other  resource  tnan  to  offer  himself  as  a  clerk  to  a 
counting-house.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  straits  to  which  we 
were  at  first  reduced,  threw  the  army  open  to  all  young  men  who  were  dis- 
posed to  embrace  that  mode  of  life ;  ana  Brown,  whose  genius  had  a  strong 
military  tendency,  was  the  first  to  leave  what  might  have  been  the  road  to 
wealth,  and  to  choose  that  of  fame.  The  rest  of  his  history  is  well  known 
to  you  ; — but  conceive  the  irritation  of  my  father,  who  despises  commerce 
(though,  by  the  way,  the  best  part  of  his  property  was  made  in  that  honour- 
able profession  by  my  great  uncle,)  and  nas  a  particular  antipathy  to  the 
Dutch — ^think  with  what  ear  he  would  be  likely  to  receive  proposals  for  his 
only  child  from  Vanbeest  Brown,  educated  for  charity  by  the  house  of 
Yanbeest  and  Vanbru^en  1  0,  Matilda,  it  will  never  cfo— nay,  so  childish 
am  I,  I  hardly  can  help  sympathizing  with  his  aristocratic  feelings.  Mrs. 
Vanbeest  Brown  I  The  name  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  be  sure.  What 
children  we  are  I" 

Eighth  Extract. 

"  It  is  all  over  now,  Matilda  I  I  shall  never  have  courage  to  tell  my 
father — nay,  most  deeply  do  I  fear  he  has  already  learned  my  secret  from 
another  quarter,  whicli  will  entirely  remove  the  disgrace  of  my  communi- 
cation, and  ruin  whatever  gleam  of  hope  I  had  ventured  to  connect  vrith 
it.  Yesternight,  Brown  came  as  usual,  and  his  flageolet  on  the  lake  an- 
nounced his  approach.  We  had  agreed  that  he  should  continue  to  use  this 
signal.  These  romantic  lakes  attract  numerous  visitors,  who  indulge  their 
enthusiasm  in  visiting  the  scenery  at  ail  hours,  and  we  hoped,  that  if  Brown 
were  notioed  from  the  house,  he  might  pass  for  one  of  those  admirers  of 
nature,  who  was  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  through  the  medium  of  musia 
The  sounds  might  also  be  my  apology,  should  I  be  observed  on  *^he  UlccuT 
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Bat  but  night,  while  I  was  eagerly  enforcing  my  plan  of  a  full  oonfesMOo 
to  my  father,  which  he  as  earnesUy  deprecated,  we  heard  the  window  of 
Mr.  Mervyn's  library,  which  is  under  my  room,  open  softly.  I  signed  to 
Urown  to  make  his  retreat,  and  immediately  re-entered,  with  some  faint 
hopes  that  our  intei*view  had  not  been  observed. 

"  But,  alas  1  Matilda,  these  hopes  vanished  the  instant  I  beheld  Mr.  Mei^ 
vyn's  countenance  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.  He  looked  so  provok* 
ingly  intelligent  and  conlidontial,  that,  had  I  dared,  I  could  have  been  more 
angry  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  But  I  must  be  on  good  behaviour,  and 
my  walks  are  now  limited  within  his  farm  j)recincts,  where  the  good  g  -n- 
Ucman  can  amble  along  by  my  side  without  inconvenience.  ,  I  have  detected 
him  once  or  twice  attempting  to  sound  my  thoughts,  and  watch  the  expres- 
sion of  my  countenance,  lie  has  talked  of  the  flageolet  more  than  once : 
and  has  at  different  times  made  eulo^iums  upon  the  watchfulness  and  fero> 
city  of  his  do^s,  and  the  regularity  with  whicn  the  keeper  makes  his  rounds 
with  a  loaded  fowlingnuece.     lie  mentioned  even  man-traps  and  spring- 

guns.  I  should  be  loatn  to  affront  my  father's  old  friend  in  nis  own  house ; 
ut  I  do  long  to  show  him  that  I  am  my  father's  daughter,  a  fact  of  which 
Mr.  Mervyn  will  certainly  be  convinced,  if  ever  I  trust  my  voice  and  temper 
with  a  reply  to  these  indirect  hints.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — I  am 
grateful  to  him  on  that  account — ^he  has  not  told  Mrs.  Morvyn.  Lord  help 
me,  I  should  have  had  such  lectures  about  the  dangers  of  love  and  the  night 
air  on  the  lake,  the  risk  arising  from  colds  and  fortune-hunters,  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  sack-wnejr  and  closed  windows  I  I  cannot  help 
trifling,  Matilda,  though  my  heart  is  sad  enough.  What  Brown  will  do  i 
cannot  guess.  I  presume,  however,  the  fear  of  detection  prevents  his  re- 
suming his  nocturnal  visits.  He  lodges  at  an  inn  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  lake,  under  the  name,  he  tells  me,  of  Dawson — he  has  a  bad  choice  in 
names,  that  must  be  allowed.  He  has  not  left  the  army,  I  believe,  but  he 
iays  nothing  of  his  present  views. 

**  To  complete  my  anxiety,  my  father  is  returned  suddenly,  and  in  high 
displeasure.  Our  good  hostess,  as  I  learned  from  a  bustling  conversation 
between  her  housekeeper  and  her,  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  him  for  a 
week ;  but  I  rather  suspect  his  arrival  was  no  surprise  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Mervyn.  His  manner  to  me  was  singularly'  cold  and  constrained — suffi- 
ciently so  to  have  damped  all  the  courage  with  which  I  once  resolved  to 
throw  myself  on  his  generosity.  He  lays  the  blame  of  his  being  discomposed 
and  out  of  humour  to  the  loss  of  a  purchase  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
DXk  which  he  had  set  his  heart ;  but  I  do  not  suspect  his  equanimity  of  being 
BO  easily  thrown  off  its  balance.  His  first  excursion  was  with  Mr.  Mervyn's 
barge  across  the  lake,  to  the  inn  I  have  mentioned.  Tou  may  imagine  the 
agony  with  which  I  waited  his  return.  Had  ho  recognised  Brown,  who  can 
guess  the  consequence  ?  He  returned,  however,  apparently  without  having 
made  any  discovery.  I  understand,  that  in  consequence  of  his  late  disap- 
pointment, he  means  now  to  hire  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  same 
Kllangowan,  of  which  I  am  doomed  to  hear  so  much — he  seems  to  think  it 
probable  that  the  estate  for  which  he  wishes  may  soon  be  a^ain  in  the 
market.  I  will  not  send  away  this  letter  until  I  hear  more  distinctly  what 
are  his  intentions. 

*'  I  have  now  had  an  interview  with  my  father,  as  confidential  as,  I  pre- 
sume, he  means  to  allow  me.  He  requested  me  to-day,  after  breakfast,  to 
walk  with  him  into  the  library :  my  knees,  Matilda,  shook  under  me,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  I  could  scarce  follow  him  into  the  room.  I 
feared  I  knew  not  what :  from  my  childhood  I  had  seen  all  around  him 
tremble  at  his  frown.  He  motioned  me  to  seat  myself,  and  I  never  obeyed 
a  command  bO  r<^ily,  for,  in  truth,  I  could  hardly  stand.  He  himself 
continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  You  have  seen  my  father,  and 
notioed,  I  recoUert,  the  remarkably  expressive  oast  of  his  features.    His 
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•yes  are  nutarallj  rather  light  in  colour,  but  &g;itation'  or  aneer  ^ves  theni 
4  darker  and  more  fiery  glance;  he  has  a  custom  also  of  drawing  in  hin 
lips,  when  much  moved,  which  implies  a  combat  between  native  araour  of 
temper  and  the  habitual  power  of  self-command.  This  was  the  first  time 
we  had  bocn  alone  since  his  return  from  Scotland,  and,  as  he  betrayed 
these  tokens  of  agitation,  I  had  little  doubt  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
■nbject  I  most  dreaded. 

"  To  my  unutterable  relief,  I  found  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  whatever 
he  knew  of  Mr.  Mervyn's  suspicions  or  discoveries,  ho  did  not  intend  to 
oouverse  with  me  on  the  topic.  Coward  as  I  was,  I  was  inexpressibly 
rolioTdd,  though  if  he  had  really  investigated  the  reports  which  may  have 
eome  to  his  ear,  the  reality  could  have  b^n  nothing  to  what  his  suspicions 
might  have  conceived.  But  though  my  spirits  rose  high  at  my  unexpected 
escape,  I  had  not  courage  myself  to  provoke  the  discussion,  and  remained 
silent  to  receive  his  commands. 

'*  *  Julia,'  he  said,  *  my  agent  writes  me  from  Scotland,  that  he  has  been 
able  to  hire  a  house  for  me,  decently  furnished,  and  with  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  my  family — it  is  within  three  miles  of  that  I  had 

designed  to  purchase.' Then  he  made  a  pause,  and  seemed  to  expect  an 

answer. 

*' '  Whatever  place  of  residence  suits  you,  sir,  must  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  me.' 

"  *  Umph  I — I  do  not  propose,  howeyer,  Julia,  that  you  shall  reside  quite 
alone  in  this  house  during  the  winter.' 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn,  thought  I  to  myself. — 'Whatever  company  is 
agreeable  to  you,  sir,'  I  answered  aloud 

"  *  0,  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  this  universal  spirit  of  submission ;  an 
excellent  disposition  in  action,  but  your  constantly  repeating  the  jar^n  of 
it,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  eternal  salaams  of  our  black  dependents  m  the 
East.  In  short,  Julia,  I  know  you  have  a  relish  for  society,  and  I  intend 
to  invite  a  young  person,  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  friend,  to-  spend  a  few 
months  with  us.' 

"  *  Not  a  governess,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  papa !'  exclaimed  poor  I,  my 
fears  at  that  moment  totally  getting  the  better  of  my  prudence. 

*'  *  No,  not  a  governess.  Miss  Mannering,'  replied  tne  Colonel,  somewhat 
sternly,  '  but  a  young  lady  from  whose  excellent  example,  bred  as  she  has 
been  m  the  school  of  adversity,  I  trust  you  may  learn  the  art  to  govern 
yourself.' 

'*To  answer  this  was  trenching  upon  too  dangerous  ground;  so  thers 
was  a  pause. 

"  *  Is  the  young  lady  a  Scotchwoman,  papa  V 

'*  *  Yes' — dryly  enough. 

"  'Has  she  much  of  the  accent,  sir?' 

" '  Much  of  the  devil !'  answered  my  father  hastily :  '  do  you  think  I 
care  about  a's  and  aa's,  and  fs  and  e^'s? — I  tell  you,  tfulia,  I  am  serious  in 
the  matter.  You  have  a  genius  for  friendship,  that  is,  for  running  up  intt- 
niacies  which  you  call  such' — (was  not  this  very  harshly  said,  Matilda?) 
'  Now  I  wish  to  give  you  an  opportunity  at  least  to  make  one  deserving 
friend ;  and  therefore  I  have  resolved  that  this  young  lady  shall  be  a  mem* 
her  of  my  family  for  some  months,  and  I  expect  you  will  pay  to  her  that 
attention  which  is  due  to  misfortune  and  virtue.' 

**  *  Certainly,  sir.     Is  my  future  friend  red-haired  ?' 

"  He  gave  me  one  of  his  stern  glances ;  you  will  say,  perhaps,  I  deserved 
it;  but  I  think  the  deuce  prompts  me  with  teasing  questions  on  some 
occasions. 

** '  She  is  as  superior  to  you,  my  love,  in  personal  appearance,  as  in  pru* 
denoo  and  afifection  for  her  friends.' 

"  *  Lord  papa,  dq  you  think  that  luperioriCy  a  recommendatioi'  f  —  Well, 
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nr,  bat  I  see  jou  are  going  to  take  all  this  too  seriously :  whatever  the 
young  lady  may  be,  I  am  sure,  being  recommended  by  you,  she  shall  har/ 
no  reason  to  complain  of  my  want  of  attention/  —  (After  a  pause)  — '  Uas 
she  any  attendant  ?  because  you  know  I  must  provide  for  her  proper  accom- 
modation if  she  is  without  one/ 


u 


*N — no — no  —  not  properly  an  attendant  —  the  chaplain  who  lived 
with  her  father  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  and  I  believe  I  shall  make  room 
for  him  in  the  house/ 

" '  Chaplain,  papa  ?    Lord,  bless  us  I' 

"  *  Yes,  Miss  Mannering,  chaplain ;  is  there  anything  very  new  in  that 
word  f   Had  we  not  a  chaplain  at  the  Residence,  when  we  were  in  India?' 
*  Yes,  papa,  but  you  was  a  commandant  then/ 
'  So  I  will  be  now.  Miss  Mannering, — in  my  own  family  at  least/ 

'*  *  Certainly,  sir.    But  will  he  read  us  the  Church  of  England  service  ?' 

"  The  apparent  simplicity  with  which  I  asked  this  question  got  the  better 
of  his  gravity.  'Come,  Julia,'  he  said,  'you  are  a  sad  girl,  but  I  gain 
nothing  by  scoldine  jou.  Of  these  two  strangers,  the  young  lady  is  one 
whom  you  cannot  tail,  I  think,  to  love; — the  person  whom,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  I  called  chaplain,  is  a  very  worthy,  and  somewhat  ridiculous, 
personage,  who  will  never  find  out  you  laugh  at  him,  if  you  don't  laugh 
very  loud  indeed/ 

*<  *  Dear  papa !  I  am  delighted  with  that  part  of  his  character.  But  pray, 
is  the  house  we  are  going  to  as  pleasantly  situated  as  this  ?' 

**  *■  Not,  perhaps,  as  much  to  your  taste — there  is  no  lake  under  the  win- 
dows, and  you  will  be  under  *  the  necessity  of  having  all  your  music  within 
doors/ 

*'  This  last  coup  de  main  ended  the  keen  encounter  of  our  wits :  for  you 
may  believe,  Matilda,  it  quelled  all  my  courage  to  reply. 

"  Yet  my  spirits,  as  perhaps  will  appear  too  manifest  from  this  dialogue, 
have  risen  insensibly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  myself.  Brown  auve, 
and  free,  and  in  England !  Embarrassment  and  anxiety  I  can  and  must 
endure.  We  leave  this  in  two  days  for  our  new  residence.  I  shall  not  fail 
to  let  you  know  what  I  think  of  tnese  Scotch  inmates,  whom  I  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe  my  father  means  to  quarter  in  his  house  as  a  brace 
of  honourable  spies ;  a  sort  of  female  Rozencrants  and  reverend  Ghiilden- 
stern,  one  in  tartan  petticoats,  the  other  in  a  cassock.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  society  I  would  willingly  have  secured  to  myself  I  I  shall  write  instantly 
on  my  arriving  at  our  new  place  of  abode,  and  acquaint  my  dearest  Matildk 
with  the  farther  fates  of — her 

*' JuuA  Mannbrino/' 


«^»^^^/v^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^^iA^A^^^A^^^/v^^^^^>A^^^^A^^l^<» 


Whioh  slaptnf  hills  Rroand  encloM, 

Where  tmaj  a  beech  and  brown  oak  (iTOWt, 

Beneath  wboee  dark  and  braachiof  bowen^ 

Us  Udei  a  far-famed  river  poan. 

By  natarp's  heaatiea  tauirht  to  pleaae, 

Sweet  Tuioolan  of  rural  eaae  I— 

Wabiov. 

WocsBOVRNB,  the  habitation  which  Mannering,  by  Mr.  Mao-Morlan'i 
Aediaucn,  had  hired  for  a  season,  was  a  large  comfortable  mansion,  snugly 
situated  beneath  a  hill  covered  with  wood,  which  shrouded  the  house  upon 
ibe  north  and  east ;  the  front  looked  upon  a  little  lawn  bordered  by  a  grove 

2i 
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of  oU  trees ;  beyond  were  some  arable  fields,  exteDdine  down  to  the  ii  w. 
which  was  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house.    A  tolerable,  though  old 
fashioned  garden,  a  well-stocked  dove-cot,  and  the  possession  of  any  ouan 
titj  of  ground  which  the  convenience  of  the  family  might  require,  rendered 
the  place  in  every  respect  suitable,  as  the  advertisements  have  it,  **  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  genteel  family." 

Here,  then,  Mannering  resolved,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  set  up  the  vtafT 
of  his  rest.  Though  an  East-Indian,  he  was  not  partial  to  an  ostentatious 
display  of  wealth.  In  fact,  he  wps  too  proud  a  man  to  be  a  vain  one.  lie 
resolved,  therefore,  to  place  himself  upon  the  footing  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  easy  fortune,  without  assummg,  or  permitting  his  household  to 
assume,  any  of  thejaste  which  then  was  considered  as  characteristic  of  a 
nabob. 

He  had  still  his  eye  upon  the  purchase  of  Ellangowan,  which  Mac-Morlan 
conceived  Mr.  Glossin  wonld  be  compelled  to  part  with,  as  some  of  the 
creditors  disputed  his  title  to  retiun  so  large  a  part  of  the  purchase-money 
in  his  own  hands,  and  his  power  to  pay  it  was  much  questioned.  In  thai 
cose  Mac-Morhin  was  assured  he  would  readily  give  up  his  bargain,  if 
tempted  with  something  above  the  price  which  he  had  stipulated  to  pay. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  Mannering  was  so  much  attached  to  a  spot  wnich 
he  had  only  seen  once,  and  that  for  a  short  time,  in  early  life.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  passed  tliere  had  laid  a  strong  hold  on  his  imagination. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  fate  which  conjoined  the  remarkable  passages  of  his 
own  family  historv  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ellangowan,  and  he 
felt  a  mysterious  desire  to  call  the  terrace  his  own,  from  which  he  had  read 
in  the  book  of  heaven  a  fortune  strangely  accomplished  in  the  person  of  the 
infant  heir  of  that  family,  and  corresponding  so  closely  vrith  one  which  had 
been  strikingly  fulfilled  in  his  own.  Besides,  when  once  this  thought  had 
got  possession  of  his  imagination,  he  could  not  without  ^reat  reluotanoe 
brook  the  idea  of  his  plan  being  defeated,  and  by  a  fellow  like  Qlossin.  So 
pride  came  to  the  aid  of  fancy,  and  both  combined  to  fortify  his  resolution 
to  buy  the  estate  if  possible. 

Let  us  do  Mannering  justice.  A  desire  to  serve  the  distressed  hsd  also 
its  share  in  determining  him.  He  had  considered  the  advantage  which 
Julia  might  receive  from  the  company  of  Lucy  Bertram,  whose  genuine 
prudence  and  good  sense  could  so  surely  be  relied  upon.  This  idea  had 
Decome  much  stronger  sinoe  Mao-Morlan  had  confided  to  him,  under  the 
solemn  seal  of  secrecy,  the  whole  of  her  conduct  towards  young  Hazle- 
wood.  To  propose  to  her  to  become  an  inmate  in  his  family,  ir  distant 
from  the  scenes  of  her  youth  and  the  few  whom  she  called  friends,  would 
have  been  less  delicate ;  but  at  Woodboume  she  might  without  difficulty  be 
induced  to  become  the  visitor  of  a  season,  without  being  depressed  into  the 
situation  of  an  humble  companion.  Lucy  Bertram,  with  some  hesitation, 
accepted  the  invitation  to  reside  a  few  weeks  with  Miss  Mannering.  She 
felt  too  well,  that,  however  the  Goloners  delicacy  might  disguise  the  truth, 
his  principal  motive  was  a  generous  desire  to  afford  her  his  countenance  and 
protection,  which  his  high  connexions,  and  higher  character,  were  likely  to 
render  influential  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  the  same  time  the  orphan  girl  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bertram, 
the  relation  to  whom  she  had  written,  as  cold  and  comfortless  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  It  enclosed,  indeed,  a  small  sum  of  money,  but  strongly 
recommended  economy,  and  that  Miss  Bertram  should  lioard  herself  in 
some  quiet  family,  either  at  Rippletringan,  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
assuring  her,  that  though  her  own  income  was  very  scanty,  she  would  not 
•ee  her  uns-woman  want.  Miss  Bertram  shed  some  natural  tears  over  this 
cold-hearted  epistle ;  for,  in  her  mother's  time,  this  good  lady  had  been  a 
fuest  at  Ellangowan  for  nearlv  three  years,  and  it  was  only  upon  sneooed- 
ing  to  a  property  of  about  J&400  a^year,  that  she  had  taken  faiewdl  of  *h9$ 
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hospitable  mansion,  which  otherwise  might  have  had  the  honour  of  shM 
tering  her  until  the  death  of  its  owner.  Lucy  was  strongly  inclined  te 
return  the  paltry  donation,  which,  after  some  struggles  with  aYarice,  prids 
had  extorted  from  the  old  lady.  But,  on  consideration,  she  contented  her* 
self  with  writing,  that  she  accepted  it  as  a  loan,  which  she  hoped  in  a  short 
time  to  repay,  and  oonsultea  her  relative  upon  the  invitation  she  had 
received  from  Colonel  and  Miss  Mannering.  Tnis  time  the  answer  came  in 
oimrse  of  post,  so  fearful  was  Mrs.  Bertram  that  some  frivolous  delicaoy»  or 
nonsense,  as  she  termed  it,  might  induce  her  cousin  to  reiect  such  a  pro* 
misinff  offer,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  to  leave  herself  still  a  burdea 
upon  her  relations.  Lucy,  therefore,  had  no  alternative,  unless  she  preferred 
continuing  a  burden  upon  the  worthy  Mac-Morlans,  who  were  too  liberal  to 
be  rich.  Those  kinsfolk,  who  formerly  requested  the  favour  of  her  com* 
pany,  had  of  late,  either  silently,  or  with  expressions  of  resentment  that 
she  should  have  preferred  Mac-Morlan's  invitation  to  theirs,  gradually  with- 
drawn their  notice. 

The  fate  of  Dominie  Sampson  would  have  been  deplorable  had  it  depended 
upon  any  one  except  Mannering,  who  was  an  admirer  of  originality ;  for  a 
separation  from  Lucy  Bertram  would  have  certainly  broken  his  heart. 
Mao-Morlan  had  given  a  full  account  of  his  proceeding  towards  the  daughter 
of  his  patron.  The  answer  was  a  re<]^uest  from  Mannering  to  know,  whether 
the  Dominie  still  possessed  that  admirable  virtue  of  taciturnity  by  which  he 
was  so  notably  distinpiished  at  EUangowan.  —  Mao-Morlan  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  —  '*Let  Mr.  Sampson  know,''  said  the  Coloners  next  letter, 
"  that  I  shall  want  his  assistance  to  catidogue  and  put  in  order  the  library 
of  my  uncle,  the  bishop,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  sent  down  by  sea.  I 
shall  also  want  him  to  copy  and  arrange  some  papers.  Fix  his  salary  at 
what  you  think  befitting.  Let  the  poor  man  be  properly  dressed,  and  accom- 
pany his  young  lady  to  Woodbourne." 

Honest  Mao-Morlan  received  this  mandate  with  great  joy,  but  pondered 
much  upon  executing  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  newly  attiring  the 
worthy  Dominie.  He  looked  at  him  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  it  was  but 
too  plain  that  his  present  garments  were  daily  waxing  more  deplorable.  To 
eive  him  money,  and  bid  him  go  and  furnish  himself  would  be  only  giving 
him  the  means  of  making  himself  ridiculous ;  for  when  such  a  rare  event 
arrived  to  Mr.  Sampson  as  the  purchase  of  new  garments,  the  additions 
which  he  made  to  his  wardrobe  by  the  guidance  or  his  own  taste,  usually 
brought  all  the  boys  of  the  village  after  him  for  many  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  bring  a  tailor  to  measure  him,  and  send  home  his  clothes  as  for  a 
schoolboy,  would  probably  give  offence.  At  length  Mao-Morlan  resolved  to 
consult  Miss  Bertram  and  request  her  interference.  She  assured  him,  that 
though  she  could  not  pretend  to  superintend  a  gentleman's  wardrobe, 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  arrange  the  Dominie's. 

"  At  EUangowan,"  she  said,  **  whenever  my  poor  ihther  thought  any  part 
of  the  Dominie's  dress  wanted  renewal,  a  servant  was  directed  to  enter  his 
room  by  night,  for  he  sleeps  as  fast  as  a  dormouse,  carry  off  the  old  vest- 
ment, and  leave  the  new  one ;  —  nor  could  any  one  observe  that  the  Dominic 
exiiibited  the  least  consciousness  of  the  change  put  upon  him  on  such 
occasions." 

Mae-Morlan,  in  conformity  with  Miss  Bertram's  advice,  procured  a  skilful 
artist,  who,  on  looking  at  the  Dominie  attentively,  undertook  to  make  for 
him  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  black,  and  one  raven-grey,  and  even  engaged 
that  they  should  fit  him— as  well  at  least  (so  the  tailor  qualified  his  entei^ 

Erise)  as  a  man  of  such  an  otttK)f-the-way  build  could  be  fitted  bj  merelj 
nman  needles  and  shears.  When  this  fashioner  had  accomplished  his 
task,  and  the  dresses  were  brought  home,  Mao-Morlan,  judiciously  resolving 
to  accom|[^lish  his  purpose  by  degrees,  withdrew  that  evening  an  important 
u^rt  cf  hif  dress,  ana  substitated  the  new  article  of  raiment  in  its  stead. 


\ 
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Perceiving  that  this  passed  totally  without  notice,  he  next  ventured  on  th# 
waistcoat,  ard  histly  on  the  coat.  When  fully  metamorphosed,  and  arrayed 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  a  decent  dress,  they  did  observe,  that  the 
Dominie  seemed  to  have  some  indistinct  and  embarrassing  consciousness 
that  a  chanee  had  taken  place  on  his  outward  man.  Whenever  they  ob- 
served this  dubious  expression  gather  upon  his  countenance,  accompanied* 
with  a  glance,  that  fixed  now  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  now  upon  the 
knees  of  his  breeches,  where  he  probably  missed  some  antique  patching 
and  darning,  which,  being  executed  with  blue  thread  upon  a  black  groun^ 
had  somewhat  the  effect  of  embroidery,  they  always  took  care  to  turn  hif 
attention  into  some  other  channel,  until  his  garments,  *'  by  the  aid  of  use, 
cleaved  to  their  mould."  The  only  remark  he  was  ever  known  to  make  on 
the  subject  was,  that  the  '*  air  of  a  town  like  Rippletringan  seemed  favour- 
able unto  wearing  apparel,  for  he  thought  his  coat  looked  almost  as  new  as 
the  first  day  he  put  it  on,  which  was  when  he  went  to  stand  trial  for  his 
license  as  a  preacher." 

When  the  Dominie  first  heard  the  liberal  proposal  of  Colonel  Mannering, 
he  turned  a  jealous  and  doubtful  glance  towards  Miss  Bertram,  as  if  he 
suspected  that  the  project  involved  their  separation ;  but  when  Mr.  Mac 
Morlan  hastened  to  explain  that  she  would  be  a  guest  at  Woodboume  for 
some  time,  he  rubbed  his  huge  hands  together,  and  burst  into  a  portentous 
sort  of  chuckle,  like  that  of  the  Afrite  in  the  tale  of  the  Caliph  Vathek. 
After  this  unusual  explosion  of  satisfaction,  he  remained  quite  passive  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  transaction. 

It  had  been  settled  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mao-Morlan  should  take  possession 
of  the  house  a  few  days  before  Mannering's  arrival,  both  to  put  everything 
in  perfect  order,  and  to  make  the  transference  of  Miss  Bertram's  residence 
from  their  family  to  his  as  easy  and  delicate  as  possible.  AocordindTi  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December  the-  party  were  settled  at  Wood- 
bourne. 
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C^apttr  tilt  'Cmtsttttl. 

A  gigantic  gsniui,  fit  to  grapjrie  with  whnla  librBriea. 

'*■  Lira  or  Jomiwni. 


Tm  appointed  day  arrived,  when  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Mannering  were 
expected  at  Woodbourne.  The  hour  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  little 
circle  within  doors  had  each  their  sefjarate  subjecta  of  anxiety.  Mae-Mor- 
lan  naturally  desired  to  attach  to  himself  the  patronajre  and  countenanoe 
of  a  person  of  Mannering's  wealth  and  consequence.  He  was  aware,  from 
his  knowledge  of  mankind,  that  Mannering,  tnou^h  generous  and  benevp* 
lent,  had  the  foible  of  expecting  and  exacting  a  minute  compliance  with  his 
directions.  He  was  therefore  racking  his  recollection  to  discover  if  every- 
thing had  been  arranged  to  meet  the  Colonel's  wishes  and  instructions, 
and,  under  this  uncertainty  of  mind,  he  traversed  the  house  more  than  once 
from  the  garret  to  the  stables.  Mrs.  Mac-Morlan  revolved  in  a  lesser  orbit» 
comprehending  the  dining  parlour,  housekeeper's  room,  and  kitehen.  She 
was  only  afraid  that  the  dinner  might  be  spoiled,  to  the  discredit  of  her 
housewifely  accomplishmento.  Even  the  usual  passiveness  of  the  Dominie 
was  so  far  disturbed,  that  he  twice  went  to  the  window,  which  looked  out 
upon  the  avenue,  and  twice  exclaimed,  "  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  their 
ehariot  T"    Lucy,  the  most  quiet  of  the  expectants,  had  her  own  melunchol^ 
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dioaghto.  She  was  now  about  to  be  oonsigned  to  the  charge,  almost  to  th« 
benevolence,  of  strangers,  with  whose  character,  though  hitherto  ver^ 
amiablj  displayed,  she  was  but  imperfectlv  acouainted.  The  moments, 
therefore,  of  suspense  passed  anxiously  and  neayilj. 

At  length  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  sound  of  wheels  were  heard. 
The  servants,  who  had  already  arrived,  drew  up  in  the  hall  to  receive  their 
master  and  mistress,  with  an  importance  and  empreasemeni,  which,  to  Lucj, 
who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  society,  or  witnessed  what  is  called  the 
manners  of  the  great,  had  something  alarming.  Mao-Morlan  went  to  the 
door  to  receive  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
they  were  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mannering,  who  had  travelled,  as  usual,  on  horseback,  entered  with  hia 
daughter  hanging  upon  his  arm.  She  was  of  the  middle  size,  or  rather 
less,  but  formed  witn  much  eleeanoe ;  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  jet  black 
hair  of  great  length,  corresponded  with  the  vivacity  and  intelligence  of 
features,  in  which  were  blended  a  little  haughtiness  and  a  little  bashful* 
ness,  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness,  and  some  power  of  humorous  sarcasm. 
*'  I  shall  not  like  her,"  was  the  result  of  Lucy  Bertram's  first  glance;  "and 
yet  I  rather  think  I  shall,"  was  the  thought  excited  by  the  second. 

Miss  Mannering  was  furred  and  mantled  up  to  the  throat  against  the 
severity  of  the  weather ;  the  Colonel  in  his  mihtary  great-coat.  lie  bowed 
to  Mrs.  Mao-Morlan,  whom  his  daughter  also  acknowledged  with  a  fashion- 
able curtsy,  not  dropped  so  low  as  at  all  to  incommode  her  person.  The 
Colonel  then  led  his  daughter  up  to  Miss  Bertram,  and,  taking  the  hand  of 
the  latter,  with  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and  almost  paternal  affection,  he 
said,  "Julia,  this  is  the  young  lady  whom  I  hope  our  good  friends  have 
prevailed  on  to  honour  our  house  with  a  long  visit.  I  shall  be  much  grati- 
fied indeed  if  you  can  render  Woodboume  as  pleasant  to  Miss  Bertram,  as 
EUangowan  was  to  me  when  I  first  came  as  a  wanderer  into  this  country." 

The  young  lady  curtsied  acquiescence,  and  took  her  new  friend's  hand. 
Mannering  now  turned  his  eye  upon  the  Dominie,  who  had  made  bows 
since  his  entrance  into  the  room,  sprawling  out  his  leg,  and  bending  his 
back  like  an  automaton,  which  continues  to  repeat  the  same  movement, 
nntil  the  motion  is  stopt  by  the  artist.  "  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Sampson," 
—  said  Mannering,  introducing  him  to  his  daughter,  and  darting  at  the 
same  time  a  reproving  glance  at  the  damsel,  notwithstanding  he  had  him- 
self some  disposition  to  join  heftoo  obvious  inclination  to  risibility — "  This 
gentleman,  Julia,  is  to  put  my  books  in  order  when  they  arrive,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  derive  great  advantage  from  his  extensive  learning.'' 

**  I  am  sure  we  are  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  papa — and,  to  borrow  a 
ministerial  mode  of  giving  thanks,  I  shall  never  forget  the  extraordinary 
eounteni^ice  he  has  been  pleased  to  show  us. — But,  Miss  Bertram,"  con- 
tinued she  hastily,  for  her  father's  brows  began  to  darken,  "we  have 
travelled  a  good  way, — ^will  you  permit  me  to  retire  before  dinner?" 

This  intimation  dispersed  all  tne  company  save  the  Dominie,  who,  having 
DO  idea  of  dressing  but  when  he  was  to  rise,  or  of  undressing  but  when  he 
meant  to  go  to  bed,  remained  by  himself,  chewing  the  cud  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  until  the  company  again  assembled  in  the  drawinj^ 
room,  and  from  thence  adjourned  to  tibe  aining-parlour. 

When  the  day  was  concluded,  Mannering  took  an  opportunity  to  hold  a 
minute's  conversation  with  his  daughter  in  private. 

"  How  do  you  like  your  guests,  Julia  ?" 

"  O,  Miss  Bertram  of  all  things. — ^But  this  is  a  most  original  parson— 
why,  dear  sir,  no  human  being  will  be  able  to  look  at  him  without  laugh 

"  While  he  is  under  my  roof,  Julia,  every  one  must  learn  to  do  so." 
"  Lord,  papa,  the  very  footmen  could  not  keep  their  gravity !" 
"  Then  let  them  stnp  off  my  livery,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  and  laugh  at 
Vol.  I.— 26  2i2 
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their  leisuie.    Mr.  Sampson  is  a  man  whom  I  esteem  for  his  eimplieitj  aa4 
\ienevolence  oi  character." 

"  0, 1  am  convinced  of  his  generosity  too/'  said  this  lively  lady ;  "  he 
eaunot  lift  a  spoonful  of  soup  to  his  mouth  without  bestowing  a  share  on 
every  thing  round.'' 

*'  Julia,  you  are  incorrigible ;  —  but  remember,  I  expect  TOur  mirth  oa 
this  subject  to  be  under  such  restraint,  that  it  shall  neither  oiTend  thi 
worthy  man's  feelings  nor  those  of  Miss  Bertram,  who  may  be  more  apt  ta 
feel  upon  his  account  than  he  on  his  own.  And  so,  good-night,  my  dear ; 
and  recollect  that,  though  Mr.  Sampson  has  certainly  not  sacrificed  to  the 
ffraces,  there  are  many  things  in  this  world  more  truly  deserving  of  ridicule 
Sian  either  awkwardness  of  manners  or  simplicity  of  character." 

In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac-Morlan  left  Woodboume,  after  taking 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  their  late  guest  The  household  were  now  settled 
in  their  new  quarters.  The  young  ladies  followed  their  studies  and  amuse- 
ments together.  Colonel  Mannering  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
Mies  Bertram  was  well  skilled  in  French  and  Italian — thanks  to  the  assi- 
duity of  Dominie  Sampeon,  whose  labour  bad  silently  made  him  acquainted 
with  most  modern  as  well  as  ancient  languages.  Cn  music  she  knew  little 
or  nothing,  but  her  new  friend  undertook  to  give  her  lessons ;  in  exchange 
for  which,  she  was  to  learn  from  Lucy  the  habit  of  walking,  and  the  art  of 
riding,  and  the  courage  necessary  to  defy  the  season.  Mannering  was  care- 
ful to  substitute  for  their  amusement  in  the  evening  such  books  as  might 
eonvey  some  solid  instruction  with  entertainment,  and,  as  he  road  aloud 
with  ^peat  skill  and  taste,  the  winter  nights  passed  pleasantly  away. 

Society  was  (quickly  formed  where  were  were  so  many  inducements. 
Most  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  neighbourhood  visited  Colonel  Mannering,  and 
he  was  soon  able  to  select  from  among  them  such  as  best  suited  his  taste 
and  habits.  Charles  liazlewood  h^d  a  distinguished  place  in  his  favour, 
and  was  a  frequent  visitor,  not  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his 
parents ;  for  there  was  no  knowing,  they  thought,  what  assiduous  attention 
might  produce,  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Mannering,  of  high  family,  with  aa 
Indian  fortune,  was  a  prise  worth  looking  after.  Dazzlea  with  such  a  proe- 
pect,  they  never  considered  the  risk  which  had  once  been  some  object  of 
their  apprehension,  that  his  boyish  and  inconsiderate  fancy  might  form  an 
attachment  to  the  penniless  Lucy  Bertram,  who  had  nothing  on  earth  to 
recommend  her,'  but  a  pretty  face,  good  birth,  and  a  most  amiable  dispo- 
sition. Mannering  was  more  prudent.  He  considered  himself  acting  aa 
Miss  Bertram's  guardian,  and  while  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon 
him  altogether  to  check  her  intercourse  with  a  young  gentlemsm  for  whom, 
excepting  in  wealth,  she  was  a  match  in  every  respect,  he  laid  it  under  such 
insensible  restraints  as  might  prevent  any  engagement  or  eclaircissement 
taking  place  until  the  young  man  should  have  seen  a  little  more  of  life  and 
of  the  world,  and  have  attained  that  age  when  he  might  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  judge  for  himself  in  the  matter  in  which  his  happiness  viaa 
chiefly  interested. 

While  these  matters  engaged  the  attention  of  the  other  members  of  (lie 
Woodbourne  family,  Dominie  Sampson  was  occupied,  body  and  soul,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  late  bishop's  library*  which  nad  been  sent  from  Liver- 
p<K>l  by  sea,  and  conveyed  b^  thirty  or  forty  carts  from  the  seaport  at  which 
It  was  landed.  Sampson's  joy  at  beholding  the  ponderous  contents  of  those 
chests  arranged  upon  the  floor  of  the  large  apartment,  from  whence  ho  was 
to  transfer  them  to  the  shelves,  ^affies  all  description.  He  grinned  like  an 
o^e,  swumt  his  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  wind-mill,  shouted  "  Prodigious" 
till  the  rrx)f  rang  to  his  raptures.  "He  had  never,"  he  said,  "  seen  so  many 
books  together,  except  in  the  College  Library ;"  and  now  his  dignity  and 
delight  in  being  superintondent  of  the  collection,  raised  him,  in  his  own 
opinion,  almost  to  the  rank  of  the  academical  librarian,  whom  he  bad 
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ftlwajs  regarded  ae  the  greatest  and  happiest  man  on  earth.  Neither  were 
his  transports  diminished  upon  a  hasty  examination  of  ti^e  contents  of  these 
▼olumes.  Some  indeed,  oi  belles  lettres,  poems,  plays,  or  uL^unoirs,  ht 
tossed  indignantly  aside,  with  the  implied  censure  of  **  psha,''  or  *'  frivo- 
lous ;"  but  the  greater  and  bulkier  part  of  the  collection  bore  a  yery  diif^i- 
rent  character.  The  deceased  prelate,  a  divine  of  the  old  and  deepljr-fearned 
east,  had  loaded  his  shelves  with  volumes  which  displayed  the  antique  and 
venerable  attributes  so  happily  described  by  a  modern  poet : 

That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  onat  o'erlaid, 
Thow  ample  chups  of  aolid  metal  made. 
The  clnae-presiwd  leaves  unoped  for  many  an  age, 
I'he  dull  red  edffinir  cif  the  weU-fliled  paire. 
On  the  broad  bank  the  atnbbum  ndxea  ruUed» 
Where  yet  the  title  itaods  m  tanitvhed  g»ld. 

Books  of  theology  and  controversial  divinihr,  commentaries  and  polyglots 
sets  of  the  fathers,  and  sermons,  wjiiich  might  each  furnish  forth  ten  oriel 
discourses  of  modern  date,  books  of  science,  ancient  and  modern,  classical 
authors  in  their  best  and  rarest  forms ;  such  formed  the  late  bishop's  vene- 
rable library,  and  over  such  the  eye  of  Dominie  Sampson  gloated  with  rap- 
ture, lie  entered  them  in  the  catalogue  in  his  best  running  hand,  forming 
each  letter  with  the  accuracy  of  a  lover  writing  a  valentine,  and  placea 
each  individually  on  the  destined  shelf  with  all  the  reverence  which  i  have 
seen  a  lady  pay  to  a  jar  of  old  china.  With  all  this  zeal  his  labours  ad- 
vanced slowly.  He  often  opened  a  volume  when  half  way  up  the  library- 
steps,  fell  upon  some  interesting  passage,  and,  without  shifting  his  incon- 
venient posture,  continued  immersed  in  the  fascinating  perusal  until  the 
servant  pulled  him  by  the  skirts  to  assure  him  that  dinner  waited.  He 
then  repaired  to  the  parlour,  bolted  his  food  down  his  capaciovis  throat  in 
squares  of  three  inches,  answered  aye  or  no  at  random  to  whatever  ques- 
tion was  asked  at  him,  and  again  hurried  back  to  the  library  as  soon  as 
his  napkin  was  removed,  and  sometimes  with  it  hanging  round  his  neck 
like  a  pin-a-fore — 

Hnw  happily  the  daya 
Of  Thalaba  went  by  I 

And,  having  thus  left  the  principal  characters  of  our  tale  in  a  situation 
which,  being  sufficientlv  comfortable  to  themselves,  is  of  course  utterly 
uninteresting  to  the  reader,  we  take  up  the  history  of  a  person  who  has  aa 
yet  only  been  named,  and  who  has  all  the  interest  that  uncertainty  and 
misfortune  can  give. 


What  aaytrt  thoa.  Wiae-Oiief  >~that  all-powetfhl  Love 
Cau  foitaoe'a  atronff  uapedimente  retaoTe; 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth. 
The  pride  of  genios  with  the  pride  of  birth. 


T.  Bbowk — I  will  not  give  at  full  length  his  thrice  unhappy  name— 
had  been  from  infancy  a  ball  for  fortune  to  spurn  at :  but  nature  nad  given 
him  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  rises  higher  from  the  rebound.  Him 
form  was  tall,  manly,  and  active,  and  his  features  corresponded  with  his 
oerson ;  for,  although  far  from  regular,  they  had  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence and  good  humour,  and  when  he  spoke,  or  was  particularly  animated, 
might  be  decidedly  pronounced  interesting.  His  manner  indicated  the 
.aiiutarj  profession,  wnich  had  been  his  choice,  and  in  which  he  had  now 
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•ttain*Mi  the  rank  of  Captain,  the  person  who  succeeded  Colonel  Mannev 
ing  in  h.s  command  having  laboured  to  repair  the  injustioe  which  Brown 
had  sustained  by  that  gentleman's  prejudice  against  him.  But  this,  ae 
well  as  his  liberation  from  captivity,  had  taken  place  after  Mannering  loft 
India.  Bruwn  followed  at  no  distant  period,  his  regiment  being  recalled 
home.  His  first  inquiry  was  after  the  family  of  Mannering,  and,  easily 
learning  their  route  northward,  he  followed  it,  with  the  purpose  of  resuming 
his  addresses  to  Julia.  With  her  father  he  deemed  he  hau  no  measures  to 
keep ;  for,  ignorant  of  the  more  venomous  belief  which  had  been  instilled 
into  the  Colonel's  mind,  he  regarded  him  as  an  oppressive  aristocrat,  who 
had  used  his  power  as  a  commanding  officer  to  deprive  him  of  the  prefer- 
aient  due  to  his  behaviour,  and  who  had  forced  upon  him  a  personal 
quarrel,  without  any  bettor  reason  than  his  attentions  to  a  pretty  young 
woman,  agreeable  to  herself,  and  permitted  and  countenanced  by  her 
mother.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  take  no  rejection  unless  from 
the  young  lady  herself,  believing  that  the  heavy  misfortunes  of  his  painful 
wound  and  imprisonment  were  direct  injuries  received  fro<n  the  father, 
which  micht  dispense  with  his  using  much  ceremony  toward  i  him.  How 
far  his  scheme  had  succeeded  when  his  nocturnal  visit  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Mcrvyn,  our  readers  are  already  informed. 

Upon  this  unpleasant  occurrence.  Captain  Brown  absented  himself  from 
the  inn  in  which  he  had  resided  under  the  name  of  Dawson,  so  that  Colonel 
Mannering's  attempts  to  discover  and  trace  him  were  unavailing.  He 
resolved,  however,  that  no  difficulties  should  prevent  his  continuing  his 
enterprise,  while  Julia  left  him  a  ray  of  hope.  The  interest  he  hail  secured 
in  her  bosom  was  such  as  she  had  been  unable  to  conceal  from  him,  and 
with  all  the  courage  of  romantic  gallantry  he  determined  upon  perseverance. 
But  we  believe  the  reader  will  be  as  well  pleased  to  learn  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  intentions  from  his  own  communication  to  his  special  friend 
and  confidant.  Captain  Delaserre,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  had  a  company 
in  his  regiment 

Extract. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  dear  Delaserre.  —  Remember,  I  can  learn 
nothing  about  regimental  affairs  but  through  your  friendly  medium,  and  I 
long  to  know  what  has  become  of  Ayre's  court-martial,  and  whether  Elliot 
gets  the  majority;  also  how  recruiting  comes  on,  and  how  the  youne 
officers  like  the  mess.  Of  our  kind  friend,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1  need 
ask  nothing ;  I  saw  him  as  I  passed  through  Nottingham,  happy  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  What  a  happiness  it  is,  Philip,  for  us  poor  devils, 
that  we  have  a  little  resting-place  between  the  camp  and  the  grave,  if  we 
can  manage  to  escape  disease,  and  steel,  and  lead,  and  the  effecte  of  hard 
living.  A  retired  old  soldier  is  alwavs  a  graceful  and  respected  character. 
He  grumbles  a  little  now  and  then,  but  then  his  is  licensed  murmuring. 
Were  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician,  or  a  clergyman,  to  breathe  a  complaint  of 
hard  luck  or  want  of  preferment,  a  hundred  tongues  would  blame  his  own 
incapacity  as  the  cause ;  but  the  most  stupid  veteran  that  ever  faltered  out 
the  thrice-told  tale  of  a  siege  and  a  battle,  and  a  cock  and  a  bottle,  is  listen  ad 
to  with  svmpathy  and  reverence,  when  he  shakes  his  thin  locks,  and  tolks 
with  indignation  of  the  boys  that  are  put  over  his  head.  And  you  and  I, 
Delaserre,  foreigners  both, — for  what  am  I  the  better  that  I  was  originally 
a  Scotehman,  since,  could  I  prove  my  descent,  the  English  would  hardly 
acknowledge  me  a  countryman  ?  —  we  may  boast  that  we  have  fought  out 
our  preferment,  and  gained  that  by  the  sword  which  we  had  not  money  to 
oompass  otherwise.  The  English  are  a  wise  people.  While  they  praise 
themselves,  and  affect  to  undervalue  all  other  nations,  they  leave  us,  luckily, 
trap-doors  and  back-doors  open,  by  which  we  strangers,  less  favoured  by 
nature,  may  arrive  at  a  share  of  their  advantages.    And  thus  they  Hr% 
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in  some  respects,  like  a  boastful  landlord,  who  exalts  the  Talue  and  flavoLr 
jf  his  six-years-old  mutton,  while  he  is  delighted  to  dispense  a  share  of  it 
to  all  the  company.  In  short,  you,  whose  proud  family,  and  I,  whose  hard 
fate,  made  us  soldiers  of  fortune,  Uin.Te  the  pleasant  recollection,  that  in  the 
British  service,  stop  where  we  may  upon  our  career,  it  is  only  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  the  turnpike,  and  not  from  our  bein^  prohibited  to  travel  the 
road.  If,  therefore,  vou  can  persuade  little  Weischel  to  come  into  ours,  for 
God's  sake  let  him  buy  the  ensigncy,  live  prudently,  mind  his  duty,  and 
trust  to  the  fates  for  promotion. 

"And  now,  I  hope  you  are  expiring  with  curiosity  to  learn  the  end  of  my 
romance.  I  told  you  I  had  deemed  it  convenient  to  make  a  few  days'  tour 
on  foot  among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  with  Dudley,  a  young  English 
artist,  with  whom  I  have  formed  some  acquaintance.  A  fine  fellow  this, 
you  must  know^  Delaserre — he  paints  tolerably,  draws  beautifully,  converses 
well,  and  plays  charmingly  on  the  flute ;  and,  though  thus  well  entitled  to 
be  a  coxcomb  of  talent,  is,  in  fact,  a  modest  unpretending  younp^  man.  On 
eur  return  from  our  little  tour,  I  learned  that  the  enemy  had  been  mcon- 
noitring.  Mr.  Mervyn's  barge  had  crossed  the  lake,  I  was  informed  by  my 
landlord,  with  the  squire  himself  and  a  visitor. 

"  *  What  sort  of  person,  landlord  ?' 

"  *  Why,  he  was  a  dark  officer-looking  mon,  at  they  called  Colonel  — 

Siuoire  Mervyn  questioned  me  as  close  as  I  had  been  at  sizes — I  had  guess, 
r.  Dawson'  (I  told  you  that  was  my  feigned  name)  —  'But  I  tould  him 
nought  of  your  vagaries,  and  going  out  a-laking  in  the  mere  a-noights  — 
not  I — an  I  can  make  no  sport,  I'se  spoil  none  —  and  Squoire  Mervyn's  as 
cross  as  poy-crust  too,  mon  —  he's  aye  maundering  an  my  guests  but  land 
beneath  his  house,  though  it  be  marked  for  the  fourth  station  in  the  Survey. 
Noa,  noa,  e'en  let  un  smell  things  out  o'  themselves  for  Joe  Hodges.' 

"  You  will  allow  there  was  nothing  for  it  after  this,  but  paying  honest 
Joe  Hodges'  bill,  and  departing,  unless  I  had  preferred  maxing  him  my 
confidant,  for  which  I  felt  in  no  way  inclined,  besides,  I  learned  that  our 
d-devarU  Colonel  was  on  full  retreat  for  Scotland,  carrying  off  poor  Julia 
along  with  him.     I  understand  from  those  who  conduct  the  heavy  baggage, 

that  he  takes  his  winter-quarters  at  a  place  called  Woodboume,  in shire 

in  Scotland.  He  will  be  all  on  the  alert  just  now,  so  I  must  let  him  enter 
his  entrenchments  without  any  new  alarm.  And  then,  my  good  Colonel, 
to  whom  I  owe  so  many  grateful  thanks,  pray  look  to  your  defence. 

"  I  protest  to  you,  Delaserre,  I  often  think  there  is  a  little  contradiction 
enters  into  the  ardour  of  my  pursuit.  I  think  I  would  rather  bring  this 
haughty  insulting  man  to  the  necessity  of  calling  his  daughter  Mrs.  Brown, 
than  I  would  wed  her  with  his  full  consent,  and  with  the  Icing's  permission 
to  change  my  name  for  the  style  and  arms  of  Mannering,  though  his  whole 
fortune  went  with  them.  There  is  only  one  circumstance  that  chills  me  a 
little— Julia  is  young  and  romantic.  I  would  not  willingly  hurry  her  into 
a  step  which  her  riper  years  might  disapprove. — No ; — nor  would  I  like  to 
have  her  upbraid  me,  were  it  but  with  a  glance  of  her  eye,  with  having 
ruined  her  fortunes — ^far  less  give  her  reason  to  say,  as  some  have  not  bn^n 
slow  to  toll  their  lords,  that,  had  I  left  her  time  for  consideration,  she  would 
have  been  wiser  and  done  better.     No,  Delaserre  —  this  must  not  be.    The 

Eicture  presses  close  upon  me,  because  I  am  aware  a  girl  in  Julia's  situation 
as  no  distinct  and  precise  idea  of  the  sacrifice  she  makes.  She  knows 
difficulties  only  by  name ;  and,  if  she  thinks  of  love  and  a  farm,  it  is  a 
ferme  omee,  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in  poetic  description,  or  in  the 
park  of  a  gentleman  of  twelve  thousand  a-year.  She  would  be  ill  prepared 
tor  the  privations  of  that  real  Swiss  cottage  we  have  so  often  talked  or,  and 
for  the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  surround  us  even  before  we  at» 
'Allied  that  haven.  This  must  be  a  point  clearly  ascertained.  Although 
Ju1a«\'s  beauty  and  playful  tenderness  have  made  an  impression  on  my  heait 
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noTer  to  l»e  erased,  I  must  be  satisfied  that  she  perfectly  understandB  ch* 
advantaijes  sUe  foregoes,  before  she  sacrifices  them  fi>r  my  sake. 

'*  Am  I  too  proud,  Delftserre,  when  I  trust  that  even  this  trial  may  ter> 
minate  favourably  to  my  wishes  ? — Am  1  too  Tain  when  I  suppose,  that  the 
few  personal  qualities  which  I  possess,  with  means  of  competence,  however 
moderate,  and  the  determination  of  consecrating  my  life  to  her  happiness, 
may  make  amende  for  all  I  must  call  upon  her  to  forego  ?  Or  will  a  differ- 
ence of  dress,  of  attendance,  of  style,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  power  of  shifting; 
at  pleasure  the  scenes  in  which  she  seeks  amusement,— will  these  outweigh, 
in  ner  estimation,  the  prospect  of  domestic  happiness,  and  the  inteichan^ 
of  unabating  affection  ?  I  say  nothing  of  her  father ;  his  good  and  evil 
qualities  are  so  strangely  mingled,  that  the  former  are  neutralised  by  the 
latter ;  and  that  which  she  must  regret  as  a  daughter  is  so  much  blended 
with  what  she  would  gladly  escape  from,  that  I  place  the  separation  of  the 
father  and  child  as  a  circumstance  which  weighs  little  in  her  remarkable 
case.  Meantime  I  keep  up  my  spirits  as  I  may.  I  have  incurred  too  many 
hardships  and  difficulties  to  be  presumptuous  or  confident  in  success,  and  I 
have  been  too  often  and  too  wonderfully  extricated  from  them  to  be  de- 
spondent 

**  I  wish  you  saw  this  country.  I  think  the  scenery  would  delight  you. 
At  least  it  often  brings  to  mv  recollection  your  glowing  descriptions  of  your 
native  country.  To  me  it  has  in  a  great  measure  the  charm  of  noVelty. 
Of  the  Scottish  hills,  though  born  among  them,  as  I  have  always  been  as- 
sured, I  have  but  an  indistinct  recollection.  Indeed,  my  memory  rather 
dwells  upon  the  blank  which  my  youthful  mind  experienced  in  gazing  on 
the  levels  of  the  isle  of  Zealand,  than  on  anything  which  preceded  that 
feeling ;  but  I  am  confident,  from  that  sensation,  as  well  as  from  the  recol- 
lections which  preceded  it,  that  hills  and  rocks  have  been  familiar  to  me  at 
an  early  period,  and  that  though  now  only  remembered  by  contrast,  and  by 
the  blank  which  I  felt  while  pacing  around  for  them  in  vain,  they  must 
nave  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  infant  imagination.  I  remember, 
when  we  first  mounted  that  celebrated  pass  in  the  Mysore  country,  while 
most  of  the  others  felt  only  awe  and  astonishment  at  the  height  and  gran- 
deur of  the  scenery,  I  rather  shared  your  feelings  and  those  of  Cameron, 
whose  admiration  of  such  wild  rocks  was  blended  with  familiar  love,  derived 
from  early  association.  Despite  m^  Dutch  education,  a  blue  hill  to  me  is 
as  a  friend,  and  a  roaring  torrent  like  the  sound  of  a  domestic  song  that 
hath  soothed  my  infancy.  I  never  felt  the  impulse  so  strongly  as  in  this 
land  of  lakes  and  mountains,  and  nothing  grieves  me  so  much  as  that  duty 
prevents  your  being  with  me  in  my  numerous  excursions  among  its  recesses. 
Some  drawings  I  have  attempted,  but  I  succeed  vilely.  — -  Dudley,  on  the 
contrary,  draws  delightfully,  with  that  rapid  touch  which  seems  like  magic, 
while  I  labour  and  l^tch,  and  make  this  too  heavy,  and  that  too  light,  and 
produce  at  last  a  base  caricature.  I  must  stick  to  the  flageolet,  for  mnsio 
IS  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  deigns  to  acknowledge  me. 

*'  Did  you  know  that  Colonel  Mannering  was  a  draughtsman  t  —  I  believe 
not,  for  he  scorned  to  display  his  accomplishments  to  the  view  of  a  subal- 
torn.  He  draws  beautifully,  however.  Since  he  and  Julia  left  Mervyn-hall, 
Dudley  was  sent  for  there.  The  squire,  it  seems,  wanted  a  set  of  drawin« 
made  up,  of  which  Mannering  had  done  the  first  four,  but  was  interrupted, 
t-y  his  hasty  departure,  in  his  purpose  of  completing  them.  Dudley  says 
he  has  seldom  seen  anything  so  masterly,  though  slight ;  and  each  had  at> 
tached  to  it  a  short  poetical  description.  Is  Saul,  you  will  say,  among  the 
prophets?  —  Colonel  Mannering  write  poetry  I — Why,  surely  this  man 
must  have  taken  all  the  pains  to  conceal  his  accomplishments,  that  others 
do  to  display  theirs.  How  reserved  and  unsociable  he  appeared  among  us ! 
-—how  Little  disposed  to  enter  into  any  conversation  wnich  could  become 
generally  interesting  1  —  And  then  his  attachment  to  that  unworthy  Arch  «» 
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•it  much  be]  iw  htm  in  eyeiy  respect ;  and  aU  this,  because  he  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Viscouttt  Aroherfield,  a  poor  Scottish  peer !  I  think,  if  Archer  had 
longer  sorvived  the  wounds  in  the  affair  of  Cuddjboram,  he  would  hay« 
told  something  that  might  have  thrown  light  upon  the  inconsistencies  of 
this  singular  man's  character.  He  repeated  to  me  more  than  once,  *  I  have 
that  to  say,  which  will  alter  your  hard  opinion  of  our  4ate  ColonM.'  But 
death  pressed  him  too  hard ;  and  if  he  owed  me  any  atonement,  which 
■ome  of  his  expressions  seemed  to  imply,  he  died  before  it  could  be  made. 

"  I  propose  to  make  a  further  excursion  through  this  country  while  this 
fine  frosty  weather  serves,  and  Dudley,  almost  as  good  a  walker  as  myself 
coes  with  me  for  some  part  of  the  way.  We  part  on  the  borders  of  Cum- 
berland, when  he  must  return  to  his  lodgings  in  Marybone,  up  three  pair 
of  stairs,  and  labour  at  what  he  calls  the  commercial  part  of  his  profession. 
There  cannot,  he  says,  be  such  a  difference  betwixt  any  two  portions  of 
existence  as  between  that  in  which  the  artist,  if  an  enthusiast,  collects  the 
subjects  of  his  drawings,  and  that  which  must  necessarily  be  dedicated  to 
turning  over  his  portfolio,  and  exhibiting  them  to  the  provoking  indifference^ 
or  more  provoking  criticism,  of  fashionable  amateurs.  '  During  the  summer 
of  my  year,'  says  Dudley, '  I  am  as  free  as  a  wild  Indian,  enjoying  myself 
at  liberty  amid  the  grandest  scenes  of  naturo ;  while,  during  my  winters 
and  springs,  I  am  not  only  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  in  a  miserable 
garrot,  but  condemned  to  as  intolerable  subservience  to  the  humour  of 
others,  and  to  as  indifferent  company,  as  if  I  wero  a  literal  galley-slave.'  I 
have  promised  him  your  acquamtance,  Delaserre;  —  you  will  be  delighted 
with  his  specimens  of  art,  and  he  with  your  Swiss  fanaticism  for  moun- 
tains and  torrents. 

*'  When  I  lose  Dudley's  company,  I  am  informed  that  I  can  easily  enter 
Scotland,  by  stretching  across  a  wild  country  in  the  upper  part  of  Cumber- 
land ;  and  that  route  I  shall  follow,  to  give  the  Colonel  time  to  pitch  his 
camp  ero  I  reconnoitre  his  position.  —  Adieu !  Delaserre  —  I  shall  hardly 
find  another  opportunity  of  writing  till  I  reach  Scotland/' 
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Jof  OB,  Jof  on,  the  IboCpatli  wmj. 

And  merrily  bend  tli«  stil»-a; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  daj, 

A  nd  one  Um  m  a  mile-a. 

WmTEE'B  Taia 

Lbt  the  reader  conceive  to  himself  a  clear  frosty  November  morning,  tJie 
acene  an  open  heath,  having  for  the  back-ground  that  huge  chain  of  mouB> 
tains  in  which  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback  are  pre-eminent;  let  him  look 
along  that  blind  road,  by  which  I  mean  the  tracx  so  slightly  marked  by  the 
passengers'  footsteps,  tliat  it  can  but  be  traced  by  a  slight  shade  of  verdure 
mm  the  darker  heath  around  it,  and,  being  only  visible  to  the  eye  when  at 
some  distance,  ceases  to  be  distinguished  while  the  foot  is  actually  treading 
it :  along  this  faintly-traced  path  advances  the  object  of  our  present  narra- 
tive. His  firm  step,  his  erect  and  free  carria^  have  a  military  air,  which 
eorresponds  well  with  his  well-proportioned  limbs,  and  stature  of  six  feet 
high.  His  dress  is  so  plain  and  simple,  that  it  indicates  nothing  as  to  rank, 
it  may  be  that  of  a  gentleman  who  travels  in  this  manner  for  his  pleasure — 
or  of  an  inferior  person,  of  whom  it  is  the  proper  and  usual  garb.  Nothing 
ean  be  on  a  more  reduced  scale  than  his  travelling  equipment    A  volume 
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^f  Shakspeare  in  each  pocket,  a  small  bundle  with  a  change  of  linen  alone 
acro80  his  shoulders,  an  oaken  cudgel  in  his  hand,  completeJour  pedestrian's 
accommodations ;  and  in  this  equipage  we  present  him  to  our  readers. 

Brown  had  parted  that  morning  from  his  friend  Dudley,  and  began  his 
solitary  walk  towards  Scotland. 

The  first  two  ov  three  miles  were  rather  melancholy,  from  want  of  the 
society  to  which  he  had  of  late  been  accustomed.  But  this  unusual  mood 
of  mind  soon  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  his  natural  good  spirits,  excited 
by  the  exercise  and  the  bracing  effects  of  the  frosty  air.  lie  whistled  as  he 
went  along,  —  not  **  from  want  of  thought,"  but  to  ^ve  vent  to  those  buoy- 
ant feelings  which  he  had  no  other  mode  of  expressmg.  For  each  peasant 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  he  had  a  kind  greeting  or  u  good-humoured  jest : 
the  hardy  Cumbrians  grinned  as  they  passed,  and  said.  "That's  a  kind 
heart,  Ood  bless  un  I''  and  the  market-girl  looked  more  tnan  once  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  athletic  form,  which  corresponded  so  well  with  the  frank 
and  blithe  address  of  the  stranger.  A  rough  terrier  doe,  his  constant  com- 
panion, who  rivalled  his  master  in  glee,  scampered  at  large  in  a  thousand 
wheels  round  the  heath,  and  came  back  to  jump  up  on  him,  and  assure  him 
that  he  participated  in  the  pleasure  of  the  journey.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
life  had  few  things  better  than  the  excitation  produced  by  being  whirled 
rapidly  along  in  a  postKshaise ;  but  he  who  has  in  youth  experienced  the 
confident  and  independent  feeling  of  a  stout  pedestrian  in  an  interesting 
country,  and  during  fine  weather,  will  hold  the  taste  of  the  great  moralist 
cheap  in  comparison. 

Part  of  Brown's  view  in  choosing  that  unusual  tract  which  leads  through 
the  eastern  wilds  of  Cumberland  into  Scotland,  had  been  a  desire  to  view 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Roman  Wall,  which  are  more  visible  in  that 
direction  than  in  any  other  part  of  its  extent.  His  education  had  been 
imperfect  and  desultory ;  but  neither  the  busy  scenes  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  nor  the  pleasures  of  youth,  nor  the  precarious  state  of  his  own 
circumstances,  hod  diverted  him  from  the  task  of  mental  improvement.  — 
"  And  this,  then,  is  the  Roman  Wall,''  he  said,  scrambling  up  to  a  heieht 
which  commanded  the  course  of  that  celebrated  work  of  antiquity :  "  What 
a  people  1  whose  labours,  even  at  this  extremity  of  their  empire,  conipro- 
bended  such  space,  and  were  executed  upon  a  scale  of  such  grandeur  1  In 
future  ages,  when  the  science  of  war  shall  have  changed,  how  few  traces 
will  exist  of  the  labours  of  Vauban  and  Coehorn,  while  this  wonderful 
people's  remains  will  even  then  continue  to  interest  and  astonish  posterity  I 
Their  fortifications,  their  aqueducts,  their  theatres,  their  fountains,  all  their 
public  works,  bear  the  grave,  solid,  and  majestic  character  of  their  lan- 
guage ;  while  our  modern  labours,  like  our  modern  tongues  seem  but  con- 
structed out  of  their  fragments."  Having  thus  moralized,  he  remembered 
that  he  was  hungry,  and  pursued  his  walk  to  a  small  public-house  at  which 
he  proposed  to  get  some  refreshment. 

The  alehouse,  for  it  was  no  better,  was  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  little 
dell,  through  which  trilled  a  small  rivulet  It  was  shaded  by  a  large  ash 
tree,  against  which  the  clay  built  shed,  that  served  the  purpose  of  a  stable, 
was  erected,  and  upon  which  it  seemed  partly  to  recline.  In  this  shed 
stood  a  saddled  horse,  employed  in  eating  nis  com.    The  cottages  in  this 

Sart  of  Cumberland  partake  of  the  rudeness  which  characterises  those  of 
cotland.  —  The  outside  of  the  house  promised  little  for  the  interior,  not- 
withstanding the  vaunt  of  a  sign,  where  a  tankard  of  ale  voluntarily 
decanted  itself  into  a  tumbler,  and  a  hieroglyphical  scrawl  below  attempted 
to  express  a  promise  of  **  g(M)d  entertainment  for  man  and  horse."  Brown 
was  no  fastidious  traveller — he  stooped  and  entered  the  cabaret.* 


*  It  ii  flttmf  to  explmn  to  thn  render  the  localitT  dncnhed  in  ihi*  chapter.    Theni  i*.  or  rathsr  1 1 
mr  tners  hw,  a  little  inn.ailleii  Momii's  Hall,— that  in.  h«*iDff  interpreted,  Beforar'M  HcRel,— near  'o  6ilala»l 
which  had  mat  then  attained  ita  pnaaui  faioa  aa  a  Spa.    It  was  a  hedge  alehooae.  wh^rn  the  Boi  4^*-  iameiw 
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The  first  object  which  caught  his  eye  in  the  kitchen,  was  a  tall,  stoat» 
country-looking  man,  in  a  largo  jockey  great-coat,  the  owner  of  the  horse 
which  stood  in  the  sl)^,  who  was  busy  discussing  huge  slices  of  cold  boiled 
beef,  and  c&stin^  from  time  to  time  an  eye  through  the  window,  to  see  how 
his  steed  sped  with  his  provender.  A  large  tankani  of  ale  flanked  his  plate 
of  victuals,  to  which  he  applied  himself  by  intervals.  The  good  woman  of 
the  house  was  employed  in  baking.  The  fire,  as  is  usual  in  that  country, 
was  on  a  stone  hearth,  in  the  midst  of  an  immensely  lar^e  chimney,  which 
had  two  seats  extended  beneath  the  vent  On  one  of  these  sat  a  remark- 
ably tall  woman,  in  a  red  cloak  and  slouched  bonnet,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tinker  or  beggar.  She  was  busily  engaged  with  a  short  black 
tobacco-pipe. 

At  the  request  of  Brown  for  some  food,  the  landlady  wiped  with  her 
mealy  apron  one  corner  of  the  deal  table,  placed  a  wooden  trencher  and 
knife  and  fork  before  the  traveller,  pointed  to  the  round  of  beef,  recom- 
mended Mr.  Dinmont's  good  example,  and,  finally,  filled  a  brown  pitcher 
with  her  home-browed.  IJrown  lost  no  time  in  domg  ample  credit  to  both. 
For  a  while,  his  opposite  neighbour  and  he  were  too  busy  to  take  much 
notice  of  each  other,  except  by  a  good-humoured  nod  as  each  in  turn  raised 
the  tankard  to  his  head.  At  length,  when  our  pedestrian  began  to  supply 
the  wants  of  little  Wasp,  the  Scotch  store-farmer,  for  such  was  Mr.  l)in- 
mont,  found  himself  at  leisure  to  enter  into  conversation. 

"  A  bonny  terrier  that,  sir,  —  and  a  fell  chield  at  the  vermin,  I  warrant 
him — ^that  is,  if  he's  been  weel  entered,  for  it  a'  lies  in  that." 

'*  Really,  sir,"  said  Brown,  "  his  education  has  been  somewhat  neglected, 
and  his  chief  property  is  being  a  pleasant  companion." 

of  either  count nr  oden  stopped  to  refVesh  themtielTes  nnd  their  nairs,  in  their  wftjr  to  nnd  from  the  tkin  and 
try»ts  m  ('iirnlwrianil.  nml  especinlly  thtwe  who  rante  from,  or  went  to  Scotland,  throo^h  a  barren  and  lonely 
dntnct,  without  either  rond  or  pathway,  emphatirnlly  cnlltH)  the  Waal*  of  Bewcaatle.  At  the  periml  when 
the  ndventiires  described  in  the  novel  are  vappoMMl  to  hiive  Uiken  plan,  there  were  many  inatances  of  attacka 
by  freft^KHiteni  on  thoRc  who  traveUe<l  tliniOKh  this  wild  difarict;  aiid  MuRip's  Ha'  had  a  bad  reputation  for 
harlK»uniu(  the  banditti  who  comniitied  such  depreJatioiM 

An  Old  and  Btiindy  yeoman  belonvinK  to  the  Scottish  side,  by  aomaniB  an  Amixtranf  or  Elliott,  hut  well 
known  by  liMMibriquet  of  FichtinK  Charlie  of  Liddewhile.  and  still  remt^nibered  for  the  couruKe  he  displayed 
in  the  frequent  frays  wliich  Umk  place  on  the  Border  fir^y  urvixty  yean  ti.me,  had  the  foilowing  adveoture  in 
tlie  WnNte.  which  «iiei?«stefl  the  idea  of  the  scene  in  >he  text : — 

Charlie  had  been  at  StaKHhaw-buiik  fair,  iiad  sold  his  sheep  or  cattlu.  or  whatever  he  had  hrousht  to 
market,  aial  was  on  his  rKom  to  Liddeadale.  l*here  w«r<?  then  no  c wintry  Imnks  wher«  ca»h  could  he 
defMMiied.  and  hills  received  inateaii,  wliich  icrently  enconnurtsd  rol>bf*ry  in  that  wild  country,  as  the  ohjeda 
of  plunder  were  uxiially  fniueht  with  eiild  The  robliera  had  spies  in  the  in<r,  by  meHns  of  whom  thev  Keii«« 
ndiy  knew  whooe  purse  was  best  stocked,  and  who  tmik  a  lonely  and  desoiate  road  humewani,  ~  thcRte.  in 
thorr.  who  were  he>l  worth  nibbing,  and  likely  to  be  m<«t  e;uiilv  robtwd. 

Ail  this  Chiirlie  knew  full  well ;— but  he  had  a  pair  of  exoelleiii  piMnN.  and  a  dauntless  heart.  Heatopiied 
at  MunipK  Ha\-nuiwiih«tatidinK  the  evil  charocier  of  the  place.  H<s  horse  was  accoinmcKltited  where  tt 
mifflit  have  the  necej<Kary  rest  and  feed  of  com;  and  Charlie  himself,  a  da.^hinK  felluw,  irrew  pnicious  with 
the  lamltady.  a  buxom  quean,  who  usecl  all  the  nvtlueiice  in  her  fiower  to  iiuluoa  him  to  stop  all  iiieht.    The 

fendlord  wus  from  home,  she  said,  aad  it  was  ill  passing  the  Waaie,  as  twilight  must  needx  ilttscend  on  him 
ifore  he  ipuned  the  S4-oltiah  aide,  which  was  reckoned  the  safe-st  But  FiKlitiiifc  Charlie,  thoaah  he  sufTeriid 
himself  lo  tie  detained  later  than  was  prudeut.  did  not  acr^Hiiit  Mamp's  I  la*  a  safe  place  b>  quaner  in  during 
tiie  nieht.  He  Uire  liiinself  away,  therefore,  from  Mefr's  p(Mjd  fare  and  kind  woras,  and  mouiiltjd  his  najr, 
haviiur  flrat  examined  his  pistols,  and  tneil  by  the  ramrml  whether  the  charre  remained  in  tham. 

H«  proc4seded  a  mile  or  two,  at  a  round  tn>C.  as  the  Waste  rtretched  black  before  him.  appmhenxicm!<  bexnii 
to  awaken  in  his  nihid.  partly  arixins onl  of  .\letr*8  unnsual  knidnesx.  which  he  could  ncrt  help  thinkmic  h:id 
rather  a  suspicious  appearance  He  therefore  resolved  to  relwid  his  pistols.  lest  the  powder  had  Im'Cohis 
lamp;  but  what  was  hw  surprise,  when  lie  drew  the  charge,  to  find  neithtir  powder  nor  ball,  while  each 
iHirral  hail  been  carefully  (illetl  with  iou.  up  to  the  space  which  the  loadiiir  hau  occupied !  and.  the  pnniiiif 
.if  the  weapons  bfiiie  left  un'ouchMl.  noihiiiir  but  nclually  dntwmi;  and  exaniiniiig  the  charvre  could  have 
liMCorrred  the  iiiefficieDcy  of  his  arms  till  the  filial  minute  arrivu.1  when  their  services  were  requirt-d 
Charlie  liesiowed  a  hearty  Liddeadale  curse  on  his  laiuilady.  and  rehauled  his  pistols  with  care  aial  accuracy, 
havins  DOW  no  doubt  that  he  was  to  lie  wuybiid  and  assaulted.  He  was  not  far  emnu^ed  in  the  Waste,  which 
was  then,  ami  is  now.  traveraed  only  bv  such  mules  as  are  described  in  the  text,  when  two  or  three  ft^llows 
diM^uised  aiMl  vanonsly  armed,  started  from  a  moss-haic.  while,  by  a  glance  liehind  him.  (for,  man^hinff,  as  the' 
Spauiatd  says,  with  his  beard  on  his  shoulder,  he  reconnoitred  in  every  directicai.)  Charlie  instmiily  saw  re- 
treat was  impiHixibte.  as  other  two  stout  men  appeared  liehind  him  at  some  d»taiice  The  Bonleier  h«t  naC 
a  moment  in  lakinr  his  resolutiiHi,  and  lioldly  trotted  affuinst  his  enemies  in  front,  who  called  knidly  im  hin 
to  stniKl  aial  deliver  Charlie  spurred  im.  and  presented  his  prntul.  "  D— n  your  piaUil  I"  said  the  foremis* 
nihlien  whom  Charlie  to  hbdyinir  day  protested  he  believed  lo  have  been  the  lapdlord  of  Mump's  Ha'— 
-  L)— n  you-  pisiol  I  I  care  not  a  curse  for  it."—"  Ay,  lad."  said  the  deep  voice  of  Kiijfbtimr  Charlie,  "  but  the 
tou's  out  now.*"  He  had  no  occasion  to  uiter  another  word  :  the  nxrues,  surprised  at  finding  a  man  of  re^ 
doutited  courase  well  armed,  instead  of  being  defeur«lesa,  iwk  to  the  moss  in  evarv  direction,  and  he 
patiStid  on  his  way  wi  hout  farther  m'llestatiuii. 

'lue  HUihor  ha*  heard  this  story  told  by  pcrsohs  who  received  it  from  Fighting  Charlie  hinisself;  he  has 
ti»*y  heard  that  .Miimp>  ti:i'  was  afierwards  the  sctTiie  of  mmie  othrr  atroritiux  villnny.  fur  which  the  ^levfito 
itf  the  house  sutleied.  U«ii  these  are  all  tales  of  at  lwk>t  half  a  reutury  old,  and  the  Watte  lias  been  to. 
cauy  years  aa  safe  as  any  place  m  ihc  i  iguoai. 

O  v 
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''Ay.  Bir?- -that's  a  pity,  beeging  your  |>ardoii — ifs  a  great  pity  that— 
boast  or  body,  education  shoula  aye  be  minded.  I  have  six  terriers  at 
hame,  f<  r'jvi*  two  couple  of  slowhunds,  five  grews,  and  a  wheen  other  dogs. 
There's  aufd  Pepper  and  auld  Mustard,  and  young  Pepper  and  young  Mus- 
tard, and  little  Pepper  and  little  Mustard ;  I  had  them  a'  regularly  entered^ 
6r8t  wi'  rottens — ^tnen  wi'  stots  or  weasels — and  then  wi'  the  tods  and  brocka 
—  and  now  th^y  fear  naething  that  ever  cam  wi'  a  hairy  skin  on't." 

**I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  they  are  thorough-bred — but,  to  have  so  many 
dogs,  you  seem  to  have  a  very  limited  variety  of  names  for  them  V 

'*0,  that's  a  fancy  of  my  ain  to  mark  the  breed,  sir — The  Deuke  himscU 
has  sent  as  far  as  CTharlies-hope  to  get  ane  o'  Dandy  Dinmont's  Popper  and 
Alustard  terriers — Lord,  man,  he  sent  Tam  Hudson*  the  keeper,  ana  siokea 
a  day  as  we  had  wi'  the  fumarts  and  the  tods,  and  sicken  a  mythe  gaedown 
as  we  had  again  e'n  I   Faith,  that  was  a  night  V* 

"  I  suppose  game  is  very  plenty  with  you  V' 

'*  Plenty,  man ! — ^I  believe  there's  mair  hares  than  sheep  on  my  farm ; 
and  for  the  moor-fowl,  or  the  grey-fowl,  they  lie  as  thick  as  docs  in  a  dookeL 
— ^Did  ye  ever  shoot  a  black-cock,  man  ?" 

**  Keally  I  had  never  even  the  pleasure  to  see  one,  except  in  the  museum 
at  Keswick." 

**  There  now — I  oould  guess  that  by  your  Southland  tongue.  It's  very 
odd  of  these  English  folk  that  come  here,  how  few  of  them  has  seen  a  black- 
cock 1  I'll  tell  you  what — ^ye  seem  to  be  an  honest  lad,  and  if  you'll  call  on 
mc — on  Dandie  Dinmontr— at  Charlies-hope — ^ye  shall  see  a  black-cook,  ^«id 
shoot  a  black-cock,  and  eat  a  black-cock  too,  man." 

"  Why,  the  proof  of  the  matter  is  the  eating,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  and  I  s%all 
be  happy,  if  I  can  find  time,  to  accept  your  invitation." 

''Time,  man?  what  oils  ye  to  gae  hame  wi'  me  the  now?  How  a'ya 
travel  ?" 

*'  On  foot,  sir ;  and  if  that  handsome  pony  be  yours,  I  should  find  it  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  you." 

"  No,  unless  ye  can  walk  up  to  fourteen  mile  an  hour.  But  ye  can  come 
ower  the  night  as  far  as  Riccarton,  where  there  is  a  public — or  if  ye  like  to 
stop  at  Jockey  Grieve's  at  the  Heuch,  they  would  be  blythe  to  see  ye,  and  I 
am  iust  gaun  to  stop  and  drink  a  dram  at  the  door  wi'  him,  ana  I  would 
tell  him  you're  coming  up ; — or  stay — Gudewife,  could  ye  lend  this  gentle- 
man the  gudeman's  galloway,  and  I'll  send  it  ower  the  Waste  in  the  morning 
wi'  the  callant  ?" 

The  galloway  was  turned  out  upon  the  fell,  and  was  swear  to  catch. — 
*'  Aweel,  aweel,  there's  nae  help  for't,  but  oome  up  the  mom  at  any  rate. — 
And  now,  gudewife,  I  maun  ride,  to  get  to  the  Liddel  or  it  be  dark,  for  your 
Waste  has  but  a  kittle  character,  ye  ken  yoursell." 

"  Hout  fie,  Mr.  Dinmont,  that's  no  like  you,  to  gie  the  country  an  ill 
name.-rr-J  wot,  there  has  been  nane  stirred  m  the  Waste  since  Sawney  Cul- 
loch,  the  travelling-merchant,  that  Rowley  Overdoes  and  Jock  Penny  Buf> 
fered  for  ^t  ^Carlisle  twa  years  since.  There's  no  ane  in  Bewcastle  would 
do  the  like  &  that  now — we  be  a'  true  folk  now." 


•hiebank  fair  the  day,  and  I  would  like  ill  to  be  rubbit  sae  near  hame — so 

ril  take  the  gate." 
**  Hae  ye  oeen  in  Dumfries  and  Galloway  ?"  said  the  dame,  who  sat« 

smoking  by  the  fire-side,  and  who  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word. 
"  Troth  have  I,  gudewife,  and  a  weary  round  I've  had  o't." 
"  Then  ye'll  maybe  ken  a  place  they  ca'  EUangowan  ?" 

■ 

*  The  nal  name  of  thu  veteran  qwrtsmMi  »  now  reetoreo. 
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"Enianeowan,  thai  was  Mr.  Bertnun'«f — I  ken  the  place  weel  enengh 
The  Lairildied  about  a  fortnight  sinoe,  as  I  heard." 

"  Dtea  1" — said  the  old  woman,  dropping  her  pipe,  and  rising  and  coming 
forward  upon  the  floor — **  died ! — are  you  sure  of  that?" 

**  Troth,  am  I,"  said  Dinmont,  *'  for  it  made  nae  sma'  noise  in  the  coun- 
try-side. He  died  just  at  the  roup  of  the  stocking  and  furniture;  it  stoppit 
the  roup,  and  mony  folk  were  disappointed.  They  said  he  was  the  last  of 
an  aula  family  too,  and  mony  were  sorry — for  gude  blude's  scarcer  in  Sootp 
land  than  it  has  been." 

"  Dead  I"  replied  the  old  woman,  whom  our  readers  have  already  recog* 
nised  as  their  acquaintance,  Meg  Merrilies — "  dead  I  that  quits  a'  scores. 
And  did  ^e  say  he  died  without  an  heir  ?" 

"  Ay  did  he,  gudewife,  and  the  estate's  sell'd  by  the  same  token  ;  for  they 
said,  they  couldna  have  seird  it,  if  there  had  been  an  heir^male." 

'*  Seird  I"  echoed  the  gipsy,  with  something  like  a  scream ;  "  and  wha 
durst  buy  Elian gowan  that  was  not  of  Bertram's  bludef — and  wha  could 
tell  whether  the  oonny  knave>bairn  may  not  come  back  to  claim  his  ain  7— 
wha  durst  buy  the  estate  and  the  castle  of  Ellaneowan  V 

"  Troth,  gudewife,  just  ane  o'  thae  writer  chields  that  buys  a'  thin^— they 
ea'  him  Qlossin,  I  think." 

*'  Qlossin  I — Qibbie  Qlossin ! — that  I  haye  carried  in  my  creels  a  hundred 
times,  for  his  mother  wasna  muckle  better  than  mysell — he  to  presume  to 
buy  the  barony  of  EUangowan  I — Qude  be  wi'  us — it  is  an  awfu'  warld  I  I 
wished  him  ill — but  no  sic  a  downfa'  as  a'  that  neither :  wae's  me  I  wae's 
me  to  think  o't  1" — She  remained  a  moment  silent,  but  still  opposing  with  her 
hand  the  farmer's  retreat,  who,  betwixt  eyery  question,  was  about  to  turn 
his  back,  but  good-hum ouredly  stopped  on  obserying  the  deep  interest  his 
jASwers  appeared  to  ezcito. 

'*  It  will  be  seen  and  heard  o^— earth  and  sea  will  not  hold  their  peace 
langer  I— Can  ye  say  if  the  same  man  be  now  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  thai 
has  been  sae  for  some  years  past  ?" 

"  Na,  he's  got  some  other  berth  in  Edinburgh,  they  say— 4)ttt  gude  day, 
eudewife,  I  maun  ride." — She  followed  him  to  his  horse,  and,  while  he 
drew  the  eirths  of  his  saddle,  adjusted  the  yalise,  and  put  on  the  bridle, 
slill  plied  nim  with  questions  concemins  Mr.  Bertram's  death,  and  the  fate 
of  his  daughter ;  on  which,  howeyer,  sne  oould  obtain  little  information 
from  the  honest  fiurmer. 

**  Did  ye  oyer  see  a  place  they  ca'  Demcleugh,  about  a  mile  frae  the  place 
of  EUangowan  ?" 

"  I  wot  weel  haye  I,  gudewife, — a  wild-lookins  den  it  is,  wi'  a  whin  auld 
wa's  o'  shealings  yonder.  I  saw  it  when  I  gaed  ower  the  ground  wi'  ane 
that  wanted  to  take  the  farm." 

"  It  was  a  blyth  bit  ance !"  said  Meg,  speaking  to  herself.  "  Did  ye  no* 
tice  if  there  wiis  an  auld  saugh  tree  that's  maist  blawn  down,  but  yet  its 
roots  are  in  the  earth,  and  it  hangs  ower  the  bit  burn  ?  —  mony  a  day  hae  I 
wrought  my  Ptockins,  and  sat  on  my  sunkie  under  that  saugh." 

"  Iiout,  doil's  i'  the  wife,  wi'  her  saughs,  and  her  sunkies,  and  Elian- 

Eowans.  —  Qodsake,  woman,  let  me  away ;  —  there's  saxpence  t'ye  to  buy 
aif  a  mutohkin,  instead  o'  clayering  about  thae  auld  warld  stories." 
"  Thanks  to  ye,  gudeman — and  now  ye  hae  answered  a'  my  questions  and 
neyer  speired  wherefore  I  asked  them.  Til  gie  yon  a  bit  canny  adyice,  and 
ye  manna  speir  what  for  neither.  Tib  Mumps  will  be  out  wi'  the  stirrnp- 
dram  in  a  gliffing ;  she'll  ask  ye  whether  ye  gang  ower  Willie's  brae,  or 
through  Conscowthart-moss ;  —  toll  her  ony  ane  ye  like,  but  be  sure" 
(speaking  low  and  emphatically)  "  to  tak  the  ane  ye  dinna  toll  her."  Th 
mnuur  laughed  and  promised,  and  the  gipsy  retreated. 

"Will  you  take  her  advice?"  said  Brown,  who  had  been  an  attentirr 
fistener  to  this  oonyersation. 
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**  I1iat  will  I  no  —  the  randy  quean  I  Na,  I  had  far  rather  Tib  Mampa 
kennM  whicLi  way  I  was  gaun  than  her  —  though  Tib's  no  muckle  to  lippea 
to  neither  and  I  would  advise  ye  on  no  account  to  stay  in  the  house  a' 
ai«rht." 

l-n  a  m  >ment  after,  Tib,  the  landlady,  appeared  with  her  stirrup-cup 
which  waH  taken  off.  She  then,  as  Meg  had  predicted,  inquired  whether 
he  went  the  hill  or  the  moss  road.  He  answered,  the  latter ;  and,  haviof 
bid  Brown  good-by,  and  again  told  him,  "  he  depended  on  seeing  him  tf 
Charlies-hope,  the  morn  at  latest,"  he'rode  off  at  a  round  pace. 


GaUowi  Aod  knock  are  too  powsiftel  on  Um  hifrhway. 

WiffTCK'a  Tau. 

TuE  hint  of  the  hospitable  farmer  was  not  lost  on  Brown.  But^  while 
he  paid  his  reckoning,  he  could,  not  avoid  repeatedly  fixine  his  eyes  on  Meg 
Merrilies.  She  was,  in  all  respects,  the  same  witcn-like  fi^re  as  when  we 
first  introduced  her  at  Ellango wan-Place.  Time  had  grizzled  her  raven 
locks,  and  added  wrinkles  to  her  wild  features,  but  her  height  remained 
erect,  and  her  activity  was  unimpaired.  It  was  remarked  of  this  woman, 
as  of  others  of  the  same  description,  that  a  life  of  action,  though  not  of 
labour,  gave  her  the  perfect  command  of  her  limbs  and  figure,  so  that  the 
attitudes  into  which  she  most  naturally  threw  herself,  were  free,  uncon- 
strained, and  picturesque.  At  present,  she  stood  by  the  window  of  the 
cottage,  her  person  drawn  up  so  as  to  show  to  full  advantage  her  masculine 
stature,  and  her  head  somewhat  thrown  back,  that  the  large  bonnet*  with 
which  her  face  was  shrouded,  might  not  interrupt  her  steady  gaze  at  Brown. 
At  every  gesture  he  made,  and  every  tone  he  uttered,  she  seemed  to  give  an 
almost  imperceptible  start.  On  his  part,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
could  not  look  upon  this  singular  figure  without  some  emotion.  "  Have  I 
dreamed  of  such  a  figure  V  he  said  to  himself,  "  or  does  this  wild  and  sin- 

fular-looking  woman  recall  to  my  recollection  some  of  the  strange  figures  I 
ave  seen  in  our  Indian  pagodas  ?" 

While  he  embarrassed  himself  with  these  discussions,  and  the  hostess 
was  engaged  in  rummaging  out  silver  in  change  of  half-a-guinea,  the 
gipsy  suddenly  made  two  strides,  and  seized  Brown's  hand.  He  expected, 
of  course,  a  display  of  her  skill  in  palmistry,  but  she  seemed  agitated  by 
other  feelings. 

**  Tell  me,''  she  said,  **  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  Qod,  young  man,  what  is 
your  name,  and  whence  you  came  ?" 

'*  My  name  is  Brown,. mother,  lind  I  come  from  the  East  Indies." 

**  From  the  East  Indies !"  dropping  his  hand  with  a  sigh ;  "  it  cannot  be 
^en  —  I  am  such  an  auld  fool,  that  everything  I  look  on  seems  the  thing  I 
want  maist  to  see.  But  the  East  Indies  I  that  cannot  be. — Weel,  be  what 
ye  will,  ye  hae  a  face  and  a  tongue  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  auld  times. 
Oood-day  — ^make  haste  on  your  road,  and  if  ye  see  ony  of  our  folk,  meddle 
not  and  make  not,  and  they'll  do  you  nae  harm." 

Brown,  who  had  by  this  time  received  his  change,  put' a  shilling  into  her 
band,  bade  his  hostess  farewell,  and  taking  the  route  which  the  farmer  had 
irone  before,  walked  briskly  on,  with  the  advantage  of  being  guided  by  thf 
uresh  hoof-prints  of  his  horse.  Meg  Merrilies  looked  afler  him  for  some 
Ume.  and  then  mutter<^l  to  herself,  **  I  maun  see  that  lad  again  —  and  1 
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'maun  gang  back  to  Ellan^owan  too.  The  Laird's  dead  —  Awcel^  death 
payd  a'  scores  —  he  was  a  kind  man  ance.  —  The  SherifiTs  flitted,  and  I  cai< 
keep  canny  in  the  bush  —  so  there's  no  muckle  hazard  o'  scouring  tb% 
cramp-ring.* — I  would  like  to  see  bonny  EUangowan  again  or  I  die." 

Brown,  meanwhile,  proceeded  northward  at  a  round  pace  along  tha 
moorish  tract  called  tne  Waste  of  Cumberland.  He  passed  a  solitary 
house,  towards  which  the.  horseman  who  preceded  him  had  apparently 
turned  up,  for  his  horse's  tread  was  evident  in  that  direction.  A  little 
farther,  he  seemed  to  have  returned  again  into  the  road.     Mr.  Dinmont  had 

Srobably  made  a  visit  there  either  of  business  or  pleasure. — I  wish,  thought 
>rown,  the  good  farmer  had  staid  till  I  came  up ;  I  should  not  have  been 
sorry  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  about  the  road,  which  seems  to  gp*ow 
wilder  and  wilder. 

In  truth,  nature,  as  if  she  had  designed  this  tract  of  country  to  be  the 
barrier  between  two  hostile  nations,  has  stamped  upon  it  a  character  uf 
wildness  and  desolation.  The  hills  are  neither  high  nor  rocky,  but  the 
land  is  all  heath  and  morass;  the  huts  poor  and  mean,  and  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  Immediately  around  them  there  is  generally 
some  little  attempt  at  cultivation ;  but  a  half-bred  foal  or  two,  straggling 
about  with  shackles  on  their  hind  legs,  to  save  the  trouble  of  enclosui*es, 
intimate  the  farmer's  chief  resource  to  be  the  breeding  of  horses.  The 
people,  too,  are  of  a  ruder  and  more  inhospitable  class  than  elsewhere  to  be 
found  in  Cumberland,  arising  partly  from  their  own  habits,  partly  from 
their  intermixture  with  vagrants  and  criminals,*  who  make  this  wild  country 
a  refuge  fn)m  justice.  So  much  were  the  men  of  these  districts  in  early 
times  the  objects  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  their  more  polished  neigh- 
bours, that  there  was,  and  perhaps  still  exists,  a  by-law  of  the  corporation 
of  Newcastle,  prohibiting  any  freeman  of  that  city  to  take  for  apprentice  a 
native  of  certain  of  these  dales.  It  is  pithily  said,  "  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name 
and  hang  him ;"  and  it  may  be  added,  if  you  give  a  man,  or  race  of  men, 
an  ill  name,  they  are  very  likely  to  do  something  that  deserves  hanging. 
Of  this  Brown  had  heard  something,  and  suspected  more,  from  the  dis- 
course between  the  landlady,  Dinmont,  and  the  gipsy  ;  but  he  was  naturally 
of  a  fearless  disposition,  had  nothing  about  him  that  could  tempt  the 
spoiler,  and  trusted  to  get  through  the  Waste  with  day-light.  In  this  last 
particular,  however,  he  was  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  way  proved 
longer  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  the  horizon  began  to  grow  gloomy, 
just  as  he  entered  upon  an  extensive  morass. 

Choosing  his  steps  with  care  and  deliberation,  the  young  officer  pro- 
ceeded along  a  path  that  sometimes  sunk  between  two  broken  black  banks 
of  moss  earth,  sometimes  crossed  narrow  but  deep  ravines  filled  with  a 
consistence  between  mud  and  water,  and  sometimes  along  heaps  of  gravel 
and  stones,  which  had  been  swept  together  when  some  torrent  or  water- 
spout from  the  neighbouring  hills  overflowed  the  marshy  ground  below. 
lie  began  to  ponder  how  a  horseman  could  make  his  way  through  siu'h 
*jroken  grouna ;  the  traces  of  hoofs,  however,  were  still  visible ;  he  cvon 

liought  he  heard  their  sound  at  some  distance,  and,  convinced  that  Mr. 
Dinmont's  progress  through  the  morass  must  be  still  slower  than  his  own, 
he  resolved  to  push  on,  in  hopes  to  overtake  him,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  country.  At  this  moment  his  little  terrier  sprung 
forward,  barking  most  furiously. 

Brown  quickened  his  pace,  and,  attaining  the  summit  of  a  small  rising 
i^ound,  saw  the  subject  of  the  dog's  alarm.  In  a  hollow,  about  a  gunshot 
below  him,  a  man,  whom  he  easily  recognised  to  be  Dinmont,  was  engaged 
with  two  others  in  a  desperate  struggle.  He  was  dismounted,  and  defending 
himself  as  he  best  could  with  the  butt  of  his  heavy  whip.    Our  traveller 

To  wuor  tbe  cramp -nuf  i*  njU  melaphoncailly  for  boiof  thmwn  into  Alton,  or,  geicrnily  into  [f1»m 
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hMtened  od  co  his  assistance;  but,  ere  he  coald  get  Dp,  a  stroke  had 
Levelled  tna  farmer  with  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  robbers,  improving  hia 
victory,  struck  him  some  merciless  blows  on  the  head.  The  otner  villain, 
Uosteuing  to  meet  Brown,  called  to  his  companion  to  oome  alone,  "  for  that 
one's  content," — meaning,  probably,  past  resistance  or  complaint.  One 
ruffian  was  armed  with  a  cutlass,  tne  other  with  a  bludgeon ;  but  as  the 
road  was  pretty  narrow,  **  bar  fire-arms,"  thought  Brown,  **  and  I  may 
manage  them  well  enough.'' — They  met  accordingly,  with  the  most  mur^ 
derouB  threats  on  the  parts  of  the  ruffians.  They  soon  found,  however, 
that  their  new  opponent  was  equally  stout  and  resolute;  and,  after  ex* 
changing  two  or  Uiree  blows,  one  of  them  told  him  to  **  follow  his  nose  over 
the  heath,  in  the  devil's  name,  for  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  him." 

Brown  rejected  this  composition,  as  leaving  to  their  mercy  the  unfortu- 
nate man  whom  they  were  about  to  pillage,  if  not  to  murder  outright ;  and 
the  skirmish  had  just  recommenced,  when  Dinmont  unexpectedly  recovered 
his  senses,  his  feet,  and  his  weapon,  and  hasted  to  the  scene  of  action.  A^ 
be  had  been  no  easy  antagonist,  even  when  surprised  and  alone,  the  villaina 
did  not  choose  to  wait  his  joining  forces  with  a  man  who  had  singly  proved 
a  match  fur  them  both,  but  fled  across  the  bog  as  fast  as  their  feet  could 
carry  them,  pursued  by  Wasp,  who  had  acted  gloriously  during  the 
skirmish,  annoying  the  neels  of  the  enemy,  and  repeatedly  effecting  a 
moment's  diversion  in  his  master's  favour. 

**  Deil,  but  your  dog^s  weel  entered  wi'  the  vermin  now,  sir  V  were  the 
first  words  uttered  by  the  jolly  farmer,  as  he  came  up,  his  head  streaming 
with  blood,  and  recognised  his  deliverer  and  his  little  attendant. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  hurt  dangerously  ?" 

"0,  deil  a  bit — my  head  can  stand  a  gay  clour  —  nae  thanks  to  them, 
though,  and  mony  to  you.  But  now,  hinney,  ye  maun  help  me  to  catch 
tlie  beast,  and  ye  maun  get  on  behind  me,  tor  wo  maun  off  like  whittrets 
before  the  whole  olanjamfray  be  doun  upon  us — ^the  rest  o'  them  will  no  be 
far  off."  The  galloway  was,  by  good  fortune,  easily  caught,  and  Brown 
made  some  apology  for  overloacting  the  animal. 

"  Deil  a  fear,  man,"  answered  the  proprietor ;  "  Dumple  could  carry  six 
folk,  if  his  back  was  lang  enough.  But  Qod's  sake,  haste  ye,  ^t  on,  for  I 
see  some  folk  coming  through  the  slack  yonder,  that  it  may  be  just  as  weel 
no  to  wait  for." 

Brown  was  of  opinion  that  this  apparition  of  five  or  six  men,  with  whom 
the  other  villains  seemed  to  join  company,  coming  across  the  moss  towards 
them,  should  abridge  coremony ;  he  therefore  mounted  Dumple  en  croupe, 
and  the  little  spirited  nag  cantered  away  with  two  men  of  great  size  and 
strength,  as  if  tney  had  been  children  of  six  years  old.  The  rider,  to  whom 
the  paths  of  those  wilds  seemed  intimately  known,  pushed  on  at  a  rapid 

Eace,  managing,  with  much  dexterity,  to  choose  the  safest  route,  in  which 
e  was  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  the  galloway,  who  never  failed  to  take  the 
difficult  passes  exactly  at  the  particular  spot,  and  in  the  special  manner,  by 
which  they  could  be  most  safely  crossed.  Y^t,  even  with  these  advantages, 
the  road  was  so  broken,  and  they  wero  so  often  thrown  out  of  the  direct 
course  by  various  impediments,  that  they  did  not  gain  much  upon  their  pur> 
Buers.  **  Never  mind,"  said  the  undaunted  Scotchman  to  his  companion, 
**  if  ye  were  ance  by  Withershin's  latch,  the  road's  no  near  sae  st^ft^  and  we'll 
show  them  fair  play  for't." 

They  soon  came  to  the  place  he  named,  a  narrow  channel,  through  which 
soaked,  rather  than  flowed,  a  small  stagnant  stream,  mantled  over  with 
bright  green  mosses.  Dinmont  directed  his  steed  towards  a  pass  where  the 
water  appeared  to  flow  with  more  freedom  over  a  harder  bottom  ;  but  Dumple 
backed  from  the  proposed  crossing-place,  put  his  head  down  ai)  if  to  recon- 
noitre the  sw.iuip  more  nearly,  stretching  forward  his  fore-feet,  aiid  stood  aa 
fast  as  if  he  h  aJ  been  cut  out  of  stone. 
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**  Ilad  we  not  better,"  said  Brown, "  dismount^  and  leave  him  to  his  fatef-^ 
or  can  jou  not  urge  him  through  the  swamp  ?" 

*'  Na,  na,''  said  his  pilot  "we  maun  cross  Dumple  at  no  rate — ^he  has  mait 
■ense  than  mony  a  Christian."  So  saying,  he  relaxed  the  reins,  and  shook 
them  loosely.  **  Come  now,  lad,  take  your  ain  way  o't — diet's  see  where  ye'U 
take  us  through." 

Dumple,  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  0¥m  will,  trotted  briskly  to  anothet 
part  or  the  latch,  less  promising,  as  Brown  thought,  in  appearance,  but 
which  the  animal's  sagacity  or  experience  recommended  as  tne  safer  of  the 
two,  and  where,  plunging  m,  he  attained  the  other  side  with  little  difficulty. 

**  I'm  glad  we  re  out  o,  that  moss,"  sud  Dinmont,  "  where  there's  miuf 
stables  for  horses  than  change-houses  for  men — we  have  the  Maiden-way  to 
help  us  now,  at  ony  rate."  Accordingly,  they  speediW  gained  a  sort  of 
ru^ed  causeway  so  called,  being  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  road,  which 
traverses  these  wild  rogions  in  a  due  northerly  direction.  Hero  they  got  on 
at  a  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  Dumple  seeking  no  other  respite  than 
what  arose  from  changing  his  pace  from  canter  to  trot.  **  I  could  gar  him 
show  mair  action,"  said  ois  master,  *'  but  we  are  twa  lang-lcgged  chieldt 
after  a',  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  distress  Dumple — thero  wasna  the  like  o' 
him  at  Staneshiebank  fair  the  day." 

Brown  readily  assented  to  the  propriety  of  sparing  the  horse,  and  added, 
that,  as  they  were  now  far  out  or  the  reach  of  the  rogues,  he  thought  Mr. 
Dinmont  had  better  tie  a  handkerchief  round  his  heiM,  for  fear  of  the  cold 
fros^  air  aggravating  the  wound. 

"What  would  I  do  that  for?"  answered  the  hardy  farmer;  "the  best  way's 
to  let  the  blood  barken  upon  the  cut — ^that  saves  plasters,  hinney." 

Brown,  who  in  his  military  profession  had  seen  a  groat  many  hard  blows 
pass,  could  not  help  remarking,  **  he  had  never  known  such  severe  strokes 
received  with  so  much  apparent  indifference." 

''  Hout  tout,  man — I  would  never  be  making  a  hum-dudgeon  about  a  scart 
on  the  now — but  we'll  be  in  Scotland  in  five  minutes  now,  and  ye  maun  gang 
up  to  Cnarlies-hope  wi'  me,  that's  a  clear  esse." 

Brown  readily  accepted  the  offered  hospitality.  Night  was  now  falling^ 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  a  pretty  river  winding  its  way  through  a  pas- 
toral country.  The  hnls  were  greener  and  more  abrupt  than  those  which 
Bn)wn  had  lately  passed,  sinking  their  grassy  sides  at  once  upon  the  river. 
They  had  no  pretensions  to  magnificence  of  height,  or  to  romantic  shapes^ 
nor  did  their  smooth  swelling  slopes  exhibit  either  rocks  or  woods.  Yet  the 
view  was  wild,  solitary,  and  pleasingly  rural.  No  enclosures,  no  roads, 
almost  no  tillage-^it  seemed  a  land  iniich  a  patriarch  would  have  chosen  to 
feed  his  flocks  and  herds.  The  remains  of  here  and  there  a  dismantled  and 
ruined  tower  showed  that  it  had  once  harboured  beings  of  a  very  different 
description  from  its  present  inhabitants ;  namely,  those  freeliooters  to  whose 
exploits  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  bear  witness. 

Descending  by  a  path  towards  a  well-known  ford,  Dumple  crossed  the 
•mall  river,  and  then  quickening  his  pace,  trotted  about  a  mile  briskly  up 
its  banks,  and  approached  two  or  three  low  thatched  houses,  placed  witL 
tlieir  angles  to  each  other,  with  a  great  contempt  of  regularity.  This  w^as 
the  f ..rm-steading  of  Charlies-hope,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  country.  **  the 
Town. "  A  most  furious  barking  wtis  ^et  up  at  their  approach,  by  the  whole 
three  generations  of  Mustard  and  Pepper,  and  a  number  of  allies,  names 
unknown.  The  farmer  made  his  wcU-Rnown  voice  lustily  heard  to  restore 
order ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  half-dressed  ewe-milker,  who  had  doi  e  that 
good  office,  shut  it  in  their  faces,  in  order  that  she  might  run  ben  th*  house, 
to  cry  "Mistress,  mistress,  it's  the  master,  and  another  man  wi'  bim." 
Dumple,  turned  loose,  walked  to  his  own  stable-door,  and  there  pawed  and 
«'hinnied  for  admission,  in  strains  which  were  answered  by  his  acquaint- 
ances from  the  interior.    Amid  this  bustle.  Brown  was  fain  to  secure  Wa«p 
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from  the  other  does,  who,  with  ardour  correnponding  more  to  their  own 
names  than  to  the  Hospitable  temper  of  their  owner,  were  much  aisposed  to 
use  the  intruder  roughly. 

In  about  a  minute  a  stout  labourer  was  patting  Dumple,  and  introducing 
him  into  the  stable,  while  Mrs.  Dinmont,  a  well-favoured  buxom  dame,  weE 
oomed  her  husband  with  unfeigned  rapture.  "  £h,  sirs !  gudeman,  ye  haa 
been  a  weary  while  away." 

The  Bothor  may  here  rpmaric .  that  the  rharnrter  of  nmidie  Dinnttint  wa*  drawn  ftmn  no  m^ividaaL  A 
docen,  at  least,  of  sinut  Lidilradnle  yeomen  wjih  whiNn  he  has  been  pnquaint^.  uml  wImmw*  huspitaliiv  he  haa 
diaretl  in  his  nimMes  thniuph  that  wild  RtiuDtry,  at  a  time  when  it  wm  totally  iiiuoneimlile.  save  in  the  man- 
Ber  dracnbcd  iu  the  text,  niixht  lay  claim  tti  he  the  pratiitype  of  the  roiiRti,  hot  fitithfiil.  hoapttable.  and 
fenen>u^•  fanner  But  uiie  ciiRunistaiicv  iirc<*sioned  I  he  name  to  be  fixeil  n|ion  a  moat  respednlile  individual 
of  IhiM  cia«s.  now  no  more.  Mr.  Janies  DiividwMi  of  HiiKllee.  a  tetinnt  of  Uml  D(Mi|r|a»,  (Monies  the  [mints 
of  hivni  hoiieniy.  personal  strength,  and  hunlihuod.  dtssitfund  to  he  rxpreiwed  in  ihe  rhanieter  of  Paudie  Din 
mont.  had  the  humour  of  nnmiiw  h  oelehnUed  nice  of  lemeni  which  he  p<«i>e»ed.  by  the  Kenerii!  nMiues  of 
Mustanl  and  Pepper,  (acconlinit  as  their  o>loiir  wns  yellow,  or  cTRyi^h-hbick.)  without  any  other  individual 
distinction,  except  as  ocrorxiiiu;  t(»  ihn  luniieiiclMturiB  in  the  text  Mr.  D:tnil9>n  reiwled  at  ilindlee.  s  wihl 
fiinn  on  the  very  ed^e  of  the  Teviotdnlu  itioniiiaiii<«,  iiikI  himlnnnf;  close  tm  I  jikleadale.  whfre  the  rivers  and 
brooks  diVHle  as  iliey  take  their  cmirM  to  the  t^wiern  or  Wntem  seas.  II  is  imssion  for  the  chaste,  in  all  ita 
forms,  but  especuilljr  for  fox- hunting,  as  followed  in  the  faKlmMi  descrilied  in  the  next  chapter,  in  cootlnctinf 
which  he  was  skill  dl  beyond  most  men  in  the  South  Highlands,  was  the  di5tingnuihinx  ptHnt  in  Iih  ch»* 
ncter. 

NV'heu  the  tale  on  which  these  comments  are  writtpn  became  rather  pr>palar,  the  name  of  Dundie  Dinmont 
wasftenerallv  eiven  U*  him,  which  Mr.  Duvidson  received  with  rreat  eooil  humour.— only  say iiw,  while  be 
disiinsuitihed  the  author  by  the  n.-\nie  applied  to  him  in  the  count ry.  where  hisi  own  is  ao  OHnnion— "  that  the 
Sheriff  had  not  written  ithottt  him  msir  than  about  other  folk,  but  only  nhout  his  does^"  An  Kiiclvh  lady  of 
hifrh  rank  and  fnshion.  Iteiiiit  dei>trutB  to  possess  a  brace  of  the  celebrated  Musturd  and  Papper  terriem.  ex- 

Srassed  her  wl^heM  in  a  Initer.  which  wus  literally  addresseil  to  Dandie  Diniiionl.  under  which  very  ireneral 
ireoii(»n  it  reached  Mr  D.ivulson.  who  waa  justly  proud  of  the  apphCMtuNi,  and  fiiiled  not  to  comply  with  a 
fentiest  which  did  hini  and  Ins  fatrourite  atinmlunlti  sti  much  honour. 

1  truvt  I  shsill  not  he  coiisslenn]  as  olfendiiic  the  menwiry  of  a  kind  and  worthy  man,  if  I  mention  a  bttte 
trait  of  chnnicter  which  itccurred  in  Mr.  Davidium's  last  illiieM.  I  omc  the  woixb  of  the  excellent  clerjeyniaB 
who  atter^led  hiin,  wht»  rbvu  the  account  to  a  reverend  ireiitlcman  of  the  Name  persnaaam  — 

** I  read  to  Mr  Otividson  the  very  smtahle  and  intcrKstiiiv  trutha  yon  addnsaied  to  hiin  Ho  listened  to  theaa 
with  itreat  senousiiesa.  and  haw  uniformly  diaphiyed  a  deep  concern  about  his  soul's  sa I vati«m.  He  died  «i 
the  fimt  SHhiMth  of  the  year  (IBS):)  an  a|Niplectic  stroke  deprived  him  in  an  instant  ut  all  sensaijctn.  bat 
happilv  hiS  Nfother  was  at  his  had-side,  for  he  had  detained  btin  fr^im  the  meetinir-htmse  that  day  to  be  near 
bini.  althoufh  he  felt  himself  imiI  much  worse  than  nsual.-'So  you  have  got  the  last  little  Mosthrd  that  the 
band  of  Dandie  Diinnont  bestowed. 

**  His  rulinv  passioo  H-as  stronft  even  on  the  eve  of  death.  Mr.  Bnillie*s  fffx-houmls  had  started  a  fbz  oppo- 
Bte  to  hm  window  a  tew  weeks  aao,  asil  as  su«>n  n»  lie  heard  the  sound  t4  the  dofpc  his  eyes  elisiened ;  be 
loaisied  on  veitmc  out  of  lie<l,  and  with  much  dilllculty  cot  to  the  window,  and  there  enjoyi^  the  fun.  as  lie 
ealied  it.  When  1  came  «lown  to  ask  for  him.  he  said,  *  he  had  seen  Reynard,  but  had  not  seen  hui  deittb. 
If  It  had  been  the  will  of  Providence,'  lie  added. '  I  Ho<ild  have  liked  tu  have  been  af  er  him :  — but  I  am 
riad  that  I  sot  to  the  wioilow,  and  am  tbaukfal  for  what  I  saw.  for  it  has  done  me  a  rreat  deal  of  itmNl.' 
Notwithtftandiiur  these  eccentricities."  added  the  sensible  and  liberal  dergyouui,  **  I  smcerely  hope  aial  be- 
lieve he  has  Rone  to  a  better  world,  and  better  compaiiv  and  enjoyments.'* 

If  aome  part  of  this  lit  He  nurrative  naiy  excite  a  smile,  it  is  one  which  is  consistent  with  the  luoet  perfect 
leepect  fiir  the  simple-miiuli'd  invalid,  and  his  kind  and  judicitHis  reluu>iis  instructor,  who.  we  hope,  will  n<4 
be  displeased  with  our  Kivinv,  we  trust,  a  correct  ediiHm  of  an  anecdote  which  has  been  preitv  ceueratly 
circulated  'I'he  race  of  Pep|>er  and  Muxtard  are  in  the  hivhAit  eatiniaiion  at  this  day.  not  only  for  vermi»- 
killing,  but  for  intelligence  and  fidelity.  Those  who,  like  the  author,  puasess  a  brace  of  Uiem,  cousaler  Uiea 
M  very  desirable  oompaniona. 


(Cjiaiitir  tljt  €intnti|-/nttrt^. 

Liddell  till  now,  except  in  Doric  laya. 
Tuned  to  her  murmurs  by  her  love-sick  swaina, 
Unknown  in  song  — though  not  a  pore'-  atream 
Rultai  towanls  tbe  western  main 

AET  of  PRlBUtTISO  HsAim. 

Trb  present  store-farmers  of  the  south  of  Scotland  are  a  much  more 
refined  race  than  their  fathers,  and  the  manners  I  am  now  to  describe  have 
either  altogether  disappeared,  or  are  greatly  modified.  Without  losing  the 
rural  simplicity  of  manners,  thoy  now  cultivate  arts  unknown  to  the  former 
generation,  not  only  in  th«^  progrossive  improvement  of  their  iKtssessions, 
but  iu  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Their  houses  are  more  commodious,  their 
habits  of  Ufc  regulated  so  as  bettor  to  keep  pace  with  those  of  the  civilized 
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world ;  and  the  best  of  luxuries,  the  luxury  of  knowledge,  has  gainer  mucb 
g;rouud  among  their  hills  during  the  last  thirty  years.     Deep  driuking,  for 
merly  their  greatest  failing,  is  now  fast  losing  ground;  and,  while  the 
frankness  of  their  extensive  hospitality  continues  the  same,  it  in,  generally 
speaking,  refined  in  its  character,  and  restrained  in  its  excesses. 

"  Deirs  in  the  wife,"  said  Dandie  Dinmont,  shaking  off  his  spouse's  em 
brace,  but  gently  and  with  a  look  of  great  affection  ;  **  deil's  in  ye,  Ailie — 
d'ye  no  see  the  strange  gentleman  ?'' 

Ailie  turned  to  make  her  apology.  — "  Troth,  I  was  sae  weel  pleased  to 

see  the  gudeman,  that But,  gude  gracious!  what's  the  matter  wi' ve 

baith  ?" — for  they  were  now  in  her  little  parlour,  and  the  candle  showed  the 
itreaks  of  blood  which  Dinmont's  wounded  head  had  plentifully  imparted 
to  the  clothes  of  his  companion  as  well  ad  to  his  own.  "  Ye've  been  fighting 
again,  Dandie,  wi'  some  o'  the  Bewcastle  horse-coupcrs !  Wow,  man,  a 
married  man,  wi'  a  bonny  family  like  yours,  should  ken  better  what  a 
father's  life's  worth  in  the  warld."  —  The  tears  stood  in  the  good  woman'« 
eyes  as  she  spoke. 

''Whist!  whist,  gudewifel"  said  her  husband,  with  a  smack  that  had 
much  more  affection  than  ceremony  in  it;  —  "never  mind — never  mind— • 
there's  a  gentleman  that  will  tell  you,  that  just  when  I  had  ga'en  up  to 
Lourie  Lowther's,  and  had  bidden  the  drinking  of  twa  cheerers,  and  gotten 
just  in  again  upon  the  moss,  and  was  whigging  cannily  awa  hame,  twa 
land-loupers  jumpit  out  of  a  peat-hag  on  me  or  I  was  thinking,  and  got  me 
down,  and  kue veiled  me  sair  aneuch,  or  I  could  gar  my  whip  walk  about 
their  lugs ; — ^and  troth,  gudewife,  if  this  honest  gentleman  hadna  come  up, 
I  would  have  gotten  mair  licks  than  I  like,  and  lost  mair  siller  than  I  could 
weel  spare ;  so  ye  maun  be  thankful  to  him  for  it,  under  God."  With  that 
he  drew  from  his  side-pocket  a  large  greasy  leather  pocket-book,  and  bade 
the  gudewife  lock  it  up  in  her  kist. 

'*  God  bless  the  gentleman,  and  e'en  God  bless  him  wi'  a'  my  heart  I  But 
what  can  we  do  for  him,  but  to  eie  him  the  meat  and  quarters  we  wadna 
refuse  to  the  poorest  body  on  earth — unless"  (her  eye  directed  to  the  pocket- 
book,  but  with  a  feeling  of  natural  propriety  which  made  the  inference  the 

most  delicate  possible)  ''unless  there  was  ony  other  way" Brown  saw, 

and  estimated  at  its  due  rate,  tbe  mixture  of  simplicity  and  grateful  gene- 
rosity which  took  the  downright  way  of  expressing  itself,  yet  qualified  with 
80  much  delicacy,  lie  was  aware  his  own  appearance,  plain  at  best,  and 
now  torn  and  spattered  with  blood,  made  him  an  object  of  pity  at  least,  and 
perhaps  of  charity.     He  hastened  to  say  his  name  was  Brown,  a  captain  in 

the re^ment  of  cavalry,  travelling  for  pleasure,  and  on  foot,  both  from 

motives  of  independence  and  economy ;  and  he  begged  his  kind  landlady 
would  look  at  her  husband's  wounds,  the  state  of  which  he  had  refused  to 
permit  him  to  examine.  Mrs.  Dinmont  was  used  to  her  husband's  broken 
heads  more  than  to  the  presence  of  a  captain  of  dragoons.  She  therefore 
glanced  at  a  table-cloth,  not  quite  clean,  and  conned  over  her  proposed 
supper  a  minute  or  two,  before,  patting  her  husband  on  the  shoulder,  she 
bade  him  sit  down  for  "  a  hard-headed  loon,  that  was  aye  bringing  •  himsell 
and  other  folk  into  collie-shangies." 

When  Dandie  Dinmont,  after  executing  two  or  three  caprioles,  and  cu^ 
ting  the  Ui^hland-fling,  by  way  of  ridicule  of  his  wife's  anxiety,  at  last 
deigned  to  sit  down,  and  commit  his  round,  black,  shaggy  bullet  of  a  head 
to  her  inspection.  Brown  thought  he  had  seen  the  regimental  surgeon  look 
grave  upon  a  more  trifling  case.  The  gudewife,  however,  showed  some 
knowledge  of  chirurgery — she  cut  away  with  her  scissors  the  gory  locks, 
whose  stiffened  and  coagulated  clusters  interfered  with  her  operations,  and 
clapped  on  the  wound  some  lint  besmeared  with  a  vulnerary  4dve,  esteemed 
novereigu  by  the  whole  dale  (which  afforded  upon  Fair  nights  considerable 
experience  of  such  cases) — she  then  fixed  her  olastef  with  a  bandage,  and» 

Vol.  I.—  27  ■  •  •  ^ 
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n>ite  of  lier  patient's  resistance,  palled  over  all  a  night-cap,  to  keep  tsrerj 
tning  ill  its  right  place.     Some  contusions  on  the  brow  and  shoulaers  sM 
fomented  with  brandy,  which  the  patient  did  not  permit  till  the  medicine 
had  paid  a  heavj  toll  to  his  mouth.    Mrs.  Dinmont  then  simply,  bat  kindly* 
offered  her  assistance  to  Brown. 

He  assured  her  be  had  no  occasion  for  anything  but  the  accommodation 
of  a  basin  and  towel. 

"  And  that's  what  I  should  have  thought  of  sooner,"  she  said ;  "  and  I 
did  think  o't,  but  I  durst  na  open  the  door,  for  there's  a'  the  bairns,  poor 
things,  sae  keen  to  see  their  father." 

This  explained  a  great  drumming  and  whinins  at  the  door  of  the  little 
parlour,  which  had  somewhat  surprised  Brown,  tnoagh  his  kind  landlady 
nad  only  noticed  it  by  fastening  the  bolt  as  soon  as  she  heard  it  begin. 
But  on  her  opening  the  door  to  seek  the  basin  and  towel,  (for  she  never 
thought  of  showing  the  guest  to  a  separate  room,)  a  whole  tide  of  white- 
headed  urchins  streamed  in,  some  from  the  stable,  where  they  had  been 
seeing  Dumple,  and  giving  him  a  welcome  home  with  part  of  their  foin> 
hours  scones ;  others  from  the  kitchen,  where  they  had  been  listening  to 
auld  £l8peth's  tales  and  ballads ;  and  the  yoangest,  half-naked,  out  of  bed, — 
all  roaring  to  see  daddy,  and  to  inquire  what  he  had  brought  home  for  them 
fropn  the  various  fairs  he  had  visited  in  his  peregrinatione.  Our  knight  of 
the  broken  head  first  kissed  and  hugged  them  all  round,  then  distnbated 
whistles,  penny-trumpets,  and  gingerbread  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  tumult  of 
their  joy  and  welcome  got  beyond  bearins,  exclaimed  to  his  gnest— "  This  ia 
a'  the  gudewife's  fault.  Captain — she  will  gie  the  bairns  a'  their  ain  way." 

**MeI  Lord  help  me!"  said  Ailie,  who  at  that  instant  entered  with  the 
basin  and  ewer,  *'how  can  I  belp  it?  —  I  have  naething  else  to  gie  them, 
poor  things  I" 

Dinmont  then  exerted  himself,  and,  between  coaxing,  threats,  and  shov- 
ing, cleared  the  room  of  all  the  intruders,  excepting  a  boy  and  girl,  the  two 
eldest  of  the  family,  who  could,  as  he  observed,  behave  themselves  "die- 
tin{;tly."  For  the  same  reason,  but  with  less  ceremony,  all  the  dogs  were 
kicked  out,  excepting  the  venerable  patriarchs,  Old  Pepper  and  Mustard, 
whom  frequent  castigation  and  the  advance  of  years  had  inspired  with  suck 
a  share  of  passive  hospitality,  that,  after  mutual  explanation  and  remon- 
strance in  the  shape  of  some  growling,  they  admitted  Wasp,  who  had 
hitherto  judged  it  safe  to  keep  beneath  his  master's  chair,  to  a  share  of  a 
dried  wedder's  skin,  which,  with  the  wool  uppermost  and  unshorn,  qprved 
«Jl  the  purposes  of  a  Bristol  hearth-rug. 

The  active  bustle  of  the  mistress  (so  she  was  called  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  gudewife  in  the  parlour)  had  already  signed  the  fate  of  a  couple  of  fbwts^ 
which,  for  want  of  time  to  drees  them  otherwise,  soon  appeared  reeking 
from  the  gridironr-or  brander,  as  Mrs.  Dinmont  d^iominated  it  A  hitp 
piece  of  eold  beef-ham,  ^SS^*  butter,  cakes,  and  barley-meal  bannocks  in 
plenty,  made  up  the  entertainment,  which  was  to  be  diluted  with  home- 
brewed ale  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  case-bottle  of  brandy.  Few  soldiers 
would  find  fault  with  such  cheer  after  a  day's  hard  exercise,  and  a  skirmish 
to  bout ;  accordingly  Brown  did  great  honour  to  the  eatables.  While  the 
gudewife  partly  aidedt  partly  instructed,  a  great  stout  servant  girl,  with 
eheeks  as  red  as  her  top-knot,  to  remove  the  supper  matters,  and  sapply  sogar 
and  hot  water,  (which,  m  the  damsel's  anxiety  to  gaze  upon  an  actual  hve  cap- 
tain, she  was  in  some  danger  of  forgetting,)  Brown  took  an  opportunity  te 
ask  his  hnst  whether  he  did  not  repent  of  having  neglected  the  gipsy's  hint. 

"Wha  kene?"  answered  he;  *' they're  queer  deevils:  —  maybe  I  might 
just  havtr 'scaped  ae  gang  to  meet  the  other.  And  yet  I'll  no  say  that 
neither ;  for  if  that  nindy  wife  was  coming  to  Charlies-hope,  she  should 
have  a  p4nt  bottle  o'  brandy  and  a  pound  o'  tobacco  to  wear  her  through 
the  winter.    They're  queer  deevils ;  as  my  auld  father  used  to  say— they^ 
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want  where  they're  warst  guided.  After  a',  there's  baith  gade  and  ill 
about  the  npifies." 

This,  ana  some  other  desultory  conyersation,  served  as  a  '*8hoeing-hom** 
to  draw  on  another  cup  of  ale  and  another  ckeerer,  as  Dinmont  termed  it  ia 
his  country  phrase,  of  brandy  and  water.  Brown  then  resolotel^r  declined 
all  further  conviviality  for  that  evening,  pleading  his  own  weariness  and 
the  effects  of  the  skirmish,  —  being  well  aware  that  it  would  have  availed 
nothing  to  have  remonstrated  with  his  host  on  the  danger  that  excess  might 
have  occasioned  to  his  own  raw  wound  and  bloody  coxcomb.  A  very  small 
bed-room,  bat  a  very  clean  bed,  received  the  traveller,  and  the  sheets  made 
gumi  the  courteous  vaunt  of  the  hostess,  "  that  they  would  be  as  pleasant  as 
Me  could  find  ony  gate,  for  they  were  washed  wi'  the  fairy-well  water,  and 
bleached  on  the  bonny  white  gowans,  and  bittled  by  Nelly  and  hersell ; 
and  what  could  woman,  if  she  was  a  queen,  do  mair  for  them  ?" 

They  indeed  rivalled  snow  in  whiteness,  and  had,  besides,  a  pleasant  fra* 
grance  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  bleached.  Little  Wasp, 
ailer  licking  his  master's  hand  to  ask  leave,  couched  himself  on  the  coverlet 
at  his  feet ;  and  the  traveller's  senses  were  soon  lost  in  grateful  oblivioo. 


«^«^^N^^^^^^S^I^i^^^^^^^^«^i^^*«^^^^^^^%^^W^fV^ 
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Gire,  fe  Britons,  then. 


Your  vportive  fury,  ptiiie^a,  to  poor 
La— B  Ml  th«  Michtljr  rnbhar  of  tiM  fUd. 
Hin.  ftnm  li«  cruicgf  wimliag  hMintii  anaartlMd, 
Lai  sU  tiiti  Uiander  of  tbm  cbaae  punae. 

THoiiaoN*8  SKASora. 

Bvowif  row  eariv  in  the  morning,  and  walked  out  to  look  at  the  establish- 
in<mt  of  his  new  friend.  All  was  rough  and  neglected  in  the  neighboai<> 
hood  of  the  house ;  —  a  paltry  garden,  no  pains  taken  to  make  the  vicinity 
dry  or  comfortable,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  those  little  neatnesses  which 
give  the  eye  so  much  pleasure  in  looking  at  an  English  farm-house.  There 
were,  notwithstanding,  evident  signs  uuit  this  arose  only  from  want  of 
taste,  or  ignorance,  not  from  poverty,  or  the  negligence  which  attends  it. 
On  the  contrary,  a  noble  cow-house,  well  filled  with  good  milk-cows,  a 
fiBeding-house,  with  ten  bullocks  of  the  most  approved  breed,  a  stable,  with 
two  good  teams  of  horses,  the  appearance  of  domestics,  active,  industrious, 
and  apparently  contented  with  their  lot ;  in  a  word,  an  air  of  liberal  though 
sluttish  plenty  indicated  the  wealthy  farmer.  The  situation  of  the  house 
above  the  river  formed  a  gentle  declivity,  which  relieved  the  inhabitants  of 
the  nuisances  that  might  otherwise  have  stagnated  around  it.  At  a  little 
distance  was  the  whole  band  of  children,  playing  and  building  houses  with 
peats  around  a  huge  doddered  oak-tree,  which  was  called  Charlie's-Bush, 
Irom  some  tradition  respecting  an  old  freebooter  who  had  once  inhabited 
the  spot.  Between  the  iarm-house  and  the  hill-pasture  was  a  deep  morass, 
termed  in  that  oountry  a  slack :  it  had  once  been  the  defence  of  a  fortalice, 
of  which  no  vestiges  now  remained,  but  which  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  the  same  doughty  hero  we  have  now  alluded  to.  Brown  endea- 
voured to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  children  ;  but  "  the  rogues  fled 
&om  hik*!  like  quicksilver,"  though  the  two  eldest  stood  peeping  whon  they 
had  got  to  some  distance.  The  traveller  then  turned  his  course  towards  the 
hill,  crossing  the  aforesaid  swamp  by  a  ranj^e  of  stepping-stones,  neither 
the  breadest  nor  steadiest  that  could  be  imagined.  He  nad  not  climbed  fhr 
^  the  hUl  when  he  met  a  man  descending. 
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He  BOOQ  recognised  his  worthy  host,  though  a  maudt  as  it  is  calltd,  or  • 
^ey  shcpherd's-plaid,  supplied  his  travelling  jockej-coat,  and  a  cap,  faoed 
with  wiid-cat's  fur,  more  commodiously  covered  his  bandaged  head  than  a 
hat  would  have  done.  As  he  appeared  through  the  morning  mist,  Brown, 
accustomed  to  judge  of  men  by  their  thews  and  sinews,  could  not  help 
admiring  his  height,  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  steady  firmness 
of  his  step.  Dinmont  internally  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Brown, 
whose  athletic  form  he  now  perused  somewhat  more  at  leisure  than  he  Iiod 
done  formerly.  After  the  usual  ^etings  of  the  morning,  the  guest  in- 
quired whether  his  host  found  any  inconvenient  consequences  from  the  lart 
night's  affray. 

"  I  had  maist  forgotten't,"  said  the  hardy  Borderer ;  "  but  I  think  this 
morning,  now  that  I  am  fresh  and  sober,  if  you  and  I  were  at  the  Withei^ 
shins'  Latch,  wi'  ilka  anc  a  gude  oak  souple  in  his  hand,  we  wadna  turn 
back,  no  for  half  a  dizzen  o'  yon  scaff-raff.'' ' 

**  But  are  you  prudent,  my  good  sir,"  said  Brown,  "  not  to  take  an  hoar 
or  two's  repose  aher  receiving  such  severe  contusions?" 

"Confusions!"  replied  the  farmer,  lauj^hing  in  derision; — "Lord,  Cap- 
tain, naething  confuses  nyr  head. — I  ance jumped  up  and  laid  the  dogs  on  the 
fox  after  I  had  tumbled  from  the  tap  of  Christenbury  Craig,  and  that  might 
have  confused  me  to  purpose.  Na — naething  confuses  me,  unless  it  be  a 
screed  o'  drink  at  an  orra  time.  Besides,  I  behooved  to  be  round  the  hirsel 
this  morning,  and  see  how  the  herds  were  coming  on — they're  apt  to  be 
negligent  wi'  their  foot-balls,  and  fairs,  and  trysts,  when  ane  s  away.  And 
there  I  met  wi'  Tam  of  Todshaw,  and  a  wheen  o'  the  rest  o'  the  billies  on  the 
water  side ;  they're  a'  for  a  fox-hunt  this  morning  — ye'll  gang  ?  I'll  gie 
ye  Dumple,  and  take  the  brood  mare  mysell." 

"But  I  fear  I  must  leave  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Dinmont,"  replied  Brown. 

**  The  fient  a  bit  o'  that !"  exclaimed  the  Borderer, — "  I'll  no  part  wi'  ye 
at  ony  rate  for  a  fortnight  mair. — Na,  na;  we  dinna  meet  sic  friends  as 
you  on  a  Bewcastle  moss  every  night." 

Brown  had  not  designed  his  ioumey  should  be  a  speedy  one ;  he  there- 
fore readily  compounded  with  this  hearty  invitation,  by  agreeing  to  pass  a 
week  at  Charlies-hope. 

On  their  return  to  the  house  where  the  good-wife  presided  over  an  ample 
breakfast,  she  heard  news  of  the  proposed  fox-hunt,  not  indeed  with  appro- 
bation, but  without  alarm  or  surprise.  "  Dand  I  ye're  the  auld  man  yet ; 
naething  will  make  ye  take  warnmg  till  ye're  brought  hame  some  day  wi* 
your  feet  foremost." 

"  Tut,  lass  I"  answered  Dandle,  "  ye  ken  yoursell  I  am  neyer  a  prin  the 
waur  o'  my  rambles." 

So  saying,  he  exhorted  Brown  to  be  hasty  in  despatching  his  breakfast^ 
as,  "the  frost  having  given  way,  the  scent  would  lie  this  morning  primely.'' 

Out  they  sallied  accordingly  for  Otterscopescaurs,  the  farmer  leading 
the  way.  They  soon  quitted  the  little  valley,  and  involved  themselves 
among  hills  as  steep  as  they  could  be  without  being  precipitous.  The 
sides  often  presented  gullies,  down  which,  in  the  winter  season,  or  afler 
heavy  rain,  the  torrents  descended  with  great  fury.  Some  dappled  mists 
still  floated  along  the  peaks  of  the  hills,  the  remains  of  the  morning  clouds, 
for  the  frost  had  broken  up  with  a  smart  shower.  Through  these  fleecy 
screens  were  seen  a  hundred  little  temporary  streamlets  or  rills,  descending 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  like  silver  threads.  By  small  sheep-tracks  along 
these  steeps,  over  which  Dinmont  trotted  with  the  most  fearless  confidence, 
th^y  at  length  drew  near  the  scene  of  sport,  and  began  to  see  other  men, 
both  on  horse  and  foot,  making  toward  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Brown 
was  puzzling  himself  to  conceive  how  a  fox-chase  could  take  place  among 
hills  where  it  was  barely  possible  for  a  pony,  accustomed  to  the  ground,  to 
trot  alontr,  but  where,  quitting  the  track  for  half  a  yard's  breadth,  tbft 
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ridei  might  either  be  bogged,  or  precipitated  down  the  bank.    This  wondei 
was  not  diminished  when  he  came  to  the  place  jf  action. 

They  had  gradually  ascended  very  high,  and  now  found  themselves  on  s 
moantoin-ridge  overhanging  a  glen  of  great  depth,  but  extremely  narrow. 
Here  the  sportsmen  had  collected,  with  an  apparatus  which  would  have 
shocked  a  member  of  the  Pychely  Hunt ;  for,  the  object  being  the  removal  of 
a  noxious  and  destructive  animal,  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  poor 
Keynard  was  allowed  much  less  fair  play  than  when  pursued  in  lorm 
tlirough  an  open  country.  The  strength  of  his  habitation,  however,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  by  which  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  supplied  what 
was  wanting  in  the  courtesy  of  his  pursuers.  The  sides  of  the  glen  were 
broken  banks  of  earth,  and  rocks  of  rotten  stone,  which  sunk  sheer  down  to 
the  little  winding  stream  below,  affording  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  scathed 
brush-wood,  or  a  patch  of  furze.  Along  the  edges  of  this  ravine,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  was  very  narrow,'  but  of  profound  depth,  the  hunters  on  horse 
and  foot  ranged  themselves ;  almost  every  farmer  had  with  him  at  least  a 
brace  of  large  and  fierce  greyhounds,  of  the  race  of  those  deer-dogs  which 
were  formerly  used  in  that  country,  but  greatly  lessened  in  size  from  being 
crossed  with  the  common  breed.  The  huntsman,  a  sort  of  provincial  officer 
of  the  district,  who  receives  a  certain  supply  of  meal,  and  a  reward  for  every 
fox  he  destroys,  was  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  dell,  whose  echoes  thun- 
dered to  the  chiding  of  two  or  three  brace  of  fox-hounds.  Terriers,  including 
the  whole  generation  of  Pepper  and  Mustard,  were  also  in  attendance,  having 
been  sent  forward  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd.  Mongrel,  whelp,  and  cur 
of  low  degree,  filled  up  the  burden  of  the  chorus.  The  spectators  on  the 
brink  of  tne  ravine,  or  glen,  held  their  greyhounds  in  leash  in  readiness  to 
slip  them  at  the  fox,  as  soon  as  the  activity  of  the  party  below  should  force 
him  to  abandon  his  cover. 

The  scene,  though  uncouth  to  the  eye  of  a  professed  sportsman,  had  some- 
thing in  it  wildly  captivating.  The  shifting  figures  on  the  mountain  ridge, 
bavins  the  sky  ror  their  bacx-ground,  appeared  to  move  in  the  bat.  The 
dogs,  impatient  of  their  restraint,  and  maddened  with  the  baying  beneath, 
f]>rung  here  and  there,  and  strained  at  the  slips  which  prevented  them  from 
joining  their  companions.  Looking  down,  tne  view  was  equally  striking. 
The  thin  mists  were  not  totally  dispersed  in  the  glen,  so  that  it  vras  often 
through  their  gauzy  medium  that  the  eye  strove  to  discover  the  motions  of 
the  hunters  l>eTow.  Sometimes  a  breath  of  wind  m%de  the  scene  visible,  the 
blue  rill  glittering  as  it  twined  itself  through  its  rude  and  solitary  delL 
They  then  could  see  the  shepherds  springing  with  fearless  activity  from  one 
dangerous  point  to  another,  and  cheering  the  dogs  on  the  scent — the  whole 
so  diminished  by  depth  and  distance,  that  they  looked  like  pigmies.  A^in 
the  mists  close  over  them,  and  the  only  signs  of  their  continued  exertions 
are  the  halloos  of  the  men,  and  the  clamours  of  the  hounds,  ascending  as  it 
were  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  When  the  fox,  thus  persecuted  from 
one  strong-hold  to  another,  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  his  valley, 
and  to  break  away  for  a  more  distant  retreat,  those  who  watched  his  motions 
from  the  top  slipped  their  greyhounds,  which,  excelling  the  fox  in  swiftness, 
and  equalling  him  in  ferocity  and  spirit,  soon  brought  the  plunderer  to  his 
life's  end. 

In  this  way,  without  any  attention  to  the  ordinary  rules  and  decorums 
of  sport,  but  apparently  as  much  to  the  gratification  both  of  bipeds  and 
quaorupeds  as  ii  all  due  ritual  had  been  followed,  four  foxes  were  killed 
on  this  active  morning ;  and  even  Brown  himself,  though  he  had  seen  the 
princely  sports  of  India,  and  ridden  a-tiger-hunting  upon  an  elephant  with 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  professed  to  have  received  an  excellent  morning'i 
amupement.  Wh»jn  the  sport  was  given  up  for  the  day,  most  of  the  sports- 
men, according  to  the  established  hospitality  of  the  country,  went  to  dine  al 
Ciiarhes-hope. 

2l 
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D«iUfig  their  ntum  homeward,  Brown  rode  for  a  short  time  bende  dia 
huntsiran.  and  asked  htm  some  questions  concerning  the  mode  in  whicn  ha 
eieroised  his  profession.    The  man  showed  an  unwiUing;ne8s  to  meet  hi« 

Sre,  and  a  disposition  to  be  rid  of  his  company  and  conversation,  for  whidb 
rown  could  not  easily  account.  He  was  a  thin,  dark,  active  fellow,  weU 
framed  for  the  hardy  profession  which  he  exercised.  But  his  face  had  not 
tb*  frankness  of  the  jolly  hunter ;  he  was  downlooked,  embarrassed,  and 
avoided  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked  hard  at  him.  After  some  unimportast 
observations  on  the  success  of  the  day,  Brown  gave  him  a  trifling  gratai^, 
and  rode  on  with  his  landlord.  They  found  the  gudewife  prepared  for  their 
reception ;  the  fold  and  the  poultry-yard  furnished  the  entertainment,  and 
the  Kind  and  hearty  welcome  made  amends  for  all  deftoiencies  in  elegance 
and  fashion. 


€^^in  i^t  '&mnlvi'&hl)f. 


Tk»  Elliola  umI  Anmtranid  dM  og.*««w^ 
'llMjr  yrw  »  gallmit  eonpaay  I 

Ballad  or  Jqukkim  AuornwR^ 

Without  noticing  the  occupations  of  an  intervening  day  or  two,  which, 
as  they  consisted  of  the  ordinary  sylvan  amusements  of  shooting  and 
coursing,  have  nothing  sufficiently  interesting  to  detain  the  reader,  we  pasa 
to  one  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  Scotland,  which  may  be  called  a  sort  of 
salmon-hunting.  This  chase,  in  which  the  fish  is  pursued  and  struck  with 
barbed  spears,  or  a  sort  of  long  shafted  trident,  called  a  waiter,*  is  much 

{>racti8ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  and  in  the  other  salmon  rivers  of  Sco^ 
and.  The  sport  is  followed  by  day  and  night,  but  most  commonly  in  the 
latter,  when  tiie  fish  are  discovered  by  means  of  torches,  or  fire-grates,  filled 
with  blazing  fragments  of  tar-barrcls,  which  shed  a  strong  though  partial 
light  upon  the  water.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  principal  party  were 
embarked  in  a  crazy  boat  upon  a  part  of  the  river  which  was  enlarged  and 
deep<)ned  by  the  restraint  ot  a  mill- wear,  while  others,  like  the  ancient  Bao* 
ohanals  in  their  gambols,  ran  along  the  banks,  brandishing  their  torches 
and  spears,  and  pursuing  the  salmon,  some  of  which  endeavoured  to  escape 
up  the  stream,  wnile  others,  shrouding  themselves  under  roots  of  trees,  frag* 
ments  of  stones,  and  large  rocks,  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  from  the 
researches  of  the  fishermen.  These  the  party  in  the  boat  detected  by  the 
slightest  indications ;  the  twinkling  of  a  nn,  the  rising  of  an  air-bell,  was 
sufficient  to  point  out  to  these  aouroit  sportsmen  in  what  direction  to  use 
their  weapon. 

The  scene  was  inexpressibly  animating  to  those  accustomed  to  it ;  but  as 
Brown  was  not  practised  to  use  the  spear,  he  soon  tired  of  making  eflbrta 
which  were  attended  with  no  other  consequences  than  jarring  his  arms 
against  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  upon  whi'^D,  instead  of  the 
devoted  salmon,  he  often  bestowed  his  blow.  Nor  did  he  relish,  though  he 
concealed  feelings  which  would  not  have  been  undersLDod,  being  quite  so 
near  the  agonies  of  the  expiring  salmon,  as  thev  lay  tupping  about  in  the 
boat,  which  they  moistenea  with  their  bU>od.  lie  therefore  requested  to  be 
put  ashore,  and,  from  the  top  of  a  htughy  or  broken  bank,  enjoved  the  scene 
much  more  to  his  satisfaction.  Often  he  thought  of  his  Criena  Dudley,  the 
artist,  when  he  observed  the  effect  produced  by  the  strong  red  glare  on  ths 

*  Or  Mafpr     The  \om^  speur  is  ossd  for  atriUnv :  bat  there  is  a  shorter,  which  is  CMt  fSnpai  tke  k  aA  «» 
«nlk  whidi  a»  expwnewsed  spmtsinaB  hits  the  fteb  wtth  «iKiilar  dexterity. 
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lomsntic  banks  under  which  the  boat  glided.  Now  the  ngfat  oiminieftMd  tc 
a  distant  star  that  seemed  to  twinkle  on  the  waters,  like  those  whiMi,  at- 
eordinj^  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  the  water-kelpy  sends  for  the  purpost 
of  indicating  the  watery  grave  of  his  Tictims.  Tnen  it  advanced  nearer 
brightening  and  enlarging  as  it  again  approached,  till  the  broad  flickerin| 
flame  rendered  bank,  and  rock,  and  tree,  visible  as  it  passed,  tineing  them 
with  its  own  red  glare  of  dusky  light,  and  resigning  them  ffradually  to  daric* 
ness,  or  to  pale  moonlight,  as  it  receded.  By  this  light  also  were  seen  the 
figures  in  tno  boat,  now  holding  high  their  weapons,  now  stooping  to  strike 
now  standing  upright,  bronzed,  by  the  same  red  gUre,  into  a  colour  which 
mi^t  have  befitted  the  regions  of  Pandemonium. 

Having  amused  himself  for  some  time  with  these  effects  of  light  and  sh»> 
dow.  Brown  strolled  homewards  towards  the  farm-house,  gating  in  his  way 
at  the  persons  engaged  in  the  sport,  two  or  three  of  whom  are  generally 
kept  together,  one  holding  the  torch,  the  others  with  their  spears,  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  light  it  affords  to  strike  their  prey.  As  he  observed 
one  man  Btruggling  with  a  very  weighty  salmon  which  he  had  speared  but 
was  unable  completely  to  raise  fW)m  the  water.  Brown  advancM  close  to 
the  bank  to  see  the  issue  of  his  exertions.  The  man  who  held  the  torch  in 
this  instance  was  the  huntsman,  whose  sulky  demeanour  Brown  had  already 
noticed  with  surprise. 

"  Come  here,  sir  I  come  here,  sir !  look  at  this  ane !  He  turns  up  a  side 
like  a  sow.''  Such  was  the  cry  from  the  assistants  when  some  of  them  ob- 
served Brown  advancing. 

'*  Ground  the  waster  weel,  man  I  -aground  the  waster  weel !  —  hand  him 
down — ye  haena  the  pith  ^  a  catl" — were  the  cries  of  advice,  encourage* 
ment,  and  expostulation,  from  those  who  were  on  the  bank,  to  the  sport»> 
man  engaged  with  the  salmon,  who  stood  up  to  his  middle  in  water,  jingling 
among  broken  ice,  struj^lin^  against  the  lorce  of  the  fish  and  the  strength 
of  the  current,  and  dubious  in  what  manner  he  should  attempt  to  secure 
his  booty.  As  Brown  came  to  the  edge  of  tlie  bank,  he  called  out—'*  Hold 
up  your  torch,  friend  huntsman  V*  for  he  had  already  distinguished  his 
dusxy  features  by  the  strong  li^ht  cast  upon  them  bv  the  blase.  But  the 
fellow  no  sooner  heard  his  voice,  and  saw,  or  rather  concluded,  it  was 
Brown  who  approached  him,  than,  instead  of  advancing  his  light,  he  let  )^ 
drop,  as  if  accidentally,  into  the  water. 

'*  The  deil's  in  Qabriel  V*  said  the  spearlnan,  as  the  fragments  of  {Rowing 
wood  floated  half-biasing,  halfsparkling,  but  soon  extinguished,  down  the 
stream  —  "the  dell's  in  the  man ! — V\\  never  master  him  without  the  light 
—  and  a  braver  kipper,  could  I  but  land  him,  never  reisted  abune  a  pair  o* 
deeks."*  Some  dashed  into  the  water  to  lend  their  assistance,  and  the 
fish,  which  vras  afterwards  found  to  weigh  neariy  thirty  pounds,  was  landed 
in  safety. 

The  behaviour  of  the  huntsman  struck  Brown,  although  he  had  no  recol- 
Isctkie  of  his  face,  nor  could  conceive  why  he  should,  as  it  appeannk  he 
•ridently  did,  shun  his  observation.  Could  it  be  one  of  the  footpfwls  he  had 
encountered  a  few  days  before  ?  The  supposition  was  not  altogether  impro> 
b<hle,  although  unwarranted  by  any  observation  he  was  able  to  make  upon 
the  man's  figure  and  face.  To  be  sure,  the  villains  wore  their  hats  much 
slouched,  and  had  loose  coats,  and  their  size  was  not  in  any  way  so  pecu- 
liarly discriminated  as  to  enable  him  to  resort  to  that  criterion.  He 
resolved  to  speak  to  his  host  Dinmont  on  the  subject,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
concluded  it  were  best  to  defer  the  explanation  until  a  cool  hour  in  the 
morning. 

*  The  clnek  h«re  intimated  to  the  iron  hook,  or  hookt.  dApemline  tram  the  chimney  of  s  &7ottish  oottas*, 
on  whuth  the  pot  ia  sa<«peQded  when  boilinip  The  same  appeiulMre  is  oOen  called  the  crook.  The  wlninii  if 
«ttully  dried  by  hancinf  it  up.  after  beinff  split  and  rubtied  with  lalt.  in  the  smoke  of  the  turf  fira  aboTe  tbt 
Riiwks,  wliere  it  is  said  to  rtiu,  that  prepamtiun  being  act  termed  The  salmon,  thus  preserved  if  eaten  aa  • 
tfelimrv,  umK  tne  name  of  kipper,  a  lazury  tu  which  Dr  Redn]!  hns  (iven  hi*  awiccioa  ■■  ai  lafrrOiaikt  oi 
the  SouUMb  UMkfiML  —  See  the  exotUeat  nofel  entitled  **  Marruft.* 
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The  vportsmen  returned  loaded  yith  fish,  upwardii  of  one  hundred  salmon 
having  been  killed  within  the  range  of  their  sport.  The  best  were  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  principal  farmers,  the  others  divided  among  their  shep- 
herds, cottars,  dependents,  and  others  of  inferior  rank  who  attended.  These 
fish,  dried  in  the  turf  smoke  of  their  cabins,  or  shealings,  formed  a  savoury 
addition  to  the  mess  of  potatoes,  mixed  with  onions,  which  was  the  principiu 
part  of  their  winter  food.  In  the  meanwhile  a  liberal  distribution  of  ale 
and  whisky  was  made  amone  them,  besides  what  was  called  a  kettle  of  fish, 
— ^two  or  three  salmon,  namely,  plunged  into  a  cauldron,  and  boiled  for  their 
supper.  Brown  accompanied  his  jolly  landlord  and  the  rest  of  his  friends 
into  the  large  and  smoky  kitchen,  where  this  savoury  mess  reeked  on  an 
oaken  table,  massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnnie  Armstrong  and  his 
merry-men.  All  was  hearty  cheer  and  huzza,  and  jest  and  clamorous  laughter, 
and  bragging  alternately,  and  raillery  between  whiles.  Our  traveller  looked 
earnestly  around  for  the  dark  countenance  of  the  foz^hunter ;  but  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

At  length  he  hasarded  a  questian  concerning  him.  "That  was  an 
awkward  accident,  my  lads,  of  one  of  jou,  who  dropped  his  torch  in  the 
water  when  his  companion  was  struggling  with  the  large  fish." 

** Awkward!''  returned  a  shepherd,  looking  up,  (the  same  stout  young 
fellow  who  had  speared  the  salmon,)  *'  he  deserved  his  paiks  for't-^to  put 
out  the  light  when  the  fish  was  on  ane's  witters  I  * — Pm  weel  convinced 
Gabriel  dropped  the  roughiesf  in  the  water  on  purpose — he  doesna  like  to 
see  onybody  do  a  thing  better  than  himsell." 

'*Ay,"  said  another,  "he's  sair  shamed  o'  himsell,  else  he  would  have 
been  up  here  the  night — Gabriel  likes  a  little  o'  the  gude  thing  as  weel  as 
ony  o'  us." 

"Is  he  of  this  country?"  said  Brown. 

"  Na,  na,  he's  been  but  shortly  in  office ;  but  he's  a  fell  hunter—he's  fraa 
down  the  country,  some  gate  on  the  Dumfries  side." 

"  And  what's  his  name,  pray  V 

"  Gabriel." 

"But  Gabriel  what?" 

"  Oh,  Lord  kens  that ;  we  dinna  mind  folk's  afler-names  mnckle  here,  they 
run  sae  muckle  into  clans." 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  said  an  old  shepherd,  rising  and  speaking  very  slow,  *'  the 
folks  here  about  are  a'  Armstrongs  and  Elliots,  t  and  sic  like— twa  or  three 
given  names — and  so,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  lairds  and  farmers  have  the 
names  of  their  places  that  they  live  at — as  for  example,  Tam  o'  Todshaw, 
Will  o'  the  Flat,  Hobbie  o'  Sorbietrees,  and  our  gooa  master  here,  o'  the 
Charlies-hope. — ^Aweel,  sir,  and  then  the  inferior  sort  o'  people,  ye'll  observe, 
are  kend  by  sorts  o'  by-names  some  o'  them,  as  Glaiket  Christie,  and  the 
Deuke's  Davie,  or  maybe,  like  this  lad  Gabriel,  by  his  employment ;  as  for 
example,  Tod  Gabbie,  or  Hunter  Gabbie.  He's  no  been  lang  here,  sir,  and 
I  dinna  think  onybody  kens  him  by  ony  other  name.  But  it's  no  right  to 
rin  him  doun  ahmt  his  back,  for  he's  a  fell  fox-hunter,  though  he's  maybe 
no  iust  sae  clever  as  some  o'  the  folk  hereawa  wi'  the  waster.'' 

After  some  further  desultory  conversation,  the  superior  sportsmen  retired 

*  The  barhs  of  th«  spear. 

t  When  diy  splintora,  or  bmnchea,  are  OMi  m  foel  to  rapply  the  liffht  fur  bamhur  the  water,  as  h  h  ealWl, 
Umt  are  lenneil,  as  in  the  text,  Ritugfaies.  When  rsfca,  dipped  in  tar.  are  employed,  they  art  called  Hardly 
prxMbly  from  the  French. 


t  The  distinction  of  indiTtdoals  bj  nicknames,  when  thejr  pnwaew  no  pfx>pert7.  is  still  oommon  on  the  Border 
and  indeed  necnrary  fntm  the  numlter  of  persons  havinf  the  same  name.  In  the  small  villaite  of  Ui> 
Btrather.  in  Kozbunrhshirp,  there  dwelt,  in  tne  niemnry  iif  nuin,  fniir  inhabitants,  called  Andrew,  or  Dandtm 
Oliver.  Tiiey  were  distinsuished  as  Dandie  liInsKii-ipite.  Dandie  Wnssil-sate,  Dandie  I'hamI  iv,  and  Umdie 
Dumbie.  1'be  two  first  had  their  o>mtt«  fnmi  iivinx  eaKtward  and  WKKtwiird  in  the  street  of  tht  villoge;  the 
third  frtiin  Munethinc  peculiar  m  the  conformation  of  his  thumb;  the  fourth  from  his  taciturn  t  abits. 

It  is  told  SM  n  well-known  Jest,  that  a  iMiVfrar-wuinati.  repulsed  from  lUnn  to  door  as  she  sok  ated  qaarten 
UiroUj^h  a  villace  of  Annandale,  asked,  in  her  despair,  if  there  were  no  Christians  in  the  pla^p     To  which  the 
hearers, concludinf  that  she  inquired  fi>r  sonie  perMvis  so  samamed.  answered,  "Na,  na,  thfM »  •!«  umt  t^tam 
tians  here:  we  are  a*  Johnstooea  and  Janlines." 
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Id  conclade  the  evening  after  their  own  manner,  leaving  the  others  to  enjoT 
themselves,  unawed  by  their  presence.  That  evening,  like  all  those  whicn 
Brown  had  passed  at  Charlies-hope,  was  spent  in  much  innocent  mirth  and 
conviviality.  The  latter  misht  have  approached  to  the  verge  of  riot,  bat  for 
the  good  woman  ;  for  several  of  the  neighbouring  mistresses  (a  phrase  of  a 
signification  how  different  from  what  it  bears  in  more  fashionable  life  1) 
hful  assembled  at  Charlies-hope  to  witness  the  event  of  this  memorable 
evening.  Finding  the  punch-bowl  was  so  often  replenished,  that  there  was 
some  danger  of  Uieir  gracious  presence  being  forgotten,  they  rushed  in 
valorously  upon  the  recreant  revellers,  headed  by  our  good  mistress  AlUe, 
so  that  Venus  speedily  routed  Bacchus.  The  fiddler  and  piper  next  made 
tlieir  appearance,  and  the  best  part  of  the  night  was  gallantly  consumed  in 
dancing  to  their  music. 

An  otter-hunt  the  next  day,  and  a  bad^r-baiting  the  day  afler,  consumed 
the  time  merrily. — I  hope  our  traveller  will  not  sink  in  the  reader's  estima 
tion,  sportsman  though  he  may  be,  when  I  inform  him,  that  on  this  last 
occasion,  after  voung  Pepper  had  lost  a  fore-foot,  and  Mustard  the  second 
had  been  nearly  throttled,  he  begged,  as  a  particular  and  personal  favour 
of  Mr.  Dinmont,  that  the  poor  badger,  who  nad  made  so  gallant  a  defence, 
should  be  permitted  to  retire  to  his  earth  without  farther  molestation. 

The  farmer,  who  would  probably  have  treated  this  request  with  supreme 
contempt  had  it  come  from  anv  other  person,  was  contentcKi,  in  Brown's  case, 
to  express  the  utter  extremity  of  his  wonder.  "  Weel,"  he  said,  "  that's 
queer  aneugH ! — But  since  ye  take  his  part,  deil  a  tyke  shall  meddle  wi'  him 
mair  in  my  day — we'll  e'en  mark  him,  and  ca'  him  the  Captain's  brock — and 
I'm  sure  I'm  glad  I  can  do  ony thing  to  oblige  you — but.  Lord  save  us,  to 
care  about  a  brock  V 

After  a  week  spent  in  rural  sport,  and  distinguished  by  the  most  frank 
attentions  on  the  part  of  his  honest  landlord.  Brown  bade  aaicu  to  the  banks 
of  the  Liddel,  and  the  hospitality  of  Charlies-hope.  The  children,  with  all 
of  whom  he  had  now  become  an  intimate  and  a  favourite,  roared  manfully 
in  full  chorus  at  his  departure,  and  he  was  obliged  to  promise  twenty  times, 
that  he  would  soon  return  and  play  over  all  their  favourite  tunes  upon  the 
flajgeolet  till  they  had  got  them  bv  heart.  *'  Come  back  again.  Captain," 
said  one  little  sturdy  fellow,  "  and  Jenny  will  be  your  wife."  Jenny  was 
about  eleven  years  old :  she  ran  and  hid  herself  behind  her  mammy. 

"  Captain,  come  back,"  said  a  little  fat  roll-about  girl  of  six,  holding  her 
mouth  up  to  be  kissed,  "  and  I'll  be  your  wife  my  ainsell." 

"  They  must  be  of  harder  mould  than  I,"  thought  Brown,  "  who  could 
part  from  so  many  kind  hearts  with  indifference."  The  good  dame  too, 
with  matron  modesty,  and  an  affectionate  simplicity  that  marked  the  olden 
time,  offered  her  cheek  to  the  departing  guest — *'  It's  little  the  like  of  us  can 
do,"  she  said,  "  little  indeed — but  yet — if  there  was  but  onything" 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dinmont,  you  embolden  me  to  make  a  request-* 
would  you  but  have  the  kindness  to  weave  me,  or  work  me,  just  such  a  grey 
j>laid  as  the  goodman  wears  ?"  He  had  learned  the  language  and  feelings 
of  the  country  even  during  the  short  time  of  his  residence,  and  was  aware 
)f  the  pleasure  the  request  would  confer. 

**  A  toit  o'  woo'  would  be  scarce  amang  us,"  said  the  gudewife,  brighten- 
ing,  **  if  ye  shouldna  hae  that,  and  as  gude  a  twcel  as  ever  cam  aff  a  pirn. 
I'll  speak  to  Johnnie  Goodsire,  the  weaver  at  the  Castleton,  the  morn.  Fare 
ye  weel,  sir ! — and  may  ye  be  just  as  happy  yoursell  as  ye  like  to  see  a'  body 
else — and  that  would  be  a  sair  wish  to  some  folk." 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  our  traveller  left  his  trusty  attendant 
Wasp  to  be  a  guest  at  Charlies-hope  for  a  season.  He  foresaw  that  he  micrht 
prove  a  troublesome  attendant  in  the  event  of  his  being  in  any  situation 
where  secrecy  and  concealment  might  be  necessary.    He  was  therefore  coik- 

2l2 
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■ifrned  to  the  oare  of  the  eldest  boy,  who  promised,  in  the  wwds  of  the  old 
■oog,  that  he  should  haye 

A  bitoT  hte  mpmr.  a  Mt  of  ha  bad. 

and  that  he  should  be  engaged  in  none  of  those  perilous  pastimes  in  which 
the  race  of  Mustard  and  Pepper  had  suffered  frequent  mutilation.  Brown 
now  prepared  for  his  journey,  having  taken  a  temporary  farewell  of  his  trus^ 
Irltle  companion. 

There  is  an  odd  prejudice  in  these  hills  in  farour  of  riding.  Every  farmer 
rides  well,  and  riaes  the  whole  day.     Probably  the  extent  of  their  large 

Sasture  farms,  and  the  necessity  of  surveying  them  rapidly,  first  introduced 
lis  custom  ;  or  a  Terr  zealous  antiquary  might  derive  it  from  the  times  of 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  when  twenty  thousand  horsemen  assembled 
at  the  light  of  the  beacon-fires.*  But  the  truth  is  undeniable ;  they  like  to 
be  on  horseback,  and  can  be  with  difficulty  convinced  that  any  one  chooses 
walking  from  other  motives  than  those  of  convenience  or  necessity. 
Accordingly,  Dinmont  insisted  upon  mounting  his  guest,  and  accompa- 
nying him  on  horseback  as  far  as  tne  nearest  town  in  Dumfries-shire,  where 
he  bad  directed  his  baggage  to  be  sent,  and  from  which  he  proposed  to 

Sursue  his  intended  journey  towards  Woodboume,  the  residence  of  Julia 
[annering. 
Upon  the  way  he  questioned  his  companion  concerning  the  character  of 
the  fox-hunter;  but  gained  little  information,  as  he  had  been  called  to  that 
office  while  Dinmont  was  making  the  round  of  the  Highland-  fairs.  "  He 
was  a  shake-rag  like  fellow,"  he  said,  "and,  he  dared  to  say,  had  gipsy 
blood  in  his  veins ;  but  at  ony  rate,  he  was  nane  o'  the  smacks  that  had  been 
on  their  quarters  in  the  moss — he  would  ken  them  weel  if  he  saw  them 
again.  There  are  some  no  bad  folk  amang  the  gipsies  too,  to  be  sic  a  gang,'' 
added  |>andie ;  *'  if  ever  I  see  that  auld  randle-tree  of  a  wife  ag^in,  I'll  gie 
her  something  to  buy  tobacco — I  have  a  great  notion  she  meant  me  very 
fair  after  a'." 

When  they  were  about  finally  to  part,  the  good  farmer  held  Brown  long 
by  the  hand,  and  at  length  said,  *'  Captain,  the  woo's  sae  weel  up  the  year» 
that  it's  paid  a'  the  rent,  and  we  have  naething  to  do  wi'  the  rest  o'  the  sillef 
when  Ailie  has  had  her  new  gown,  and  the  bairns  their  bits  o'  duds — now 
I  was  thinking  of  some  safe  hand  to  put  it  into,  for  it's  ower  muckle  to  ware 
on  brandy  and  sugar — now  I  have  heard  that  you  army  gentlemen  can 
sometimes  buy  yoursells  up  a  step;  and  if  a  hundred  or  twa  would  help  ye  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  bit  scrape  o'  your  pen  would  be  as  good  to  me  as  the 
siller,  and  ye  might  just  take  yere  ain  time  o'  settling  it — it  wad  be  a  great 
convenience  to  me."  Brown,  ^ho  felt  the  full  delicacy  that  wished  to 
disguise  the  conferring  an  obligation  under  the  show  of  asking  a  favour, 
thanked  his  grateful  friend  most  heartily,  and  assured  him  he  would  have 
recourse  to  his  purse,  without  scruple,  should  circumstances  ever  render  it 
eonvenient  for  him.  And  thus  they  parted  with  many  expressions  of  mutual 
regard. 

*  It  woiiM  Iw  aflbetation  to  alter  thin  reference.  Bat  the  reader  will  ondemtand,  that  it  waa  msrrtad  la 
teep  op  the  autlMir'a  inannuin,  as  he  wae  ml  Ukeljr  to  be  aoaiiected  of  quotiaf  hia  own  works.  Tku  «irl»* 
latK-n  m  alio  apphoabie  to  one  or  t«m>  auBikr  paasagei,  in  thia  awl  lb*  etbar  aovala  unraduead  te  Um  ««. 
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Cjiojittr  tjie  Cintntii-ltotntlr. 

If  thott  hMt  aaj  love  of  iMrqf  ia  tkM^ 
Tura  UM  apon  my  faoe,  that  I  may  dw. 

JOAVXA  BAn.i.i». 

Our  tray^IIer  hired  a  post-chaise  at  the  place  where  he  Bepatafed  from 
Dinraont,  nith  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Kippletringan,  there  to  inquiro 
into  the  state  of  tne  ramily  at  Woodboume,  oefore  he  should  yentare  to 
make  his  presence  in  the  country  known  to  Miss  Mannerin?.  The  6tage 
was  a  lone  one  of  eighteen  or  twentj  miles,  and  the  road  lay  across  the 
country.  To  add  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  journey,  the  snow  began  to 
fall  pretty  quickly.  The  postilion,  however,  proceeded  on  his  journey  for 
a  good  many  miles,  without  expressing  doubt  or  hesitation.  It  was  not 
until  the  night  was  completely  set  in,  that  he  intimated  his  apprehensions 
whether  he  was  in  the  right  road.  The  increasing  snow  rendered  this 
intimation  ?p.eher  alarming,  for  as  it  drove  full  in  the  lad's  face,  and  la^ 
whitening  all  around  him,  it  served  in  two  different  ways  to  confuse  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  his  recovering  the' 
right  track.  Brown  then  himself  got  out  and  looked  round,  not,  it  may 
well  be  imagined,  from  any  better  hope  than  that  of  seeing  some  house  at 
which  he  might  make  inquiry.  But  none  appeared  —  he  could  therefore 
only  tell  the  lad  to  drive  steadily  on.  The  ruad  on  which  they  were,  ran 
thtfrngh  plantations  of  considerable  extent  and  depth,  and  the  traveller 
th''  rerore  conjectured  that  there  must  be  a  gentleman's  house  at  no  great 
di  i'Ance.  At  length,  ailer  struggling  wearily  on  for  about  a  mile,  the  poRt- 
hjf  stopped,  and  protested  his  horses  would  not  budge  a  foot  farther ;  "  but 
h*i  saw,''  he  said,  '*  a  light  among  the  trees,  which  must  proceed  from  a 
house ;  the  onlj  way  was  to  inquire  the  road  there.''  Accordingly,  he  dis> 
mounted,  heavily  encumbered  with  a  long  great-coat  and  a  pair  of  boots 
which  might  have  rivalled  in  thickness  the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax.  As 
in  this  guise  he  was  plodding  forth  upon  his  voyage  of  discovery.  Brown's 
impatience  prevailed,  and,  jumping  out  of  the  carriage,  he  desired  the  lad 
to  stop  where  he  was,  by  the  horses,  and  he  would  himself  go  to  the  house 
—  a  command  which  the  driver  most  joyfully  obeyed. 

Our  traveller  groped  along  the  side  of  the  enclosure  from  which  the  light 
glimmered;  in  order  to  find  some  mode  of  approaching  in  that  direction, 
and  after  proceeding  for  some  space,  at  length  found  a  stile  in  the  hedge, 
and  a  pathway  leading  into  the  plantation,  which  in  that  place  was  of  great 
extent.  This  promised  to  lead  to  the  light  which  was  the  object  of  his 
search,  and  accordingly  Brown  proceeded  in  that  direction,  but  soon  totally 
lost  sight  of  it  among  the  trees.  The  path,  which  at  first  seemed  broad  and 
well  marked  by  the  opening  of  the  wood  through  which  it  winded,  was  now 
less  easily  distinguishable,  although  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  affbrde  I 
some  reflected  light  to  assist  his  search.  Directing  himself  as  much  as 
possible  through  the  more  open  parts  of  the  wood,  he  proceeded  almost  a 
mile  without  either  recovering  a  view  of  the  light,  or  seeing  anything  resem- 
bling a  habitation.  Still,  however,  he  thought  it  best  to  persevere  in  that 
direction.  It  must  surely  have  been  a  light  in  the  hut  of  a  forestt'r,  for  it 
shone  too  steadily  to  be  the  glimmer  of  an  iffnis  JcUuus.  The  ground  at 
length  became  broken,  and  declined  rapidly;  and  although  Brown  con- 
ceived he  still  moved  along  what  had  once  at  least  been  a  pathway,  it  was 
now  very  unequal,  and  the  snow  concealing  those  breaches  and  inequalities, 
che  traveller  had  one  or  two  falls  in  consequence.  He  began  now  to  think 
of  turning  back,  especially  as  the  falling  snow,  which  his  impatience  had 
^tbfTto  prevented  his  attMiding  to^  was  coming  on  thicker  and  fiirter 
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Willin?,  however,  to  make  a  last  effort,  he  still  adyunced  a  little  wtkj 
wheriy  to  his  greilt  delight,  he  beheld  the  light  opposite  at  no  great  distance 
and  apparently  upon  a  level  with  him.  lie  quickly  found  that  this  List 
appearance  was  deception,  for  the  ground  continued  so  rapidly  to  sink,  as 
made  it  obvious  there  was  a  deep  dell,  or  ravine  of  some  kind,  between  him 
and  the  object  of  his  search.  "  laking  every  precaution  to  preserve  his  foot- 
ing, he  continued  to  descend  until  he  reached  the  bottom  of  a  very  stet^p 
and  narrow  glen,  through  which  winded  a  small  rivulet,  whose  course  wm 
then  almost  choked  with  snow.  lie  now  found  himself  embarrassed  among 
the  ruins  of  cottages,  whose  black  gables,  rendered  more  distinguish. ole 
by  tlie  contrast  with  the  whitened  surface  from  which  they  rose,  were  still 
ttanding ;  the  side-walls  had  lone  since  given  way  to  time,  and,  piled  in 
shapeless  heaps,  and  covered  wiUi  snow,  offered  n^uent  and  embarnvss^ 
ing  obstacles  to  our  traveller's  progress.  Still,  however,  he  persevered  — 
crossed  the  rivulet,  not  without  some  trouble,  and  at  length,  by  exc^rtioiis 
which  became  both  painful  and  perilous,  ascended  its  opposite  and  very 
rugged  bank,  until  he  came  on  a  level  with  the  building  from  which  the 
gleam  proceeded. 

It  was  difficult,  especially  by  so  imperfect  a  light,  to  discover  the  nature 
of  this  edifice ;  but  it  seemed  a  square  building  of  small  size,  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  totally  ruinous.  It  had,  perhaps,  been  the  abode,  in 
former  times,  of  some  lesser  proprietor,  or  a  place  of  strength  and  conceal- 
ment in  case  of  need  for  one  of  greater  importance.  But  only  the  lower 
vault  remained,  the  arch  of  which  formed  the  roof  in  the  present  state  of 
the  building.  Brown  first  approached  the  place  from  whence  the  light 
proceeded,  which  was  a  long  narrow  slit  or  loophole,  such  as  usuall;^  are  to 
ue  found  in  old  castles.  Impelled  by  curiosity  to  reconnoitre  the  interior 
of  this  strange  place  before  he  enterea.  Brown  ^azed  in  at  this  aperture.  A 
scene  of  greater  desolation  could  not  well  be  unagined.  There  was  a  fire 
upon  the  floor,  the  smoke  of  which,  aHer  circling  through  the  apartment, 
escaped  by  a  hole  broken  in  the  arch  above.  The  walls,  seen  by  this  smoky 
"ght,  had  the  rude  and  waste  appearance  of  a  ruin  of  three  centuries  old 
fct  least.  A  cask  cr  two,  with  some  broken  boxes  and  packages,  lay  about 
the  place  in  confusion.  But  the  inmates  chiefly  occupied  Brown's  attention. 
Upon  a  lair  composed  of  straw,  with  a  blanket  stretched  over  it,  lay  a  figure, 
so  still,  that,  except  that  it  was  not  dressed  in  the  ordinary  habiliments  of 
the  grave,  Brown  would  have  concluded  it  to  be  a  corpse.  On  a  steadier 
view  he  perceived  it  was  only  on  the  point  of  becoming  so,  for  he  heard  one 
or  two  ot  those  low,  deep,  and  hard-drawn  sighs,  that  precede  dissolution 
when  the  frame  is  tenacious  of  life.  A  female  figure,  dressed  in  a  long 
cloak,  sate  on  a  stone  by  this  miserable  couch ;  her  elbows  rested  upon  her 
knees,  and  her  face,  averted  from  the  light  of  an  iron  lamp  beside  her,  was 
bent  upon  that  of  the  dving  person.  She  moistened  his  mouth  from  time 
to  time  with  some  'liquid,  and  between  whiles  sung,  in  a  low,  monotonous 
cadence,  one  of  those  prayers,  or  rather  spells,  which,  in  some  parts  of  ^cot- 
land,  and  the  north  of  England,  are  used  bv  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  to  «pced 
the  passage  of  a  parting  spirit,  like  the  tolling  of  the  bell  m  catholic  days. 
Slie  accompaniea  this  dismal  sound  with  a  slow  rocking  motion  of  her 
I)ody  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  keep  time  with  her  song.  The  words  ran  nearly 
thus :  — 


Waatod.  wflsry.  whenftira  itanr, 

sad 


elayf 


Wrexllin^  thus  with  earth 
Prom  the  bmly  mm  away  ;— 

Hark  I  tha  masa  ia  aingiiic. 


Prom  thee  doffthv  moital  weed, 
Murr  MdUier  he  tliy  s{m*mI. 
Sain'ta  to  help  thett  at  thv  need  ;— 
Hark  I  the  knell  i>  riiupng. 


Fear  not  anow-drift  dririnir  flut, 
Sleet  nr  hail,  or  levin  binat: 
S<ion  the  ihroad  shall  lap  thee  fiuH, 
Aad  the  aleep  he  on  thee  caat 

That  ahall  ne'er  know  wakfof 

Haste  thee  haste  thee,  to  he  gone,— 
Eurth  flit.  lut.  anJ  time  drawa  on. 
Gasp  thy  S^p.  und  gnum  thy  (troaa. 

Day  ia  near  the  braaKiiiC 


Tho  songtress  paused,  and  was  answered  by  one  or  two  deep  and  boU>w 
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groans,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  agony  of  the  mortal  strife. 
'*  It  will  not  be,"  she  muttered  to  herself;  **  he  cannot  pass  away  with  that 
on  h]«'  mind  —  it  tethers  him  here  — 

Heairen  cannot  abide  it. 
Earth  refuaea  to  hide  it* 

I  must  open  the  door ;"  and  rising,  she  faced  towards  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, obBerving  heedfully  not  to  turn  back  her  head,  and,  withdrawing  a 
bolt  or  two,  (for,  notwithstanding  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  place,  tli» 
door  wa£  cautiously  secured,)  she  lifted  the  latch,  saying. 

Open  lock  —  eml  atrife. 
Cuine  dwath,  and  pnaa  Ufa. 

Brown,  who  had  by  this  time  moTed  from  his  post,  stood  before  her  as  slif 
opened  the  door.  She  stepped  back  a  pace,  and  he  entered,  instantly  recog- 
nising, but  with  no  comfortable  sensation,  the  same  gipsv  woman  whom  he 
had  met  in  Bewcastle.  She  also  knew  him  at  once,  and  her  attitude,  figure, 
and  the  anxiety  of  her  countenance,  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  well- 
disposed  ogress  of  a  fairy  tale,  warning  a  stranger  not  to  enter  the  danger- 
ous castle  of  her  husband.  The  first  words  she  spoke  (holding  up  her  hands 
in  a  reproving  manner)  were,  "  Said  I  not  to  ye,  Make  not,  meddle  not?  — 
Beware  of  the  redding  straiklf  you  are  come  to  no  house  o'  fair-strae 
death."  So  saying,  she  raised  the  lamp,  and  turned  its  light  on  the  dying 
man,  whose  rude  and  harsh  features  were  now  convulsed  with  the  last 
agony.  A  roll  of  linen  about  his  head  was  stained  with  blood,  which  had 
soaked  also  through  the  blankets  and  the  straw.  It  was,  indeed,  under  no 
natural  disease,  that  the  wretch  was  suffering.  Brown  started  back  from 
this  horrible  object,  and,  turning  to  the  gipsy,  exclaimed,  *' Wretched 
woman,  who  has  done  this  ?" 

**  They  that  were  permitted,"  answered  Meg  Merrilies,  while  she  scanned 
with  a  close  and  keen  glance  the  features  of  Uie  expiring  man.  —  **  lie  has 
had  a  sair  struggle  —  but  it's  passing :  I  kenn'd  he  would  pass  when  you 
came  in.  —  That  was  the  death-ruckle  —  he's  dead." 

Sounds  were  now  heard  at  a  distance,  as  of  voices.  **  They  are  coming," 
said  she  to  Brown  ;  "  you  are  a  dead  man,  if  ye  had  as  mony  lives  as  hairs." 
Brown  eagerly  looked  round  for  some  weapon  of  defence.  There  was  none 
near.  lie  then  rushed  to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  plunging  among 
the  trees,  and  making  his  escape  by  flight,  from  what  he  now  esteemed  a 
den  of  murderers,  but  Merrilies  held  him  with  a  masculine  grasp.  "  Here," 
she  said,  **here  —  be  still,  and  you  are  safe  —  stir  not,  whatever  you  see  or 
hear,  and  nothing  shall  befal  you." 

*  111*  niyaterlnua  riica  in  whioh  JiXeff;  Merrilies  ia  demribed  aa  encaxinjt.  belong  to  her  rharacter  aa  a  queeu 
of  her  rvcA.  All  know  that  ftifMtes  in  every  country  ciMim  onqontntanoe  wiili  the  riH  of  lt>rtane-t«niiif :  but, 
aa  is  oHen  the  ewe.  tliev  are  liable  to  the  sitperititiona  of  which  they  avail  themaelvea  in  uthenk  The  mr- 
renpondent  nf  Black wutiiil,  quoled  in  the  Intnid action  to  this  Tale,  gives  os  some  infonualiou  on  tlie  subject 
of  their  creduliry. 

"  I  litivn  evnr  aiiderstood.'*  he  says,  ypeakinR  of  the  Veiholm  iripsies,*'  that  they  are  extremelf  sopersti'.iona 
—carefully  ntitirtng  the  foruiaiittn  of  the  clunds,  the  flieht  of  panicular  birds,  ami  the  Mougkmg  n(  the  w  .ndn, 
before  Htt^'mMtinK  uny  enterprise.  'I'hm'  have  het^n  known  for  sevemi  sticresaive  daya  to  tuni  biick  with  rheir 
londetl  carts,  asses,  and  children,  on  meetini^  with  |ier)wiiis  whom  they  otuisidered  of  unlucky  itopeci:  nor  do 
thwy  ever  proceed  on  'heir  summer  percf^niMtions  without  some  ^ropit ions  omen  nf  (heir  forlnnute  re tiini. 
Thfy  hIs(i  hum  the  riothps  of  thfirilead.  not  so  much  from  any  upprehen^iou  of  infection  heinf  onminuui- 
ea'e<l  by  iliem.  as  the  conviction  that  the  very  circumotance  of  wennnK  them  would  shorten  the  davs  of  ihetr 
liviner.  They  likfwiae  cjirr fully  wsich  the  corpse  by  niKbt  and  day  till  the  lime  of  intennent,  and  roncciv 
that  'the  ded  tinkles  at  the  lykewake*  of  thise  who  felt  in  tlieir  dead-throw, Um  affouies  and  terrors  ut 
remorKe.** 

'rii"!«e  nutiom  are  not  peculiar  to  the  inpaiea ;  but  having  been  once  (renerally  entertained  amonir  the  Scot- 
tish common  people,  are  now  only  found  anion?  tlMis**  wiui  are  iht*  inost  rude  in  their  hnbita.  and  mw,t  devoid 
nf  iiiNiruciiini.  The  popnlur  idea,  thut  the  pro'raitted  stnigsle  between  life  aud  death  is  psinfiiily  pndoiieed 
by  kee|>iiiic  the  door  of  liie  apfirtint-nt  shut,  whm  recKivi^d  as  certniii  by  i  he  sup^ratiiioits  eld  of  iy-otland.  But 
nei'hiT  w:is  it  lo  Iw  thniwn  wide  op^-n  To  lenve  the  door  ajar,  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  old  rroiies  wiif 
•mlemtood  the  mvstenes  i>f  deaihheds  and  lykewakes  In  that  rase,  thtre  was  room  for  the  imprisoned 
■pint  to  e>caiie ;  and  yet  an  olMtnrle.  we  have  iieen  assured,  Wiis  offered  to  the  enirance  of  any  fngliiful  fon> 
which  mifht  otherwise  mtrwle  itkelf  'I  lie  threshold  of  a  habil^ition  was  in  some  luirt  a  sacred  limit,  and  thi 
Buii^ect  of  much  aoperstiiiun.  A  bride,  even  lo  this  day,  is  alwuys  Itfted  over  it  — a  rule  derived  apparenUf 
tTGni  the  Ron  -Mta. 

,f  The  tr'*ums  straik  aamely,  a  blow  received  by  a  D^ace- maker  who  interferes  betwiit  two  combe taats 
•o  KM*  or  aapante  them,  m  pruverbiuUy  snid  lo  be  the  Uitiat  danKerous  blow  a  laaa  can  receive 
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Brown,  in  these  desperate  circunistances,  remembered  this  woman's  inti* 
nation  formerly,  and  thought  he  had  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  obeying 
her.  She  caused  him  to  couch  down  among  a  parcel  of  straw  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  apartment  from  the  corpse,  covered  him  carefully,  and  flung 
over  him  two  or  three  old  sacks  which  lay  about  the  place.  Anxious  to 
observe  what  was  to  happen,  Brown  arranged,  as  sofUy  as  he  could,  the 
means  of  peeping  from  under  the  coverings  b^  which  he  was  hidden,  and 
awaited  with  a  uirobbing  heart  the  issue  of  this  strange  and  most  unplea- 
sant adventure.  The  old  gipsy,  in  the  mean  time,  set  about  arranging  the 
dead  body,  composing  its  limos,  and  straightening  the  arms  by  it«  side. 
"  Best  to  do  this,"  she  muttered,  *'  ere  he  stiffen."  She  placed  on  the  dead 
man's  breast  a  trencher,  with  salt  sprinkled  upon  it,  set  one  candle  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  feet  of  the  body,  and  lighted  both.  Then  she 
resumed  her  song,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  those  whose  voices  had 
been  heard  without 

Brown  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one ;  but  he  was  also  a  man,  and  at 
this  moment  his  fears  mastered  his  courage  so  completely,  that  the  cold 
drops  burst  out  from  every  pore.  The  idea  of  being  dn^Sgod  out  of  his 
miserable  concealment  by  wretches  whose  trade  was  that  ofmidnight  mur- 
der, without  weapons  or  the  slightest  means  of  defence,  except  entreaties 
which  would  be  only  their  sport,  and  cries  for  help  which  could  never  reach 
other  ear  than  their  own  —  his  safety  entrusted  to  the  precarious  compassion 
of  a  being  associated  with  these  felons,  and  whose  trade  of  rapine  and 

imposture  must  have  hardened  her  against  evenr  human  feeling the 

bitterness  of  his  emotions  almost  choked  him.     He  endeavoured  to  read  in 
her  withered  and  dark  countenance,  as  the  lamp  threw  its  light  upon  her 
features,  something  that  promised   those  feelings  of  compassion,  which 
females,  even  in  their  most  degraded  state,  can  seldom  altogether  smother 
There  was  no  such  touch  of  humanity  about  this  woman.     The  interest 
whatever  it  was,  that  determined  her  in  his  favour,  arose  not  from  the  im 
pulse  of  compassion,  but  from  some  internal,  and   probably  capricious^ 
association  of  feelings,  to  which  he  had  no  clew.    It  rested,  perhaps,  on  a 
fancied  likeness,  such  as  Lady  Macbeth  found  to  her  father  in  the  keeping 
monarch.    Such  were  the  reflections  that  passed  in  rapid  succession  through 
Brown's  mind  as  he  gazed  from  his  hiding-place  upon  this  extraordinary 
personage.  ,  Meantime  the  ^ang  did  not  yet  approach,  and  he  was  almost 
prompted  to  resume  his  original  intention  of  attempting  an  escape  from 
the  hut,  and  cursed  internally  his  own  irresolution,  wnich  had  consented  to 
his  being  cooped  up  where  he  had  neither  room  for  resistance  nor  flight 

Meg  Merrilies  seemed  equally  on  the  watch.  She  bent  her  ear  to  every 
sound  that  whistled  round  the  old  walls.  Then  she  turned  again  to  the 
dead  body,  and  found  something  new  to  arrange  or  alter  in  its  position. 
'*]Ie's  a  bonny  corpse,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "and  weel  worth  the 
streaking." — And  in  this  dismal  occupation  she  appeared  to  feel  a  sort  of 
professional  pleasure,  entering  slowly  into  all  the  minutise,  as  if  with  the 
skill  and  feelings  of  a  connoisseur.  A  long  dark-coloured  sea-cloak,  which 
she  dragged  out  of  a  comer,  was  disposed  for  a  pall.  The  face  she  lef^ 
bare,  after  closing  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  arrangea  the  capes  of  the  cloak 
so  as  to  hide  the  bloody  bandages,  and  give  the  body,  as  she  muttered,  "  a 
mair  decent  appearance." 

At  once  three  or  four  men,  equally  ruffians  in  appearance  and  dress, 
rushed  into  the  hut  "  Meg,  ye  limb  of  Satan,  how  dare  you  leave  the  door 
open  ?"  was  the  first  salutation  of  the  party. 

"  And  wha  ever  heard  of  a  door  being  barred  when  a  man  was  in  the 
dead-thraw?  —  how  d'ye  think  the  spirit  was  to  get  awa  through  bolta  and 
bars  like  thae?" 

"  Is  he  dead,  then?"  said  one  who  wMit  to  the  side  of  the  oonoh  ^t  look 
at  the  body. 
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**  Ajf  aj — dead  enough/'  said  another — ''hut  here's  what  shall  giro 
Him  a  rousine  lykewake."  So  saying,  he  fetched  a  keg  of  spirits  front  a 
corner,  while  Meg  hastened  to  display  pipeis  and  tobacco.  From  the  activity 
with  which  she  undertook  the  task.  Brown  conceived  eood  hope  of  her 
fidelity  towards  her  guest.  It  was  obvious  that  she  wished  to  engage  the 
ruffians  in  their  debauch,  to  prevent  the  discovery  which  might  take  plaoe^ 
if^  by  accident^  any  of  them  should  approach  too  nearly  the  place  of  Brown't 
ooncealment 


%^^^^  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^i^^^^ 


€^^\tt  tilt  '£intfit^-€tg|t^. 

Nor  bcmrd  nor  gvmcr  own  we  now, 

Nor  roof  nor  latehad  door. 
Nor  kind  nwt«,  bound,  bjr  holjr  tow. 

To  blea  a  goad  mao'k  itorB. 
Noon  lolla  at  in  a  gloomy  dnn. 

And  night  ia  grown  oar  day ; 
UprooM  ye,  then,  my  meny  aionl 

And  ate  it  aa  ye  nay. 

JOAKXA  BaILUB. 

Brown  could  now  reckon  his  foes ;  —  they  were  five  in  number ;  two  of 
them  were  very  powerful  men,  who  appeared  to  be  either  real  seamen,  or 
strollers  who  assumed  that  character ;  the  other  three,  an  old  man  and  two 
lads,  were  slighter  made,  and,  from  their  black  hair  and  dark  complexion, 
seemed  to  belong  to  Meg's  tribe.  They  passed  from  one  to  another  the  cup 
out  of  which  they  drank  their  spirits.  **  Here's  to  his  good  voyage  1"  said 
one  of  the  seamen,  drinking ;  **  a  squally  night  he's  got,  however,  to  drift 
through  the  sky  in." 

We  omit  here  various  execrations  with  which  these  honest  genUemen 
ffarnished  their  discourse,  retaining  only  such  of  their  expletives  as  are 
least  offensive. 

*"A  does  not  mind  wind  and  weather — 'A  has  had  many  a  north-easter 
in  his  day."  * 

"  He  had  his  last  yesterday,"  said  another  grufily ;  **  and  now  old  Meg 
may  pray  for  his  last  fair  wind,  as  she's  oflen  done  before." 

"  rllpray  for  nane  o'  him,"  said  Meg,  "  nor  for  you  neither,  you  randy 
dog.  The  times  are  sair  altered  since  I  was  a  kitchen-mort.*  Men  were 
men  then,  and  fought  other  in  the  open  field,  and  there  was  nae  milling  in 
the  darkmans.f  And  the  gentry  had  kind  hearts,  and  would  have  given 
baith  lap  and  pannelj  to  ony  puir  gipsy;  and  there  was  not  one,  from 
Johnnie  Faa,  the  upright  man,2  to  little  Christie  that  was  in  the  panniers, 
would  cloyed  a  dud  ||  from  them.  But  ye  are  a'  altered  from  the  eude  auld 
rules,  and  no  wonder  that  you  scour  the  cramp-ring,  and  trine  to  the  cheatf 
•ae  often.  Yes,  ye  are  a'  altered  —  you'll  eat  the  woodman's  meat,  drink 
his  drink,  sleep  on  the  strammel  **  in  his  barn,  and  break  his  house  and 
cut  his  throat  for  his  pains  I  There's  blood  on  your  hands,  too,  ye  dogs  — • 
mair  than  ever  came  there  by  fair  fighting.  See  how  ye'U  die  then — lang 
H  was  ere  he  died  —  he  strove,  and  strove  sair,  and  could  neither  die  nor 
live ; — but  you — half  the  country  will  see  how  ye'll  grace  the  woodie." 

The  party  set  up  a  hoarse  laugh  at  Meg's  prophecv. 

*'  What  made  you  come  back  here,  je  auld  beldam  ?"  said  one  of  the 


•  A  K<rt.  ♦  Murder  by  ateht 

*  liqnor  and  <ved.  |T^*  loader  (and  graataat  rarna)  at  tb» 
Sudan  a  rag  1  Got  imiMiaunMl  and  haogad. 
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eipties ;  '*  could  ye  not  have  8taid  where  you  were,  and  spaed  fortonee  tc 
me  Cumberland  flats  ?  —  Bine  out  and  tour,*  ye  auld  devil,  and  see  that 
nobody  has  scented  ;  that's  a' you're  good  for  now." 

"Is  that  a'  I  am  good  for  now?"  said  the  indignant  matron.  "I  was 
good  for  mair  than  that  in  the  great  fight  between  our  folk  and  Patrico 
Salmon's ;  if  I  had  not  helped  Jrou  with  these  very  fambles  (holding  op 
her  hands),  Jean  Baillie  would  have  frammagem'd  you,tye  feckless  jo- 
little !" 

There  was  here  another  laugh,  at  the  expense  of  the  hero  who  had 
received  this  amazon's  assistance. 

"  Here,  mother,"  said  one  of  the  sailors,  **  here's  a  cup  of  the  right  for 
you,  and  never  mind  that  bully-huff." 

Meg  drank  the  spirit8,  and,  withdrawing  herself  from  farther  conver- 
sation, sat  down  before  the  spot  where  Brown  lay  hid,  in  such  a  posture 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to  have  approached  it  without 
her  rising.     The  men,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  disturb  her. 

They  closed  around  the  fire,  and  held  deep  consultation  together ;  but 
the  low  tone  in  which  they  spoke,  and  the  cant  language  which  they  used, 
prevented  Brown  from  understanding  much  of  their  conversation.  He 
fathered  in  general,  that  they  expressed  great  indignation  against  some 
individual.  "  He  shall  have  his  gruel,"  said  one,  and  then  whispered  som^ 
thing  very  low  into  the  ear  of  his  comrade. 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  said  the  other. 

"  Are  you  turned  nen-hearted,  Jack  ?" 

"  No,  by  G — d,  no  more  than  yourself, — but  I  won't; — it  was  somethine 
like  that  stopped  all  the  trade  fineen  or  twenty  years  ago — you  have  heard 
of  the  Loup?" 

"  I  have  heard  him  (indicating  the  corpse  by  a  jerk  of  his  head)  tell 
about  that  job.  G — d,  now  he  used  to  laugh  when  he  showed  us  how  he 
fetched  him  off  the  perch !" 

"  Well,  but  it  did  up  the  trade  for  one  while,"  said  Jack. 

'*  How  should  that  be  ?"  asked  the  surly  villain. 

"Why,"  replied  Jack,  "the  people  got  rusty  about  it,  and  would  not 
deal,  and  they  had  bought  so  many  brooms  t  that" 

"  Well,  for  all  that,"  said  the  other,  "  I  think  we  should  be  down  upon 
the  fellow  one  of  these  darkmans,  and  let  him  get  it  well." 

"  But  old  Meg's  asleep  now,"  said  another ;  "  she  grows  a  driveller,  and 
is  afraid  of  her  shadow.  She'll  sing  out,{  some  of  these  odd-come-shortlies, 
if  you  don't  look  sharp." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  the  old  gipsy  man ;  "  Meg's  true-bred ;  she's  the  lost 
in  the  gane  that  will  start — but  she  has  some  queer  ways,  and  often  cuts 
queer  words. 

With  more  of  this  gibberish,  they  continued  the  conversation,  rendering 
it  thus,  even  to  each  other,  a  dark  obscure  dialect,  eked  out  by  significant 
nods  and  signs,  but  never  expressing  distinctly,  or  in  plain  language,  the 
subject  on  which  it  turned.  At  length  one  of  them,  observing  Meg  was 
still  fa^t  asleep,  or  appeared  to  be  so,  desired  one  of  the  lads  "  to  hand  in 
the  bla/;k  Peter,  that  they  might  flick  it  open."  The  boy  Ftepped  to  the 
door  and  brought  in  a  portmanteau,  which  Brown  instantly  recognised  for 
his  own.  His  thought?  immediately  turned  to  the  unfortunate  lad  he  had 
left  with  the  carriage.  Had  the  ruffians  murdered  him  ?  was  the  horrible 
doubt  that  crossed  his  mind.  The  agony  of  his  attention  grew  yet  keener, 
and  while  the  villains  pulled  out  and  admired  the  different  articles  of  his 
clothes  and  linen,  he  eagerly  listened  for  some  indication  that  might  inti- 
mate the  fate  of  the  postilion.  But  the  ruffians  were  too  much  delighted 
with  their  prize,  and  too  much  busied  in  examining  its  contents,  to  enter 

*  Gu  oat  and  watr.b.  f  Throttled  jroa.  X  Got  bo  many  warrai  U  out. 

I  To  ung  uai.  or  wkuUe  id  t!i«  cage,  ia  when  a  lufoe,  being  apprehended,  pc»achea  against  hik  tximrad** 
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Into  anj  detail  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  acquired  it.  The 
t>onmaiiteau  contained  various  articles  of  apparel,  a  pair  of  pistoU.  a 
leathern  case  with  a  few  papers,  and  some  money,  &c.  Jbc.  At  any  otlier 
time  it  would  have  provoked  Brown  excessively  to  see  the  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  the  thieves  shared  his  property,  and  mode  themselves 
merry  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  But  the  moment  was  too  perilous  to 
admit  any  thoughts  but  what  had  immediate  reference  to  self-preservation. 

After  a  sufficient  scrutiny  into  the  portmanteau,  and  an  equitable  divi> 
fiion  of  its  contents,  the  ruffians  applied  themselves  more  closely  to  the 
serious  occupation  of  drinking,  in  which  tliey  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
sight.  Brown  was  for  some  time  in  great  hopes  that  they  would  drink  so 
deep  as  to  render  themselves  insensible,  when  his  escape  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter.  But  their  dangerous  trade  required  precautions  inconsis- 
tent with  such  unlimited  indulgence,  and  they  stopped  short  on  this  side 
of  absolute  intoxication.  Three  of  them  at  length  composed  themselves  to 
rest,  while  the  fourth  watched.  He  was  relieved  in  this  duty  by  one  of  the 
others,  after  a  vigil  of  two  hours.  When  the  second  watch  had  elapsed, 
the  sentinel  awakened  the  whole,  who,  to  Brown's  inexpressible  relief, 
began  to  make  some  preparations  as  if  for  departure,  bundling  up  the 
various  articles  which  each  had  appropriated.  Still,  however,  there  re- 
mained something  to  be  done.  Two  of  them,  after  some  rummaging,  which 
not  a  little  alarmed  Brown,  produced  a  mattock  and  shovel ;  another  took 
a  pick-axe  from  behind  the  straw  on  which  the  dead  body  was  extended. 
With  these  implements  two  of  them  lefl  the  hut,  and  the  remaining  three, 
two  of  whom  were  the  seamen,  very  strong  men,  still  remained  in  gar- 
rison. 

After  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour,  one  of  those  who  had  departed 
again  returned,  and  whispered  the  others.  They  wrapped  up  the  dead 
body  in  the  sea-cloak  which  had  served  as  a  pall,  and  went  out,  bearing  it 
along  with  them.  The  aged  sibyl  then  arose  from  her  real  or  feigned  slunif 
bers.  She  Urst  went  to  the  door,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
departure  of  her  late  inmates,  then  returned,  and  commanded  Brown,  in  a 
low  and  stifled  voice,  to  follow  her  instantly.  He  obeyed ;  but,  on  leaving 
the  hut,  he  would  willingly  have  repossessed  himself  of  his  money,  or 
papers  at  least ;  but  this  she  prohibited  in  the  most  peremptory  manner. 
It  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  the  suspicion  of  having  removed  any- 
tiling,  of  which  he  might  repossess  himself,  would  fall  upon  this  woman, 
by  whom,  in  all  probability,  his  life  had  been  saved.  He  therefore  imme- 
diately desisted  from  his  attempt,  contenting  himself  with  seizing  a  cutlass, 
which  one  of  the  ruffians  had  flung  aside  among  the  straw.  On  his  feet, 
and  possessed  of  this  weapon,  he  already  found  himself  half  delivered  from 
the  dangers  which  beset  him.  Still,  however,  he  felt  stiffened  and  cramped, 
both  with  the  cold,  and  by  the  constrained  and  unaltered  position  which  he 
had  occupied  all  night  But  as  he  followed  the  gipsy  from  the  door  of  the 
hut,  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning,  and  the  action  of  walking,  restored  cir- 
culation and  activity  to  his  benumbed  limbs. 

The  pale  light  of  a  winter's  morning  was  rendered  more  clear  by  the 
snow,  which  was  lying  all  around,  crisped  by  the  influence  of  a  severe 
frost.  Brown  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  landscape  around  him,  that  he 
might  be  able  again  to  know  the  spot.  The  little  tower,  of  which  only  a 
single  vault  remained,  forming  the  dismal  apartment  in  which  he  had 
spent  this  remarkable  night,  was  perched  on  the  very  point  of  a  projecting 
n>ck  overhanging  the  rivulet.  It  wtis  accessible  only  on  one  side,  and  that 
from  the  ravine  or  ^en  below.    On  the  other  three  sides,  the  bank  was 

Srecipitous,  so  that  Brown  had  on  the  preceding  evening  escaped  more 
angers  than  one ;  for,  if  he  had  attempted  to  go  round  the  building,  which 
was  once  4iis  purpose,  he  must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  The  dell  was 
•0  narrow,  that  the  trees  met  in  some  places  from  the  opposite  sides.    They 
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were  DC  w  loaded  with  enow  instead  of  leaves,  and  thas  formed  a  Bort  of 
frozen  canopy  over  the  rivulet  beneath,  which  was  marked  by  its  darker 
colour,  as  it  soaked  its  way  obscurely  through  wreaths  of  snow.  In  one 
place,  where  the  glen  was  a  little  wider,  leaving  a  small  piece  of  flat  grounc] 
between  the  rivulet  and  the  bank,  were  situated  the  ruins  of  the  hamlet  ic 
which  Brown  had  been  involved  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  ruined 
cables,  the  insides  of  which  were  japanned  with  turf-smoke,  looked  yet 
blacker,  contrasted  with  the  patches  of  snow  which  had  been  driven  against 
them  by  the  wind,  and  with  the  drii^«  which  lay  around  them. 

Upon  this  wintry  and  dismal  scene.  Brown  could  only  at  present  cast  ft 
very  hasty  glance ;  for  his  guide,  after  pausing  an  instant,  as  if  to  permit 
him  to  indulge  his  curiosity,  strode  hastily  before  him  down  the  path  whiuh 
led  into  the  glen.  He  observed,  with  some  feelines  of  suspicion,  that  she 
chose  a  track  already  marked  by  several  feet,  which  he  could  only  sup^^ose 
wore  those  of  the  d'epredators  who  had  spent  the  night  in  the  vault.  A 
moment's  recollection,  however,  put  his  suspicions  to  rest.  It  was  not  to 
be  thought,  that  the  woman,  who  might  have  delivered  him  up  to  her  gang 
when  in  a  state  totally  defenceless,  would  have  suspended  her  suppos^ 
treachery  until  he  was  armed,  and  in  the  open  air,  and  had  so  many  better 
chances  of  defence  or  escape.  He  therefore  followed  his  guide  in  confi- 
dence and  silence.  They  crossed  the  small  brook  at  the  same  place  where 
it  previously  had  been  passed  by  those  who  had  gone  before.  The  foot- 
marks then  proceeded  tnrough  the  ruined  village,  and  from  thence  down 
the  glen,  which  again  narrowed  to  a  ravine,  after  the  small  opening  in 
whicn  they  were  situated.  But  the  gipsy  no  longer  followed  the  same 
track ;  —  she  turned  aside,  and  led  the  way,  by  a  very  rugged  and  uneven 
path,  up  the  bank  which  overhung  the  village.  Although  the  snow  in' many 
places  hid  the  path-way,  and  rendered  the  footing  uncertain  and  unsafe,  Meg 
proceeded  with  a  firm  and  determined  step,  which  indicated  an  intimate 
Knowledge  of  the  ground  she  travelled.  At  length  they  gained  the  top  of 
the  bank,  though  by  a  passage  so  steep  and  intricate,  that  Brown,  though 
convinced  it  was  the  same  by  which  he  had  descended  on  the  night  before^ 
was  not  a  little  surprised  how  he  had  accomplished  the  task  without  break- 
ing his  neck.  Above,  the  country  opened  wide  and  unenclosed  for  about  a 
mSe  or  two  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  were  thick  plantations  of 
considerable  extent. 

Meg,  however,  still  led  the  way  along  the  bank  of  the  ravine,  out  ol 
which  they  had  ascended,  until  she  heard  beneath  the  murmur  of  voices. 
She  then  pointed  to  a  deep  plantation  of  trees  at  some  distance.  —  '*  The 
road  to  Kippletringan,"  she  said,  *'  is  on  the  other  side  of  these  enclosures.— 
Make  the  Bipeed  ye  can  ;  there's  mair  rest  on  your  life  than  other  folk's.  —> 
But  you  have  lost  all  —  stay."  She  fumbled  in  an  immense  pocket,  from 
which  she  produced  a  greasy  purse.  — "  Many's  the  airmous  your  house 
has  gi'en  Meg  and  hers  —  and  she  has  lived  to  pay  it  back  in  a  small 
degree ;"  —  and  she  placed  the  purse  in  his  hand. 

*'  The  woman  is  insane,"  thought  Brown ;  but  it  was  no  time  to  debate 
the  point,  for  the  sounds  he  heard  in  the  ravine  below  probably  proceeded 
from  the  banditti.  **How  shall  I  repay  this  money,"  he  said,  "or  how 
acknowledge  the  kindness  you  have  done  me?" 

**  I  hae  twa  boons  to  crave,"  answered  the  sibyl,  speaking  low  and  hastily: 
"  one,  tliat  you  will  never  speak  of  what  you  have  seen  this  night ;  the 
other,  that  you  will  not  leave  this  country  till  you  see  me  again,  —  and  that 
you  leave  word  at  the  Qordon-arms  where  you  are  to  be  heard  of;  and  when 
1  next  call  for  you, — be  it  in  church  or  market,  at  wedding  or  at  burial, 
Sunday  or  Saturday,  meal-time  or  fasting,  —  that  ye  leave  evf  rytliing  else 
f^d  come  with  me."  ^ 

•*  Why,  that  will  do  you  little  good,  mother." 

"  But  'twill  do  yoursell  muckle,  and  that's  what  Fm  thinking  o'.    I  aai 
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not  mad,  although  I  haye  eneugh  to  make  me  sae — I  am  not  mad,  nor 
doating,  nor  drunken  —  I  know  what  I  am  asking,  and  I  know  it  has  be«^Q 
the  will  of  Ood  to  preserve  you  in  strange  dangers,  and  that  I  shall  be  the 
instrument  to  set  you  in  your  father's  seat  again.  —  Sae,  ^ve  me  your 
promise,  and  mind  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me  this  blessed  night." 

"  There's  wildness  in  her  manner,  certainly,"  thought  Brown,  — "  and 

yet  it  is  more  like  the  wildness  of  energy  than  of  madness. Well, 

mother,  since  you  do  ask  so  useless  and  trifling  a  favour,  you  have  mv 
promise.  It  will  at  least  give  me  an  opportunity  to  re|)ay  your  money  with 
additions.    You  are  an  uncommon  kind  of  creditor,  no  doubt,  but" — 

"  Away,  away,  then  I"  said  she,  waving  her  hand.  '*  Think  not  about 
the  goud — it's  a'  your  ain ;  but  remember  your  nrnmi^e,  and  do  not  dare  io 
follow  me  or  look  after  me."  So  saying,  she  pIun^'Ml  again  into  the  dell, 
and  descended  it  with  great  agility,  the  icicles  and  Huuw-wreaths  showering 
down  after  her  as  she  disappeared. 

Notwithstanding  her  prohibition.  Brown  endeavoured  to  gain  some  poin<' 
of  the  bank  from  which  he  might,  unseen,  gaze  down  into  the  glen ;  ana 
with  some  difficulty  (for  it  must  be  conceived  that  the  utmost  caution  was 
necessary)  he  succeeded.  The  spot  which  he  attained  for  this  purpose  was 
the  point  of  a  projecting  rock,  which  rose  precipitously  from  among  the 
trees.  By  kneeling  down  among  the  snow,  and  stretching  his  head  cau- 
tiously forward,  he  could  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dell.  lie  saw,  as  he  expected,  his  companions  of  the  last  night,  now  joined 
by  two  or  three  others.  They  had  cleared  away  the  snow  from  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  and  dug  a  deep  pit,  which  was  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
grave.  Around  this  they  now  stood,  and  lowered  into  it-  something  wrapped 
m  a  naval  cloak,  which  Brown  instantly  concluded  to  be  the  dea3  body  of 
the  man  he  had  seen  expire.  They  then  stood  silent  for  half  a  minute,  as 
if  under  some  touch  of  reeling  for  the  loss  of  their  companion.  But  if  they 
experienced  such,  they  did  not  long  remain  under  its  influence,  for  all  hancb 
went  presently  to  work  to  fill  up  the  grave ;  and  Brown,  perceiving  that 
Ale  task  would  be  soon  ended,  tnought  it  best  to  take  the  gipsy-woman's 
bint,  and  walk  as  fast  as  possible  until  he  should  gain  the  sneiter  of  the 
plantation. 

Having  arrived  under  cover  of  the  trees,  his  first  thought  was  of  the 
nnsy's  purse.  He  had  accepted  it  without  hesitation,  though  with  8om»^ 
thing  like  a  feeling  of  degradation,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  person 
by  whom  he  was  thus  accommodated.  But  it  relieved  him  from  a  serious, 
though  temporary,  embarrassment.  His  money,  excepting  a  very  few 
shillings,  was  in  his  portmanteau,  and  that  was  in  possesbion  of  Meg's 
friends.  Some  time  was  necessary  to  write  to  his  agent,  or  even  to  apnly^ 
to  his  good  host,  at  Charlies-hope,  who  would  dadly  have  supplied  him. 
In  tlie  meantime,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  Meg's  subsidy,  confident 
that  he  should  have  a  speedy  opportunity  of  replacing  it  with  a  handsome 
gratuity.  "  It  can  be  but  a  trining  sum,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  I  dare 
say  the  good  lady  may  have  a  share  of  my  bank-notes  to  make  amends." 

with  these  reflections  he  opened  the  leathern  purse,  expecting  to  find  at 
most  three  or  four  guineas.  But  how  much  was  he  surprised  to  discover 
that  it  contained,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  pieces,  of  different 
coinages  and  various  countries,  the  joint  amount  of  wnich  could  not  be  short 
of  a  hundred  pounds,  several  valuable  rings  and  ornaments  set  with  jewels, 
and,  as  appeared  from  the  slight  inspection  he  had  time  to  give  them,  of 
▼ery  considerable  value. 

Brown  was  equally  astonished  and  embarrassed  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself,  possessed,  as  he  now  appeared  to  be,  of  property 
k>  a  much  greater  amount  than  his  own,  but  wnich  had  been  obtained  in 
all  probability  by  the  same  nefarious  means  through  which  he  had  hioiself 
deen  plundered.    His  first  thought  was  to  inquire  after  tbe  neare«*t  jurtice 
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of  peace,  and  to  place  in  his  hands  the  treasure  of  which  he  1  ad  thus  qb- 
exnectedlj  become  the  dnpositarj,  telling,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  remark- 
able story.  But  a  moment's  consideration  brought  several  objoctions  to  this 
mode  of  procedure.  In  the  first  place,  by  observing  this  course,  he  should 
break  his  promise  of  silence,  and  might  probably  by  that  means  involve 
the  safety,  perhaps  the  life,  of  this  woman,  who  had  risked  her  own  to  pre- 
serve his,  and  who  had  voluntarily  endowed  him  with  this  treasure,  — » 
generosity  which  might  thus  become  the  means  of  her  ruin.  This  was  noi 
to  be  thought  of.  Besides,  he  was  a  stranger,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  uik- 
provided  with  means  of  establishing  his  own  character  and  credit  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  stupid  or  obstinate  country  magistrate.  *'I  will  think  over 
the  matter  more  maturely,"  he  ^aid :  '*  perhaps  there  may  be  a  regiment 
quartered  at  the  country-town,  in  which  case  my  knowledge  of  the  service, 
and  acquaintance  with  many  officers  of  the  army,  cannot  fail  to  establish 
my  situation  and  character  by  evidence  which  a  civil  judge  could  not  suffi- 
ciently estimate.  And  then  I  shall  have  the  commandingH>fficer's  assistance 
in  managing  matters  so  as  to  screen  this  unhappy  madwoman,  whose  mistake 
or  projudice  has  been  so  fortunate  for  me.  A  civil  magistrate  might  think 
himself  obliged  to  send  out  warrants  for  her  at  once,  and  the  conseauence, 
in  ciise  of  her  being  taken,  is  pretty  evident.  No,  she  has  been  upon  nonoar 
with  me  if  she  were  the  devil,  and  I  will  be  equally  upon  honour  with  her 
—  she  shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  court-martial,  where  the  point  of  honour 
can  qualify  strict  law.  Besides,  I  may  see  her  at  this  place,  Kipple  — 
Couple  —  what  did  she  call  it  1  and  then  I  can  make  restitution  to  her,  and 
e'en  let  the  law  claim  ito  own  when  it  can  secure  her.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  I  cut  rather  an  awkward  figure  for  one  who  has  the  honour  to 
bear  his  Majesty's  commission,  being  Tittle  better  than  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods." 

With  these  reflections,  Brown  took  from  the  gipsy's  treasure  three  or  four 
ffuineas,  for  the  purpose  of  his  immediate  ex^ienses,  and  tying  up  the  rest 
in  the  purse  which  contained  theui,  resolved  not  again  to  open  it,  until  he 
could  either  restore  it  to  her  by  whom  it  vras  given,  or  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  some  public  functionary.  lie  next  thought  of  the  cutlass,  and  his  first 
impulse  was  to  leave  it  in  the  plantation.  Hut  when  he  considered  the  risk 
of  meeting  with  these  ruffians,  he  could  not  resolve  on  parting  ¥rith  his  arms. 
Uis  walking-dress,  though  plain,  had  so  much  of  a  military  character  as 
suited  not  amiss  with  his  having  such  a  weapon.  Besides,  though  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  swords  by  persons  out  of  uniform  had  been  gradually  be- 
coming antiquated,  it  was  not  yet  so  totally  forgotten  as  to  occasion  any 
particular  remark  towards  those  who  chose  to  adhere  to  it.  Retaining, 
therefore,  his  weapon  of  defence,  and  placing  the  purse  of  the  gipsy  in  a 
'private  pocket,  our  traveller  strode  gallantly  on  through  the  wood  in  searoh 
of  the  nromised  high-road« 
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C^o|tttt  tt[B  (£)inBnti;-3Stnt^. 

All  •ehooI-dnfB'  friendship,  childhnod  inoocencef 
Wtt.  Herniia.  like  two  artiflA«l  Kods, 
Have  with  oar  needies  creuted  buih  oiie  tUnnr, 
Both  (in  one  sampler,  sittiiv  on  one  cushion. 
Both  warblinx  of  oii«  son^,  both  in  one  key, 
A*  if  our  haiidK,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  iucurpurate. 

A  BllMUIflflK  NlOHT*8  DSJUM. 


jrULlA  XANNERING  TO  MATILDA  XARCHMONT. 

Hoir  can  you  upbraid  me,  my  dearest  Matilda,  with  abatement  in  friend* 
•hip,  or  fluctuation  in  iiffection?  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  forget  that  yoa 
are  the  chosen  of  my  heart,  in  whose  faithful  bosom  I  have  deposited  every 
feeling  which  your  poor  Julia  dares  to  acknowledge  to  herself  7  And  you 
do  me  equal  injustice  in  upbraiding  me  with  exchanging  your  friendship 
for  that  of  Lucy  Bertram.  I  assure  you  she  has  not  the  materials  I  must 
seek  for  in  a  bosom  confidante.  She  is  a  charming  girl,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
like  her  very  much,  and  I  confess  our  forenoon  and  evening  engagements 
have  left  me  less  time  for  the  exercise  of  my  pen  than  our  proposed  regu- 
larity of  correspondence  demands.  But  she  is  totally  devoid  of  elegant 
accomplishments,  excepting  the  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  which 
she  acquired  from  the  most  grotesque  monster  you  ever  beheld,  whom  my 
father  has  engaged  as  a  kind  of  librarian,  and  whom  htipatronisos,  I  be- 
lieve, to  show  his  defiance  of  the  world's  opinion.  Colonel  Mannering 
seems  to  have  formed  a  determination,  that  nothing  shall  be  considered  aa 
ridiculous,  so  long  as  it  appertains  to  or  is  connected  with  him.  I  remem- 
ber in  India  he  had  picked  up  somewhere  a  little  mongrel  cur,  with  bandy 
legs,  a  long  back,  and  huge  flapping  ears.  Of  this  uncouth  creature  he 
chose  to  make  a  favourite,  in  despite  of  all  taste  and  opinion ;  and  I  re- 
member one  instance  which  he  alleged,  of  what  he  called  Brown's  petu- 
lance, was,  that  he  had  criticised  severely  the  crooked  legs  and  drooping 
ears  of  Bingo.  On  my  word,  Matilda,  I  1>elieve  he  nurses  nis  high  opinion 
of  this  most  awkward  of  all  pedants  upon  a  similar  principle.  He  seats  the 
creature  at  table,  where  he  pronounces  a  grace  that  sounos  like  the  scream 
of  the  man  in  the  square  that  used  to  cry  mackerel, — flings  his  meat  down 
his  throat  by  shovelfuls,  like  a  dustman  loading  his  cart,  and  apparently 
without  the  most  distant  perception  of  what  he  \9  swallowing, — then  bleats 
forth  another  unnatural  set  of  tones,  by  way,  of  returning  thanks,  stalks  out 
of  the  room,  and  immerses  himself  among  a  parcel  o?  huge  worm-eaten 
folks  that  are  as  uncouth  as  himself!  I  could  endure  the  creature  well 
enough,  had  I  any  body  to  laugh  at  him  along  with  me ;  but  Lucy  Bertram, 
if  I  but  ver^e  on  the  border  of  a  jest  affecting  this  same  Mr.  Sampson,  (such 
is  the  horrid  man's  horrid  name,)  looks  so  piteous,  that  it  deprives  me  of 
all  spirit  to  proceed,  and  my  father  knits  his  brow,  flashes  fire  irom  his  eye, 
bites  his  lip,  and  says  something  that  is  extremely  rude,  and  uncomfortable 
lo  my  feelings. 

"  It  was  not  of  this  creature,  however,  that  I  meant  to  speak  to  you— 
only  tliat,  being  a  good  scholar  in  the  modern,  as  well  ajs  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, he  has  contrived  to  make  Lucy  Bertram  mistress  of  the  former,  and 
she  has  only,  I  believe,  to  thank  her  own  good  sense  or  obstinacy,  that  the 
Greek,  Latin,  (and  Hebrew,  for  aught  I  know,]  were  not  added  to  her  acqui- 
sitions. And  thus  she  really  has  a  great  funa  of  information,  and  I  assure 
^ou  I  am  daily  surprised  at  the  power  which  she  seems  to  possess  of  amu^ 
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ing  heiBcIf  by  recalling  and  arranging  the  subjects  of  her  former  reading. 
We  read  together  every  morning,  and  I  be^in  to  like  Italian  much  better 
than  when  we  were  teased  by  that  conceited  animal  CiQipici ; — this  is  the 
way  to  spell  his  name,  and  not  Chichipichi — you  see  I  grow  a  connoisseur. 

"But  perhaps  I  like  Miss  Bertram  more  for  the  accomplishments  she 
wants,  than  for  the  knowledge  she  possesses.  She  knows  nothing  of  mualo 
whatever,  and  no  more  of  dancing  than  is  here  common  to  the  meanest 
peasants, — who,  by  the  way,  dance  with  great  zeal  and  spirit.  So  that  I  am 
instructor  in  my  turn,  ana  she  takes  with  great  gratitude  lessons  from  me 
upon  the  harpsichord,  and  I  have  even  taught  her  some  of  La  Pique's  step-e, 
and  you  know  he  thought  me  a  promising  scholar.  ^ 

**  In  the  evening,  papa  often  reads,  and  I  assure  you  he  is  the  best  reader 
of  poetry  you  ever  heard — not  like  that  actor,  who  made  a  kind  of  jumble 
between  reading  and  acting,  staring,  and  bending  his  brow^and  twistine 
his  f:ice,  and  gesticulating  as  if  he  were  on  the  stage,  and  dressed  out  in  afi 
his  costume.  My  father's  manner  is  quite  different — it  is  the  reading  of  a 
gentleman,  who  produces  effect  by  feeling,  taste,  and  inflection  of  voice,  not 
by  action  or  mummery.  Lucy  Bertram  rides  remarkably  well,  and  I  can 
now  accompany  her  on  horseback,  having  become  emboldened  by  example. 
We  walk  also  a  good  deal  in  spite  of  the  cold.  So,  upon  the  whole,  I  have 
not  quite  so  much  time  for  writing  as  I  used  to  have. 

"  Besides,  my  love,  I  must  really  use  the  apology  of  all  stupid  correspon- 
dents, that  I  have  nothing  to  say.  My  hopes,  my  fears,  my  anxieties  about 
Brown,  are  of  a  less  interesting  cast,  since  I  know  that  he  is  at  liberty,  and 
in  health.  Besides,  I  must  own,  I  think  that  by  this  time  the  gentleman 
might  have  given  me  some  intimation  what  he  was  doing.  Our  intercourse 
may  be  an  imprudent  one,  but  it  is  not  very  complimentary  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Yanbeest  Brow#«hould  be  the  first  to  discover  that  such  is  the  case,  and  to 
break  off  in  consequence.  I  can  promise  him  that  we  might  not  differ  much 
in  opinion  should  that  happen,  to  be  his,  for  I  hav^  sometimes  thought  I 
have  behaved  extremely  foolishly  in  that  matter.  Yet  I  have  so  good  an. 
opinion  of  poor  Brown,  that  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  something  extra- 
ordinary in  his  silence. 

"To  return  to  Lucy  Bertram. — No,  my  dearest  Matilda,  she  can  nevei, 
never  rival  you  in  my  regard,  so  that  all  your  affectionate  jealousy  on  that 
account  is  without  foundation.  She  is,  to  oe  sure,  a  very  pretty,  a  very  sen- 
sible, a  very  affectionate  girl,  and  I  think  there  are  few  persons  to  whose 
consolatory  friendship  I  could  have  recourse  more  freely  in  what  are  called 
the  real  evils  of  life.  But  then  these  so  seldom  come  in  one's  way,  and  one 
wants  a  friend  who  will  sympathize  with  distresses  of  sentiment,  as  well  as 
with  actual  misfortune.  Heaven  knows,  and  you  know,  my  dearest  Ma- 
tilda, that  these  diseases  'of  the  heart  require  the  balm  of  sympathy  and 
affection,  as  much  as  the  evils  of  a  more  obvious  and  determinate  character. 

Now  Lucy  Bertram  has  nothing  of  this  kindly  sympathy — nothing  at  all, 
my  dearest  Matilda.  Were  I  sick  of  a  fever,  sne  would  sit  up  night  after 
night  to  nurse  me  with  the  most  unrepining  patience ;  but  with  uie  fever 
of  the  heart,  which  my  Matilda  has  soothed  so  often,  she  has  no  more  sym- 
pathy than  her  old  tutor.  And  yet  what  provokes  me  is,  that  the  demure 
monkey  actually  has  a  lover  of  her  own,  and  that  their  mutual  affection 
(for  mutual  I  take  it  to  be)  has  a  great  deal  of  complicated  and  romantio 
interest.  She  was  once,  you  must  know,  a  great  heiress,  but  was  ruined  by 
the  prodigality  of  her  father,  and  the  villany  of  a  horrid  man  in  whom  he 
conhded.  And  one  of  the  handsomest  young  gentlemen  in  the  country  is 
attached  to  her ;  but  as  he  is  heir  to  a  cTcat  estate,  she  discourages  hii 
addresses  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  their  fortune. 

"But with  all  this  moderation,  and  self-denial,  and  modesty,  and  so  forth, 
Lucy  is  a  sly  girl — I  am  sure  she  loves  young  Ilazlewood,  and  I  'am  sure 
be  has  eome  guess  of  that,  and  would  probably  bring  her  to  acknowledfi 
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ll  too,  if  my  father  or  she  would  allow  him  an  opportunitf.  But  you  must 
know  the  dolonel  is  always  himself  in  the  way  to  pay  Miss  Bertram  those 
attentions  which  afford  the  best  indirect  opportunities  for  a  young  gontK 
man  in  Hazlewood's  situation.  I  would  have  my  ^ood  papa  take  care  that 
he  does  not  himself  pay  the  usual  penalty  of  meddling  folks.  I  assure  you, 
if  I  were  Hazlewpod,  I  should  look  on  his  compliments,  his  bowings,  his 
doakinss,  his  shawlings,  and  his  handings,  with  some  little  suspicion  — 
and  truly  I  think  Ilazlewood  does  so  too  at  some  odd  times.  Then  imagine 
what  a  silly  figure  your  poor  Julia  makes  on  such  occasions !  Here  is  my 
father  making  tlie  agreeable  to  my  friend ;  there  is  young  liazlewood  watch- 
ing every  word  of  her  lips,  and  every  motion  of  her  eye ;  and  I  have  not 
the  poor  satisfaction  of  interesting  a  human  being  —  not  even  the  exotic 
monster  of  a  parson,  for  even  he  sits  with  his  mouth  open,  and  his  huge 
round  goggling  eyes  fixed  like  those  of  a  statue,  admiring  Mess  Baartram ! 

**  All  this  makes  me  sometimes  a  little  nervous,  and  sometimes  a  little 
mischievous.  I  was  so  provoked  at  my  father  and  the  lovers  the  other  day 
for  turning  me  completely  out  of  their  thoughts  and  society,  that  I  began 
an  attack  upon  Ilazlewood,  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  com- 
mon civility,  to  escape.  He  insensibly  became  warm  in  his  defence  —  I 
assure  you,  Matilda,  he  is  a  very  clever,  as  well  as  a  very  handsome  young 
man,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  remember  having  seen  him  to  the  same  ad- 
vantage —  when,  behold,  in  the  midst  of  our  lively  conversation,  a  very  soft 
sigh  from  Miss  Lucy  reached  my  not  ungratified  ears.  I  was  greatly  too 
generous  to  prosecute  my  victory  any  farther,  even  if  I  had  not  been  afraid 
of  papa.  Luckily  for  me,  he  had  at  that  moment  got  into  a  louj^  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  notions  and  manners  of  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
live  far  up  the  country,  and  was  illustrating  them  by  making  drawings  on 
Miss  Bertram's  work-patterns,  three  of  which  he  utterly  damaged,  by  intro- 
ducing among  the  intricacies  of  the  pattern  his  specimens  of  Oriental 
cost*ime.  But  I  believe  she  thought  as  little  of  her  own  gown  at  the  mo- 
ment as  of  the  India  turbands  and  cummerbands.  However,  it  was  quite 
as  well  for  me  that  he  did  not  see  all  the  merit  of  my  little  manoeuvre,  for 
he  is  as  sharp-sighted  as  a  hawk,  and  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  slightest  shade 
of  coquetry. 

**  Well,  Matilda,  —  Hazlewood  heard  this  same  half-audible  sigh,  and  in- 
stantly repented  his  temporary  attentions  to  such  an  unworthy  object  as 
your  Julia,  and,  with  a  very  comical  expression  of  consciousness,  drew 
near  to  Lucy's  work-table.  He  made  some  trifling  observation,  and  her 
reply  was  one  in  which  nothing  but  an  ear  as  acute  as  that  of  a  lover,  or  a 
curiovs  observer  like  myself,  could  have  distinguished  anything  more  cold 
and  dry  than  usual.  But  it  conveyed  reproof  to  the  self-accusing  hero,  and 
he  stood  abashed  accordingly,  xou  will  admit  that  I  was  called  upon  in 
generosity  to  act  as  mediator.  So  I  mingled  in  the  conversation,  in  the 
quiet  tone  of,  an  unobserving  and  uninterested  third  party,  led  them  into 
neir  former  habits  of  easy  chat,  and,  after  having  served  awhile  as  the 
Manuel  of  communication  through  which  they  chose  to  address  each  other, 
Mt  them  down  to  a  pensive  ^me  at  chess,  and  very  dutifully  went  to  tease 
papa,  who  was  still  busied  with  his  drawings.  The  ehess-players,  you  must 
ob63rve,  were  placed  near  the  chimney,  beside  a  little  work-table,  which 
keld  the  board  and  men  —  the  Colonel  at  some  distance,  with  lights  upon  a 
library  table, —  for  it  is  a  large  old-fashioned  room,  with  several  recesses, 
and  hung  with  grim  tapestry,  representing  what  it  might  have  puxzled  the 
artist  himself  to  expltiin. 

'  Is  chess  a  very  interesting  game,  papa?* 

*  I  am  told  so,'  without  honouring  me  with  much  of  his  notice. 

*  I  should  think  so,  from  the  attention  Mr.~  Ilazlewood  and  Lucy  are  b» 
stowing  on  it.' 

**  He  raised  his  head  hastily,  and  held  his  pencil  suspended  for  an  instant 
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ipparantly  he  suw  nothing  that  excited  his  suspicions,  for  he  was  re&aming 
the  folds  of  a  Mahratta's  turban  in  tranquillity,  when  I  interrupted  hioi 
with  —  *  IIow  old  is  Miss  Bertram,  sir?' 

*  How  should  I  know,  Miss  ?  about  your  own  age,  I  suppose.' 

'  Older,  I  should  think,  sir.  You  are  always  telling  me  how  much  more 
decorously  she  goes  through  all  the  honours  of  the  tea-table. —  Lord,  papa, 
what  if  yon  should  give  her  a  right  to  preside  once  and  for  ever  1' 

'  Julia,  my  dear,'  returned  papAf  '  you  are  either  a  fool  outright,  or  yoa 
are  more  disposed  to  make  miscnief  than  I  have  yet  believed  you.' 

''0,  my  dear  sirl  put  your  best  cunstmction  upon  it  —  I  would  not  be 
4iought  a  fool  for  all  the  world.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  talk  like  one  ?'  said  my  father. 

*  Lord,  sir,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  so  foolish  in  what  I  said  just  now. 
Every  body  knows  you  are  a  very  handsome  man'  (a  smile  was  just  visible), 
*  that  is,  for  your  time  of  life'  (the  dawn  was  overcast),  *  which  is  far  from 
being  advanced,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  should  not  please 
yourself,  if  you  have  a  mind.  I  am  sensible  I  am  but  a  thoughtless  girU 
and  if  a  graver  companion  could  render  you  more  happy' 

'*  There  was  a  mixture  of  displeasure  and  grave  affection  in  the  manner 
in  which  my  father  took  my  hand,  that  was  a  severe  reproof  to  me  for 
trifling  with  his  feelingn.  *  Julia,'  he  said,  *  I  bear  with  much  of  your 
petulance,  because  I  think  I  have  in  some  degree  deserved  it,  by  neglecting 
to  superintend  your  education  sufficiently  closely.  Yet  I  would  not  have 
you  give  it  the  rein  upon  a  subject  so  delicate.  If  you  do  not  respect  the 
feelings  of  your  survivmg  parent  towards  the  memory  of  her  whom  you 
have  lost,  attend  at  least  to  the  sacred  claims  of  misfortune ;  and  observe, 
that  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a  jest  reaching  Miss  Bertram's  ears,  would 
at  once  induce  her  to  renounce  her  present  asylum,  and  go  forth,  without  n 
protector,  into  a  world  she  has  already  felt  so  unfriendly? 

"What  could  I  say  to  this,  Matilda?  —  I  only  cried  heartily,  begged 
pardon,  and  promised  to  be  a  good  girl  in  future.  And  so  here  am  I  neu- 
tralized again ;  for  I  cannot,  in  honour,  or  common  good  nature,  tease  poor 
Lucy  by  interfering  with  Hazlewood,  although  she  has  so  little  confidence 
in  mo  ;  and  neither  can  I,  after  this  grave  appeal,  venture  again  upon  such 
delicate  ground  with  papa.  So  I  burn  little  rolls  of  paper,  and  sketch  Turks' 
heads  upon  visiting  cards  with  the  blackened  end  —  I  assure  you,  I  suc- 
ceeded m  making  a  superb  Hyder-Ally  last  night — and  I  Jingle  on  mj 
unfortunate  harpsichord,  and  begin  at  the  end  of  a  grave  book  and  read  it 
backward.  —  After  all,  I  begin  to  be  very  much  vexed  about  Brown's 
silence.  Hud  he  been  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  I  am  sure  he  would  at 
least  have  written  to  me.  —  Is  it  possible  that  my  father  can  have  inter- 
^cepted  his  letters?  But  no — that  is  contrary  to  all  his  principles — I  don't 
think  he  would  open  a  letter  addressed  to  mo  to-night,  to  prevent  iny  jump- 
ing out  of  window  to-morrow.  —  What  an  expression  I  have  suffered  to 
escape  my  pen !  I  should  be  ashamed  of  it,  even  to  you,  Matilda,  and  used 
in  jest.  But  I  need  not  take  much  merit  for  acting  as  I  ought  to  do.  This 
same  Mr.  Yanbeest  Brown  is  by  no  means  so  very  ardent  a  lover  as  to  hurry 
the  object  of  his  attachment  into  such  inconsiderate  steps.  He  gives  one 
full  time  to  reflect,  that  must  be  admitted.  However,  I  will  not  blame  him 
unheard,  nor  permit  myself  to  doubt  the  manly  firmness  of  a  character 
which  I  have  so  often  extolled  to  you.  Were  he  capable  of  doubt,  of  fear, 
of  the  shadow  of  change,  I  should  have  little  to  regret. 

"And  why,  you  will  say,  when  I  expect  such  steady  and  unalterable  con- 
stancy from  a  lover,  why  should  I  be  anxious  about  what  Hazlewood  does, 
or  to  whom  he  offers  his  attentions? — I  ask  myself  the  question  a  hundred 
times  a-day,  and  it  only  receives  the  very  silly  answer, — that  one  does  noft 
like  to  be  neglected,  though  one  would  not  encourage  a  serious  infidelity. 

**  I  write  ail  those  trifles,  because  you  say  that  they  amuse  you,  anf  yst 
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(  wonder  how  they  onould.  I  remember,  in  our  stolen  voyages  to  the  worl^. 
of  fiction,  you  always  admired  the  grand  and  the  romantic — talcs  of  knightA, 
dwarfs,  giants,  and  distressed  damsels,  soothsayers,  visions,  beckoning 
ghosts,  and  bloody  hands, — whereas  I  was  partial  to  the  involved  intrigues 
of  private  life,  or  at  farthest,  to  so  much  only  of  the  supernatural  as  is  con 
ferred  by  the  agency  of  an  £astern  genie  or  a  beneficent  fairy.  Yaii  would 
have  loved  to  shape  your  course  of  life  over  the  broad  ocean,  with  its  dead 
calms  and  howlins  tempests,  its  tornadoes,  and  its  billows  mountain-high* 
—  whereas  I  should  like  to  trim  my  little  pinnace  to  a  brisk  breeze  in  some 
inland  lake  or  tranquil  bay,  where  there  was  just  difficulty  of  navigation 
sufficient  to  give  interest  and  to  require  skill,  without  any  sensible  dogree 
of  danger.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Matilda,  I  think  you  should  have  had 
my  father,  with  his  pride  of  arms  and  of  ancestry,  his  chivalrous  point  of 
honour,  his  high  talents,  and  his  abstruse  and  mystic  studies ; — you  should 
have  had  Lucy  Bertram,  too,  for  your  friend,  whose  fathers,  with  names 
which  alike  defy  memory  and  orthography,  ruled  over  this  romantic  country, 
and  whose  birth  took  place,  as  I  have  been  indistinctly  informed,  under 
circumstances  of  deep  and  peculiar  interest; — you  should  have  had,  too, 
our  Scottish  residence,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  our  lonely  walks  to 
haunted  ruins.  And  I  should  have  had,  in  exchange,  the  lawns  and  shrubs, 
and  green-houses,  and  conservatories,  of  Pine-park,  with  your  good,  quiet» 
indulgent  aunt,  her  chapel  in  the  morning,  her  nap  after  dinner,  her  hand 
at  whist  in  the  evening,  not  forgetting  her  fat  coach-horses  and  fatter  coach- 
man. Take  notice,  however,  that  Brown  is  not  included  in  this  proposed 
barter  of  mine ; — his  good-humour,  lively  conversation,  and  open  gallantry, 
suit  my  plan  of  life,  as  well  as  his  athletic  form,  handsome  features,  and 
high  spirit,  would  accord  with  a  character  of  chivalry.  So,  as  we  cannoi 
ebange  altogether  out  and  out,  I  think  we  must  e'en  abide  as  we  are." 


^0^^^0^^t^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^^^n^^*^^^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^ 


Cjiajittt  tt(t  £l|irtittt|. 

RcDOonce  your  deflanoe :  if  jroa  parley  ao  roagbly.  111  barricailo 
my  gaiM  Dgiiinat  yoa.  —  Do  yoa  aee  yoo  bay  window  T    Storm,— 1 
<^fun  nut,  aenrinf  Um  good  Doka  of  Norfolk. 

BfjEBET  Dim  or  Edmohtoh: 


JULIA  MANNKBIlfO  TO   MATILDA   XARCHMONT. 

**  I  RiSB  from  a  sick-bed,  my  dearest  Matilda,  to  communicate  the  strange 
and  frightful  scenes  which  have  just  passed.  Alas,  how  little  we  ought  to 
jest  with  futurity  1  I  closed  my  letter  to  you  in  high  spirits,  with  soma 
flippant  remarks  on  your  taste  for  the  romantic  and  extraordinary  in  fic- 
titious narrative.  How  little  I  expected  to  have  had  such  events  to  record 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  1  Ana  to  witness  scenes  of  terror,  or  to  con- 
template them  in  description,  is  as  different,  my  dearest  Matilda,  as  to  bend 
over  the  brink  of  a  precipice  holding  by  the  frail  tenure  of  a  half-rooted 
shrub,  or  to  admire  the  same  precipice  as  represented  in  the  landscape  of 
Salvator.     But  I  will  not  anticipate  my  narrative. 

"  The  first  part  of  my  story  is  frightful  enough,  though  it  had  nothing  to 
interest  my  feelmgs.  You  must  know  that  this  country  is  particularly 
tavourablc  to  the  commerce  of  a  set  of  desperate  men  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  is  nearly  opposite.  These  smugglers  are  numerous,  resolute,  and 
^onn'  ia^le,  and  have  at  different  times  Decome  the  dread  of  the  neighboius 
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t  TMder  how  they  oDOuld.  I  nMnember,  in  our  stolen  voja^s  to  the  worl^ 
ii(  fiction,  ^ou  alvaja  admired  the  k rand  and  the  romantic — inlcs  of  knifthtn, 
imtrh,  giantn,  and  distressed  diuuiH'ls,  guuthsaycra,  vi^ionx,  bealcuning 
ghotte,  and  bluodj  handx, — vhercaa  I  was  partial  tii  the  involved  iotriguM 
of  private  life,  or  at  fartbest.  to  so  much  onlj  of  the  supernatural  na  is  uon 
kmi  bj  the  a^ncy  of  an  Eiistero  eenie  or  a  beneficent  fairj.  I'm  would 
bate  loved  to  shape  jour  course  of  life  over  the  broad  ocean,  with  ita  dead 
catmB  aad  howline  tempests,  ita  tnmxdocs,  and  ita  billows  mountain-bigh> 
—  whereas  1  should  like  to  trim  mj  little  pinnace  to  a  brisk  breeie  in  soma 
inland  lake  or  tranquil  bay,  where  there  was  just  difficult;  of  navintioK 
suScient  to  give  interest  and  to  require  skill,  without  any  sensible  dtwrM 
of  danger.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Matilda,  1  think  jou  should  have  nad 
mj  father,  with  bis  pride  of  arms  and  of  ancestry,  bis  chivalrous  point  of 
honour,  his  hif;h  talents,  and  his  abstruse  and  mystic  studies; — you  should 
bave  bad  Lui:y  BcrtraiD.  too,  for  your  friend,  whose  fathers,  with  names 
wLich  alike  defy  memory  and  orthography,  ruled  over  this  romantic  country, 
and  whose  birth  took  place,  as  I  have  been  indistinctly  informed,  under 
cireum stances  of  deep  and  peculiar  interest;  —  you  should  have  hnd,  too, 
our  Scottish  residence,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  our  lonely  walks  to 
haunted  ruins.  And  I  should  have  had,  in  exchange,  the  lawns  and  shruba, 
and  green-houses,  and  conrervatorios,  of  Pine-park,  with  your  good,  quiet, 
indur^nt  aunt,  her  chapel  in  the  morning,  her  nnp  afier  dinner,  her  Kand 
at  whist  in  the  evening,  not  forgetting  her  fat  coach-horses  and  fatter  coach- 
man. Take  nodce,  however,  that  ilrown  is  not  included  in  this  proposed 
barter  of  mine  ; — his  good-humour,  lively  oonvergation.  and  open  gallantry, 
■ait  my_  plan  of  life,  as  well  as  his  athletic  form,  handsome  features,  and 
high  spirit,  would  accord  with  a  character  of  chivalry.  So,  as  we  caDOot 
cbaoge  altogether  out  and  out,  I  think  we  must  e'en  abide  as  we  bm." 


iCjjaiitn  t^c  f^irtittji. 


JVLia   MAKmBDIfl   TO   HATILDA    MAKBMOtn. 

"  I  KISK  (root  a  sick-bed,  my  dearest  Matilda,  tu  communicate  the  strange 
atd  frightful  scenes  which  have  Just  passed.     Alas,  how  little  we  ought  to 


ity  I  J  closed  my  letter  to  you  in  high  spirits,  with  s 
ks  on  your  taste  for  the  romantic  and  extraordinary  in  no> 
ve.  How  little  I  expected  to  have  had  such  events  to  record 
f  a  few  days !  And  to  witness  scenes  of  tern 
in  description,  is  as  different,  mv  dearest  Matik 
of  a  precipice  holding  by  the  frail  tenure  of 
mire  the  same  precipice  as  represented  in  the 
1  will  not  anticipate  my  narrative, 
trt  of  my  story  is  frightful  enough,  though  it  h 
elfngs.  You  must  know  that  this  country  is 
le  commerce  of  a  set  of  desperate  men  from  the 
ir  opposite.  These  smugglers  are  numerous, 
d  have  at  different  times  become  the  dread  of  tl 
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slain  or  wounded  companions.  We  could  not  obfierve  that  tlioy  BnfTereii  aii^ 
farther  loss.  Shortly  after  their  retreat,  a  party  of  soldiers  made  their 
appearance,  to  my  infinite  relief.  These  men  were  quartered  at  a  yillaee 
some  miles  distant,  and  had  marched  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  skirmi^. 
A  part  of  them  escorted  the  terrified  revenue  officers  and  their  seizure  to  a 
neighbouring  seaport  as  a  place  of  safety,  and  at  my  earnest  request  two  or 
three  files  remained  with  us  for  that  and  the  following  day,  for  the  security 
of  the  house  from  the  vengeance  of  these  banditti. 

"  Such,  dearest  Matilda,  was  my  first  alarm.    I  must  not  forget  to  add, 
that  the  ruffians  left,  at  a  cottage  on  the  road-side,  the  man  whose  face  was 
blackened  with  powder,  apparently  because  he  was  unable  to  bear  trans- 
portation,    lie  aied  in  about  half  an  hour  after.    On  examining  the  corpacv 
It  proved  to  be  that  of  a  profligate  boor  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  person, 
notorious  as  a  poacher  and  smuggler.    We  received  many  messages  of  con- 
gratulation from  the  neighbouring  families,  and  it  was  generally  allowed 
that  a  few  such  instances  of  spirited  resistance  would  greatly  check  the  pre- 
sumption  of  these  lawless  men.     My  father  distributed  rewards  among  his 
servants,  and  praised  Ilazlewood's  courage  and  coolness  to  the  skies.     Lacy 
and  I  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  applause,  because  we  had  stood  fire  with  firm- 
ness, and  had  not  disturbed  him  with  screams  or  expostulations.    As  for  the 
Dominie,  my  father  took  an  opportunity  of  begging  to  exchange  snuff-boxes 
with  him.     The  honest  gentleman  was  much  flattered  with  the  proposal, 
and  extolled  the  beauty  of  his  new  snuff-box  excessively.     *  It  looked/  he 
said,  *  as  well  as  if  it  were  real  gold  from  Ophir.'     Indeed  it  would  be  odd 
if  it  should  not,  being  formed  in  fact  of  that  very  metal ;  but,  to  do  this 
honest  creature  justice,  I  believe  the  knowledge  of  its  real  value  would  not 
enhance  his  sense  of  my  father's  kindness,  supposing  it,  as  he  does,  to  be 
pinchbeck  gilded.     He  has  had  a  hard  task  replacing  the  folios  which  were 
used  in  the  barricade,  smoothing  out  the  creases  and  dogs-ears,  and  repair- 
ing the  other  disasters  they  have  sustained  during  their  service  in  the  forti- 
fication.   He  brought  us  some  pieces  of  lead  and  bullets,  which  these 
ponderous  tomes  had  interceptea  during  the  action,  and  which  he  had 
extracted  with  great  care ;  ana,  were  I  in  spirits,  I  could  give  you  a  comio 
account  of  his  astonishment  at  the  apathy  with  which  we  heard  of  the 
wounds  and  mutilation   suffered   by  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  the  venerable 
Chrysostom.     But  I  am  not  in  spirits,  and  I  have  yet  another  and  a  more 
interesting  incident  to  communicate.     I  feel,  however,  so  much  fatigued 
with  my  present  exertion,  that  I  cannot  resume  the  pen  till  to-morrow.    I 
will  detain  this  letter  notwithstanding,  that  you  may  not  feel  any  anxiety 
upon  account  of  your  own 

"Julia  MANNXRwa/' 


Here's  »  fcond  world 

Knew  you  of  this  fair  work  T 

Kuvo  JOHjr. 


JULIA   XANNERINQ   TO   MATILDA   XARCHMONT. 

**  I  xusT  take  up  the  thread  of  my  story,  my  dearest  Matilda,  where  I  bivkt 
off  yesterday. 

"For  twc  or  throe  days  we  talked  of  nothing  but  our  siege  and  its  probt 


i/- 
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ble  eonsequencM,  and  dinned  into  my  father's  unwilling  ears  a  proposal  tut 
go  to  Edinburgh,  or  at  least  to  Dumfries,  where  there  is  remarkably  good 
society,  until  the  resentment  of  these  outlaws  should  blow  over.  lie  an« 
•wered  with  great  composure,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  have  his  landlord's 
house  and  his  own  property  at  Woodbourne  destroyed  t  that,  with  our  good 
leave,  he  had  usually  been  esteemed  competent  to  taking  measures  for  the 
safety  or  protection  of  his  family ;  that  if  ho  remained  quiet  at  home,  he 
conceived  the  welcome  the  villains  had  received  was  not  of  a  nature  to  in- 
vite a  second  visit,  but  should  he  show  any  signs  of  alarm,  it  would  be  the 
rare  way  to  incur  the  very  risk  which  we  were  afraid  of.  Heartened  by  his 
Arguments,  and  by  the  extreme  indifference  with  which  he  treated  the  sup- 

K)scd  danger,  we  began  to  grow  a  little  bolder,  and  to  walk  about  as  usual, 
nly  the  gentlemen  were  sometimes  invited  to  take  their  guns  when  they 
attended  us ;  and  I  observed  that  my  father  for  several  nights  paid  par* 
ticular  attention  to  having  the  house  properly  secured,  and  required  his 
domestics  to  keep  their  arms  in  readiness  in  case  of  necessity. 

**  But  three  days  aso  chanced  an  occurrence,  of  a  nature  which  alarmed 
me  more  by  far  than  the  attack  of  the  smugglers. 

**  I  told  you  there  was  a  small  lake  at  some  distance  from  Woodbourne, 
where  the  gentlemen  sometimes  go  to  shoot  wild-fowl.  I  happened  at 
breakfast  to  say  I  should  like  to  see  this  place  in  its  present  froiten  state, 
occupied  by  skaters  and  curlers,  as  they  call  those  who  play  a  particular 
sort  of  game  upon  the  ice.  There  is  snow  on  the  ground,  but  frozen  so 
hard  that  I  thought  Lucy  and  I  might  venture  to  that  distance,  as  the  foot- 
path leading  there  was  well  beaten  by  the  repair  of  those  who  frequented 
it  for  pastime.  Ilazlewood  instantly  offered  to  attend  us,  and  we  stipulated 
he  phould  take  his  fowling-piece.  He  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the  idea  of 
going  a-shooting  in  the  snow ;  but,  to  relieve  our  tremors,  desired  that  a 
groom,  who  acts  as  gamekeeper  occasionally,  should  follow  us  with  his  sun. 
As  for  Colonel  Mannorine,  he  does  not  like  crowds  or  sights  of  any  kind 
where  human  figures  make  up  the  show,  unless  indeed  it  were  a  military 
review — so  he  declined  the  party. 

'^  We  set  out  unusually  early,  on  a  fine  frosty,  exhilarating  morning,  and 
we  felt  our  minds,  as  well  as  our  nerves,  braced  by  the  elastici^  of  the  pure 
air.  Our  walk  to  the  lake  was  delightful,  or  at  least  the  difficulties  were 
only  such  as  diverted  us, — a  slippery  descent,  for  instance,  or  a  frosen  ditch 
to  cross, — which  made  Hazlewood's  assistance  absolutely  necessary.  I 
don't  think  Lucy  liked  her  walk  the  less  for  these  occasional  embarrassments. 

"  The  scene  upon  the  lake  was  beautiful.  One  side  of  it  is  bordered  by  a 
steep  crag,  from  which  hung  a  thousand  enormous  icicles,  all  glittering  in 
the  sun ;  on  the  other  side  was  a  little  wood,  now  exhibiting  that  fantastio 
appearance  which  the  pine  trees  present  when  their  branches  are  loaded 
with  snow.  On  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  lake  itself  were  a  multitude  of 
moving  fibres,  some  flitting  along  with  the  velocity  of  swallows,  some 
sweepmg  m  the  most  graceful  circles,  and  others  deeply  interested  in  a  less 
active  pastime,  crowding  round  the  spot  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  rival 
parishes  contended  for  the  prize  at  curling,  — an  honour  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  anxiety  expressed  both  by  the  players 
and  bystanders.  We  walked  round  the  little  lake,  supported  by  Hazfewood, 
who  lent  us  each  an  arm.  He  spoke,  poor  fellow,  with  great  kindness,  to 
old  and  young,  and  seemed  deservedly  popular  among  the  assembled  crowd. 
At  length  we  thought  of  retiring. 

**  Why  do  I  mention  these  trivial  occurrences  ?  —  not.  Heaven  knows, 
fr  >m  the  interest  I  can  now  attach  to  them — ^but  becauee,  like  a  drowning 
man  who  catches  at  a  brittle  twig,  I  seize  every  apology  for  delaying  the 
subsequent  and  dreadful  part  of  my  narrative.  But  it  must  be  communi 
tated — I  must  have  the  sympathy  of  at  least  one  friend  under  this  hearts 
rending  calamity. 

2m 
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**Mie  were  returning  home  by  a  footpath  which  )<jd  through  a  plantation 
of  firs.  Luc^  had  quitted  Ilazfewood's  arm — it  is  only  the  plea  of  absolute 
necessity  which  reconciles  her  to  accept  his  assistance.  I  still  leaned  upoil 
his  other  arm.  Lucy  followed  us  close,  and  the  servant  was  two  or  three 
paces  behind  us.  Such  was  our  position,  when  at  once,  and  as  if  he  bad 
started  out  of  the  earth.  Brown  stood  before  us  at  a  short  turn  of  the  road  1 
IIo  was  very  plainly,  I  might  say  coarsely,  dressed,  and  his  whole  appear^ 
ance  had  in  it  something  wild  and  agitated.  I  scl^amed  between  surprise 
and  terror — Ujpizlewood  mistook  the  nature  of  my  alarm,  and,  when  Brown 
advanced  towards  me  as  if  to  speak,  commanded  him  haughtily  to  stand 
back,  and  not  to  alarm  the  lady.  Brown  replied,  with  equal  asperity,  be 
had  no  occasion  to  take  lessons  from  him  how  to  behave  to  that  or  any  other 
lady.  I  rather  believe  that  Ilazlewood,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  be 
longed  to  the  band  of  smugglers,  and  had  some  bad  purpose  in  view,  heard 
andundorstood  him  imperfectly.  He  snatched  the  gun  from  the  servant,  who 
had  come  up  on  a  line  with  us,  and,  pointing  the  muzzle  at  Brown,  oom* 
manded  him  to  stand  off  at  his  peril.  My  screams,  for  my  terror  prevented 
my  finding  articulate  language,  only  hastened  the  catastrophe.  Brown, 
thus  menaced,  sprung  upon  ilazlewood,  grappled  with  him,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  wrenching  the  fowling-piece  from  his  grasp,  when  the  gun 
went  off  in  the  struggle,  and  the  contents  were  lodged  in  Hazlewood's 
shoulder,  who  instantly  fell.  I  saw  no  more,  for  the  whole  scene  reeled  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  I  fainted  away ;  but,  by  Lucy's  report  the  unhappy  per- 
petrator of  this  action  gazed  a  moment  on  the  scene  before  him,  until  her 
screams  began  to  alarm  the  people  upon  the  lake,  several  of  whom  now 
came  in  sieht.  lie  then  bounded  over  a  hedge  which  divided  the  footpath 
from  the  plantation,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  The  servant  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  or  secure  him,  and  the  report  he  made  of  the  matter  to 
those  who  came  up  to  us,  induced  them  rather  to  exercise  their  humanity 
in  recalling  me  to  life,  than  show  their  courage  by  pursuing  a  desperado, 
described  oy  the  groom  as  a  man  of  tremendous  personal  strength,  and 
completely  armed. 

**  ilazlewood  was  conveyed  home,  —  that  is,  to  Woodboume,  in  safety ;  I 
trust  his  wound  will  prove  in  no  respect  dangerous,  though  he  suffers  much. 
But  to  Brown  the  consequences  must  be  most  disastrous.  He  is  already 
the  object  of  my  father's  resentment,  and  he  has  now  incurred  danger  from 
the  law  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  clamorous  vengeance  of  the 
father  of  Hazlewood,  who  threatens  to  move  heaven  and  earth  against  the 
author  of  his  son's  wound.  How  will  he  be  able  to  shroud  himself  from 
the  vindictive  activity  of  the  pursuit?  —  how  to  defend  himself,  if  taken, 
against  the  severity  of  laws  which  I  am  told  may  even  affect  his  life  ?  and 
how  can  I  find  means  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  ?  Then  poor  Lucy's  ill- 
concealed  grief,  occasioned  by  her  lover's  wound,  is  another  source  of  die- 
tress  to  me,  and  everything  round  me  appears  to  bear  witness  against  that 
indiscretion  which  has  occasioned  this  calamity. 

**  For  two  days  I  was  Yerj  ill  indeed.  The  news  that  Hazlewood  was  re- 
covering, and  that  the  person  who  had  shot  him  was  nowhere  to  be  traced, 
only  that  for  certain  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  gang  of  smugglers, 
gave  me  some  comfort  The  suspicion  and  pursuit  being  directed  towards 
those  people,  must  naturally  facilitate  Brown's  escape,  and,  I  trust  has  ere 
this  insured  it.  But  patrols  of  horse  and  foot  traverse  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  I  am  tortured  by  a  thousand  confused  and  unauthenUcated 
rumours  of  arrests  and  discoveries. 

"  Meanwhile,  my  greatest  source  of  comfort  is  the  generous  candour  of 
Hazlewood,  who  persists  in  declaring,  that  with  whatever  intentions  the 
person  by  whom  ne  was  wounded  approached  our  partjr,  he  is  convinced 
the  gun  went  off  in  the  struggle  by  accident  and  that  the  injury  he  reoeiveo 
was  undesigned.     The  groom,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  tb%t  ^e  pitof 
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WM  wrenched  out  of  Hazlewood's  hands,  and  deliberately  pointed  at  hift 
body, — and  Lucy  inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  I  do  not  suspect  them  of 
wilful  exaggeration ;  yet  such  is  the  fallacy  of  human  testimony,  for  tbt 
nnhappy  shot  was  most  unquestionably  discharged  oninientionaily.  Pez^ 
haps  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  confide  the  whole  secret  to  Hazlewood^- 
but  he  is  very  young,  and  I  feel  the  utmost  repugnance  to  communicate  to 
him  my  fully.  I  once  thought  of  disclosing  the  mystery  to  Lucy,  and  began 
by  asking  what  she  recollected  of  the  person  and  features  of  the  man  whom 
we  had  so  unfortunately  met; — but  sne  ran  out  into  such  a  horrid  descrijh 
tion  of  a  hedge-ruffian,  that  I  was  deprived  of  all  courage  and  disposition 
to  own  my  attachment  to  one  of  such  appearance  as  she  attributed  to  him. 
1  must  sav  Miss  Bertram  is  strangely  biassed  by  her  prepossessions,  for 
^there  are  tew  handsomer  men  than  poor  Brown.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a 
long  time ;  and  even  in  his  strange  and  sudden  apparition  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  and  under  every  disadvantage,  his  form  seems  to  me,  on  reflec- 
tion, improved  in  grace,  and  his  features  in  expressive  dignity.-^ Shall  we 
eyer  meet  again?  Who  can  answer  that  question? — Write  to  me  kindly, 
my  dearest  Matilda— But  when  did  you  otherwise? — Yet,  again,  write  to 
me  soon,  and  write  to  me  kindly.  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  ad- 
vice or  reproof,  nor  have  I  my  usual  spirits  to  parry  them  by  raillery.  I 
feel  the  terrors  of  a  child  who  has,  in  needless  sport,  put  in  'motion  some 
powerful  piece  of  machinery ;  and,  while  he  beholds  wheels  revolving, 
chains  clashing,  cylinders  rolling  around  him,  is  equally  astonished  at  the 
tremendous  powers  which  his  weak  agency  has  called  into  action,  and  ter- 
rified for  the  consequences  which  he  is  compelled  to  await,  without  the  poi^ 
jibility  of  averting  them. 

*'  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  my  father  is  very  kind  and  affectionate. 
The  alarm  which  I  have  received  forms  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  nervous 
complaints.  My  hopes  are,  that  Brown  has  made  his  escape  into  the  sister 
kingdom  of  England,  or  perhaps  to  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  A%ui.  In  either 
ease,  he  may  wait  the  issue  of  Uazlewood's  wound  with  safety  and  with 
patience,  for  the  communication  of  these  countries  with  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  justice,  is  not  (thank  Heaven)  of  an  intimate  nature.  The  con 
sequences  of  his  being  apprehended  would  be  terrible  at  this  moment. — ^I 
endeavour  to  strengthen  my  mind  by  arguing  against  the  possibility  of  such 
a  calamity.  Alasl  how  soon  have  sorrows  and  fears,  real  as  well  as  severe, 
followed  the  uniform  and  tranquil  state  of  existence  at  which  so  lately  I 
was  disposed  to  repine  1  But  I  will  not  oppress  you  any  longer  with  my 
iMunplamts.    Adieu,  my  dearest  Matilda  I 

"  Julia  Mannkriko.^' 
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A  laaa  may  Me  how  Ihw  world  Koes  with  no  eyes.  —  Look  with  thine  ean ; 
See  how  jno  jnetioe  raila  npoo  yon  ninple  thief.  Hark  in  thiae  ear — Change 
places;  and,  bandy-dmulyt  wfaicb  is  the  justice,  which  is  thr  thief  I 

KiliaLiA*. 

Among  those  who  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  endeavouring  to  dis 
eover  the  person  by  whom  young  Charles  llazlewood  had  been  waylaid  and 

wounded,  wan  Gilbert  Glossin,  Esquire,  late  writer  in ,  now  Laird  of 

Ellangowan,  and  one  of  the  worshipful  commission  of  justices  of  the  peace 

fiir  the  county  of •    His  motives  for  exertion  on  this  occasion  were 

miinifold ;  but  we  presume  that  our  readers,  froui  what  thoy  Uready  know 
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of  this  gentleman,  will  acquit  him  of  being  actnated  by  any  senlous  or  in 
•semperate  love  of  abstract  justice. 

The  truth  was,  that  this  respectable  personage  felt  himself  less  at  ease 
than  he  had  expected,  after  his  machinations  put  him  in  possession  of  hii 
benefactor's  estate.  His  reflections  within  doors,  where  so  much  occurred 
to  remind  him  of  former  times,  were  not  always  the  selfconeratulations  of 
successful  stratagem.  And  when  he  looked  abroad,  he  could  not  but  be 
sensible  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  socie^  of  the  gentry  of  the  county, 
to  whose  rank  he  conceived  he  had  raised  himself.  He  was  not  admitted 
to  their  clubs ;  and  at  meetings  of  a  public  nature,  from  which  he  could  not 
be  altogether  excluded,  be  found  himself  thwarted  and  looked  upon  with 
coldness  and  contempt.  Both  principle  and  prejudice  coH)perated  in  crem- 
ating this  dislike ;  for  the  sentlemen  of  the  county  despised  him  for  th^ 
lowness  of  his  birth,  while  they  hated  him  for  the  means  by  which  he  had 
raised  his  fortune.  With  the  common  people  his  reputation  stood  still 
worse.    They  would  neither  yield  him  the  territorial  appellation  of  Ellan- 

S>wan,  nor  the  usual  compliment  of  Mr,  Glossin ; — with  them  he  was  bare 
lossin,  and  so  incredibly  was  his  vanity  interested  by  this  trifling  circum- 
stance, that  he  was  known  to  give  half-a-crown  to  a  beggar  because  he  had 
thrice  called  him  Ellangowan,  in  beseeching  him  for  a  penny.  He  there- 
fore felt  acutely  the  general  want  of  respect,  and  particularly  when  he  con- 
trasted his  own  character  and  reception  in  society  with  those  of  Mr.  Mao- 
Morlan,  who,  in  far  inferior  worldly  circumstances,  was  beloved  and 
respected  both  by  rich  and  poor,  and  was  slowly  but  securely  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  moderate  fortune,  with  the  general  good-will  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

Glossin,  while  he  repined  intemallv  at  what  he  would  fain  have  called 
the  preju<iices  and  prepossessions  of  the  country,  was  too  wise  to  make  any 
open  complaint  lie  Was  sensible  his  elevation  was  too  recent  to  be  imm^ 
diately  forgotten,  and  the  means  by  which  he  had  attained  it  too  odious  to 
be  soon  forgiven.  But  time  (thought  he)  diminishes  wonder  and  palliates 
misconduct.  With  the  dexteritv*  therefore,  of  one  who  made  hitf  fortune 
by  studying  the  weak  points  of  tiuman  nature,  he  determined  to  lie  by  for 
opportunities  to  make  himself  useful  even  to  those  who  most  disliked  him ; 
trusting  that  his  own  abilities,  the  disposition  of  country  gentlemen  to  get 
into  quarrels,  when  a  lawyer's  advice  becomes  precious,  and  a  thousand 
other  contingencies,  of  which,  with  patience  and  address,  he  doubted  not 
to  be  able  to  avail  himself,  would  soon  place  him  in  a  more  important  and 
respectable  light  to  his  neighbours,  and  perhaps  raise  him  to  the  eminence 
sometimes  atUiined  by  a  shrewd,  worldly,  bustling  man  of  business,  when, 
settled  among  a  generation  of  country  gentlemen,  he  becomes^  in  Bums's 
language, 

Th«  ton^e  of  the  tramp  to  thorn  a*.* 

The  attack  on  Colonel  Mannering's  house,  followed  by  the  accident  dl 
nazlewood's  wound,  appeared  to  Glossin  a  proper  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  the  country  at  large  the  service  which  could  be  rendered  by  an  active 
magistrate  (for  he  had  been  in  the  commission  for  some  time),  well  ao* 

auaintcd  with  the  law,  and  no  less  so  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the 
licit  traders.  He  had  acquired  the  latter  kind  of  experience  by  a  former 
close  alliance  with  some  of  the  most  desperate  smugglers,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  occasionally  acted,  sometimes  as  partner,  sometimes  as 
legal  adviser,  with  these  persons.  But  the  connexion  had  been  dropped 
many  yimrs ;  nor,  considering  how  short  the  race  of  eminent  characterb  of 
this  description,  and  the  frequent  circumstances  which  occur  to  make  them 
retire  from  particular  scenes  of  action,  had  he  the  least  reason  to  think  that 
his  present  researches  could  possibly  comprise  any  old  friend  wLo  might 

*  *n»  tmtgm  qf  Mc  trump  is  tho  win  of  Um  Jewl  hup,  th&t  which  givot  aouad  to  tho  wholt  iMtniaoal 
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poMOM  means  of  retaliation.  The  having  been  concerned  in  thesu  pnM^ 
lioes  abetractedly,  was  a  circumstance  which,  according  to  his  opinion^ 
ought  in  no  respect  to  interfere  with  his  now  using  his  experience  in  behalf 
of  the  pablic,  —  or  rather  to  further  his  own  private  viewa  To  acquire 
the  good  opinion  and  countenance  of  Colonel  Mannering,  wouli  be  no  small 
object  to  A  -gentleman  who  was  much  disposed  to  escape  from  Coventry ; 
and  to  gain  the  favour  of  old  Uazlewood,  who  was  a  leading  man  in  the 
oountj,  was  of  more  importance  stilL  Lastly,  if  he  should  succeed  in  di»- 
eoTenng,  apprehending,  and  convicting  the  culprits,  he  would  have  the  satis> 
fiM^ion  of  mortifying,  and  in  some  degree  disparaging  MacMorlan,  to  whom, 
■s  Sheriff-substitute  of  the  county,  this  sort  of  investigation  properly 
belonged,  and  who  would  certainly  suffer  in  public  opinion,  should  the 
▼olnntary  exertions  of  Qlossin  be  more  suocessful  than  his  own. 

Actuated  by  motives  so  stimulating,  and  well  acauainted  with  the  lower 
retainers  of  the  law,  Glossin  set  every  spring  in  motion  to  detect  and  appre- 
hend, if  possible,  some  of  the  g^ng  wno  had  attacked  Woodbourne,  and 
more  particularly  the  individual  wno  had  wounded  Charles  Hasiewood. 
He  promised  high  rewards,  he  sug^ted  various  schemes,  and  used  hit 
personal  interest  among  his  old  acc^uaintanoes  who  favoured  the  trade, 
urging  that  they  had  better  make  sacrifice  of  an  understrapper  or  two,  than 
incur  the  odium  of  having  favoured  such  atrocious  prooecKiings.  But  for 
some  time  all  these  exertions  were  in  vain.  The  common  people  of  the 
country  either  favoured  or  feared  the  smugglers  too  much  to  afford  any 
evidence  against  them.  At  length,  this  busy  magistrate  obtained  informa- 
tion, that  a  man,  having  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  person  who  had 
wounded  Haslewood,  had  lodged  on  the  evening  before  the  rencontre  at  the 
Gordon-Arms  in  Kippletrin^an.  Thithec  Mr.  Glossin  immediately  went^ 
for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  our  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Mao-Candlish. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Glossin  did  not,  according  to  this 
good  woman's  phrase,  stand  high  in  her  books.  She  therefore  attended  his 
summons  to  the  parlour  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and,  on  entering  the  room, 
paid  her  respects  in  the  coldest  possible  manner.  The  dialogue  then  pr(^ 
oeeded  as  follows :  — 

'*  A  fine  frosty  morning,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish." 

"  Ay,  sir ;  the  morning's  weel  enough,"  answered  the  landlady,  drily. 

"  Airs.  Mao>Candlish,  I  wish  to  know  if  the  justices  are  to  dine  here  as 
usual  after  the  business  of  the  court  on  Tuesday  V 

*'I  belieye  —  I  fancy  sae,  sir  —  as  usual" — (about  to  leave  the  room.^ 

"Stay  a  moment,  Mrs,  MacCandlish  —  why,  you  are  in  a  prodigious 
hurry,  my  good  friend  1  I  have  been  thinking  a  club  dining  here  once  • 
month  would  be  a  very  pleasant  thing." 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  a  club  of  respectable  gentlemen." 

*'  True,  true,"  said  Glossin,  **  I  mean  landed  proprietors  and  gentlemen 
of  weight  in  the  coanty ;  and  I  should  like  to  set  such  a  thin^  a-going." 

The  short  dry  cough  with  which  Mrs.  Mac-Candiish  received  this  pro- 
|)osal,  by  no  means  indicated  any  dislike  to  the  overture  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, but  inferred  much  doubt  how  far  it  would  succeed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  proposed.  It  was  not  a  cough 
negative,  but  a  cough  dubious,  and  as  such  Glossin  felt  it ;  but  it  vras  not 
\is  cue  to  take  offence. 

"  Have  there  been  brisk  doings  on  the  road,  Mrs.  Mao-Candlish  ?  plenty 
of  company,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Pretty  weel,  sir, — but  I  belieye  I  am  wanted  at  the  bar." 

''No,  no,  —  stop  one  moment,  cannot  you,  to  oblige  an  old  customer? 
Pray,  do  you  remember  a  remarkably  tall  young  man,  who  lodged  :xie 
night  in  your  house  last  week  ?" 

**  Troth,  sir,  I  canna  well  say  —  I  never  take  heed  whether  my  oorapMij 
b(y  lang  or  short,  if  they  make  a  lang  bill." 

Vol.  L— 29  2m2 
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"  ind  ii'  they  do  not,  you  can  do  that  for  them,  eh,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  f-^ 
ha !  ha  I  ha  I  —  But  this  young  man  that  I  inquire  after  was  upwards  o€ 
six  feet  high,  had  a  dark  frock,  with  metal  buttons,  light-brown  hair  on- 
powdered,  blue  eyes,  and  a  straight  nose,  travelled  on  foot,  had  no  servaat 
or  baggage  —  you  surely  can  remember  having  seen  such  a  traveller?" 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Mao-Candlish,  oent  on  baffling  his  inquirieSt 
**  I  canna  charge  my  memory  about  the  matter  —  there's  mair  to  do  in  a 
nouse  like  this,  I  trow,  than  to  look  after  passengers'-hair,  or  their  een,  or 
noses  either." 

"  Then,  Mrd.  Mao-Candlish,  I  must  tell  you  in  plain  terms,  that  this  per- 
fon  is  suspected  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  crime ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
^  these  suspicions  that  I,  as  a  magistrate,  recjuire  this  information  from 
you,  —  and  if  you  refuse  to  answer  my  questions,  I  must  put  you  upon 
your  oath." 

"Troth,  sir,  I  am  no  free  to  swear* — we  ay  gaed  to  the  Antiburgher 
meeting  —  it's  very  true,  in  Bailie  Mao-Gandlish's  time  (honest  man),  we 
keepit  ^he  kirk,  whilk  was  most  seemingly  in  his  station,  as  having  office — 
but  after  his  being  called  to  a  better  place  than  Kippletringan,  I  hae  gaen 
back  to  worthy  Maister  Mac-Orainer.  And  so  ye  see,  sir,  i  am  no  clear  to 
swear  without  speaking  to  the  minister — especially  against  ony  sacklest 
puir  young  thing  that's  gaun  through  the  country,  stranger  and  freend- 
tess  like." 

*'I  shall  relieve  your  scruples,  perhaps,  without  troubling  Mr.  Mao- 
Grainer,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  fellow  whom  I  inquire  after  is  the  man 
who  shot  your  young  friend  Charles  Ilaslewood." 

''GudenessI  wha  could  hae  thought  the  like  o'  that  o'  him?  —  Na.  if  it 
had  been  for  debt,  or  e'en  for  a  bit  tuilzie  wi'  the  gauger,  the  deil  o'  Nelly 
Mao^andlish's  tongue  should  ever  hae  wranged  him.  But  if  he  really  shot 
young  Ilaslewood — But  I  canna  think  it,  Mr.  Glossin ;  this  will  be  some  o' 
your  skitsf  now — I  canna  think  it  o'  sae  douce  a  lad ; — na,  na,  this  is  just 
some  o'  your  auld  skits — ye'll  be  for  having  a  horning  or  a  caption  after 
him." 

**  I  see  you  have  no  confidence  in  me,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish ;  but  look  at 
these  declarations,  signed  bv  the  persons  who  saw  the  crime  committed, 
and  judge  yourself  if  the  description  of  the  ruffian  be  not  that  of  your 
guest." 

He  put  the  papers  into  her  hand,  which  she  perused  very  carefully,  often 
taking  off  her  spectacles  to  cnst  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  or  perhaps  to  wipe 
a  tear  from  them,  for  young  Hazlewood  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
good  dame.  '*  Aweel,  aweel,"  she  said,  when  she  had  concluded  her  exami- 
nation, '*  since  it's  e'en  sae,  I  gie  him  up,  the  villain — ^But  0,  we  are  erring 
mortals ! — I  never  saw  a  face  I  liked  better,  or  a  lad  that  was  mair  douce 
and  canny — I  thought  he  had  been  soi9e  gentleman  under  trouble. — But  1 
gie  him  up,  the  villain ! — ^to  shoot  Charles  Uazle wood— and  before  the  youn^ 
ladies,  —  poor  innocent  things  1  —  I  gie  him  up." 

"  So  you  admit,  then,  that  such  a  person  lodged  here  the  night  before  his 
vile  business?" 

"  Troth  did  he,  sir,  and  a'  the  house  were  taen  wi'  him,  he  was  sic  a  frunk, 
pleasant  young  man.  It  wasna  for  his  spending,  I'm  sure,  fur  he  just  had 
a  mutton-chop,  and  a  mug  of  ale,  and  maybe  a  glass  or  twa  o'  wine — and  I 
asked  him  to  drink  tea  wi'  mysell,  and  didna  put  that  into  the  bill ;  and  he 
took  nae  supper,  for  he  said  he  was  defeat  wi'  travel  a'  the  night  afore— I 
diure  say  now  it  had  been  on  some  hellioftt  ermnd  or  other." 
Did  you  by  any  chance  learn  bis  name  y" 

I  wot  wecf  did  I,"  said  the  landlady,  now  as  eager  to  communicate  her 
evidence  as  formerly  desirous  to  suppress  it     **  He  tell'd  me  his  name 

*  Soma  of  th«  atrict  diawcn  «iv  deciioe  takiof  aa  imth  befora  a  civil  mafiitnta  *  Tnaka 
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Brown,  and  he  said  it  wea  likely  that  an  auld  woman  like  a  gipsy  wife 
might  be  asking  for  him.  Ay,  ay  1  tell  me  Tour  company,  and  I'll  tell  you 
wha  ye  are !  0  the  villain ! — Aweel,  sir,  when  he  gaed  away  in  the  mom* 
ing,  he  paid  his  bill  very  honestly,  and  gae  something  to  the  chambenz  aid, 
nae  doubt,  for  Orisv  has  naething  frae  me,  by  twa  pair  o'  new  sboon  ilka 

year,  and  maybe  a  bit  compliment  at  Hansel  Monanday" Here  Glossin 

found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  bring  the  good  woman  back  to  the 
point. 

"  Ou  then,  he  just  said,  if  there  comes  such  a  person  to  inquire  after  Mr. 
Brown,  jrou  will  say  I  am  gone  to  look  at  the  skaters  on  Loch  Greeran,  at 
you  call  it,  and  I  will  be  back  here  to  dinner  —  But  he  never  came  back  -~ 
though  I  expected  him  sae  faithfully,  that  I  gae  a  look  to  making  the  friar's 
chicken  mysell,  and  to  the  cranpit-heads  too,  and  that's  what  I  £nna  do  for 
ordinary,  Mr.  Glossin. — But  little  did  I  think  what  skating  wark  he  was 
gaun  about — to  shoot  Mr.  Charles,  the  innocent  lamb  I" 

Mr.  Glossin,  having,  like  a  prudent  examinator,  suffered  his  witness  to 
give  vent  to  all  her  surprise  and  indignation,  now  began  to  inquire  whether 
the  suspected  person  had  left  any  property  or  papers  about  the  inn. 

"  Troth,  he  put  a  parcel  —  a  sma'  parcel,  under  my  charge,  and  he  gave 
me  some  siller,  and  desired  me  to  get  him  half-a-dozen  ruffled  sarks,  and 
Peg  Pasley's  in  hands  wi'  them  e'en  now — they  may  serve  him  to  gang  up 
the  Lawn-market*  in,  the  scoundrel!"  Mr.  Glossin  then  demanded  to  see 
the  packet,  but  here  mine  hostess  demurred. 

'*She  didna  ken  —  she  wad  not  say  but  justice  should  take  its  course  — 
but  when  a  thing  was  trusted  to  ane  in  her  war,  doubtless  they  were  re- 
sponsible— but  she  suld  cry  in  Deacon  Bearclifi,  and  if  Mr.  Glossin  liked 
to  tak  an  inventar  o'  the  property,  and  gie  her  a  receipt  before  the  Deacon-* 
or,  what  she  wad  like  muckle  better,  an  it  could  be  sealed  up  and  left  in 
Deacon  Bearcliff's  hands,  it  wad  mak  her  mind  easy — she  was  for  naething 
but  justice  on  a'  sides." 

Mrs.  Mac-Candlish's  natural  sagacity  and  acquired  suspicion  being  in- 
flexible, Glossin  sent  for  Deacon  Boarcliff,  to-speak  "  anent  the  villain  that 
had  shot  Mr.  Charles  Hazlewood."  The  Deacon  accordinglv  made  his  afv- 
pearanoe,  with  his  wig  awry,  owing  to  the  hurry  with  whicn,  at  this  sum- 
mons of  the  Justice,  he  had  exchanged  it  for  the  Kilmarnock-cap  in  which 
he  usually  attended  his  customers.     Mrs.  Mao-Candlish  then  produced  the 

garcel  deposited  with  her  by  Brown,  in  which  was  found  the  gipsy's  purse. 
In  perceiving  the  value  of  the  miscellaneous  contents,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish 
internally  congratulated  herself  upon  the  precautions  she  had  taken  before 
delivering  them  up  to  Glossin,  while  he,  with  an  appearance  of  disinterested 
candour,  was  the  first  to  propose  they  should  be  properly  inventoried,  and 
deposited  with  Deacon  Bearcliff,  until  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Crown- 
office.  "  He  di4  not,"  he  observed,  *'  like  to  be  personally  responsible  for 
articles  which  seemed  of  considerable  value,  and  had  doubtless  been  acquired 
by  the  most  nofarious  practices." 

He  then  examined  the  paper  in  which  the  purse  had  been  wrapt  up.  It 
was  the  back  of  a  letter  addcessed  to  V.  Brown,  Esquire,  but  the  rest  of  the 
address  was  torn  away.  The  landlady, — ^now  as  eager  to  throw  light  upcm 
the  criminid's  escape  as  she  had  formerly  oeen  desirous  of  withholding  it, 
for  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  purse  argued  strongly  to  her  mind 
that  all  was  not  right, — Mrs.  Mao-Candlish,  I  say,  now  gave  Glossin  to  un- 
derstand, that  her  postilion  and  hostler  had  both  seen  the  stranger  upon  the 
ice  that  day  when  young  Uazlewood  was  wounded. 

•  Tb*  promiiao  oftlMeriDiinak  to  the  gallowa  of  old  took  tbkt  diractioa,  morinc,  m  tte  •ohoot>bOT  rtHrsf 
u*  t- 

Up  the  Lawn -market, 
DowD  the  West  Bow 
Up  the  Unjc  ladder. 
And  down  the  httle  low 
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Our  maders'  old  acquaintance,  Jock  Jabos,  was  first  summoned,  and  ad^ 
milted  frankly  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  upon  the  ice  that  mominj; 
wit!i  a  stranger,  who,  he  understood,  had  lodged  at  the  Gordon-Arms  th* 
night  before. 

**  What  turn  did  your  conversation  take  7"  said  Glossin. 

** Turn?— on,  we  turned  nae  gate  at  a',  but  just  keepit  straight  forward 
upon  the  ice  like." 

"Well,  but  what  did  ye  speak  about?" 

*'  Ou,  he  just  asked  questions  like  ony  ither  stranger,"  answered  the  po»- 
tilion,  possessed,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  refractoiy  and  uncommunicatlT^ 
spirit  which  had  lefl  his  mistress. 

**  But  about  what?"  said  Glossin. 

"  Ou,  just  about  the  folk  that  was  playing  at  the  curling,  and  about  auld 
Jock  Stevenson  that  was  at  the  cock,  and  about  the  leddies,  and  sic  like.'' 

**  What  ladies  ?  and  what  did  he  ask  about  them,  Jock  ?"  said  the  inter- 
rogator. 

'*  What  leddies  ?^k>u,  it  was  Miss  Jowlia  Mannering  and  Miss  Lucy  Bei^ 
tram,  that  ye  ken  fu'  weel  yoursell,  Mr.  Glossin^they  were  walking  wi'  the 
young  Laird  of  Uazlewood  upon  the  ice." 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  him  about  them  ?"  demanded  Glossin. 

"  Tut,  we  just  said  that  was  Miss  Lucy  Bertram  of  EUangowan,  that 
should  ance  have  had  a  great  estate  in  the  country,  —  and  that  was  Miss 
Jowlia  Mannering,  that  was  to  be  married  to  young  Uazlewood — See  as  she 
was  hinging  on  his  arm.  We  just  spoke  about  our  country  clashes  like  — 
he  was  a  very  frank  man." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  he  say  in  answer  ?" 

"  Ou,  he  just  stared  at  the  j^oung  leddies  very  keen  like,  and  asked  if  ik 
was  for  certain  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  between  Miss  Mannering  and 
young  Uazlewood — and  I  answered  him  that  it  was  for  positive  and  absoluto 
certain,  as  I  had  an  undoubted  right  to  say  sae — for  my  third  cousin  Jean 
Glavers  (she's  a  relation  o'  your  ain,  Mr.  Glossin  —  ye  wad  ken  Jean  lang 
syne?)  she's  sib  to  the  housekeeper  at  Woodbourne,  and  she's  telPd  me 
mair  than  ance  that  there  was  naething  could  be  mair  likely." 

"And  what  did  the  stranger  say  when  you  told  him  all  this?"  said 
Glossin.  • 

"  Say?"  echoed  the  postilion,  "he  said  naething  at  a' — he  just  stared  at 
them  as  they  walked  round  the  loch  upon  the  ice,  as  if  he  could  have  eaten 
them,  and  he  never  took  his  ee  aff  them,  or  said  another  word,  or  gave 
another  glance  at  the  Bonspiel,  though  there  was  the  finest  fun  amang  the 
curlers  ever  was  seen — and  he  turned  round  and  gaed  aff  the  loch  b^  the 
kirk-stile  through  Woodbourne  fir-plantingi,  and  we  saw  nae  mair  o'  him." 

"Only  think,"  said  Mrs.  Mao-Gandlish,  "what  a  hard  heart  he  maun  hae 
had,  to  think  o'  hurting  the  poor  young  gentleman  in  tho^very  presence  of 
the  leddy  he  was  to  be  married  to  I" 

"  0,  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,"  said  Glossin,  "  there's  been  many  cases  such  as 
that  on  the  record :  doubtless  he  was  seeking  revenge  where  it  would  be 
deepest  and  sweetest." 

"  God  pity  us  I"  said  Deacon  jpearcliff;  "we're  puir  frail  creatures  wh^d 
left  to  oursellsl — ay,  he  forgot  wha  said,  'Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will 
repay  it.' " 

"Weel,  aweel,  sirs,"  said  Jabos,  whose  hard>headed  and  uncultivated 
shrewdness  seemed  sometimes  to  start  the  game  when  others  beat  the  bush 
— "  weel,  wcel,  ye  may  be  a'  mista'en  yet — I'll  never  believe  that  a  mar* 
would  lay  a  plan  to  shoot  another  wi'  his  ain  gun.  Lord  help  ye,  I  was  the 
keeper's  assistant  down  at  the  Isle  myscll,  and  I'll  uphaud  it,  the  biggest 
man  in  Scotland  shouldna  take  a  gun  frae  me  or  I  had  wcized  the  slugs 
through  him,  though  I'm  but  sic  a  little  feckless  body,  fit  for  naething  but 
the  outside  o'  a  saddle  and  the  fore-end  o'  a  poschay — na,  na,  nae  living 
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man  y^nd  venture  on  that.  Til  wad  my  best  buckskinn,  and  thej  were  new 
eoft  at  Kirkcudbright  fair,  it's  been  a  chance  job  after  a'.  But  if  je  ha9 
naething  mair  to  say  to  me,  (  am  tiiinking  I  maun  gang  and  see  my  beasts 
fed" and  he  departed  accordingly. 

The  hostler,  who  had  accompanied  him,  gave  evidence  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  and  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  were  then  re-interrogated,  whether  Brown 
nad  no  arms  with  him  on  that  unhappy  morning.  '*  None,"  they  said,  '*  but 
ttn  ordinary  bit  cutlass  or  hanger  by  his  side." 

**  Now,"  said  the  Deacon,  taking'  Glossin  by  the  button  (for,  in  consider- 
ing this  intricate  subject,  he  had  forgotten  Qlossin's  new  accession  of  rank) 
•— "  this  is  but  doubtfu'  after  a',  Maister  Gilbert — for  it  was  not  sae  dooms 
likeiy  that  he  would  go  down  into  battle  wi'  sic  sma'  means." 

Glossin  extricated  himself  from  the  Deacon's  grasp,  and  from  the  discus- 
sion, though  not  with  rudeness ;  for  it  was  his  present  interest  to  buy  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  He  inquired  the  price  of  tea  and  sugar, 
and  spoke  of  providing  himself  for  the  year;  he  gave  Mrs.  Mac-Oundlish 
directions  to  have  a  handsome  entertainment  in  readiness  for  a  party  of  live 
friends,  whom  he  intended  to  invite  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Gordon-Arms 
next  Saturday  week ;  and,  lastly,  he  gave  a  half-crown  to  Jock  Jabos,  whom 
the  hostler  had  deputed  to  hold  his  steed. 

**  Weel,"  said  the  Deacon  to  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  as  he  accepted  her  offer 
of  a  glsfis  of  bitters  at  the  bar,  *'  the  deil's  no  sae  ik  wS  he's  ca'd.  It's  plea- 
sant to  see  a  gentleman  pay  the  regard  to  tlie  business  o'  the  oounty  that 
Mr.  Glossin  does." 

"  Ay,  'deed  is't.  Deacon,"  answered  the  landlady :  *'  and  yet  I  wonder 
our  gentry  leave  their  ain  wark  to  the  like  o'  him. — But  as  lang  as  siller's 
current.  Deacon,  folk  mauna  look  ower  nicely  at  what  king's  head's  on't" 

*'  I  doubt  Glossin  will  prove  but  shand*  auer  a',  mistress,"  said  Jabos,  as 
he  passed  through  the  little  lobby  beside  the  bar ;  *'  but  this  is  a  gude  half- 
orown  ony  way. 


l^^^A^^^^^^A^^^^N^^^^^^I^V^^^^^i^i^t^h^«^a^^^^^«^i^^^^i^^^^^^^p^>^i^> 
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A  man  that  apprehenda  daath  to  Iw  no  mora  dreadftil  bat  aa  a  dnrahan  alaep ; 
earaleM.  reckleM,  and  fearlaaa  of  whai'a  pwt,  praaant,  or  to  ooma ;  insAiaible  of 
mortality,  and  deaperatelj  owrtal. 

MXABURS  rOE  MXASUEI. 

Glossin  had  made  careful  minutes  of  the  information  derived  from  these 
examinations.  They  threw  little  li^ht  upon  the  story,  so  far  as  he  under- 
stood its  purport;  out  the  better  informed  reader  has  received,  through 
means  of  this  investigation,  an  account  of  Brown's  proceedings,  between  the 
moment  when  we  left  him  upon  his  walk  to  Kippletringan,  and  the  time 
when,  stung  by  jealousy,  he  so  rashly  and  unhappily  presented  himself 
before  Julia  Mannering,  and  well  nigh  brought  to  a  fatal  termination  the 
quarrel  which  his  appearance  occasioned. 

Glossin  rode  slowly  back  to  Ellangowan,  pondering  on  what  he  had  heard, 
and  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  active  and  successful  prosecution  ot 
this  mysterious  business  was  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
H.izlewood  and  Mannering,  to  be  on  no  account  neglected.  Perhaps,  also, 
be  felt  his  professional  aeuteness  interested  in  bringing  it  to  a  successful 
o«ose.    It  was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  on  his  return  to  his  house 
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from  Rir  pletringan,  he  heard  his  servants  announce  hastily,  "  that  Mao 
Ouffog,  tne  thiefiaker,  and  twa  or  three  ooncurrents,  had  a  man  in  hands 
in  the  kitchen  waiting  for  his  honour." 

He  instantly  jumped  from  horseback,  and  hastened  into  the  honseu 
*'  Send  my  clerk  here  directly ;  ye'll  find  him  copying  the  sttrrey  of  the 
estate  in  the  little  green  parlour.  Set  thin^  to  rights  in  my  study,  mMtd 
wheel  the  great  lea&em  chair  up  to  the  writing-chamber — set  a  stool  for 
Mr.  Scrow.  —  Scrow,"  (to  the  clerk  as  he  entered  the  presence-chamber,) 
hand  down  Sir  Qeorge  Mackonsie  on  Crimes ;  open  it  at  the  section  Vis 
2\iblica  et  PrivcUa,  and  fold  down  a  leaf  at  the  passage  *  anent  the  bearing 
of  unlawful  weapons.'  Now  lend  me  a  hand  on  with  my  muckle  coat,  ani 
hang  it  up  in  the  lobby,  and  bid  thorn  bring  up  the  prisoner — I  trow  I'll 
sort  him ; — but  stay — first  send  up  Mac-Guffog.— Now,  Mao^uffog,  whpre 
didYefindthischield?" 

laao^uffog,  a  stout  bandy-legged  fellow,  with  a  neck  like  a  bull,  a  tace 
like  a  fire-brand,  and  a  most  portentous  squint  of  the  left  eye,  began,  after 
Tarious  contortions  by  way  or  courtesy  to  the  Justice,  to  tell  nis  story,  eking 
it  out  by  sundry  sly  nods  and  knowing  winks,  which  appeared  to  oespeak 
an  intimate  correspondence  of  ideas  between  the  narrator  and  his  principal 
auditor.  "  Your  honour  sees  I  went  down  to  yon  place  that  your  honour 
spoke  o',  that's  kept  by  her  that  your  honour  kens  o'  by  the  sea-side.  — So 
says  she,  what  are  you  wanting  here  ?  ye'll  be  come  wi'  a  broom  in  your 
pocket  ftae  Ellaneowan  ? — So  says  I,  deil  a  broom  will  come  frae  there  awa^ 
for  ye  ken,  says  I,  his  honour  Eliangowan  himsell  in  former  times  " 

'*Well,  well,"  said  Qlossin,  '*no  occasion  to  be  particular — tell  the 
essentials." 

**  Weel,  so  we  sat  niffering  about  some  brandy  that  I  said  I  wanted,  till 
he  came  in." 

"Who?"     . 

"lie,"  pointing  with  his  thumb  inverted  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
prisoner  was  in  custody.  "  So  he  had  his  griego  wrapped  close  around  him, 
and  I  judged  he  was  not  drv-handed*  —  so  I  thought  it  was  best  to  speak 
proper,  and  so  he  believed  I  was  a  Manks  man,  and  I  kept  ay  between  him 
and  her,  for  fear  she  had  whistled.f  And  then  we  began  to  drank  about, 
and  then  I  betted  he  would  not  drink  out  a  quartern  of  Hollands  without 
drawing  breath  —  and  then  he  tried  it  —  and  just  then  Slounging  Jock  and 
Dick  Spur'em  came  in,  and  we  clinked  the  darbies  t  on  him,  took  him  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb  —  and  now  he's  had  his  bit  sleep  out,  and  is  as  fresh  as  a 
May  gowan,  to  answer  what  your  honour  likes  to  speir."  This  narrative, 
delivered  with  a  wonderftil  quantity  of  gesture  and  grimace,  received  at  the 
conclusion  the  thanks  and  praises  which  the  narrator  expected. 

"  Had  he  no  arms  ?"  asked  the  Justice. 

"  Ay,  ay,  they  are  never  without  barkers  and  slashers." 

"  An^  papers  ?" 

"  This  bundle,"  delivering  a  dirty  pocket-book. 

"  Go  down  stairs,  then,  Mac-Gufllog,  and  be  in  waiting."  The  officer  left 
the  room. 

The  clink  of  irons  was  immediately  afterwards  heard  upon  the  stair,  and 
in  two  or  three  minutes  a  man  was  introduced,  handcuffed  and  fettered. 
He  was  thick,  brawny,  and  muscular,  and  although  his  shagged  and  grizzled 
hair  marked  an  age  somewhat  advanced,  and  his  stature  was  rather  low,  he 
appeared,  nevertheless,  a  person  whom  few  would  have  chosen  to  cope  with 
in  personal  conflict.  His  coarse  and  savage  features  were  still  flushed,  and 
his  eye  still  reeled  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  potation  which  had 
proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  seizure.  But  the  sleep,  though  short 
vvhich  Mac-Gufibg  had  allowed  him,  and  still  more  a  senses  of  the  peril  oi 

*  UnaniML  t  Ovna  infivmatioo  to  Um  paitj  oooMmed.  %  UandoiA. 
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his  situation,  had  restored  to  him  the  full  use  of  his  faculties.  The  worthy 
ludge,  and  tlie  no  less  estimable  captive,  looked  at  each  other  steadily  for  a 
long  time  without  speaking.  Glossin  apparently  recognised  his  prisoner, 
but  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  witn  his  investigation.  At  length  be 
broke  silence.  "  Sob,  Captain,  this  is  you  7 — you  have  been  a  stranger  en 
this  coast  for  some  years. 


«( 


Stranger!"  replied  the  other;  "strange  enough,  I  think — for  hold  me 
der  deyvil,  if  I  been  ever  here  befor^" 

"  That  won't  pass,  Mr.  Caf^tain." 

**  That  must  pass,  Mr.  Justice  —  sapperment  I" 

*'  And  who  will  you  be  pleased  to  call  yourself,  then,  for  the  present,'' 
■aid  Glossin,  *' just  until  i  shall  brine  some  other  folks  to  refresh  yoni 
memory  concerning  who  you  are,  or  at  least  who  you  have  been?" 

"  What  bin  I  ?— Conner  and  blitzen  I  I  bin  Jans  Janson,  from  Cuihavea 
^wbatsalllchbin?" 

Glossin  took  from  a  case  which  was  in  the  apartment  a  pair  of  small 
pocket  pistols,  which  he  loaded  with  ostentatious  care.  **  You  may  retire," 
said  he  to  his  cieik,  "  and  carry  the  people  with  you.  Screw — but  wait  in 
the  lobby  within  call." 

The  clerk  would  have  offered  some  remonstrances  to  his  patron  on  the 
danger  of  remaining  alone  with  such  a  desperate  character,  although  ironed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  active  exertion,  but  Glossin  waved  him  off  impa- 
tiently. Wnen  he  bad  left  the  room,  the  Justice  took  two  short  turns 
through  the  apartment,  then  drew  his  chair  opposite  to  the  prisoner,  so  as 
to  confront  him  fully,  placed  the  pistols  before  him  in  readiness,  and  said 
in  a  steady  voice,  '*  xou  are  Dirk  Hatteraick,  of  Flushing,  are  you  not?" 

The  prisoner  turned  his  eve  instinctively  to  the  door,  as  if  he  apprehended 
some  one  was  listening.  Glossin  rose,  opened  the  door,  so  that  from  the 
chair  in  which  his  prisoner  sate  he  might  satisfy  himself  there  was  no  eves- 
dropper  within  hearing,  then  shut  it,  resumed  his  seat,  and  repeated  his 
rttion  —  "  You  are  Dirk  Hatteraick,  formerly  of  the  Yungfrauw  Haagen* 
pen,  are  you  not?" 

"  Tousand  dey vils  I  —  and  if  yon  know  that,  why  ask  me  ?"  said  the 
prisoner. 

"  Because  I  am  surprised  to  see  yon  in  the  very  last  place  where  you 
ovght  to  be,  if  you  regard  your  safety,"  observed  Giossin,  coolly. 

*'  Der  dey  vil  I  —  no  man  regards  his  own  safety  that  speaks  so  to  me  I" 

'*  What?  unarmed,  and  in  irons  1  —  well  said,  Captain!"  replied  ulossin, 
ironically.  **  But,  Captain,  bullying  won't  do— you'll  hardly  get  out  of  this 
oonntry  without  accounting  for  a  little  accident  that  happen^  at  Warroch 
Point  a  few  years  ago." 

Hatteraick's  looks  grew  black  as  midnight. 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  Glossin, "  I  have  no  particular  wish  to  be  hard 
upon  an  old  acquaintance~>but  I  must  do  my  duty — ^I  shall  send  you  off  to 
Edinburffh  in  a  post-chaise  and  four  this  very  day." 

"  Poz  donner  1  you  would  not  do  that  ?"  said  Ilatteraick,  in  a  lower  and 
more  humbled  tone ;  **  why,  you  had  the  matter  of  half  a  cargo  in  bills  on 
Vanbeest  and  Vanbruggen." 

"It  is  so  long  since,  Captain  Hatteraick,"  answered  Glossin,  supeiw 
tiliously,  **  that  I  really  forget  how  I  was  recompensed  for  my  trouble." 

'*  Y(Mxr  trouble  ?  your  silence,  you  mean." 

"  It  was  an  affair  in  the  course  of  business,"  said  Glossin,  "  and  I  have 
retired  from  business  for  some  time."  % 

**  Ay,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  I  could  make  you  go  steady  about,  and 
try  the  old  course  again,"  answered  Dirk  Hatteraick.  "  Why,  man,  hold 
me  der  dey  vil,  but  I  meant  to  visit  you,  and  tell  yoc  something  that  coo- 
MTDS  you." 

**0f  the  boy?"  said  Glossin,  eagerly. 
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"  Taw,  Mynheer/'  replied  the  Captain,  ooollj. 

'*  He  does  not  liTe,  does  he  ?" 

'*  Ab  Itfelich  as  you  or  I/'  said  Hatteraick. 

"Good  God  I  —  But  in  India?"  exclaimed  Glossin. 

"  No— tousand  deyvils  1  here— on  this  dirty  coast  of  yours,"  rejoine4  tlM 
:)risoner. 

"  But,  Hatteraick,  this,— that  is,  if  it  be  true,  which  I  do  not  beiiere, — 
this  will  ruin  us  both,  for  he  cannot  but  remember  vour  neat  job ;  and  for 
me^it  will  be  productive  of  the  worstV^onsequencesI  It  will  ruin  us  both, 
I  tell  you." 

'*  I  tell  you,"  said  the  seaman,  **  it  will  ruin  none  but  you — for  I  am  done 
up  already,  and  if  I  must  strap  for  it,  all  shall  out." 

"  Zounds !"  said  the  Justice,  impatiently,  "  what  brought  you  back  to 
this  c^>ast  like  a  madman  ?" 

**  Why,  all  the  eelt  was  gone,  and  the  house  was  shaking,  and  I  thought 
the  job  was  clayod  oyer  and  forgotten,"  answered  the  worthy  skipper. 

"Stay — what  can  be  done?"  said  Glossin,  anxiously.  "I  dare  not  dis- 
charge you — but  might  you  not  be  rescued  in  the  way — ay  sure  ?  a  word  to 
Lieutenant  Brown, — and  I  would  send  the  people  with  you  by  the  coast- 
road." 

"  No,  no  I  that  won't  do— Brown's  dead — shot — ^laid  in  the  locker,  man-  - 
the  devil  has  the  pickine  of  him." 

'*  Dead  ? — shot  ? — at  Woodbourne,  I  suppose  ?"  replied  Glossin. 

"  Yaw,  Mynheer." 

Glossin  paused — the  sweat  broke  upon  his  brow  with  the  agony  of  his 
feelings,  while  the  hard-featured  miscreant  who  sat  opposite,  coolly  rolled 
his  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  and  s(^uirted  the  juice  into  the  fire-grate.  "  It 
would  be  ruin,"  said  Glossin  to  himself,  "  absolute  ruin,  if  the  heir  should 
re-appear  —  and  then  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  conniving  with 
these  men? — yet  there  is  so  little  time  to  take  measures. — Hark  you,  Hat> 
teraick ;  I  can't  set  you  at  liberty  —  but  I  can  put  you  where  you  may  set 
yourself  at  liberty  —  I  always  like  to  assist  an  old  friend.  I  shall  confine 
you  in  the  old  castle  for  to-night,  and  give  tliese  people  double  allowance 
of  grog.  Mac-Guffog  will  fall  in  the  trap  in  which^tie  caught  you.  The 
Btancheons  on  the  window  of  the  strong  room,  as  they  call  it,  are  wasted  to 
pieces,  and  it  is  not  above  twelve  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground  without 
and  the  snow  lies  thick." 

**  But  the  darbies,"  said  Hatteraick,  looking  upon  his  fetters. 

"  Hark  ye,"  said  Glossin,  going  to  a  tool  chest,  and  taking  out  a  small 
file,  "  there's  a  friend  for  you,  and  you  know  the  road  to  the  sea  by  the 
stairs." 

Hatteraick  shook  his  chains  in  ecstasy,  as  if  he  were  already  at  liberty, 
and  strove  to  extend  his  fettered  hand  towards  his  protector.  Glossin  laid 
his  finger  upon  his  lips  with  a  cautious  glance  at  tne  door,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  his  instructions.  **  When  you  escape,  you  had  better  go  to  the 
ILaim  of  Derncleugh." 

*•  Donner  1  that  howff  is  blown." 

"  The  devil ! — well,  then,  you  may  steal  my  skiff  that  lies  on  the  beach 
tliere,  and  away.  But  you  must  remain  snug  at  the  Point  of  Warroch  till 
I  come  to  see  you." 

"  The  Point  of  Warroch  ?"  said  Hatteraick,  his  countenance  again  falling 
— "  what,  in  the  cave,  I  suppose  ? — ^I  would  rather  it  were  anywhere  else ; — 
es  spuck^da!  —  they  say  for  certain  that  he  walks.  —  But,  donner  and 
blitzen  1  1  never  shunned  him  alive,  and  I  won't  shun  him  dead.  —  Strafe 
mich  belle  I  it  shall  never  be  said  Dirk  Hatteraick  feared  either  dog  or 
devil  I — So  I  am  to  wait  there  till  I  see  you?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Glossin,  **  and  now  I  must  call  in  the  men."  Bi 
did  so  accordingly. 
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*'  I  can  make  nothing  of  Captain  Janaon,  a0  he  oalls  himself,  Mao-Guifog, 
and  it's  now  too  late  to  bundle  him  off  to  the  county  jail.  Is  there  not  a 
strong  room  up  yonder  in  the  old  castle  V* 

**  Ay  is  there,  sir ;  my  uncle  the  constable  ance  kept  a  man  there  for 
three  days  in  auld  fillangowan's  time.  But  there  iras  an  unco  dust  about 
it — ^it  was  tried  in  the  Inner-house  afore  the  feifteen." 

**  I  know  all  that,  but  this  person  will  not  stay  there  rery  long — ^it's  only 
a  makeshift  for  a  night — a  mere  lock-up  house  till  farther  examination. 
There  is  a  small  room  through  which  it  opens ;  you  may  light  a  fire  for 
ro  irselves  there,  and  Til  send  you  plenty  or  stuff  to  make  you  comfortable. 
Bitt  be  sure  you  lock  the  door  upon  the  prisoner ;  and,  nark  ye,  let  him 
have  a  fire  in  the  strong  room  too  —  the  season  requires  it.  Perhaps  he'll 
nake  a  clean  breast  to-morrow." 

With  these  instructions,  and  with  a  large  allowance  of  food  and  liquor, 
the  Justice  dismissed  his  party  to  keep  guard  for  the  night  in  the  old 
.eastle,  under  the  full  hope  and  belief  mat  they  would  neither  spend  the 
night  in  watehing  nor  prayer. 

There  was  littus  fear  that  Glossin  himself  should  that  night  sleep  oyer- 
sound.  His  situation  was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  the  schemes  of  a 
life  of  yiilany  seemed  at  once  to  be  crumbling  around  and  above  him.  He 
laid  himself  to  rest,  and  tossed  upon  his  pillow  for  a  long  time  in  vain. 
At  length  he  fell  asleep,  but  it  was  only  to  dream  of  his  patron,  —  now,  as 
he  had  last  seen  him,  with  the  paleness  of  death  upon  nis  features,  then 
again  transformed  into  all  the  vigour  and  comeliness  of  youth,  approaching 
to  expel  him  from  the  mansion-house  of  his  fathers.  Then  he  dreamed, 
that  after  wandering  long  over  a  wild  heath,  he  came  at  length  to  an  inn, 
from  which  sounded  the  voice  of  revelry ;  and  that  when  he  entered,  the 
first  person  he  met  was  Frank  Kennedy,  all  smashed  and  gory,  as  he  had 
lain  on  the  beach  at  Warroch  Point,  but  with  a  recking  punch-bowl  in  his 
band.  Then  the  scene  changed  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  neard  Dirk  Hatte- 
raick,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  under  sentence  of  death,  confessing  his 
crimes  to  a  clergyman.  —  "After  the  bloody  deed  was  done,''  saia  the 
penitent,  "  we  retreated  into  a  cave  close  beside,  the  secret  of  which  was 
Known  but  to  one  man  in  the  country ;  we  were  debating  what  to  do  with 
the  child,  and  we  thought  of  giving  it  up  to  the  gipsies,  when  we  heard 
tlie  cries  of  the  pursuers  hallooing  to  each  other.  One  mar  alone  came 
straight  to  our  cave,  and  it  was  that  man  who  knew  the  sejret  —  but  we 
made  him  our  friend  at  the  expense  of  half  the  value  of  the  goods  saved 
By  his  advice  we  carried  off  the  child  to  Holland  in  our  consort,  which 
came  the  following  night  to  take  us  from  the  coast.    That  man  was" 

"  No,  I  deny  it  I  —  it  was  not  1 1"  said  Glossin,  in  half-uttered  accents ; 
and,  struggling  in  his  agony  to  express  hb  denial  more  distinctly,  he 
awoke. 

It  was,  however,  conscience  that  had  prepared  this  mental  phantasma- 
goria. The  truth  was,  that  knowing  much  better  than  any  other  person 
the  haunts  of  the  smugglers,  he  had,  while  the  others  were  searchmg  in 
different  directions,  gone  straight  to  the  cave,  ev«*n  before  he  had  learned 
the  murder  of  Kennedy,  whom  he  expected  to  find  their  prisoner.  He 
came  upon  them  with  some  idea  of  mediation,  but  found  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  g;uilty  terrors,  while  the  rage,  which  had  hurried  them  on  to 
murder,  began,  with  all  but  Hatteraick,  to  sink  into  remorse  and  fear. 
Glossin  was  then  indigent,  and  greatly  in  debt,  but  he  was  alreadjr  pos- 
sessed of  Mr.  Bertram's  ear,  and,  aware  of  the  facility  of  his  disposition, 
he  saw  no  difficulty  in  enriching  himself  at  his  expense,  provided  the  heir- 
male  were  removed ;  in  which  case  the  estate  became  the  unlimited  property 
Af  the  weak  and  prodigal  father.  Stimulated  by  present  gain  and  the 
prospect  of  contingent  advantage,  he  accepted  the  bribe  which  the  smu^ 
glors  offered  in  their  terror,  and  connived  at,  or  rather  encouraged,  their 

2o 
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intention  of  carrying  away  the  child  of  his  benefactor,  who,  if  left  behind^ 
was  old  enough  to  have  described  the  scene  of  blood  which  he  had  wit* 
nessed.  The  only  palliative  which  the  ingenuity  of  Glossin  could  offer  to 
his  conscience  was,  that  the  temptation  was  great,  and  came  suddenly  upon 
him,  embracing  as  it  were  the  very  advantages  on  which  his  mind  had  so 
long  rested,  and  promising  to  relieve  him  from  distresses  which  must  havo 
otherwise  speedily  overwhelmed  him.  Besides,  he  endeavoured  to  think 
that  self-preservation  rendered  his  conduct  nccessan^.  He  was,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  power  of  the  robbers,  and  pleaded  hard  with  his  conscience, 
that,  had  he  declined  their  offers,  the  assistance  which  he  could  have  oalle  1 
for,  though  not  distant,  might  not  have  arrived  in  time  to  save  him  from 
men  who,  on  less  provocation,  had  just  committed  murder. 

Galled  with  the  anxious  forebodings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  Glossin  now 
arose,  and  ^>oked  out  upon  the  night.  The  scene  which  we  have  already 
described  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  story,  was  now  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  brilliant,  though  waste,  whiteness  of  the  land,  gave  to  the  sea  by 
contrast  a  dark  and  livid  tinge.  A  landscape  covered  with  snow,  thougn 
abstractedly  it  may  be  called  beautiful,  has,  both  from  the  association  of 
cold  and  barrenness,  and  from  its  comparative  infrequency,  a  Wild,  strange, 
and  desolate  appearance.  Objects,  well  known  to  us  in  their  common  state, 
have  either  disappeared,  or  are  so  strangely  varied  and  disguised,  that  we 
seem  gazing  on  an  unknown  world.  But  it  was  not  with  such  reflections 
that  uie  mind  of  this  bad  man  was  occupied.  His  eye  was  upon  the 
gigantic  and  gloomy  outlines  of  the  old  castle,  where,  in  a  flanking  tower 
of  enormous  size  and  thickness,  glimmered  two  lights, — one  from  the 
window  of  the  strong  room  where  Hatteraick  was  confined,  the  other  from 
that  of  the  adjacent  apartment  occupied  by  his  keepers.  **  Has  he  made 
bis  escape,  or  will  he  be  able  to  do  so  ?  —  Have  these  men  watched,  who 
never  watched  before,  in  order  to  complete  my  ruin  ?  —  If  morning  finds 
him  there,  he  must  be  committed  tQ  prison ;  Mac-Morlan  or  some  other 
person  will  take  the  matter  up — he  will  be  detected — convicted — and  will 
tell  all  in  revenge  V 

While  these  racking  thoughts  glided  rapidly  through  Glossin's  mind,  he 
observed  one  of  the  lights  obscured,  as  by  an  opaque  body  placed  at  the 
window.  -  What  a  moment  of  interest !  —  '*  Ho  has  got  clear  of  his  irons  I  — 
he  is  working  at  the  stancheons  of  the  window  —  they  are  surely  quite  de* 
cayed,  they  must  give  way  —  0  God  I  they  have  fallen  outward ;  I  heard 
them  clink  among  the  stones  I  —  the  noise  cannot  fail  to  wake  them  —  furies 
seize  his  Dutch  awkwardness  —  The  light  burns  free  again  —  they  have 
torn  him  from  the  window,  and  are  binding  him  in  the  room !  —  No  I  he 
had  only  retired  an  instant  on  the  alarm  of  the  falling  bars  —  he  is  at 
the  window  again  —  and  the  light  is  quite  obscured  now  —  he  is  getting 
out !" 

A  heavy  sound,  as  of  a  body  dropped  from  a  height  among  the  snow, 
announced  that  Hatteraick  had  completed  his  escape,  and  snortly  after 
Glossin  beheld  a  dark  figure,  like  a  shadow,  steal  along  the  whitened  beach, 
and  reach  the  spot  where  the  skiff  lay.  New  cause  for  fear !  —  "  His  single 
strength  will  be  unable  to  float  her,"  said  Glossin  to  himself —  **  I  must  go 
to  the  rascal's  assistance.  But  no  I  he  has  got  her  off,  and  now,  thank 
God!  her  sail  is  spreading  itself  against  the  moon  —  ay,  he  has  got  the 
breeze  now  — wouul  to  heaven  it  were  a  tempest,  to  sink  him  to  the 
bottom !" 

After  this  last  cordial  wish,  he  continued  watching  the  progress  of  the 
boat  as  it  stood  away  towards  the  Point  of  Warroch,  until  he  could  no 
*onger  distinguish  the  dusky  sail  from  the  gloomy  waves  over  which  it 
glided.  Satisfied  then  that  the  immediate  danger  was  averted,  he  letired 
with  somewhat  mor;  composure  to  his  guilty  pillow. 
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Wbj  doit  not  oomibit  bm.  and  help  me  oat 
Prom  this  nnludlowsd  ud  blood-sUitied  hole? 

TnvB  AsuMftnoiM, 

On  the  next  morning,  great  was  the  alarm  and  conftision  of  the  offioeni 
when  they  discoyered  the  escape  of  their  prisoner.  Mac-Guffbg  appeared 
before  Glossin  with  a  head  perturbed  with  orandy  and  fear,  and  incurred  a 
most  severe  reprimand  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  resentment  of  the  Justice 
.appeared  only  to  be  suspend^  by  his  anxiety  to  recover  possession  of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  thief-takers,  glad  to  escape  from  his  awiul  and  incensed 
'  presence,  were  sent  off  in  every  direction  (except  the  right  one^  to  recover 
their  prisoner,  if  possible.  Ulossin  particularly  recommendea  a  careful 
March  at  the  Kaim  of  Derncleugh,  which  was  occasionally  occupied  under 
night  by  vaCTants  of  different  descriptions.  Having  thus  dispersed  his 
myrmidons  m  various  directions,  he  himself  hastened  by  devious  paths 
through  the  Wood  of  Warroch,  to  his  appointed  interview  with  Hatteraick, 
from  whom  he  hoped  to  learn  at  more  leisure  than  last  night's  conference 
admitted,  the  circumstances  attending  the  return  of  the  heir  of  £)llangowan 
to  his  native  country. 

With  manoeuvres  like  those  of  a  fox  when  he  doubles  to  avoid  the  pack, 
Glossin  strove  to  approach  the  place  of  appointment  in  a  manner  which 
should  leave  no  distinct  track  of  nis  course.  "  Would  to  Heaven  it  would 
snow,"  he  said,  looking  upward,  "  and  hide  these  foot-prints.  Should  one 
of  the  officers  li^ht  upon  them,  he  would  run  the  scent  up  like  a  blood- 
hound, and  surprise  us.  I  must  get  down  upon  the  sea-beach,  and  contrive 
to  creep  along  beneath  the  rocks.^ 

And  accordingly  he  descended  from  the  cliffs  with  some  difficulty,  and 
■crambled  along  between  the  rocks  and  the  advancing  tide ;  now  looking 
up  to  see  if  his  motions  were  watched  from  the  rocks  above  him,  now  cast- 
ing a  jealous  glance  to  mark  if  any  boat  appeared  upon  the  sea,  from  which 
his  course  might  be  discovered. 

But  even  the  feelings  of  selfish  apprehension  were  for  a  time  superseded, 
as  Glossin  passed  the  spot  where  Kennedy's  body  had  been  found.  It  was 
marked  by  the  fragment  of  a  rock  which  had  been  precipitated  from  the 
cliff  above,  either  with  the  body  or  after  it.  The  mass  was  now  encrusted 
with  small  shell-fish,  and  tasseiled  with  tangle  and  sea-weed;  but  still  its 
shape  and  substance  wero  different  from  those  of  the  other  rocks  which  lay 
seattered  around.  His  voluntary  walks,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  had 
never  led  to  this  spot ;  so  that  finding  himself  now  there  for  the  first  time 
after  the  terrible  catastrophe,  the  scene  at  once  recurrod  to  his  mind  with 
all  its  accompaniments  of  norror.  He  rememberod  how,  like  a  guilty  thing, 
gliding  from  the  neighbouring  place  of  concealment,  he  had  mingled  wiw 
eagerness,  yet  with  caution,  among  the  terrified  group  who  surrounded  the 
corpse,  droading  lest  any  one  should  ask  from  whence  he  came.  He  re- 
membered, too,  with  what  conscious  fear  he  had  avoided  gazing  upon  that 
ghastly  spectacle.  The  wild  scream  of  his  patron,  "My  bairn  I  my  bairn  I" 
again  rang  in  his  ears.  '*  Good  God !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  is  all  I  have 
gained  worth  the  agony  of  that  moment,  and  the  thousand  anxious  fears 
and  horrors  which  have  since  embittered  my  life  I — 0  how  I  wish  that  I  lay 
whero  that  wretched  man  lies,  and  that  he  stood  here  in  life  and  health. 
But  these  regrets  are  all  too  late." 

Stifling,  therefore,  his  feelings,  he  crept  forward  to  the  cave,  which  was 
«o  near  the  spot  where  4ie  body  was  found,  that  the  smugglers  might  have 
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heard  from  their  hidin^place  the  varions  conjectures  of  the  bystanders 
cernins  the  fate  of  their  victim.  But  nothing  could  be  more  completely 
concealed  than  the  entrance  to  their  asylum.  The  openinj^,  not  larger  thas 
that  of  a  fox-earth,  lay  in  the  face  of  the  clilT  directly  1:Ahind  a  large  black 
rock,  or  rather  upright  stone,  which  served  at  once  to  conceal  it  from  stran- 
gers, and  as  a  mark  to  point  out  its  situation  to  those  who  used  it  as  a  plao« 
of  retreat.  The  space  between  the  stone  and  the  cliff  was  exceedingly  naf^ 
row,  and  being  heaped  with  sand  and  other  rubbish,  the  most  minute  searcli 
would  not  have  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  without  removing^  those 
substances  which  the  tide  had  drifted  before  it.  For  the  purpose  of  farther 
cont^ealment,  it  was  usual  with  the  contraband  traders  who  frequented  this 
haunt,  after  they  had  entered,  to  stuff  the  mouth  with  withered  sea-weed, 
loosely  piled  together  as  if  can*ied  there  by  the  waves.  Birk  Hatteraiok 
had  not  forgotten  this  precaution. 

Glossin,  though  a  bold  and  hardy  man,  felt  his  heart  throb,  and  his  knee* 
knock  together,  when  he  prepared  to  enter  this  den  of  secret  iniquitv,  ia 
order  to  hold  conference  with  a  felon,  whom  he  justly  accounted  one  of  th« 
most  desperate  and  depraved  of  men.  '*  But  hi  has  no  interest  to  injure 
me,"  was  his  consolatory  reflection.  He  examined  his  pocket-pistols,  how- 
ever, before  removing  tne  weeds  and  entering  the  cavern,  wnich  he  did 
upon  hands  and  knees.  The  passage,  which  at  first  was  low  and  narrow* 
iust  admitting  entrance  to  a  man  in  a  creeping  posture,  expanded  after  a 
few  yards  into  a  high  arched  vault  of  considerable  width.  The  bottom, 
ascending  ^adually,  was  covered  with  the  purest  sand.  Ere  Qlossin  had 
got  upon  his  feet,  the  hoarse  yet  suppressed  voice  of  Hatteraick  growled 
through  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 

"  Ilagel  and  donner ! — be'st  du  1" 

"  Are  you  in  the  dark?" 

*'  Dark  ?  der  deyvil  1  ay/'  said  Dirk  Hatteraick ;  "  where  should  I  have  a 
glim?" 

**  I  have  brought  light ;"  and  Glossin  accordingly  produced  a  tinder-box, 
and  lighted  a  small  lantern. 

"  You  must  kindle  some  fire  too,  for  hold  mich  der  deyvil,  Ich  bin  gana 
gefrome !" 

"It  is  a  cold  place,  to  be  sure,"  said  Glossin,  ^thering  together  some 
decayed  staves  ot  barrels  and  pieces  of  wood,  which  had  perhaps  lain  ia 
the  cavern  since  Hatteraick  was  there  last. 

''Cold?  Snow-wasser  and  hagell  it's  perdition — I  could  only  keep  my* 
self  alive  by  rambling  up  and  down  this  a— d  vault,  and  thinking  about  the 
merry  rouses  we  have  had  in  it." 

The  flame  then  began  to  blaze  brightly,  and  Hatteraick  hung  his  bronzed 
visage,  and  expanded  his  hard  and  sinewy  hands  over  it,  with  an  avidity 
resembling  that  of  a  famished  wretch  to  whom  food  is  exposed.  The  light 
showed  his  savage  and  stern  features,  and  the  smoke,  which  in  his  agony 
of  cold  he  seemed  to  endure  almost  to  suffocation,  after  circling  round  his 
head,  rose  to  the  dim  and  rug^d  roof  of  the  cave,  through  which  it  escaped 
b^  some  socret  rents  or  clefts  m  the  rock ;  the  same  doubtless  that  afforded 
air  to  the  cavern  when  the  tide  was  in,  at  which  time  the  aperture  to  the 
sea  was  filled  with  water. 

"  And  now  I  have  brought  you  some  breakfast,"  said  Glossin,  producing 
some  cold  meat  and  a  flask  of  spirits.  The  latter  Hatteraick  eagerly  seized 
upon,  and  applied  to  his  mouth ;  and,  after  a  hearty  draught,  he  exclaimed, 
Avith  great  rapture,  '*  Das  schmecktl — ^that  is  good — that  warms  the-liver !" 
Thou  broke  into  the  fragment  of  a  High-Dutch  song, 

Sanfen  Bier,  nnd  Brente-wein, 

SchnieixMn  alle  die  Feiuteni  wii 

Ich  hen  liederlirh, 

Do  iMSt  liodnriirh ; 

Mini  «ir  r  okt  bederimh  LmiM  •* 
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"  W«U  Mid,  11.7  hearty  Captaiii  I"  cried  Gloeiin,  ondeaTOuring  to  catch 
the  tone  cf  revelry, — 

On  by  iNdlftilB,  whi«  in  iir«ri, 
DMb  the  window- Kia»  to  sliiyen  I 

Fur  thn««  wild  ladw  were  we.  brnve  bojii 

And  three  wild  UmIs  were  we; 

Tbou  on  the  land,  and  I  on  the  aaod, 

And  Jar4(  on  the  gnllows-tree  I 

That's  it,  my  bull^-boy  I  Why,  you're  aliye  agiun  now  1  And  now  let  «• 
talk  about  our  business." 

**  Tour  business,  if  you  please,"  said  Hatteraick;  "hagel  and  donnerl— 
mine  was  done  when  I  got  out  of  the  bilboes." 

"Have  patience,  my  good  friend;  —  I'll  oonnnoe  yon  our  interests  art 
just  the  same." 

Hatteraick  gave  a  short  dry  cough,  and  Glossin,  after  a  pause,  proceeded* 

"  How  came  you  to  let  the  boy  escape  ?" 

'*  Why,  fluch  and  blitzen  I  he  was  no  charge  of  mine.    Lieutenant  Brown 

fave  him  to  his  cousin  that's  in  the  Middleburgh  house  of  Vanbeest  and 
anbi-uggc^,  and  told  him  some  goose's  gasette  about  his  beins  takto  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  land-sharks — he  gave  him  for  a  foot-boy.  life  let  him 
escape  I-  -the  bastard  kinchin  should  have  walked  the  plank  ere  I  troubled 
myself  about  him." 

*'  Well,  and  was  he  bred  a  foot-boy  then  V* 

"  Nein,  nein ;  the  kinchin  got  about  the  old  man's  heart,  and  he  gave  him 
his  own  name,  and  bred  him  up  in  the  office,  and  then  sent  him  to  Indisr^ 
I  believe  he  would  have  packed  him  back  here,  but  his  nephew  told  him  it 
would  do  up  the  free  trade  for  many  a  day,  if  the  youngster  got  back  to 
Scotland." 

**  Do  you  think  the  younker  knows  much  of  his  own  origin  now  7" 

'*  Deyvil  I"  replied  Hatteraick,  "  how  should  I  tell  wha^  he  knows  now? 
But  he  remembered  something  of  it  long.  When  he  was  but  ten  years  old, 
he  persuaded  another  Satan's  limb  of  an  English  bastard  like  himself  to 
•teal  my  lugger's  khan  —  boat  — what  do  you  call  it-— to  return  to  his 
country,  as  he  called  it — fire  him  I  Before  we  could  overtake  them,  they 
had  the  skiff  out  of  channel  as  far  as  the  Deurloo  —  the  boat  might  haw 
been  lost." 

**  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  had— with  him  in  her  1"  ejaculated  Qlossin. 

**  Why,  I  was  so  angry  myself,  that,  sapperment  I  I  did  give  him  a  tip 
over  the  side — but  split  him — ^the  comical  little  devil  swam  uke  a  duck ;  so 
I  made  him  swim  astern  for  a  mile  to  teach  him  manners,  and  then  took 
him  in  when  he  was  sinking.  By  the  knocking  Nicholas  I  he'll  plague  you, 
now  he's  come  over  the  herring-pond  1  When  he  was  so  high  lie  had  the 
spirit  of  thunder  and  lightning.' 

** How  did  he  get  back  from  India?" 

'*  Why,  how  should  I  know  ?  —  the  house  there  was  done  up,  and  that 
gave  us  a  shake  at  Middleburgh,  I  think-— so  they  sent  me  aeain  to  see  what 
could  be  done  among  my  old  acquaintances  here — for  we  held  old  stories 
were  done  away  and  forgotten.  So  I  had  got  a  pretty  trade  on  foot  within 
the  last  two  trips ;  but  that  stupid  houndsfoot  scnelm.  Brown,  has  knocked 
it  on  the  head  again,  I  suppose,  with  getting  himself  shot  by  the  eolonei- 


man." 


**  Why  were  not  you  with  them  ?" 

**  Why,  you  see — sapperment  I  I  fear  nothing  —  but  it  was  tec  &r  within 
land,  and  I  might  have  been  scented." 

"  True.     But  to  return  to  this  youngster"— 
*  Ay,  ay,  donner  and  blitzen !  he's  vour  affair,"  said  the  Captain* 
•*  —  How  do  ^ou  really  know  that  he  is  in  this  country  V 
'*  Whv*  Gabriel  saw  him  up  among  the  hills." 
"Gabriel I  who  is  he?" 

2o2 
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'*  A  fellow  from  tLe  gipsies,  that,  about  eighteen  yesrs  since,  was  pressed 
on  board  that  d^-d  follow  Pritchard's  sloop -of- war.  It  was  he  came  off 
and  gave  us  warning  that  the  Shark  was  coming  round  upon  us  the  da^ 
Kennedy  was  done ;  and  he  told  us  how  Kennedy  had  given  the  informs- 
lion.  'JHie  gipsies  and  Kennedy  had  some  quarrel  besides.  This  Gab  went 
to  the  East  Indies  in  the  same  ship  with  your  younker,  and,  sapperment  1 
knew  him  well,  tliough  the  other  did  not  remember  him.  Gab  kept  out  of 
bis  eye  though,  as  he  had  served  the  States  against  Endand,  and  was  a 
deserter  to  boot ;  and  he  sent  us  word  directly,  Siat  we  might  know  of  his 
being  here — ^though  it  does  not  concern  us  a  rope's  end." 

"  So,  then,  really,  and  in  sober  earnest,  he  is  actually  in  this  countrj, 
Hatteraick,  between  friend  and  friend?"  asked  Glossin,  seriously. 

"  Wetter  and  donner  I  yaw.     What  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 

For  a  blood-thirsty,  fearless  miscreant  I  thought  Glossin  internally  ;  but 
said  aloud,  '*And  which  of  your  people  was  it  that  shot  young  Hazle* 
wood?" 

'*  Sturm-wetter  1"  sud  the  Captain,  ^  do  ye  think  we  were  mad  ?  none  of 
IAS,  man.  Gott !  the  country  was  too  hot  for  the  trade  already  with  that 
d---d  frolic  of  Brown's,  attacking  what  you  call  Woodboume  House.'' 

"  Why,  I  am  told,"  said  Glossm,  **  it  was  Brown  who  shot  Hazlewood  V 

'*Not  our  lieutenant,  I  promise  you;  for  he  was  laid  six  feet  deep  at 
Derncleugh  the  day  before  the  thing  happened.  Tousend  deyvils,  man  I  do 
ye  think  that  he  could  rise  out  of  the  earth  to  shoot  another  man  ?" 

A  light  here  began  to  break  upon  Glossin's  confusion  of  ideas.  "  Did 
you  not  say  that  the  younker,  as  you  call  him,  goes  by  the  name  of  Brovm?" 

"  Of  Brown  ?  yaw — Yanbeest  Brown ;  old  Vanbeest  Brown,  of  our  Van- 
beest  and  Yanbruegen,  gave  him  his  own  name— he  did." 

**  Then,"  said  Glossin,  rubbing  his  hands,  *'  it  is  he,  by  Heaven,  who  has 
oommittod  this  crime  I" 

"  And  what  have  we  to  do  with  that  ?"  demanded  Hatteraick. 

Glossin  paused ;  and,  fertile  in  expedients,  hastily  ran  over  his  project  in 
bis  own  mind,  and  then  drew  near  the  smuggler  with  a  confidential  air. 
'*  You  know,  my  dear  Hatteraick,  it  is  our  principal  business  to  get  rid  of 
this  young  man?" 

"  Umh !    answered  Dirk  Hatteraick. 

*'Not,"  continued  Glossin — **not  that  I  would  wish  any  personal  harm 
to  him — if — ^if — ^if  we  can  do  without.  Now,  he  is  liable  to  be  seized  upon 
by  justice,  both  as  bearing  the  same  name  with  your  lieutenant,  who  was 
enga^d  in  that  affair  at  Woodboume,  and  for  firing  at  young  Hazlewood 
with  intent  to  kill  or  wound." 

"Av,  ay,"  said  Dirk  Hivtteraick;  "but  what  good  will  that  do  yon? 
HeMl  be  loose  again  as  soon  as  he  shows  himself  to  carry  other  colours.'' 

"  True,  my  dear  Dirk — well  noticed,  my  fViend  Hatteraick !  But  there 
is  ground  enough  for  a  temporary  imprisonment  till  he  fetch  his  proofs  from 
England  or  elsewhere,  my  good  friend.  I  understand  the  law,  Captain 
Hatteraick,  and  I'll  take  it  upon  me,  simple  Gilbert  Glossin  of  EllaneowaUp 
justice  of  peace  for  the  county  of  ,  to  refuse  his  bail,  if  he  should  offer 
the  best  in  the  country,  until  he  is  brought  up  for  a  second  examination— 
now  where  d'ye  think  I'll  incarcerate  him  ?" 

"  Ilagel  and  wetter  I  what  do  I  care  ?" 

"  Stay,  my  friend  —  you  do  care  a  great  deal.  Do  you  know  yonr  goods^ 
that  were  seized  and  carried  to  Woodboume,  are  now  lying  in  the  Custom- 
house at.  Purtanferry  ?"  (a  small  fishing-town).  *'  Now  I  will  commit  this 
younker" 

"  When  you  have  caught  him  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,  when  I  have  caught  him — I  shall  not  be  long  about  that — I 
will  commit  him  to  the  Workhouse,  or  Bridewell,  which  you  know  is  bcsida 
the  Custom-house." 
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'*  Yaw,  tibo  Rasp-houfie ;  I  know  it  very  well." 

**  I  will  take  care  that  the  red-coats  are  dispersed  through  the  country ; 
you  land  at  night  with  the  crew  of  your  lugger,  receive  your  own  goods, 
and  carry  the  younker  Brown  with  you  back  to  Flushing.    Won't  that  dof 

"Ay,  carry  him  to  Flushing/'  said  the  Captain,  "or— to  America  T" 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  friend." 

"Or^to  Jericho?" 

"  Psha  I    Wherever  you  have  a  mind." 

"  Ay,  or — pitch  him  overboard  ?" 

**  Nav,  I  aavise  no  violence." 

'*  Nein,  nein — ^you  leave  that  to  me.  Sturm-wetter  I  I  know  you  of  old. 
But,  hark  ye,  what  am  I,  Dirk  Hatteraick,  to  be  the  better  of  this  ?" 

'*  Why,  is  it  not  your  interest  as  well  as  mine  ?"  said  Glossin :  "  besides,  1 
sot  you  free  this  morning." 

*'  You  set  me  free ! — Donner  and  deyvil  I  I  set  myself  free.  Besides,  it 
was  all  in  the  way  of  your  profession,  and  happened  a  long  time  ago,  ha ! 
ha!  ha!" 

"Pshaw!  pshaw!  don't  let  us  jest ;  I  am  not  against  making  a  handsome 
compliment — but  it's  your  affair  as  well  as  mine." 

''  What  do  you  talk  of  my  affair?  is  it  not  you  that  keep  the  younker's 
whole  estate  m>m  him?  Dirk  Hatteraick  never  touched  a  stiver  of  his 
rents." 

"  Hush !  hush ! — I  tell  you  it  shall  be  a  joint  business." 

**  Why,  will  ye  give  me  half  the  kitt?" 

"  What,  half  the  estate  ?— d'ye  mean  we  should  set  up  house  together  at 
EUangowan,  and  take  the  barony,  ridge  about?" 

*'  Sturm-wetter,  no !  but  you  might  give  me  half  the  value — ^half  the  gelt. 
Live  with  you  ? — nein — I  would  have  a  lust-haus  of  mine  own  on  the  Mid- 
dleburgh  dyke,  and  a  blumen-garten  like  a  burgomaster's." 

"Ay,  and  a  wooden  lion  at  the  door,  and  a  painted  sentinel  in  the  garden, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth! — But  hark  ye,  Ilatteraick — what  will  all  the 
tulips,  ana  flower-gardens,  and  pleasure-houses  in  the  Netherlands  do  for 
you,  if  you  are  hanged  here  in  Scotland  ?" 

llattcraick's  countenance  fell.     "  Der  deyvil ! — hanged?" 

"  Ay,  hanged,  meinheer  Captain.  The  devil  can  scarce  save  Dirk  Hatte- 
raick from  facing  hanged  for  a  murderer  and  kidnapper,  if  the  younker  of 
Ellangowan  should  settle  in  this  country,  and  if  the  gallant  Captain  chances 
to  be  caught  here  re-establishing  his  fair  trade !  And  I  won't  say,  but,  as 
peace  is  now  so  much  talked  of,  their  High  Mightinesses  may  not  hand  him 
over  to  oblige  their  new  allies,  even  if  he  remained  in  faderland." 

"  Poz  hagel  blitzen  and  donner !     I — I  doubt  you  say  true." 

"  Not,"  said  Glossin,  perceiving  he  had  made  the  desired  impression,  "  not 
that  I  am  against  being  civil ;"  and  he  slid  into  Hatteraick's  passive  hand  a 
bank-note  ot  some  value. 

"  Is  this  all  ?"  said  the  smuggler ;  "  you  had  the  price  of  half  a  cargo  for 
winking  at  our  job,  and  made  us  do  your  business  too." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  you  forget — ^in  this  case  you  will  recover  all  your 
jwn  goods." 

"  Ay,  at  the  risk  of  all  our  own  necks — ^we  could  do  that  without  yon." 

"  I  doubt  that.  Captain  Hatteraick,"  said,  Glossin  drily,  "  because  you 
would  probably  find  a  dosten  red-coats  at  the  Custom-house,  whom  it  must 
be  my  business,  if  we  agree  about  this  matter,  to  have  removed.  Come, 
come,  I  will  be  as  liberal  as  I  can,  but  you  should  have  a  conscience." 

"  Now  strafe  mich  der  deyfel  1 — this  provokes  me  more  than  all  the  rest! 
You  rob  and  you  murder,  and  you  want  me  to  rob  and  murder,  and  play 
the  silver-cooper,  or  kidnapper,  as  you  call  it,  a  dosen  times  over,  and  tnen, 
hage)  and  wind-sturm !  you  speak  to  me  of  conscience !  Can  you  think  of 
U(.>  faJror  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  unlucky  lad?" 
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^'  Ko,  meinheer ;  but  m  I  oommit  him  to  your  charge'' 

"  To  my  charge— to  the  charge  of  steel  and  gunpowder  I  and — ^well,  if  it 
miist  be,  it^must — ^bat  tou  have  a  tolerably  good  guoM  what's  like  to  oodm 
of  it." 

''  O,  my  dear  friend,  I  trust  no  degree  of  severity  will  be  neoeesavy,"  re- 
plied Glossin. 

'*  Severity  1"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  kind  of  groan.  '*  I  wish  you  had  had 
my  dreams  when  I  first  came  to  tbis  doe-hole,  and  tried  to  sleep  among  ihm 
dry  seaweed.  First,  there  was  that  d— d  fellow  there,  with  his  broken  back, 
sprawling  as  he  did  when  I  hurled  the  rock  over  »4op  on  him — ha  I  ha  I — 
you  would  have  sworn  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  where  you  stand,  wriggliDg 
Uke  a  crushed  frog — and  then" 

*'  Na^,  my  friend/'  said  Glossin,  interrupting  him,  "  what  signiflea  going 
over  this  nonsense  ? — ^If  yon  are  turned  chicken-hearted,  why,  the  game's 
ap,  that's  all — ^tbe  same's  up  with  us  both." 

*'  Chicken-hearted  ? — No.  I  have  not  lived  so  long  upon  the  account  to 
start  at  last,  neither  for  devil  nor  Dutchman." 

**  Well,  then,  take  another  schnaps — ^the  cold's  at  your  heart  stilL — And 
now  tell  me,  are  any  of  your  old  crew  with  you  ?" 

*'  Nein— all  dead,  shot,  hanged,  drowned,  and  damned.  Brown  was  the 
last — all  dead  but  Gipsy  Gab,  and  he  would  go  off  the  country  for  a  spiU  of 
money— or  he'll  be  quiet  for  his  own  sake — or  old  Meg,  his  aunt,  will  keep 
him  quiet  for  hers." 

"Which  Meg?" 

**  Meg  Merriues,  the  old  devil's  limb  of  a  ^psy  witch." 

"  Is  she  still  alive  ?" 

"  Yaw.;' 

*'  And  in  this  country  7" 

"  And  in  this  country.  She  was  at  the  Kaim  of  Demcleugh,  atYanbeesI 
Brown's  last  wake,  as  they  call  it,  the  other  night,  with  two  of  my  people^ 
and  some  of  her  own  blasted  gipsies." 

"  That's  another  breaker  a-head.  Captain !  Will  she  not  squeak,  think 
ye?"  ' 

"  Not  she — she  won't  stai^ — she  swore  bv  the  salmon,*  if  we  did  the 
kinchin  no  harm,  she  would  never  tell  how  the  ganger  got  it.  Why,  man, 
though  I  gave  her  a  wipe  with  my  hanger  in  the  heat  of  the  matter,  and  cut 
her  arm,  and  though  sne  was  so  long  after  in  trouble  about  it  up  at  your 
borough-town  there,  der  deyvil  I  old  Meg  was  as  true  as  steel." 

"  Why,  that's  true,  as  vou  siw,"  replied  Glossin.  **  And  yet  if  she  could 
be  carried  over  to  Zealand,  or  Hamburgh,  or — or — anywhere  else,  you  know, 
it  were  as  well," 

Ilatteraick  iumped  upright  upon  his  feet,  and  looked  at  Glossin  from  head 
to  heel. — '*  I  don't  see  the  goat's  foot,"  be  said ; — "  and  yet  he  must  be  the 
very  deyvil  I — But  Meg  Merrilies  is  closer  yet  with  the  Ikobold  than  you  are 
—ay,  and  I  bad  never  such  weather  as  after  having  drawn  her  blood.-^ 
N(iin,  ncin,  I'll  meddle  with  her  no  more— she's  a  witch  of  the  fiend— a  real 
dcyvil's  kind — but  that's  her  affair.  Donner  and  wetter  I  I'll  neither  make 
nor  meddle — ^that's  her  work. — But  for  the  rest — why,  if  I  thought  the  trade 
wo  aid  not  suffer,  I  would  soon  rid  you  of  the  younker,  if  you  send  me  word 
when  he's  under  embargo." 

In  brief  and  under  tones  th*e  two  worthy  associates  concerted  their  enter* 
prise,  and  agreed  at  which  of  his  haunts  Ilatteraick  should  be  heard  ot 
The  stay  of  his  lugger  on  the  coast  was  not  difficult,  as  there  were  no  kiiig'ii 
vessels  there  at  the  time. 
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ten  ara  one  of  than  that  will  not  anrre  God  ir  th«  devil  bid*  yoo.^ 
Because  we  come  to  do  yoa  lenrioe,  jou  think  we  are  ruffians. 

OfHULO. 

Whik  Glossin  returned  home,  he  found,  among  other  letters  and  ra»pert 
lent  to  him,  one  of  considerabie  importance.  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Proto- 
col, an  attorney  in  Edinburgh,  and,  addressing  him  as  the  agent  for  Godfrey 
Bertram,  Esq.,  late  of  EUanjgowan,  and  his  representatives,  acquainted  him 
with  the  sudden  death  of  A&.  Margaret  Bertram  of  Singleside,  requesting 
him  to  inform  his  clients  thereof,  in  case  they  should  judge  it  proper  to  have 
any  person  present  for  their  interest  at  opening  the  repositories  of  the  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Glossin  perceived  at  once  that  the  letter-writer  was  ncao- 
quainted  with  the  breach  which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  his  late 

Satron.  The  estate  of  the  deceased  lady  should  by  rights,  as  he  well  knew, 
cscend  to  Lucy  Bertram ;  but  it  was  a  thousand  to  one  that  the  caprice  of 
the  old  lady  might  have  altered  its  destination.  After  running  over  con* 
tingencies  and  probabilities  in  his  fertile  mind,  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
personal  advantage  might  accrue  to  him  from  this  incident,  he  could  not 
perceive  any  mode  of  availing  himself  of  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  go 
to  assist  his  plan  of  recovering,  or  rather  creating,  a  character,  the  want  of 
which  he  had  already  experienced,  and  was  likely  to  feel  yet  more  deeply. 
'*  I  must  place  myself,''  he  thought,  **  on  strong  ground,  that  if  anything 
goes  wrong  with  Dirk  Hatteraick's  project,  I  may  have  prepossessions  in 
my  favour  at  least." — Besides,  to  do  ulossin  justice,  bad  as  he  was,  he  might 
feel  some  desire  to  compensate  to  Miss  Bertram  in  a  small  degree,  and  in  a 
ease  in  which  his  own  interest  did  not  interfere  with  hers,  the  infinite  mis- 
chief which  he  had  occasioned  to  her  family.  He  therefore  resolved  early 
the  next  morning  to  ride  over  to  Woodbourne. 

It  was  not  wi£out  hesitation  that  he  took  this  step,  having  the  natural 
reluctance  to  face  Colonel  Mannering,  which  fraud  and  villany  have  to  en- 
counter honour  and  probity.  But  he  had  great  confidence  in  his  ovm  aaooir 
faire.  His  talents  were  naturally  acute,  and  bpr  no  means  confined  to  the 
fine  of  his  profession.  He  had  at  difierent  times  resided  a  good  deal  in 
England,  and  his  address  was  free  both  from  country  rusticity  and  profes- 
sional pedantry ;  so  that  he  had  considerable  powers  both  of  address  and 
persuasion,  joined  to  an  unshaken  effrontery,  which  he  affected  to  disguise 
under  plainness  of  manner.  Confident,  therefore,  in  himself,  he  appeared 
at  Woodbourne,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  was  admitted  as  a  gentleman 
oome  to  wait  upon  Miss  Bertram. 

lie  did  not  announce  himself  until  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  breakfast- 
parlour,  when  the  servant,  by  his  desire,  said  aloud — **Mr.  Glossin,  to  wait 
ufKin  Miss  Bertram."  Lucy,  remembering  the  last  scene  of  her  fatlier's 
xistence,  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  had  well-nigh  fallen  from  her  chair. 
Julia  Mannering  flew  to  her  assistance,  and  thev  left  the  room  together. 
There  remained  Colonel  Mannering,  Charles  Hasfewood,  with  his  arm  in  a 
slin^,  and  the  Dominie,  whose  gaunt  visage  and  wall-eyes  assumed  a  most 
hostile  aspect  on  recognising  Glossin, 

That  honest  gentleman,  though  somewhat  abashed  by  the  effect  of  hia 
irst  introduction,  advanced  with  confidence,  and  hoped  he  did  not  intrude 
upon  the  ladies.  Colonel  Mannering,  in  a  very  upright  and  stately  manner, 
observed,  that  he  did  not  know  to  what  he  was  to  impute  the  honour  of  a 
fisit  fnjm  Mr.  Glossin. 

"  Hem !  hem  I  —  I  took  the  liberty  to  wait  upon  Miss  Bertram,  Colonel 
SfannermiL  on  account  of  a  matter  of  busiBOta.'' 
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"  If  it  can  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Mac-Morlan,  her  agent,  sir,  I  believe 
it  v^  ill  be  more  agreeable  to  Miss  Bertram." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Colonel  Mannering,"  said  Glossing  making  a  wretched 
attempt  at  an  easy  demeanour;  "you  are  a  man  of  the  world  — there  are 
some  cases  in  wnich  it  is  most  prudent  for  all  parties  to  treat  with  prio- 
cipaln." 

"Then,"  replied  Mannerin]^,  with  a  repulsive  air,  "if  Mr.  Glossin  will 
take  the  trouble  to  state  his  object  in  a  letter,  I  will  answer  that  Miss  Be^ 
tram  pays  proper  attention  to  it." 

"  Certainly,"  stammered  Qlosein ; — "  but  there  are  cases  in  which  a  vita 
voce  conference — Hem  I  I  perceive — I  know — that  Colonel  Mannering  haa 
adopted  some  prejudices  which  may  make  my  visit  appear  intrusive;  but 
I  submit  to  his  good  sense,  whether  he  ought  to  exclude  me  from  a  hearing 
without  knowing  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  or  of  how  much  consequence  it 
may  be  to  the  youne  lady  whom  he  honours  with  his  protection." 

"Certainly,  sir,  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
Colonel.  "  I  will  learn  Miss  Bertram's  pleasure  on  the  subject,  and  acquaint 
Mr.  Glossin,  if  he  can  spare  time  to  wait  for  her  answer."  So  saying,  he 
left  the  room. 

Glossin  had  still  remained  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment.  Co- 
lonel Mannering  had  made  not  the  slightest  motion  to  invite  him  to  sit,  and 
indeed  had  remained  standing  himself  during  their  short  interview.  When 
he  left  the  room,  however,  Glossin  seised  upon  a  chair,  and  threw  himself 
into  it  with  an  air  between  embarrassment  and  effrontery.  He  felt  the 
silence  of  his  companions  disconcerting  and  oppressive,  and  resolved  to 
interrupt  it 

"A  hne  day,  Mr.  Sampson." 

The  Dominie  answered  with  something  between  an  acquiescent  grunt  and 
an  indignant  groan.         n 

"  You  never  come  down  to  see  your  old  acquaintance  on  the  Ellaneowan 
property,  Mr.  Sampson — You  would  find  most  of  the  old  stagers  still  sta- 
tionary there.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  this  late  family  to  disturb  old 
residenters,  even  under  pretence  of  improvement.  Besides,  it's  not  my 
way — I  don't  like  it — I  oelieve,  Mr.  Sampson,  Scripture  particularly  con- 
demns those  who  oppress  the  poor,  and  remove  landmarks." 

"Or  who  devour  the  substance  of  orphans,"  subjoined  the  Dominie. 
"  Anathema  I  Maranatha !"  So  saying,  he  rose,  shouldered  the  folio  which 
he  had  been  perusing,  faced  to  the  nght  about,  and  marched  out  of  the 
room  with  the  strides  of  a  grenadier. 

Mr.  Glossin,  no  way  disconcerted,  at  least  feeling  it  necessary  not  to  appear 
BO,  turned  to  young  Hazlewood,  who  was  apparently  busy  with  the  news- 
paper. "  Any  news,  sir  ?"  Hazlewood  raisea  his  eyes,  looked  at  him,  and 
pushed  the  paper  towards  him,  as  if  to  a  stranger  in  a  coffee-house,  then 
rose,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  "  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Hazlewood  — 
but  I  can't  help  wishing  you  joy  of  getting  so  easily  over  that  infernal  ao* 
eident."  This  was  answered  by  a  sort  of  inclination  of  the  head,  as  slight 
and  stiff  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Yet  it  encouraged  our  man  of  law  to 
proceed.  "  I  can  promise  you,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  few  people  have  taken  the 
interest  in  that  matter  which  I  have  done,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
and  on  account  of  my  particular  respect  for  your  family,  which  has  so  high 
a  stake  in  it ;  indeed,  so  very  high  a  stake,  that,  as  Mr.  Featherhead  is 
turning  old  now,  and  as  there's  a  talk,  since  his  last  stroke,  of  his  taking 
the  Chiitern  Hundreds,  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  look  about  yon.  I 
speak  as  a  friend,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  and  as  one  who  understands  the  r^ll ; 
and  if  in  going  over  it  together" 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  have  no  views  in  which  your  assistanra  ooald 
be  useful." 

"P,  very  well  —  perhaps  you  are  right — it's  quite  time  enomrh,  and  1 
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love  tc  see  a  young  gentleman  eautiouB.  But  I  wan  talking  of  year  wound 
—  I  think  I  Lave  got  a  clew  to  that  business  —  I  think  I  have — and  if  i 
don't  bring  the  fellow  to  condign  punishment  !"— 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  once  more ;  but  your  seal  outruns  my  wishes. 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  the  wound  was  accidental — certainly  it  was 
not  premeditated.  Against  ingratitude  and  premeditated  treachery,  should 
you  find  any  one  guilty  of  them,  my  resentment  will  be  as  warm  as  your 
own."     This  was  Ilazlewood's  answer. 

"Another  rebuff,"  thought  Glossin;  "I  must  try  him  upon  the  other 
tack.-^— Right,  sir ;  very  nobly  said  1  I  would  have  no  more  mercy  on  an 
ungrateful  man  than  I  would  on  a  woodcock. — And  now  we  talk  of  sport," 
(this  was  a  sort  of  diverting  of  the  conversation  which  Glossin  had  learned 
from  his  former  patron,)  "  I  see  i^ou  often  carry  a  gun,  and  I  hope  tou  will 
be  soon  able  to  take  the  field  again.  I  observe  you  confine  yourself  always 
to  your  own  side  of  the  Haxleshaws-burn.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  you  will 
make  no  scruple  of  following  your  game  to  the  EUangowan  bank :  I  believe 
it  is  rather  the  best  exposure  of  the  two  for  woodcocks,  although  both  are 
capital." 

As  this  offer  only  excited  a  cold  and  constrained  bow,  Glossin  was  obliged 
to  remain  silent,  and  was  presently  afterwards  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
entrance  of  Colonel  Mannermg. 

"  I  have  detained  you  some  time,  I  fear,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  Glossin : 
**  I  wished  to  prevail  upon  Miss  Bertram  to  see  you,  as,  in  my  opmion,  her 
objections  ought  to  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  hearing  in  her  own  person 
what  is  stated  to  be  of  importance  that  she  should  know.  But  I  find  that 
circumstances  of  recent  occurrence,  and  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  have 
rendered  her  so  utterly  repugnant  to  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Glossin, 
that  it  would  be  cruelty  to  insist  upon  it :  and  she  has  deputed  me  to  receiye 
his  commands,  or  proposal  —  or,  m  short,  whatever  he  may  wish  to  say  to 
her." 

*'Hem,  hem  I  I  am  sorry,  sir-^I  am  very  sorry.  Colonel  Mannering, 
that  Miss  Bertram  should  suppose-^ that  any  prejudice,  in  short — or  idea 
that  anything  on  my  part" 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  inflexible  Colonel,  "  where  no  accusation  is  made,  excuses 
or  explanations  are  unnecessary.  Have  you  any  objection  to  communicate 
to  me,  as  Miss  Bertram's  temporary  guardian,  the  circumstances  which  you 
conceive  to  interest  her  ?" 

''None,  Colonel  Mannering;  she  could  not  choose  a  more  respectable 
friend,  or  one  with  whom  I,  in  particular  would  more  anxiously  wish  to 
communicate  frankly." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  speak  to  the  point,  sir,  if  you  please." 

*'  Why,  sir,*  it  is  not  so  easy  all  at  once  —  but  Mr.  Hazlewood  need  not 
leavf»  the  room,  —  I  mean  so  well  to  Miss  Bertram,  that  I  could  wish  the 
whole  world  to  hear  my  part  of  the  conference." 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Charles  Hazlewood  will  not  probably  be  anxious,  Mr. 
Glossin,  to  listen  to  what  cannot  concern  him  —  and  now,  when  he  has  loft 
us  alone,  let  me  pray  you  to  be  short  and  explicit  in  what  you  have  to  say. 
1  am  a  soldier,  sir,  somewhat  impatient  of  forms  and  introductions."  so 
saying,  ho  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  waited  for  Mr.  Glossin's  com- 
munication. 

"  Be  pleased  to  look  at  that  letter,"  said  Glossin,  putting  Protocol's  epistle 
into  Mannering's  hand,  as  the  shortest  way  of  stating  his  business. 

The  Colonel  read  it,  and  returned  it,  after  pencilling  the  name  of  the 
writer  in  his  memorandum-book.  **  This,  sir,  does  not  seem  to  require  much 
discussion  —  I  will  see  that  Miss  Bertram's  interest  is  attended  to." 

*'  But,  sir,  —  but.  Colonel  Mannering,"  added  Glossin,  "  there  is  another 
matter  which  no  one  can  explain  but  myself.  This  lady — this  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Bertram,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  made  a  general  settlement  of  her 
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jtffttira  14  Miss  Luct  Bertram's  fbvour  while  ohe  liyed  with  mj  old  iriend* 
hlr,  Bertram,  at  Kllangowan.  The  Dominie  —  Uiat  was  the  name  by  which 
my  deceased  l>icnd  always  called  that  very  respectable  man  Mr.  Sampson-— 
he  and  I  witnessed  the  deed.  And  she  had  full  power  at  that  time  to  make 
•uob  a  settlement,  for  she  was  in  fee  of  the  entate  of  Singleeide  eren  then, 
although  it  was  life-rented  by  an  elder  sister.  It  was  a  whimsical  setd^ 
ment  of  old  Singleside's,  sir ;  he  pitted  the  two  cats  his  daughters  against 
each  other, — ha !  ha !  ha  I" 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Mannering,  without  the  slightest  ftmile  of  sympathy — 
*'  but  to  the  purpose.  You  say  that  this  lady  had  power  to  settle  her  estalt 
on  Miss  Bertram,  and  that  she  did  so  V 

**  £yen  so,  Colonel,"  replied  Glossin.  "  I  think  I  should  understand  the 
law  —  I  have  followed  it  for  many  years,  and  though  I  have  given  it  up  to 
retire  upon  a  handsome  competence,  I  did  not  throw  away  that  knowledge 
whioh  is  pronounced  better  than  house  and  land,  and  which  I  take  to  be 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  since,  as  our  common  rhyme  has  it, 

Tis  rooiit  ezreltent. 

To  win  the  lauU  that's  gone  and  apant 

No,  no, —  I  love  the  smack  of  the  whip — I  have  a  little,  a  very  little  law 
yet,  at  the  service  of  my  friends." 

Glossin  ran  on  in  tms  manner,  thinking  he  had  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  Mannering.  The  Colonel  indeed  reflected  that  this  might  be  a 
most  important  crisis  for  Miss  Bertram's  interest,  and  resolved  that  his 
strong  inclination  to  throw  Olossin  out  at  window,  or  at  door,  should  not 
interfere  with  it.  He  put  a  strong  curb  on  his  temper,  and  resolved  to  listen 
with  patience  at  least,  if  without  complacency.  He  therefore  let  Mr.  Glossin 
get  to  the  end  of  bis  self-congratulations,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  knew 
where  the  deed  was? 

'*  I  know  —  that  is,  I  think  —  I  believe  I  can  recover  it.  In  such  cases 
oustodiers  have  sometimes  made  a  charge." 

"  We  won't  differ  as  to  that,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  taking  out  his  pockei- 
book. 

'*  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  take  mo  ^  very  short — I  siud  some  persons  migJU 
make  such  a  claim — I  mean  for  ]>n'  mont  of  the  expenses  of  the  deed,  trou- 
ble in  the  affair,  &c.  But  I,  for  luy  own  part,  only  wish  Miss  Bertram  and 
her  friends  to  be  satisfied  that  I  am  acting  towards  her  with  honour.  There's 
the  paper,  sir  I  It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  delivered  it 
into  M!i88  Bertram's  o^-n  hands,  and  to  have  wished  her  joy  of  the  prospects 
which  it  opens.  But  since  her  prejudices  on  the  subject  are  invincible,  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  transmit  ner  my  best  wishes  through  you,  Colonel 
Mannering,  and  to  express  that  I  shall  willingly  give  my  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  that  deed  when  I  shall  be  called  upon.  1  have  the  honour  to  wish 
you  a  good  morning,  sir." 

This  parting  speech  was  so  well  got  up,  and  had  so  much  the  tone  of 
conscious  integrity  unjustly  suspect^,  that  even  Colonel  Mannering  was 
staggered  in  his  bad  opinion.  lie  followed  him  two  or  three  steps,  ana  took 
leave  of  him  with  more  politeness  (though  still  cold  and  formal)  than  he- 
had  paid  during  his  visit.  Glossin  left  the  house,  half  pleased  with  the 
miprossion  he  had  made,  half  mortified  by  the  stern  caution  and  proud 
reluctance  with  which  ho  had  been  received.  "  Colonel  Mannering  might 
have  had  more  politeness,"  be  said  to  himself —  "  it  is  not  every  man  that 
can  bring  a  good  chance  of  j&400  a-year  to  a  penniless  girl.  Singleside 
must  be  up  to  £400  a-year  now  —  there's  Reilageganbeg,  uillifidget.  Lover* 
lei^R,  Liealone,  and  the  Spinster's  Knowe  —  good  £400  a-year.  Some  people 
might  have  made  their  own  of  it  in  my  place — and  vet,  to  own  the  truth, 
niter  mucli  consideration,  I  don't  see  how  that  is  possible." 

Glossin  was  no  sooner  mounted  and  gone,  than  the  Colonel  de»pati^hed  s 
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croom  for  Mr.  Mao-Morlan,  and  patting  the  deed  into  his  hand,  remitted  V9 
know  if  it  was  likely  to  be  available  to  his  friend  Lucy  Bertram,  xdr.  M%(h 
Morlan  perused  it  with  eyes  that  sparkled  with  delight,  snapped  his  fingers 
repeatediT,  and  at  length  exolaimed,  "  Available!  —  it's  as  ti^ht  as  i  glove 
—  naebody  could  make  better  wark  than  Glossin,  when  he  didna  let  down 
a  steek  on  purpose.  But"  (his  countenanee  falling)  **  the  auld  b*— -,  that 
I  should  say  so,  might  alter  at  pleasure  I" 

'*  Ah  I   And  how  shall  we  know  whether  she  has  done  so  V 

'*  Somebody  must  attend  on  Miss  Bertram's  part,  when  the  reposituriM 
of  the  deceased  are  opened.'' 

**  Can  you  go  V*  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot»"  replied  Mac-Morlan ;  "  I  must  attend  a  jury  trial 
before  our  court." 

'*Xhen  I  will  go  myself/'  sud  the  Colonel:  "I'll  set  out  to-morrow. 
Sampson  shall  go  with  me — he  is  witness  to  this  settlement.  But  I  shall 
want  a  legal  adviser?" 

"  The  gentleman  that  was  lately  sheriff  of  this  county  is  hi^h  in  reput»> 
fcion  as  a  barrister ;  I  will  give  you  a  card  of  introduction  to  hun." 

"  What  I  like  about  you,  JVU.  MacMorlan,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  is,  that 
YOU  always  come  straight  to  the  point ; — ^let  me  have  it  instantly.  Shall  we 
tell  Miss  Lucy  her  chance  of  becoming  an  heiress." 

''  Surely,  l>ecause  you  must  have  some  powers  from  her,  which  I  will 
instantly  draw  out  Besides,  I  will  be  caution  for  her  prudence,  and  that 
she  will  consider  it  only  in  the  light  of  a  chance." 

Mr.  Mac-Morlan  judged  well.  It  could  not  be  discerned  from  Miss  Ber- 
tram's manner,  that  she  founded  exulting  hopes  upon  the  prospect  thus 
unexpectedly  opening  before  her.  She  did,  indeed,  in  the  couise  of  the 
evemng,  ask  Mr.  Mao-Morlan,  as  if  by  accident,  what  might  be  the  annual 
income  of  the  Haslewuod  property ;  but  shall  we  therefore  aver  for  vertain 
that  she  was  considering  whether  an  heiress  of  four  hundred  a-yeai  might 
be  a  suitable  match  for  the  young  Laird  ? 


A/V\A/%^'WV%A^iAM/%A«VV>NAM<«A<'^/«A«^VtMMA 


Giv«  HM  a  cap  of  nok,  to  make  miiM  •/•§  kiok  i«d  —  fiv  I  moat  apeak  ia  { 
and  i  will  du  It  lo  King  Canilqriaa'  veia. 

Hmr  rv.  Btrt  I. 

Mannirino»  with  Sampson  for  his  companion,  lost  no  time  in  his  joarnej 
to  Edinburgh.  They  travelled  in  the  Colonel's  post-chariot,  who,  knowing 
his  companion's  habits  of  abstraction,  did  not  choose  to  lose  him  out  of  his 
own  signt,  far  less  to  trust  him  on  horseback,  whore,  in  all  probabilitv,  a 
knavish  stable-boy  might  with  little  address  have  contrived  to  mount  him 
with  his  face  to  the  tail.  Accordingly,  with  the  aid  of  his  valet,  who 
attended  on  horseback,  he  contrived  to  bring  Mr.  Sampson  safe  to  an  inn 
in  Edinburgh,  —  for  hotels  in  those  days  there  were  none, — ^without  any 
other  accident  than  arose  from  his  straying  twice  upon  the  road.  On  on% 
;>ccasion  he  was  recovered  by  Barnes,  who  understood  his  humour,  when* 
^ter  engaging  in  close  colloquy  with  the  schoolmaster  of  Moffat,  respecting 
a  disputed  quantity  in  Ilorobe's  seventh  Ode,  Book  II.,  the  dispute  led  on 
to  another  controversy,  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  MiU<^ 
balhro^  in  that  lyric  effusion.  His  second  escape  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  field  of  RuUion-green,  which  was  dear  to  his  Presbyterian 
^QdU<M}tions.    Having  got  out  of  the  carriage  for  an  instant,  he  saw  tb« 
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■epuhhraJ  monament-of  the  slain  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and 
arrestod  b/  Barnes  in  his  progress  up  the  Pentland-hills,  having  on  both 
occabions  forgot  his  friend,  patron,  and  fellow  traveller,  as  completelj  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  East  Indies.  On  being  reminded  that  Colonel  Bliianer 
ing  was  wi^iting  for  him,  he  uttered  his  usual  ejaculation  of  "  Prodigious ! — 
I  was  oblivious,"  and  then  strode  back  to  his  post.  Barnes  was  surprised 
at  his  master's  patience  on  both  occasions,  knowing  bj  experience  how 
litlh)  he  brooked  neelect  or  delay ;  but  the  Dominie  was  in  every  respect  a 
privileged  person.  11  is  patron  and  he  were  never  for  a  moment  in  each 
other's  way,  and  it  seemed  obvious  that  they  were  formed  to  be  companions 
through  life.  If  Mannering  wanted  a  particular  book,  the  Dominie  could 
bring  it ;  if  he  wished  to  have  accounts  summed  up  or  checked,  his  assist- 
ance WAS  equally  ready ;  if  he  desired  to  recall  a  particular  passage  in  th« 
classics,  he  could  have  recourse  to  the  Dominie  as  to  a  dictionary ;  and  all 
the  while,  this  walking  statue  was  neither  presuming  when  noticed,  nor 
sulky  when  left  to  himself.  To  a  proud,  shy,  reserved  man,  and  such  in 
many  respects  was  Mannering,  this  sort  of  living  oatalo^e,  and  animated 
automaton,  had  all  the  advanta|^s  of  a  literary  dumb-waiter. 

As  aoon  as  they  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  established  at  the  George 
Inn,  near  Bristo-port,  then  kept  by  old  Cockbum  (I  love  to  be  particular), 
the  Colonel  desired  the  waiter  to  procure  him  a  guide  to  Mr.  Plevdell's,  the 
advocate,  for  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Mac-Morlar.  lie 
then  commanded  Barnes  to  have  an  eye  to  the  Dominie,  and  walked  forth 
with  a  chairman,  who  was  to  usher  him  to  the  man  of  law. 

The  period  was  near  the  end  of  the  American  war.  The  desire  of  room, 
of  air,  and  of  decent  accommodation,  had  not  as  vet  made  very  much  pro* 
gress  in  the  capital  of  Scotland.  Some  efforts  had  been  made  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tovm  towards  building  houses  within  ihemsdveSj  as  they  are 
emphatically  termed ;  and  the  New  Town  on  the  north,  since  so  much 
extended,  was  then  just  commenced.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  better 
classes,  and  particularly  those  connected  with  the  mw,  still  lived  in  flats  or 
dungeons  of  tlie  Old  Town.  The  manners  also  of  some  of  the  veterans  of 
the  hiw  had  not  admitted  innovation.  One  or  two  eminent  lawyers  still  saw 
their  clients  in  taverns,  as  was  the  general  custom  fifty  years  before ;  and 
although  their  habits  were  already  considered  as  old-fashioned  by  the 
younger  barristers,  yet  the  custom  of  mixing  wine  and  revelry  with  serious 
business  was  still  maintained  by  those  senior  counsellors,  who  loved  the  old 
road,  either  because  it  wbs  such,  or  because  they  had  got  too  well  used  to  it 
to  travel  any  other.  Among  those  praisers  of  the  past  time,  who  with  osten- 
tacious  obstinacy  affected  the  manners  of  a  former  generation,  was  this  same 
P&ulus  Pleydell,  Esq.,  otherwise  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a 
worthy  man. 

Under  the  guidance  of  his  trusty  attendant,  Colonel  Mannering,  ailer 
threading  a  dark  lane  or  two,  reached  the  High-street,  then  clanging  with 
th*  voices  of  oyster-women  and  the  bells  of  pie-men ;  for  it  had,  as  his  guide 
assured  him,  just  "  chappit  eight  upon  the  Tron."  It  was  long  since  Man- 
nerine  had  been  in  the  street  of  a  crowded  metropolis,  which,  with  its  noise 
and  clamour,  its  sounds  of  trade,  of  revelry  and  of  license,  its  variety  of 
lights,  and  the  eternally  changing  bustie  of  its  hundred  groups,  offers,  by 
night  especially,  a  spectacle  which,  though  composed  of  the  most  vulgar 
materials  when  they  are  separately  considered,  nas,  when  they  are  com- 
bined, a  striking  and  powerful  effect  on  the  imagination.  The  extraordinary 
height  of  the  houses  was  marked  by  lights,  which,  glimmering  irregularly 
along  their  front,  ascended  so  high  among  the  attics,  that  they  seemed  ok 
length  to  twinkle  in  the  middle  sky.  This  coup  d'ceily  which  still  subsitsts 
in  a  certain  degree,  was  then  more  imposing,  owing  to  the  uninterrupted 
range  of  building  on  each  side,  which,  oroken  only  at  the  space  where  the 
North  Bridge  joins  the  main  street,  formed  a  superb  and  uniform  Plaee^ 
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extending  from  the  front  of  the  Luckenbooths  to  the  head  of  the  Oanoneate, 
wad  corresponding  in  breadth  and  length  to  the  uncommon  height  of  the 
buildings  on  either  side. 

Mannering  had  not  much  time  to  look  and  to  admire.  His  conductor 
hurried  him  across  this  striking  scene,  and  suddenly  dived  with  hini  into  a 
rerv  steep  paved  lane.  Turning  to  the  right,  they  entered  a  scale-staircase, 
as  It  is  called,  the  state  of  which,  so  far  as  it  could  be  judged  of  by  one  of 
his  senses,  annoyed  Mannering's  delicacy  not  a  little.  When  they  had 
ascended  cautiously  to  a  consiclterable  height,  they  heard  a  heavy  rap  at  a 
door,  still  two  stories  above  them.  The  door  opened,  and  immediatelj 
ensued  the  sharp  and  worrying  bark  of  a  dog,  the  squalling  of  a  woman, 
the  screams  of  an  assaulteci  cat,  and  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  man,  who  cried 
in  a  most  imperative  tone,  "  Will  ye,  Mustard  ?  will  ye?— down,  sir  I  down  I'' 

**  Lord  preserve  us !"  said  the  female  voice,  "  an  he  had  worried  our  cat, 
Mr.  Pleydell  would  ne'er  hae  forgi'en  me  I" 

"  Aweel,  niy  doo,  the  cat's  no  a  prin  the  waur— So  he's  no  in,  ye  say  V 

*'  Na,  Mr.  rleydell's  ne'er  in  the  house  on  Saturday  at  e'en,''  answered 
the  female  voice. 

'*  And  the  morn's  Sabbath  too,"  said  the  querist ;  '*  I  dinna  ken  what  will 
be  done." 

By  this  time  Mannering  appeared,  and  found  a  tall  strong  countryman, 
elad  in  a  coat  of  pepper-and-eaitrooloured  mixture,  with  huge  metal  buttons, 
a  glased  hat  and  boots,  and  a  large  horsewhip  beneath  his  arm,  in  colloquy 
with  a  slip-shod  damsel,  who  had  in  one  hand  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  in 
the  other  a  pail  of  whiting,  or  camstane,  as  it  is  called,  mixed  with  water  — 
a  circumstance  which  indicates  Saturday  nieht  in  Edinburgh. 

"  So  Mr.  Pleydell  is  not  at  home,  my  good  girl  V  said  Mannering. 

**  Ay,  sir,  he  s  at  hame,  but  he's  no  in  the  house ;  he's  aye  out  on  Satui^ 
day  at  e'en." 

**  But,  my  good  girl,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  my  business  express.  — Will 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  him?" 

"His  honour,"  said  the  chairman,  *'will  be  at  Clerihugh's  about  this 
time — Hersell  could  hae  tell'  ye  that,  but  she  thought  ye  wanted  to  see  his 
house." 

**  Well,  then,  show  me  to  this  tavern — ^I  suppose  he  will  see  me,  as  I  come 
on  business  of  some  consequence  ?" 

**1  dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  the  girl;  "he  disna  like  to  be  disturbed  on 
Saturdays  wi'  business — but  he's  aye  civil  to  strangers." 

"  I'll  gang  to  the  tavern  too,"  said  our  friend  iDinmont,  *\  for  I  am  a 
stranger  also,  and  on  business  e'en  sic  like." 

"  Na,"  said  the  handmaiden, ."  an  he  see  the  gentleman,  he'll  see  the 
simple  body  too — ^but.  Lord's  sake,  dinna  say  it  was  me  sent  ye  there  1" 

"  Atweef,  I  am  a  simple  body,  that's  true,  hinny,  but  I  am  no  come  to 
steal  ony  o'  his  skeel  for  naething,"  said  the  farmer,  in  his  honest  pride,  and 
strutted  away  down  stairs,  followed  by  Mannering  and  the  cadie.  Mannering 
eould  not  help  admiring  the  determined  stride  with  which  the  stranger  who 
preceded  them  divided  the  press,  shouldering  from  him,  by  the  mere  weight 
and  impetus  of  his  motion,  both  drunk  and  sober  passengers.  "  He'll  be  a 
Teviotdale  tup  tat  ane,"  said  the  chairman,  **  tat's  for  keeping  ta  crown  o' 
ta  causeway  tat  gate ;  he'll  no  gang  far  or  he'll  get  somebody  to  bell  ta  cat 
wi'  him." 

His  shrewd  augury,  however,  was  not  fulfilled.  Those  who  recoiled  from 
the  colossal  weight  of  Dinmont,  on  looking  up  at  his  size  and  strength, 
Apparently  judg^  him  too  heavy  metal  to  be  rashly  encountered,  and  su^ 
icred  him  to  pursue  his  course  unchallenged.  FoUowing  in  the  wake  of 
this  first-rate,  Mannering  proceeded  till  the  farmer  made  a  pause,  and,  look* 
iug  back  to  the  ohairman«  said.  "I'm  thinking  this  will  be  the  close. 
iViend  V 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Donald,  "  tat's  to  cloae." 

PInmont  descended  confidently,  then  turned  into  a  dark  alley — then  up  • 
dark  stair  —  and  then  into  an  open  door.  While  he  was  whistling  shrilly 
for  the  waiter,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  collie  doge,  Maunerinff  looked 
round  him,  and  could  hardly  conceive  how  a  gentleman  of  a  libenJ  profe*- 
sion,  and'  good  society,  should  choose  such  a  scene  for  social  indulgence 
Besides  the  miserable  entrance,  the  house  itself  seemed  paltry  and  half 
ruinous.  The  passage  in  which  they  stood  had  a  window  to  the  close,  which 
admitted  a  little  light  during  the  day-time,  and  a  yillanous  compoand  of 
smells  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  towards  evening.  Corresponding  to 
this  window  was  a  borrowed  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  looking 
into  the  kitchen,  which  had  no  direct  cofumunication  with  the  free  air,  but 
received  in  the  day-time,  at  second-hand,  such  straggling  and  obscure  light 
as  found  its  way  from  the  lane  through  the  window  opposite.  At  present, 
the  interior  of  the  kitchen  was  visible  by  its  own  huge  nre^— a  sort  of  Pan- 
demonium, where  men  and  women,  half  undressed,  were  busied  in  baking, 
broiling,  roasting  ovsters,  and  preparing  devils  on  the  gridiron ;  the  mistresa 
of  the  place,  wiui  her  shoes  slip-shod,  and  her  hair  stragglin^^  like  that  of 
Megaera  from  under  a  round-eared  cap,  toiling,  scolding,  receiving  orders, 
giving  them,  and  obeying  them  all  at  once,  seemed  the  presiding  enchan- 
tress of  that  gloomy  and  fiery  region. 

Loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  laughter,  from  different  quarters  of  the  house, 
proved  that  her  labours  were  acceptable,  and  not  unrewarded  by  a  generous 
public.  With  some  difficulty  a  waiter  was  prevailed  upon  to  show  Colonel 
Mannoring  and  Dinmont  the  room  where  their  friend,  learned  in  the  lavi 
held  his  hebdomadal  carouses.  The  scene  which  it  exhibited,  and  particiH 
larly  the  attitude  of  the  oounsellor  himself,  the  principal  figure  therein, 
struck  his  two  clients  with  amazement. 

Mr.  Pleydell  was  a  lively,  sharp-looking  ^ntleman,  with  a  professional 
shrewdness  in  his  eye,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  profesaonal  formality  in 
his  manners.  But  this,  like  his  three-tailed  wig  and  black  coat,  he  could 
slip  off  on  a  Saturday  evening,  when  surrounded  by  a  partr  of  jolly  com- 
panions, and  disposed  for  what  he  called  his  altitudes.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  revel  had  lasted  since  four  o'clock,  and  at  length,  under  the 
direction  of  a  venerable  compototor,  who  had  shared  the  sports  and  festivity 
of  three  generations,  the  frolicksome  company  had  begun  to  practise  the 
ancient  and  now  forgotten  pastime  of  Sigh  Jink*,  This  game  was  played 
in  several  different  ways,  most  frequently,  the  dice  were  thrown  oy  the 
company,  and  those  upon  whom  the  lot  iell  were  obliged  to  assume  and 
maintain,  for  a  time,  a  certoin  fictitious  character,  or  to  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  fescennine  verses  in  a  particular  order.  If  they  departed  from 
the  characters  assigned,  or  if  their  memory  proved  treacherous  in  the  repeti* 
tion,  they  incurred  forfeits,  which  were  either  compounded  for  by  swallow* 
ing  an  additional  bumper,  or  by  paying  a  small  sum  towards  the  reckoning. 
At  this  sport  the  jovial  company  v^dre  closely  engaged,  when  Biannering 
entered  the  room. 

Mr.  Counsellor  Pleydell,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  vras  enthroned, 
as  a  monarch,  in  an  elbow-chair,  placed  on  the  dinin^toble,  his  scratch  wig 
on  one  side,  his  head  crovmed  with  a  bottle:Blider,  his  eye  leering  with  an 
expression  betwixt  fun  and  the  effects  of  wine,  while  his  court  around  him 
resounded  with  such  crambo  scraps  of  verse  as  these : 

WImtb  is  0«nuito  now  f  and  what^  baeome  ot  him  f 
Geruato's  drowued  because  be  ooukl  not  cwim,  Ac.  jco. 

Such,  0  Thcnus,  were  anciently  the  sports  of  thy  Scottish  children! 
Dinmont  was  first  in  the  room.  He  stood  aghast  a  moment,  and  then  ex« 
claimed,  **  It's  him,  sure  enough — ^Deil  o'  the  Tike  o'  that  ever  I  saw !" 

At  the  sound  of  "  Mr.  Dinmont  and  Colonel  Mannoring  wanting  to  spetk 
lo  you,  sir,"  Pleydell  turned  his  head,  and  blushed  a  little  whiu  he  smw  Um 
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very  eenteei  fi^re  of  the  IJpglish  stranger.  He  was,  however,  of  the  opinion 
of  Fu8t%f^  **  Out,  ye  Yillains,  play  out  the  play  I"  wisely  judging  it  the  be^r 
way  to  appear  totally  unconcerned.  "  Where  be  your  guards?"  exclaimed 
this  second  Justinian ;  "see  ye  not  a  stranger  knight  from  foreign  parts 
arrived  at  this  our  court  of  Uolyrood, — ^with  our  bold  yeoman  Androw  Din- 
mont,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  keeping  of  our  royal  flocks  within  the  fdrest 
of  Jedwood,  where,  thanks  to  our  royal  care  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
they  feed  as  safe  as  if  they  were  within  the  bounds  of  Fife  ?  Where  be  our 
heialdm  oar  pursuivants,  our  Lyon,  our  Marehmount,  our  Oarrick,  and  our 
SnowdownT  Let  the  strangers  be  placed  at  our  board,  and  regaled  as 
beseemeth  their  quality,  and  this  our  nigh  holiday — to-morrow  we  will  hear 
their  tidings."  « 

"  So  please  you,  my  liege,  to-morrow's  Sunday,"  said  one  of  the  oompany. 

'*  Sunday,  is  it  ?  then  we  will  give  no  offence  to  the  assembly  of  the  kirk — 
on  Monday  shall  be  their  audience." 

Mannenng,  who  had  stood  at  first  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat, 
now  resolved  to  enter  for  the  moment  into  the  whim  of  the  scene,  though 
internally  fretting  at  Mac-Morlan,  for  sending  him  to  consult  with  a  crack- 
brained  humourist.  He  therefore  advanced  with  three  profound  congees, 
and  craved  permission  to  lay  his  credentials  at  the  feet  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  in  order  to  be  nerused  at  his  best  leisure.  The  gravity  with  which 
be  aocommodatod  himself  to  the  humour  of  the  moment,  and  the  deep  and 
humble  inclination  with  which  he  at  first  declined,  and  then  accepted,  a 
seat  presented  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  procufed  him  three  rounds 
of  applause. 

"  Deil  hae  me,  if  they  arena  a'  mad  thegither  I"  said  Dinmont,  occupying 
with  less  ceremony  a  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  "  or  else  they  hae  taeii 
Yule  before  it  comes,  and  are  gaun  a-guiearding." 

A  large  glass  of  claret  was  offered  to  Mannering,  who  drank  it  to  the  health 
of  the  reigning  prince.  **  Tou  are,  I  presume  to  guess,"  said  the  monarch, 
'*  that  celebrated  Sir  Miles  Mannering,  so  renowned  in  the  French  wars,  and 
may  well  pronounoe  to  us  if  the  wines  of  Oasoony  lose  their  flavour  in  our 
more  northern  realm." 

Mannering,  agreeably  flattered  by  this  allusion  to  the  fame  of  his  cel^ 
bratod  ancestor,  replied,  by  professmg  himself  only  a  distant  relation  of  the 
preux  chevalier,  and  added,  **  that  in  his  opinion  the  wine  was  superlativcdy 
good." 

"  If  s  ower  oauld  for  my  stamaoh,"  said  Dinmont,  setting  down  the  glass 
(empty,  however.) 

*'  We  will  correct  that  quality,"  answered  King  Paulus,  the  first  of  the 
name ;  "we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  moist  and  humid  air  of  our  valley  of 
Liddel  inclines  to  stronger  potations. — Seneschal,  let  our  faithful  yeomaa 
have  a  cup  of  brandy;  it  will  be  more  germain  to  the  matter." 

"  ifcnd  now,"  said  Mannering,  "  since  we  have  unwarily  intruded  upon 
your  majesty  at  a  moment  of  mirthful  retirement,  be  pleased  to  say  wnen 
you  will  indulge  a  stranger  with  an  audience  on  those  aflEairs  of  weight 
nhich  have  brought  him  to  your  northern  capital." 

The  monarch  opened  Mac-Morlan's  letter,  and,  running  it  hastily  over, 
tf  claimed,  with  his  natural  voice  and  mann^,  "  Lucy  Bertram  of  £llan- 
gowan,  poor  dear  lassie !" 

"  A  forfeit  1  a  forfeit  I"  exclaimed  a  dosen  voices ;  "  his  majesty  has  forgot 
his  kingly  character." 

"Not  a  whit  1  not  a  whit!"  replied  the  king; — "Til  be  judged  by  this 
0(»urteou8  knight.  May  not  a  monarch  love  a  maid  of  low  decree  ?  Is  not 
King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-maid  an  adjudged  case  in  point?" 

"  Professional !  profession^ ! — another  forifeit  i"  exclaimed  the  tumultuary 
uobility. 

"  iJad  not  cur  loyal  pFedeoessors,"  continued  the  monarch,  exalting  hii 
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soTereign  roice  to  drown  these  disaffcoted  claniQurs, — **  had  they  not  their 
Jean  Lojicies,  their  Bessie  Carmichaels,  their  Oliphants,  their  Sandilands,  and 
their  Weirs,  and  shall  it  be  denied  to  us  even  to  name  a  maiden  whom  w« 
delight  to  honour?  Naj,  then,  sink  state,  and  perish  sovereignty!  for,  lik* 
a  second  Charles  V.,  we  will  abdicate,  and  seek  in  the  priyate  shades  of  lifii 
those  pleasures  which  are  denied  to  a  throne." 

So  saying,  he  flung  awav  his  crown,  and  sprang  from  his  exalted  station 
with  more  ability  than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  age,  ordered  lighti 
and  a  wash-Tiand  basin  and  towel,  with  a  cup  of  green  tea,  into  anotbet 
room,  and  made  a  sign  to  Mannering  to  accompany  him.  In  less  than  two 
ninutes  he  washed  his  face  and  hands,  settled  his  wig  in  the  glass,  and,  to 
Mannerinp's  ereat  surprise,  looked  ouite  a  different  man  from  the  childi^ 
Bacchanal  he  nad  seen  a  moment  beiore. 

**  There  are  folks,''  he  said,  "  Mr.  Mannering,  before  whom  one  should 
take  care  how  they  play  the  fool — ^because  they  have  either  too  much  malice, 
or  too  little  wit,  as  the  poet  says.  The  best  compliment  I  can  pay  Colonel 
Mannering^  is  to  show  I  am  not  ashamed  to  expose  myself  before  him — and 
truly  I  think  it  is  a  compliment  I  have  not  spared  to-night  on  your  good 
nature. — ^But  what's  that  great  strong  fellow  wanting  ?" 

Dinmont,  who  had  pushed  after  Mannering  into  the  room,  began  with  a 
scrape  of  his  foot  and  a  scratch  of  his  head  in  unison.  **  I  am  E^die  Din- 
mont, sir,  of  the  Charlies-hope— the  Liddesdale  lad — ^ye'U  mind  me  ?  It  vraa 
for  me  you  won  yon  grand  plea." 

'*What  plea,  you  loegerhead?"  said  the  lawyer;  "d'ye  think  I  can 
remember  all  the  fools  that  come  to  plague  me  ?" 

"  Lord,  sir,  it  was  the  grand  plea  about  the  gracing  o'  the  Langtae-head,** 
•aid  the  farmer. 

"  Well,  curse  thee,  never  mind ; — give  me  the  memorial,*  and  come  to  me 
on  Monday  at  ten,"  replied  the  learned  counsel. 

**  But,  sir,  I  haena  got  ony  distinct  memorial." 

"  No  memorial,  man  ?"  said  Pleydell. 

"  Na,  sir,  nae  memorial,"  answered  Dandie ;  "for  your  honour  said  before, 
Mr.  Pleydell,  yc'll  mind,  that  ye  liked  best  to  hear  us  hill-folk  tell  our  ain 
tale  by  word  o'  mouth." 

**  Beshrew  my  tongue  that  said  so !"  answered  the  counsellor ;  "  it  will 
cost  my  ears  a  dinning.— Well,  say  in  two  words  what  you've  got  to  say— 
you  see  the  gentleman  waits." 

"  Ou,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  likes  he  may  play  his  ain  spring  first ;  it's  a' 
ane  to  Dandie." 

'*  Now,  you  looby,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  cannot  you  conceive  that  your  busi- 
ness can  be  nothing  to  Colonel  Mannering,  but  that  he  may  not  choose  to 
have  these  great  ears  of  thine  regaled  with  his  matters  ?" 

*'  Aweel,  sir,  iust  as.  you  and  he  like,  so  ye  see  to  my  business,"  said 
Dandie,  not  a  whit  disconcerted  by  the  roughness  of  this  reception.  '*  We'r9 
at  the  auld  wark  o'  the  marches  again,  «lock  o'  Dawston  Cfeugh  and  me. 
Ye  see  we  march  on  the  tap  o'  Touthop-rigg  after  we  pass  the  Pomora- 
grains ;  for  the  Pomoragrains,  and  Siackenspool,  and  Bloodylaws,  they  come 
in  there,  and  they  belang  to  the  Peel ;  but  after  ye  pass  Pomoragrains  at 
I  a  muckle  great  saucer-headed  cutlugged  stane,  that  they  ca'  Charlies 
Cliuckie,  there  Dawston  Cleugh  and  Uharlies-hope  they  march.  Now,  I 
say,  the  march  rins  on  the  tap  o'  the  hill  where  the  wind  and  water  shears ; 
but  Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleugh  again,  he  contravenes  that,  and  says  that  it 
bauds  down  by  the  auld  drove-road  that,  gaes  awa  by  the  Knot  o'  tlie  Gate 
ower  to  Keeldar-ward — and  that  makes  an  unco  difference." 

"And  what  difference  does  it  make,  friend?"  said  Pleydell.  "How 
many  sheep  will  it  feed  ?" 
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"  Ou,  no  mony,"  said  Dandle,  scratching  hU  head ;  "  Ws  lying  high  and 
exposed — it  may  feed  a  hog,  or  aiblins  twa  in  a  good  year." 

"  And  fcr  this  grazing,  which  may  be  worth  about  five  shillings  a-year, 
you  are  willing  to  throw  away  a  hundred  pound  or  two  V 

"  Na,  sir,  it's  no  for  the  value  of  the  grass,"  replied  Dinmont,  *'  if  s  for 
justice." 

"  My  0)od  friend,"  said  Pleydell,  "justice,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  Do  you  justice  to  your  wife  and  family,  and  think  no  more  about 
die  matter." 

Dinmont  still  lin^red,  twisting  his  hat  in  his  hand — "It's  no  for  that, 
sir, — ^but  I  would  hke  ill  to  be  braeged  wi'  him ; — ^he  threeps  he'll  bring  a 
soore  o'  witnesses  and  mair — and  I'm  sure  there's  as  mony  will  swear  for 
rae  as  for  him,  folk  that  lived  a'  their  days  upon  the  Charlies-hope,  and 
wadna  like  to  see  th^  land  lose  its  right." 

"  Zounds,  man,  if  it  be  a  point  of  honour,"  said  the  lawyer,  '*  why  don't 
your  landlords  ti^ce  it  up  ?" 

*'  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  (scratching  his  head  again ;)  **  there's  been  nae  eleo- 
tion-dusts  lately,  and  the  lairds  are  unco  neighbourly,  and  Jock  and  me 
cannot  get  them  to  yoke  thegither  about  it  a' that  we  can  say ;  but  if  ye 
thought  wo  might  keep  up  the  rent" 

"  No  I  no  I  that  will  never  do,"  said  Pleydell  ;*-**  confound  you,  why  don't 
you  take  ^ood  cudgels  and  settle  it?" 

"Od,  sir,"  answered  the  fanner/>"we  tried  that  three  times  already — 
that's  twice  on  the  land  and  ance  at  Lockerby  fair.  But  I  dinna  ken — ^we're 
baith  gey  good  at  singlestick,  and  it  couldna  weel  be  judged." 

"  Then  take  broadswords,  and  be  d — d  to  you,  as  your  fathers  did  before 
you,"  said  the  counsel  learned  in  the  law. 

"  A  weel,  sir,  if  ve  think  it  wadna  be  again  the  law,  if  s  a'  ane  to  Dandie." 

"  Hold !  hold  l''^ exclaimed  Pleydell,  "  we  shall  have  another  Lord  Soulis' 
mistake— Pr'ythee,  man,  comprehend  me ;  I  wish  you  to  consider  how  very 
trifling  and  foolish  a  lawsuit  you  wish  to  engage  in." 

"  Ay,  sir  ?"  said  Dandie,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  "  So  ye  winna  take  on 
wi'  me,  I'm  doubting  ?" 

"  Me !  not  I — Qo  home,  ^  home,  take  a  pint  and  agree."  Dandie  looked 
but  half  contented,  and  stiU  remained  stationary.  "  Anything  more,  my 
friend?" 

"Only,  sir,  about  the  succession  of  this  leddy  that's  dead, — auld  Miss 
Margaret  Bertram  o'  Singleside." 

"  Ay,  what  about  her?"  said  the  counsellor,  rather  surprised. 

"  Ou,  we  have  nae  connexion  at  a'  wi'  the  Bertrams,"  said  Dandie-^"  they 
were  grand  folk  by  the  like  o'  us. — ^But  Jean  Liltup,  that  was  auld  Single- 
side's  housekeeper,  and  the  mother  of  these  twa  young  ladies  that  are  gane 
—the  last  o'  them's  dead  at  a  ripe  age,  I  trow — Jean  Liltup  came  out  o^ 
Liddel  water,  and  she  was  as  near  our  connexion  as  second  cousin  to  my 
mother's  half-eister.  She  drew  up  wi'  Singleside,  nae  doubt,  when  she  waf 
his  housekeeper,  and  it  was  a  sair  vex  and  grief  to  a'  her  kith  and  kia 
But  he  acknowledged  a  marriage,  and  satisfied  the  kirk — and  now  I  wad 
ken  frae  you  if  we  nae  not  some  claim  by  law  ?" 

"  Not  the  shadow  of  a  claim." 

**  Aweel,  we're  nae  puirer,"  said  Dandie, — "  but  she  mae  hae  thought  on 
us  if  she  was  minded  to  make  a  testament.  — Weel,  sir,  I've  said  my  say — 
Cse  e'en  wish  you  good-night,  and" putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket 

"**  No,  no,  my  friend ;  I  never  take  fees  on  Saturday  night,  or  without  a 
memorial — away  with  vou,  Dandie."  And  Dandie  made  his  reverence, 
and  departed  aeordingly. 
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But  ihii  poor  fiutM  hM  neither  tmtb,  nor  ert. 
To  ple«M  the  hncf  or  to  toonh  die  heerl. 
Derk  but  not  awful,  imnud  bat  yet  neea, 
With  anxinos  bustle  moves  the  cumbrous  soene; 
Presents  no  obiects  tender  or  prnfound. 
Bat  spreads  its  ooM  unmeaoinf  floooi  aroand. 

PAkttR  BMIflBL 

^  Your  nujesty/'  said  Mannerin^,  laughing,  "  has  solemniied  jour  abdi> 
eation  by  ao  act  of  mercy  and  chanty. — That  fellow  will  acaroe  think  jI 
going  to  law." 

**  0,  you  are  quite  wrong/'  said  the  experienced  lawyer.  "  The  only  dif* 
ferenoe  ia,  I  have  lost  my  client  and  my  fee.  He'll  never  rest  till  he  finds 
somebody  to  encourage  him  to  commit  the  folly  he  has  predeteimiued. — 
No!  no  I  I  have  only  shown  you  another  weakness  of  my  character — I 
always  speak  truth  of  a  Saturday  night" 

-'And  sometimes  through  the  week,  I  should  think/'  said  Mannerin^ 
continuing  the  same  tone. 

*' Why,  yes;  as  far  as  my  vocation  will  permit  I  am,  as  Hamlet  says, 
indifferent  honest,  when  my  clients  and  their  solicitors  do  not  make  me  Uie 
medium  of  conveying  their  double-distilled  lies  to  the  bench.  But  oporiei 
moere  /  it  is  a  sad  thing.  —  And  now  to  our  business.  I  am  glad  my  old 
friend  Mao-Morlan  has  sent  you  to  me ;  he  is  an  active,  honest,  and  intellj- 

gent  man,  long  sheriff-substitute  of  the  county  of  —  under  me,  and  still 
olds  the  office.  He  knows  I  have  a  regard  for  that  unfortunate  family  of 
Ellangowan,  and  for  poor  Lucy.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  she  was  then  a  sweet  prettjr  girl  under  the  management  of  a 
very  silly  Either.  But  ray  interest  in  her  is  of  an  early  date.  I  was  called 
upon,  Mr.  Mannering,  being  then  sheriff  of  that  county,  to  investigate  the 
particulars  of  a  mujnder  which  had  been  committed  near  Ellangowan  the 
day  on  whicl^  this  poor  child  was  bom ;  and  which,  by  a  strange  combina- 
tion that  I  was  unhappily  not  able  to  trace,  involved  the  deatn  or  absirao- 
tion  of  her  only  brother,  a  boy  of  about  five  years  old.  No,  Colonel,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  misery  of  the  house  of  Ellangowan  that  morning  I — the 
father  half-distracted^- the  mother  dead  in  premature  travail — the  helpless 
infant,  with  scarce  any  one  to  attend  it,  coming  wawling  and  crying  into 
this  miserable  world  at  such  a  moment  of  unutterable  misery.  We  lawyers 
are  not  of  iron,  sir,  or  of  brass,  any  more  than  you  soldiers  are  of  PteeL 
We  are  conversant  with  the  crimes  and  distresses  of  civil  society,  as  you  are 
with  those  that  occur  in  a  state  of  war — and  to  do  our  duty  in  either  case, 
a  little  apathy  is  perhaps  necessary.  —  But  the  devil  take  a  soldier  whose 
heart  can  be  as  nard  as  his  sword,  and  his  dam  catch  the  lawyer  who 
bronzes  his  bosom  instead  of  his  forehead!  —  But  come,  I  am  losing  my 
Saturday  at  e'en — will  you  have  the  kindness  to  trust  me  with  these  papers 
which  relate  to  Miss  Bertram's  business?  —  And  stay  —  to-morrow  you'll 
take  a  bachelor's  dinner  with  an  old  lawyer,  *- 1  insist  upon  it»  at  three 

Krecisely  —  and  come  an  hour  sooner.  ^The  old  lady  is  to  be  buried  on 
[onday ;  it  is  the  orphan's  cause,  and  we'll  borrow  an  hour  from  tlie  Sun- 
day to  talk  over  this  business— -although  I  fear  nothing  can  be  done  if  she 
has  altered  her  settlement-*- unless  perhaps  it  occurs  within  the  sixty  days, 
and  then  if  Miss  Bertram  can  show  that  sne  possesses  the  character  of  beii^ 

at-law,  why 

"But,  hark!  my  lieges  are  impatient  of  their  interregnum  —  T  do  not 
invite  you  to  rejoin  us,  Colonel;  it  would  be  a  trespass  on  your  nompUii- 
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lanoe,  luiless  you  had  begun  the  day  with  us,  and  gradually  glided  on  from 
wisdom  to  mirth,  and  from  mirth  to~~to— to— extravagance. — Qood-night.—* 
Uariy,  so  home  with  Mr.  Mannering  to  his  lodging.--Oolonel,  I  expect  you 
at  a  little  past  two  to-morrow." 

The  Colonel  returned  to  hie  inn,  equally  surprised  at  the  childish  frolics 
in  which  he  had  found  his  learned  counsellor  engaged,  at  the  candour  and 
sound  sense  which  he  had  in  a  moment  summoned  up  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  his  profession,  and  at  the  tone  of  feeling  which  he  displayed  when  he 
fpoke  of  the  friendless  orphan. 

In  the  morning,  while  the  Colonel  and  his  most  quiet  and  silent  of  all 
retainers,  Dominie  Sampson,  were  finishing  the  breakfast  which  Barnos  had 
made  and  poured  out,  aner  the  Dominie  hiui  scalded  himself  in  the  attempt, 
Mr.  Pleydell  was  suddenly  ushered  in.  A  nicely-dressed  bob-wig,  upon 
every  hair  of  which  a  sealous  and  careful  barber  had  bestowed  its  proper 
allowance  of  powder ;  a  well-brushed  black  suit,  with  very  clean  shoes  and 
fold  buckles  and  stock-buckle ;  a  manner  rather  reserred  and  formal  than 
intrusive,  but,  withal,  showing  only  the  formality  of  manner,  by  no  means 
that  of  awkwardness ;  a  countenance,  the  expressive  and  somewhat  comio 
features  of  which  were  in  complete  repose,  —  all  showed  a  being  perfectly 
different  from  the  choice  spirit  of  the  evening  before.  A  glance  or  shrewd 
and  piercing  fire  in  his  eye  was  the  only  marked  expression  which  recalled 
the  man  of  '*  Saturday  at  e'en." 

'*  I  am  come,"  said  he,  with  a  very  polite  address,  '*  to  use  my  regal  au- 
thority in  your  behalf  in  spirituals  as  well  as  temporals-— can  I  accompany 
you  to  the  Presbyterian  kirk,  or  Episcopal  meetini^house  ?  TVm  jfyritme — 
a  lawyer,  you  know,  is  of  both  religions,  or  rather  I  should  say  of  both 
forms — or  can  I  assist  in  passing  the  forenoon  otherwise?  You  11  excuse 
my  old-fashioned  importunity  —  I  was  born  in  a  time  when  a  Scotchman 
was  thought  inhospitable  if  he  left  a  guest  alone  a  moment,  except  when  h« 
slept — but  I  trust  you  will  tell  me  at  once  if  I  intrude." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Colonel  Mannering—**  I  im  delighi* 
ed  to  put  myself  under  your  pilotage.  I  should  wish  much  to  hear  some 
of  your  Scottish  preachers  wnose  talents  have  done  such  honour  to  your 
oountry — ^your  Blair,  your  Robertson,  or  your  Henry ;  and  I  embraoe  your 
kind  offer  with  ail  my  heart. — Only,"  drawing  the  lawyer  a  little  aside,  and 
turning  his  eve  towards  Sampson,  "  my  worthy  friend  there  in  the  reverie 
is  a  little  helpless  and  abstracted,  and  my  servant,  Barnes,  who  is  his  pilot 
in  ordinary,  cannot  well  assist  him  herC)  especially  as  he  has  expresseu  his 
determination  of  going  to  some  of  your  darker  and  more  remote  places  of 
worship." 

The  lawyer's  eye  glanced  at  Dominie  Sampson.  "  A  curiosity  worth  pre- 
serving—  and  Fll  find  you  a  fit  custodier. — Here  you,  sir,"  (to  the  waiter,) 
**  go  to  Luckie  Pinlayson's  in  the  Cowgate  for  Miles  Macfin  the  cadie-*he'll 
bo  there  about  this  time, — and  tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

The  person  wanted  soon  arrived.  "I  will  commit  your  friend  to  this 
man's  cnarge,"  said  Pleydell ;  **  he'll  attend  him,  or  conauct  him,  wherever 
he  chooses  to  go,  with  a  happy  indifference  as  to  kirk  or  market,  meeting 
or  court  of  justice,  or— «ny  other  place  whatever,  and  bring  him  safe  homo 
at  whatever  hour  you  appoint ;  so  that  Mr.  Barnes  there  may  be  left  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will." 

This  vras  easily  arranged,  and  the  Colonel  committed  the  Dominie  to  the 
charge  of  this  man  while  they  should  remain  in  Edinburgh. 

**  Jnd  now,  sir,  if  you  please,  we  shall  py  to  the  Greyfriars  church,  to 
hear  our  historian  of  Scotland,  of  the  Continent<,  and  of  America." 

They  were  disappointed -^  he  did  not  preach  that  morning.  —  **  Never 
mind,'  said  the  counsellor,  **  have  a  moment's  natienco,  and  we  shall  do 
Tory  well." 
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The  6olleag;ue  of  Dr.  Robertson  ascended  the  pnlpit.*  His  external  rxh 
pearance  was  not  prepossessing.  A  remarkably  fair  complexion,  strangely 
oontrastod  with  a  black  wig  without  a  grain  of  powder ;  a  narrow  chest  and 
a  stooping  posture ;  hands  which,  placed  like  props  on  either  side  of  th« 
pulpit^  seemed  necessary  rather  to  support  the  person  than  to  assist  the 
gesticulation  of  the  preacher, — ^no  gown,  not  even  thatof  Oeneya,  a  tumbled 
band,  and  a  cesture  which  seemed  scarce  Yoluntary,  were  the  first  circum- 
stances whicn  struck  a  stranger.  "  The  preacher  seems  a  Tory  ungainly 
person,"  whispered  Mannering  to  his  new  friend. 

"Never  fear;  he's  the  son  of  an  excellent  Scottish  lawyerf  —  he'll  show 
tlood,  rU  warrant  him." 

The  learned  counsellor  predicted  truly.  A  lecture  was  delivered,  fraught 
with  new,  striking,  and  entertaining  views  of  Scripture  history— a  sermon, 
in  which  the  Calvinism  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  ablv  supported,  yet 
made  the  basis  of  a  sound  system  of  practical  movals,  which  should  neither 
shelter  the  sinner  under  the  cloak  of  speculative  faith  or  of  pecfiliarity  of 
opinion,  nor  leave  him  loose  to  the  waves  of  unbelief  and  schism.  Some- 
thing there  was  of  an  antiquated  turn  of  argument  and  metaphor,  but  it 
only  served  to  givis  zest  and  peculiarity  to  the  style  of  elocution.  The  ser- 
mon was  not  read  —  a  scrap  of  paper  contain in;^  the  heads  of  the  discourse 
was  occasionally  referred  to,  and  the  enunciation,  which  at  first  seemed 
imperfect  and  embarrassed,  became,  as  the  preacher  warmed  in  his  pro- 
gress, animated  and  distinct;  and  although  the  discourse  could  not  be 
quoted  as  a  correct  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence,  yet  Mannering  had  seldom 
heard  so  much  learning,  metaphysical  acuteness,  and  energy  of  argument, 
brought  into  the  service  of  Christianity. 

**  Such,"  he  said,  going  out  of  the  church,  "  must  have  been  the  preachers 
to  whose  nnfearing  minds,  and  acute,  though  sometimes  rudely  exercised 
talents,  we  owe  the  Reformation.'' 

"  And  yet  that  reverend  gentleman,"  said  Pleydell,  "  whom  I  love  for  his 
father's  sidLC  and  his  own,  has  nothing  of  the  sour  or  pharisaical  pride 
which  has  been  imputed  to  some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Calvinistie 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  His  colleague  and  he  differ,  and  head  different  parties 
in  the  kirk,  about  particular  points  of  church  discipline,  but  without  for  a 
moment  losing  personal  regard  or  respect  for  each  other,  or  suffering  ma- 
lignity to  interfere  in  an  opposition,  steady,  constant,  and  apparently  con- 
scientious on  both  sides." 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Pleydell,  what  do  you  think  of  their  points  of  difference r' 

"  Why,  I  hope.  Colonel,  a  plain  man  may  go  to  heaven  without  thinking 
about  them  at  all ; — besides,  inter  no9,  I  am  a  member  of  the  suffering  and 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  —  the  shadow  of  a  shade  now,  and  fortu* 
nately  so ; — ^but  I  love  to  pray  where  my  fathers  prayed  before  me,  without 
thinking  worse  of  the  Presbyterian  forms  because  they  do  not  affect  mo 
with  the  same  associations."  And  vrith  this  remark  they  parted  until 
dinner-time. 

From  the  awkward  access  to  the  lawyer's  mansion,  Mannering  was 
induced  to  form  very  moderate  expectations  of  the  entertainment  which  he 
was  to  receive.  The  approach  looked  even  more  dismal  by  day-light  than 
on  the  preceding  evenmg.  The  houses  on  each  side  of  the  lane  were  so 
dose,  that  the  neighbours  might  have  shaken  hands  with  each  other  from 
the  different  sides,  and  occasionally  the  space  between  was  traversed  by 
wooden  galleries,  and  thus  entirely  closed  up.  The  stair,  the  scale-stair, 
was  not  well  cleaned ;  and  on  entering  the  nouse,  Mannering  vras  strui^k 
with  the  narrowness  and  meanness  of  the  wainscotted  passage.  But  tlte 
library,  into  which  he  was  shown  by  an  elderly  respectable-looking  man- 


*  This  w«>  the  nel«bnited  Dr.  Erekine.  a  distinguished  clerforman,  and  a  moKt  exoellent  muol 
5  ftitticr  of  Dr.  Enltine  was  an  eminent ' 
text'^Miolc  of  atodeuta  of  that  scienoe. 


t  The  ftiUicr  of  Dr.  Enltine  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  his  lostitatea  of  the  Law  of  Si«Uaiii  an  t^ttt 
SHTthe 
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•erraiif,  was  a  complete  ooAtrast  to  these  unpromising  appearances.  It  was 
a  well-proportioned  room,  hung  with  a  portrait  or  two  ot  Scottish  characters 
of  eminence,  by  Jamieson,  the  Caledonian  Vandyke,  and  surrounded  with 
books,  the  best  editions  of  the  best  authors,  and  in  particular,  an  admirable 
eollection  of  classics. 

**  These,"  said  Pleydell,  **  are  my  tools  of  trade.  A  lawyer  without  his- 
tory or  literature  is  a  mechanic,  a  mere  working  mason ;  if  he  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  these,  he  may  venture  to  call  himself  an  architect." 

But  Mannering  was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  view  from  the  windows, 
which  commanded  that  incomparable  prospect  of  the  ground  betweeli  £din« 
burgh  and  the  sea :  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  its  islands ;  the  embayment 
which  is  terminated  by  the  Law  of  North  Berwick ;  and  the  varied  shores 
of  Fife  to  the  northward,  indenting  with  <t  hiUy  outUne  the  clear  blue 
horizon. 

When  Mr.  Pleydell  had  sufficiently  enjoyed  the  surprise  of  his  guest,  he 
called  his  attention  to  Miss  Bertram's  affairs.  "  I  was  in  hopes,"  he  said, 
"  thoueh  but  faint,  to  have  discovered  some  means  of  ascertaining  her  in- 
defeasiole  right  to  this  property  of  Singleside ;  but  my  researches  have  been 
in  vain.  The  old  lady  was  certainly  aosolute  fiar,  and  inight  dispose  of  it 
in  full  right  of  property.  All  that  we  have  to  hope  is,  that  the  aevil  may 
not  have  tempted  her  to  alter  this  very  proper  settlement.  You  must  attend 
the  old  girFs  funeral  to-morrow,  to  which  you  will  receive  an  invitation,  for 
I  have  acquainted  her  agent  with  your  being  here  on  Miss  Bertram's  part ; 
and  I  will  meet  you  afterwards  at  the  house  she  inhabited,  and  be  present 
to  see  fair  play  at  the  opening  of  the  settlement.  The  old  cat  had  a  little 
girl,  the  orphan  of  some  relation,  who  lived  with  her  as  a  kind  of  slavish 
oompanion.  I  hope  she  has  had  the  conscience  to  make  her  independent,  in 
consideration  of  the  peine  J^nie  ei  dure  to  which  she  subjected  ner  during 
her  life-time." 

Three  gentlemen  now  appeared,  and  were  introduced  to  the  stranger. 
They  were  men  of  good  sense,  gaiety,  and  general  information,  so  that  the 
day  passed  very  pleasantly  over ;  and  Colonel  Mannering  assisted,  about 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  in  discussing  the  landlord's  bottle,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  nuignum.  Upon  his  return  to  the  inn,  he  found  a  card  inviting 
him  to  the  funeral  of  Miss  Margaret  Bertram,  late  of  Singleside,  which  was 
to  proceed  from  her  own  house  to  the  place  of  interment  in  the  Greyfriars 
church-yard,  at  one  o'clock  afternoon. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Mannering  went  to  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs 
to  the  southward  of  the  city,  where  he  found  the  place  of  mourning,  indi- 
cated, as  usual  in  Scotland,  bv  two  rueful  figures  with  long  black  cloaks, 
white  crapes  and  hat-bands,  holdine  in  their  hands  poles,  adorned  vritb 
melancholy  streamers  of  the  same  description.  By  two  other  mutes,  who, 
from  their  visages,  seemed  sufferiuj^  under  the  pressure  of  some  strange 
calamity,  he  was  ushered  into  the  dming-parlour  of  the. defunct,  where  the 
company  were  assembled  for  the  funeral. 

In  Scotland,  the  custom,  now  disused  in  England,  of  inviting  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  to  the  interment,  is  universally  retained.  On  zftany  occa- 
rions  this  has  a  singular  and  striking  effect,  but  it  degenerates  into  mero 
empty  form  and  grimace,  in  cases  where  the  defunct  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  bve  unbeloved  and  die  unlamented.  —  The  English  service  for  the  dead, 
nne  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  parts  of  the  ritual  of  the  church, 
would  have,  in  such  cases,  the  effect  of  fixing  the  attention,  and  uniting  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  audience  present,  in  an  exercise  of  devotion  so 
peculiarlv  adapted  to  such  an  occasion.  But,  according  to  tho  Scottish 
custom,  if  there  be  not  real  feeling  among  the  assistants,  there  is  nothing 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  exalt  or  rouse  the  attention ;  so  that  a  sense 
af  teoious  form,  and  almost  hypocritical  restraint,  is  too  apt  to  pervade  the 
company  assembled  for  the  mournful  solemnity.    Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram 
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w»  nnluokilir  one  of  those  whooe  good  qoalities  had  attached  no  mieral 
friendship.  She  had  no  near  relations  who  mieht  have  mourned  firoaa 
natural  aifectiont  and  therefore  her  funeral  exhibited  merely  the  exterior 
trappings  of  sorrow. 

Mannering,  therefore,  stood  among  this  lugubrious  company  of  cousins 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degree,  composing  his  countenance  to 
the  decent  solemnity  of  all  who  were  around  him,  and  looking  as  much 
concerned  on  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's  account,  as  if  the  deceased  lady  of 
Singleside  had  been  his  own  sister  or  mother.  After  a  deep  and  awful 
pause,  the  company  beean  to  talk  aside--Hinder  their  breaths,  however,  and 
as  if  in  the  chamber  of  a  dying  person. 

*'Our  poor  friend/'  said  one  grave  gentleman,  scarcely  opening  his  mouth, 
for  fear  of  deranging  the  necessarv  solemnity  of  his  features,  and  sliding  hia 
whisper  from  between  his  lips,  which  were  as  little  unclosed  as  possible— 
**  our  poor  friend  has  died  well  to  pass  in  the  world." 

"Nae  doubt,"  answered  the  person  addressed,  with  half-closed  eyes; 
**  poor  Mrs.  Margaret  was  aye  careful  of  the  gear." 

*'  Any  news  to-day,  Oolonel  Mannering  T"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  dined  with  the  day  before,  but  in  a  tone  which  might,  for  its  inn 
pressive  gravity,  have  communicated  the  death  of  his  whole  generation. 

"Nothing  particular,  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Mannering,  in  the  cadence  whtok 
was,  he  observed,  appropriated  to  the  house  of  mourning. 

**  I  understand,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  emphatically,  and  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  well  informed^"  I  unaerstand  there  is  a  settlement." 

''And  what  does  little  Jenny  Gibson  get?" 

**  A  hundred,  and  the  auld  repeater." 

**  That's  but  sma'  gear,  puir  thing ;  she  had  a  sidr  time  o't  with  the  auld 
leddy.    But  it's  ill  waiting  for  dead  folk's  shoon." 

"  1  am  afraid,"  said  the  politician,  who  was  close  by  Mannering,  "  wo 
have  not  done  with  your  old  friend  Tinpo  Saib  yet — I  doubt  he'll  give  the 
Company  more  plague ;  and  I  am  tola — but  you'll  know  for  oertain — thai 
East  India  Stock  is  not  rising." 

"  I  trust  it  will,  sir,  soon." 

"Mrs.  Margaret,"  said  another  person,  mingling  in  the  conversation^ 
"had  some  India  bonds.  I  know  that,  for  I  drew  the  interest  for  her -^ it 
would  be  desirable  now  for  the  trustees  and  legatees  to  have  the  Colonel's 
advice  about  the  time  and  mode  of  converting  them  into  money.  For  my 
part  I  tiiink  —  But  there's  Mr.  Mortcloke  to  tell  us  the^  are  gaun  to  lift." 

Mr.  Mortcloke  the  undertaker  did  accordingly,  with  a  visage  of  pro- 
fessional length  and  most  grievous  solemnity,  distribute  among  the  pall- 
bearers little  cards,  assigning  their  respective  situations  in  attendance  upon 
the  coffin.  As  this  precedence  is  supposed  to  be  regulated  by  propinquity 
to  the  defunct,  the  undertaker,  however  skilful  a  master  of  these  lugubrious 
oeremonies,  did  not  escape  giving  some  offence.  To  be  related  to  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram was  to  be  of  kin  to  the  lands  of  Singleside,  and  was  a  propinquity  of 
which  each  relative  present  at  that  moment  was  particularly  jealous.  Some 
murmurs  there  were  on  the  occasion,  and  our  friend  Dlnmont  gave  more 
open  offence,  being  unable  either  to  repress  his  discontent,  or  to  utter  it  in  the 
key  proporly  modulated  to  the  solemnity.     "  I  think  ye  might  hae  at  least 

S''en  me  a  leg  o'  her  to  carry,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  considerablv  louder 
an  propriety  admitted.  **  Qod  I  an  it  hadna  been  for  the  rigs  o'  land,  I 
would  hae  gotten  her  a'  to  carry  mysell,  for  as  mony  gentles  as  are  here." 
A  score  of  frowning  and  reproring  brows  were  bent  upon  the  unappalled 
yeoman,  who,  having  given  vent  to  his  diRpleasure,  stalked  sturdily  down 
stairs  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  totally  disregarding  the  censures  of 
those  whom  his  remarks  had  scandalised. 

And  then  the  funeral  pomp  set  forth ;  saulies  with  their  batons,  and 
gnmphions  of  tarnished  white  crape,  in  honour  of  the  weH-preserved  maidea 
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6uBe  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram.  Six  starred  horses,  themselves  the  Terj 
tmblems  of  mortality,  well  cloaked  and  plumed,  lugiging  along  the  hearw 
with  its  dismal  emblazonry,  crept  in  slow  state  towards  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, preceded  by  Jamie  Duff,  an  idiot,  who  with  weepers  and  cravat  made 
of  white  paper,  attended  on  every  funeral,  and  followed  by  six  mourning 
ooaches,  filled  with  the  company. — ^Many  of  these  now  gave  more  free  loose 
lr>  their  tongues,  and  discussed  with  unrestrained  earnestness  the  amount 
of  the  succession,  and  the  probability  of  its  destination.  The  principal 
expectants,  however,  kept  a  prudent  silence,  indeed  ashamed  to  express 
hopes  which  might  prove  fallacious ;  and  the  aj^nt,  or  man  of  business, 
who  alone  knew  exactly  how  matters  stood,  mamtained  a  countenance  of 
■lysterions  importance,  as  if  determined  to  preserve  the  full  interest  of 
anxietv  and  suspense. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  churchyard  gates,  and  from  thence,  amid 
ttlii  gaping  of  two  or  three  dozen  of  idle  women  with  infants  in  their  arms, 
and  accompanied  by  some  twenty  children,  who  ran  gamboling  and  scream- 
ing alon^ide  of  the  sable  procession,  they  finally  amved  at  the  burial-place 
3f  the  Singleside  family.  This  was  a  square  enclosure  in  the  Greymars 
churchyard,  guarded  on  one  side  by  a  veteran  angel,  without  a  nose,  and 
having  only  one  wing,  who  had  the  merit  of  having  maintained  his  poet  for 
a  century,  while  his  comrade  cherub,  who  had  stood  sentinel  on  the  corre- 
sponding pedestal,  lay  a  broken  trunk  among  the  hemlock,  burdock,  and 
nettles,  which  grew  in  gigantic  luxuriance  aruund  the  walls  of  the  mauso- 
leum. A  mo8»>grown  and  broken  inscription  informed  the  reader,  that  in 
the  year  1650  Captain  Andrew  Bertram,  first  of  Singleside,  descended  of 
the  very  ancient  and  honourable  house  of  EUangowan,  had  caused  this 
monument  to  be  erected  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  A  reasonable 
number  of  scythes  and  hour-glasses,  and  death's  heads,  and  cross  bones, 
sarnished  the  following  sprig  of  sepulchral  poetry,  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  mausoleum  :*- 

Nathaniel^  heait,  Bexafecri  hand. 

If  vver  any  had, 
Tbne  biiidly  du  I  say  had  ha. 

Who  iMih  in  ihta  bed. 

Here  then,  amid  the  deep  black  fat  loam  into  which  her  ancestors  were 
A>w  resolved,  they  deposited  the  body  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram ;  and,  like 
soldiers  returning  from  a  military  funeral,  the  nearest  relations  who  might 
be  interested  in  the  settlements  of  the  lady,  urged  the  dog-cattle  of  the 
hackney  coaches  to  all  the  speed  of  which  they  were  capable,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  farther  suspense  on  that  interesting  topic. 


J^^s^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^^^^A^^^ 


C|a]itit  i^t  '(!^|titti(-(£ig^t|r. 

Dim  and  midow  a  eoUaga  or  a  eat 

Pon. 

I'mm  is  a  fiible  told  by  Lucian,  that  while  a  troop  of  monkeys,  weU 
drilled  by  an  intelligent  manager,  were  performing  a  tragedy  with  great 
applause,*^  the  decorum  of  the  whole  scene  was  at  once  destroyed,  ana  the 
natural  passions  of  the  actors  called  forth  in  a  very  indecent  and  active 
emulatiAn,  by  a  wag  who  threw  a  handful  of  nuts  upon  the  stage.  In 
like  manner,  the  approaching  crisis  stirred  up  among  toe  expectants  feel- 
ings of  a  nature  very  different  from  those  of  which,  under  the  superin* 
tondence  of  Mr.  Mortcloker  they  had  bnt  now  been  endeavouring  to  imitate 

Vol.  I.— 31  2q 
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the  expnjflsion.  Those  ejee  which  were  lately  devoutly  cast  ap  to  hemTeoi 
or  witn  greater  humility  bent  aolemnly  upon  earth,  were  now  sharply  aad 
alertly  darting  their  glances  through  shuttles,  and  trunks,  and  drawers, 
and  cabinets,  and  all  the  odd  corners  of  an  old  maiden  lady's  repositories. 
Nor  was  their  search  without  interest,  though  they  did  not  find  toe  will  of 
which  they  were  in  quest. 

Here  was  a  promissory^iote  for  £20  by  the  minister  of  the  nonjurmg 
chapel,  interest  marked  as  paid  to  Martinmas  last,  carefully  folded  up  in  a 
new  set  of  words  to  the  old  tune  of  **  Over  the  Water  to  Charlie ;"  —  there, 
was  a  curious  love  correspondence  between  the  deceased  and  a  certain  Lieu- 
tenant O'Kane,  of  a  marching  regiment  of  foot ;  and  tied  up  with  the  leUert 
was  a  document,  which  at  once  explained  to  the  relatives  why  a  connexioi 
tliat  boded  them  little  good  had  been  suddenly  broken  off,  being  the  Lieu- 
tenant's bond  for  two  hundred  pounds,  upon  which  no  interest  whatever 
appeared  to  have  been  paid.  Other  bills  and  bonds  to  a  larger  amount,  and 
signed  by  better  names  (I  mean  commercially)  than  those  of  the  worthy 
divine  and  gallant  soldier,  also  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  researches, 
besides  a  hoard  of  coins  of  every  size  and  denomination,  and  scraps  of 
broken  gold  and  silver,  old  ear-rings,  hinges  of  cracked  snuff-boxes,  mount- 
ings of  spectacles,  ko.  &c.  Ac.  Still  no  will  made  its  appearance,  and 
Colonel  Mannering  began  full  well  to  hope  that  the  settlement  which  he 
had  obtained  from  Glossin  contained  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  the  old 
lady's  affairs.  But  his  friend  Pleydell,  who  now  came  into  the  room, 
cautioned  him  against  entertaining  this  belief. 

"  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  who  is  conduct- 
ing the  search,  and  I  guess  from  his  manner  that  he  knows  something  more 
of  the  matter  than  any  of  us."  Meantime,  while  the  search  proceeds,  let 
us  take  a  brief  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  company,  who  seem  most 
interested. 

Of  Dinmont,  who,  with  his  large  hunting-whip  under  his  arm,  stood 
poking  his  great  round  face  over  the  shoulder  of  the  homme  d'affaires,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing.  That  thin-looking  oldi^  person,  in  a  most 
correct  and  gentleman-like  suit  of  mourning,  is  Mac-Casquil,  formerly  of 
Dnimquag,  who  was  ruined  by  having  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  him  of  two 
shares  in  the  Ayr  bank.  His  hopes  on  the  present  occasion  are  founded 
on  a  very  distant  relationship,  upon  his  sitting  in  the  same  pew  with  the 
deceased  every  Sundaj^,  and  upon  his  playing  at  cribbage  with  ner  regularly 
on  the  Saturday  evenings  —  taking  great  care  never  to  come  off  a  winner. 
That  other  coarse-looking  man,  wearing  his  own  greasy  hair  tied  in  a 
leathern  cue  more  greasy  still,  is  a  tobacconist,  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Bertram's 
mother,  who,  having  a  good  stock  in  trade  when  the  colonial  war  broke  out, 
trebled  the  price  of  his  commodity  to  all  the  world,  Mrs.  Bertram  alone 
excepted,  whose  tortoise-shell  snuff-box  was  weekly  filled  with  the  best 
rappee  at  the  old  prices,  because  the  maid  brought  it  to  the  shop  with  Mra 
B 31  tram's  respects  to  her  cousin  Mr.  Quid.  That  young  fellow,  who  has 
not  had  the  decency  to  put  off  his  boots  and  buckskins,  might  "have  stood 
as  forward  as  most  of  them  in  the  graces  of  the  old  lady,  who  loved  to  look 
up)n  a  comely  young  man  ;  but  it  is  thought  he  has  forfeited  the  moment 
or  fortune,  by  sometimes  neglecting  her  tea-table  when  solemnly  invited ; 
sometimes  appearing  there,  when  he  had  been  .dining  with  blither  com- 
pany ;  twice  treading  upon  her  cat's  tail,  and  once  affronting  her  parrot. 

To  ManneriTig  the  most  interesting  of  the  group  was  the  poor  girl,  whc 
had  been  a  sort  of  humble  companion  of  the  deceased,  as  a  subject  upoa 
whom  she  could  at  all  times  expectorate  her  bad  humour.  She  was  foi 
form's  sake  dragged  into  the  room  by  the  deceased's  favourite  female  atteu 
dant,  where,  shrinking  into  a  comer  as  soon  as  possible,  she  saw  with  won« 
der  and  affright,  the  intrusive  researches  of  the  strangers  amongst  those 
reeesses  tc  which  from  childhood  she  had  looked  with  awful  veaeratioB. 
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gtrl  WM  regarded  with  an  unfaTourable  eye  by  all  the  competitom. 
honest  Dinmont  only  excepted ;  the  rest  conceived  they  should  find  in  her  u 
formidable  competitor,  whose  claims  might  at  least  encnmber  and  diminish 
their  chance  of  succession.  Yet  she  was  the  only  person  present  whc 
aeemed  really  to  feel  sorrow  for  the  deceased.  Mrs.  Bertram  had  been  her 
protectress,  although  from  selfish  motives, — and  her  capricious  tyranny  was 
rorgotten  at  the  moment  while  the  tears  followed  each  other  fast  down  the 
eheeks  of  her  frightened  and  friendless  dependent  "  There's  ower  muckle 
sant  water  there,  Drumquag,"  said  the  tobacconist  to  the  ex-proprietor,  "  to 
bode  ither  folk  mnckle  gude.  Folk  seldom  ereet  that  gate  but  they  ken 
what  it's  for."  Mr.  Mac-Casc[uil  only  replied  with  a  nod,  feeling  the  pro- 
priety of  asserting  his  superior  gentry  in  presence  of  Mr.  Plcydcll  and 
Golonel  Mannering. 

"Very  queer  if  there  suld  be  nae  will  after  a',  friend,"  said  P  nmont, 
who  began  to  grow  impatient,  to  the  man  of  business. 

"A  moment's  patience,  if  you  please  —  she  was  a  good  and  prudent 
woman,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram  —  a  good  and  prudent  and  well-judging 
woman,  and  knew  how  to  choose  friends  and  depositories ;  she  may  have 
put  her  last  will  and  testament,  or  rather  her  mortis  eausa  settlement,  as  it 
relates  to  heritage,  into  the  hands  of  some  safe  friend." 

"  I'll  bet  a  rump  and  dozen,"  said  Pleydell  whispering  to  the  Colonel, 
''he  has  j^t  it  in  his  own  pocket;" — then  addressing  the  man  of  law, 
"  Come,  sir,  we'll  cut  this  short,  if  you  please — here  is  a  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  Singleeide,  executed  several  years  ago,  in  favour  of  Miss  Lucy 

Bertram  of  Elian gowan" The  company  stared  fearfully  wild.    "  You, 

I  presume,  Mr.  Protocol,  can  inform  us  if  there  is  a  later  deed  T" 

"  Please  to  favour  me,  Mr.  Pleydell ;" — and  so  saying,  he  took  the  deed 
oat  of  the  learned  counsel's  hand,  and  glanced  his  eye  over  the  contents. 

"  Too  cool,"  said  Pleydell,  "  too  cool  by  half— he  nas  another  deed  in  his 
pocket  still." 

"  Why  doe4  he  not  show  it  then,  and  be  d— d  to  him !"  said  the  military 
gentleman  whose  patience  began  to  wax  threadbare. 

•*  Why,  how  should  I  know  f "  answered  the  barrister — "  why  does  a  cat 
not  kill  a  mouse  when  she  takes  him? — the  consciousness  of  power  and 
the  love  of  teasing,  I  suppose. — ^Weli,  Mr.  Protocol,  what  say  you  to  that 
deed  ?" 

"  Why,.  Mr.  Pleydell,  the  deed  is  a  well-drawn  deed,  properly  authenti- 
cated and  tested  in  forms  of  the  statute." 

'*  But  recalled  or  superseded  by  another  of  posterior  date  in  your  posses- 
sion, eh  T"  said  the  counsellor. 

"  Something  of  the  sort,  I  confess,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  rejoined  the  man  of 
business,  |>roaucing  a  bundle  tied  with  tape,  and  sealed  at  each  fold  and 
ligation  with  black  wax.  "  That  deed,  Mr.  Pleydell,  which  you  produce 
and  found  upon,  is  dated  Ist  June  17 — ;  but  this" — ^breaking  the  seals  and 
unfolding  the  document  slowlv — "  is  dated  the  20th — ^no,  I  see  it  is  the  2l8t| 
of  April  of  this  present  year,  being  ten  years  posterior." 

"  Marry,  hang  her  brock  1"  said  the  counsellor,  borrowing  an  exclamation 
from  Sir  Toby  Belch— "just  the  month  in  which  EUangowan's  distresses 
became  generally  public.    But  let  us  hear  what  she  has  done." 

Mr.  Protocol  accordingly,  having  required  silence,  began  to  read  the  settle- 
ment aloud  in  a  slow,  steady,  business-like  tone.  The  group  around,  in 
whose  eyes  hope  alternately  awakened  and  filled,  and  who  were  straining 
their  apprehensions  to  get  at  the  drift  of  the  testator's  meaning  through  the 
mist  or  technical  language  in  which  the  conveyance  had  involved  it,  might 
have  made  a  study  for  Hogarth. 

The  deed  was  of  an  unexpected  nature.  It  set  forth  with  conveying  and 
disponing. all  and  whole  the  estate  and  lands  of  Singleside  and  others,  with 
the  landA  of  lioverless.  Liealone.  Spinster's  Knowe,  and  heaven  knows  what 
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beside,  "  to  and  in  faTOurs  of"  (here  the  reader  softened  hisToioe  to  a  S0Ktl« 
and  modest  piano)  **  Peter  Protocol,  clerk  to  the  signet,  haring  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  ca)>acity  and  integrity, — (these  are  the  very  words  which 
my  worthy  deceased  friend  insisted  upon  my  inserting,)  —  But  in  tkust 
always,"  (here  the  reader  recoTered  his  voice  and  style,  and  the  visages  of 
several  of  the  hearers,  which  had  attained  a  longitude  that  Mr.  Mortoloke 
might  have  envied,  were  perceptibly  shortened),  "  in  trust  always,  and  for 
the  uses,  ends,  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned." 

In  these  **  uses,  ends,  and  purposes,"  lay  the  cream  of  the  affair.  The 
first  was  introduced  by  a  preamble  setting  forth,  that  the  testatrix  was  line- 
ally descended  from  tne  ancient  house  of  EUangowan,  her  respected  grosl- 
grandfather,  Andrew  Bertram,  first  of  Singleside,  of  happy  memory,  having 
been  second  son  to  Allan  Bertram,  fifteentn  Baron  of  EUangowan.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  Harry  Bertram,  son  and  heir  of  Godfrey  Bertram,  now 
of  EUangowan,  had  been  stolen  from  his  parents  in  infancy,  but  that  she, 
the  testatrix,  wcu  well  cusured  thai  he  toas  yet  alive  in  foreignpartSf  and  by 
the  providence  of  heaven  would  be  restored  to  the  posseseiona  of  his  ancestors^- 
in  which  case  the  said  Peter  Protocol  was  bound  and  obUged,  likeas  he 
bound  and  obliged  himself,  by  acceptance  of  these  presents,  to  denude  him- 
self of  the  said  lands  of  Singleside  and  others,  and  of  all  the  other  effects 
thereby  conveyed  (excepting  always  a  proper  gratification  for  his  own 
trouble),  to  and  in  ravour  of  the  said  Henry  Bertram,  upon  his  return  to  his 
native  country.  And  during  the  time  of  his  residing  in  foreign  parts,  or  in 
case  of  his  never  a^ain  returning  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Peter  Protocol,  the  trustee, 
was  directed  to  distribute  the  rents  of  the  land,  and  interest  of  the  other 
funds,  (deducting  always  a  proper  gratification  for  his  trouble  in  the  premi- 
ses,) in  equal  portions,  among  four  charitable  establishments  pointed  out 
in  the  will.  The  power  of  management,  of  letting  leases,  of  raising  and 
lending  out  money,  in  short,  the  full  authority  of  a  proprietor,  was  vested 
in  this  confidential  trustee,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  went  to  certain 
ofilcial  persons  named  in  the  deed.  There  were  only  two  legacies,-*one  of  a 
hundred  pounds  to  a  favourite  waitine-maid,  another  of  the  like  sum  to 
Janet  Gibson  (whom  the  deed  stated  toJiave  been  supported  by  the  charity 
of  the  testatrix)  for  the  purpose  of  binding  her  an  apprentice  to  some  honeet 
trade. 

A  settlement  in  mortmain  is  in  Scotland  termed  a  mortification,  and  in 
one  great  borough  (Aberdeen,  if  I  remember  rightly)  there  is  a  municipal 
officer  who  takes  care  of  these  public  endowments,  and  is  thence  called 
the  Master  of  Mortifications.  One  would  almost  presume  that  the  term 
bad  its  origin  in  the  effect  which  such  settlements  usually  produce  upon 
the  kinsmen  of  those  by  whom  they  are  executed.  Heavy  at  least  was  the 
mortification  which  befel  the  audience,  who,  in  the  late  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bertram's  parlour,  had  listened  to  this  imexpected  destination  of  the  lands 
of  Singleside.  There  was  a  profound  silence  after  the  deed  had  been  read 
over. 

Mr.  Pleydell  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  besged  to  look  at  the  deed,  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  correcSy  drawn  and  executed,  he 
returned  it  without  any  observation,  only  saying  aside  to  Mannering, 
**  Protocol  is  not  worse  than  other  people,  I  believe ;  but  this  old  lady  has 
determined,  that  if  he  do  not  turn  rogue,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of 
temptation." 

"I  really  think,"  said  Mr.  Mao-CasquU  of  Drumquag,  who,  having  gulped 
down  one-naif  of  bis  vexation,  determined  to  give  vent  to  the  rest — "  I  really 
think  this  is  an  extraordinary  case  I  I  should  like  now  to  know  from  Mr. 
Protocol,  who,  being  sole  and  unlimited  trustee,  must  have  been  consulted 
«pon  this  occasion — I  should  like,  I  say,  to  know  how  Mrs.  Bertram  could 
nossibly  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  boy,  that  a'  the  world  kemt  was  uni^ 
oered  many  a  year  since  T" 
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Really,  rir/'  said  Mr.  Protocol,  "  I  do  not  conceive  it  is  possible  for  m« 
feo  explain  her  motiTes  more  than  she  has  done  herself.  Our  excellent 
deceased  fviend  was  a  good  woman ,  sir-— a  pious  woman — ai.d  niiffht  have 
grounds  for  confidence  in  the  boy's  safety  which  are  not  accessible  to  ua 
sir." 

**  Hout,"  said  the  tobacconist,  "  I  ken  very  weel  what  were  her  gronnds 
for  confidence.  There's  Mrs.  Rebecca  (the  maid)  sitting  there  has  tell'd 
gie  a  hundred  times  in  my  ain  shop,  there  was  nae  kenning  how  her  leddy 
Mrad  settle  her  affairs,  for  an  auld  gipsy  witch  wife  at  Qilsland  had  possessed 
her  with  a  notion,  that  the  callant — Harry  Bertram  ca's  she  him? — would 
oonie  alive  again  some  day  after  a' — ye'll  no  deny  that,  Mrs.  Rebecca?— 
thou^jh  I  dare  to  say  ye  forgot  to  put  your  mistress  in  mind  of  what  ye 

rromised  to  say  when  i  gied  ye  mony  a  naif-crown — ^But  ye'll  no  deny  what 
am  saying  now,  lass  V 

"  I  ken  naething  at  a'  about  it,"  answered  Rebecca,  doegedly,  and  looking 
straight  forward  with  the  firm  countenance  of  one  not  oisposed  to  be  com- 
pelled  to  remember  more  than  was  agreeable  to  her. 

"  Weel  said,  Rebecca  I  ye're  satisfied  wi'  your  ain  share,  ony  way,'' 
rejoined  the  tobacconist. 

The  buck  of  the  second-head,  for  a  buck  of  the  first-head  he  was  not,  had 
hitherto  been  slapping  his  boots  with  his  switch-whip,  and  looking  Uke  a 
spoiled  child  that  has  lost  its  supper.  Uis  murmurs,  however,  were  all 
vented  inwardly,  or  at  most  in  a  soliloquy  such  as  this — "  I  am  sorry,  by 
G— d,  I  ever  nlagued  myself  about  her — ^I  came  here,  by  Q— d,  one  night  to 
drink  tea,  ana  I  left  King,  and  the  Duke's  rider,  Will  Hack.  They^were 
toasting  a  rouud  of  running  horses ;  by  G— d,  I  might  have  got  leave  to 
wear  the  jacket  as  well  as  other  folk,  if  I  had  carried  it  on  with  them — and 
she  has  not  so  much  as  left  me  that  hundred !" 

"  We'll  make  the  payment  of  the  note  quite  agreeable,"  said  Mr.  Protocol, 
who  had  no  wish  to  increase  at  that  moment  the  odium  attached  to  his 
office — "And  now,  gentlemen,  I  fancy  we  have  no  more  to  wait  for  here, 
and — ^I  shall  put  the  settlement  of  my  excellent  and  worthy  friend  on  record 
to-morrow,  that  every  gentleman  may  examine  the  contents,  and  have  free 
access  to  take  an  extract;  and"  —  he  proceeded  to  lock  up  the  repgsitoriee 
of  the  deceased  with  more  speed  than  he  had  opened  them — "  Mrs.  Rebecca, 
ye'll  be  so  kind  as  to  keep  all  ri^ht  here  until  we  can  let  the  house  —  I  had 
an  offer  from  a  tenant  this  morning,  if  such  a  thing  should  be,  and  if  I  was 
to  have  any  management." 

Our  friend  Dinmont,  having  had  his  hopes  as  well  as  another,  had  hitherto 
sate  sulky  enough  in  the  arm-chair  formerly  appropriated  to  the  deceased, 
and  in  which  she  would  have  been  not  a  little  scandalized  to  have  seen  this 
colossal  specimen  of  the  masculine  gender  lolling  at  length.  His  employ- 
ment had  been  rolling  up,  into  the  form  of  a  coiled  snake,  the  long  lash  of 
his  horse-whip,  and  then  by  a  ierk  causing  it  to  unroll  itself  into  themiddl# 
of  the  floor.  The  first  words  he  said  when  he  had  digested  the  shock,  con- 
tained a  magnanimous  declaration,  which  he  probably  was  not  conscious 
of  having  uttered  aloud  —  **Weel^ — blude's  thicker  than  water  —  she's 
welcome  to  the  cheeses  and  the  hams  just  the  same."  But  when  the  trustee 
had  made  the  above-mentioned  motion  for  the  mourners  to  depart,  and 
talked  of  the  house  being  immediately  let,  honest  Dinmont  got  upon  his 
feet,  and  stunned  the  company  with  this  blunt  question,  **  And  what's  to 
come  o'  this  poor  lassie  then,  Jenny  Gibson  ?  Sae  mony  o'  us  as  thought 
oursells  sih  to  the  family  when  the  gear  was  parting,  we  may  do  something 
fur  her  amang  us  surely." 

This  proposal  seemed  to  dispose  most  of  the  assembly  instantly  to  eva- 
cuate the  premises,  although  upon  Mr.  Protocol's  motion  they  had  Unbred 
«^  if  around  the  grave  of  their  disappointed  hopes.  Drumquag  said,  or 
father  muttered,  something  of  having  a  family  of  his  own,  and  took  prtc^ 

2q2 
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deuoe,  in  virtue  of  bis  gentle  blood,  tc  defMirt  as  fast  as  possible.  The  tt^ 
baoconist  sturdily  ^tood  forward,  and  scouted  the  motion— "A  little  hutm 
like  that  was  weel  enough  provided  for  already ;  and  Mr.  Protocol,  at  ony 
rate,  was  the  proper  person  to  take  direction  of  her,  as  he  had  charge  of  her 
le^ac^ ;"  and  after  uttering  such  his  opinion  in  a  steady  and  decisive  tone 
oiVoice,  he  also  left  the  place.  The  buck  made  a  stupid  and  brutal  attempt 
at  a  1  est  upon  Mrs.  Bertram's  recommendation  that  uie  poor  cirl  should  be 
taueht  some  honest  trade ;  but  encountered  a  scowl  from  Co&nel  Manner* 
leg's  darkening  eye  (to  whom,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  tone  of  good  society, 
he  had  looked  for  applause)  that  made  him  ache  to  the  very  back-bone.  uM 
■huffled  down  stairs,  therefore,  as  fast  as  possible. 

Protocol,  who  was  really  a  good  sort  of  man,  next  expressed  his  intention 
tr  take  a  temporary  charge  of  the  young  lady,  under  protest  always,  that 
his  so  doing  should  be  considered  as  merely  eleemosynary ;  when  Dinmont 
at  length  got  up,  and,  having  shaken  his  huge  dreadnought  great-coat,  as  a 
Newfoundland  dog  does  his  shaggy  hide  when  he  comes  out  of  the  water, 
ejaculated,  "  Weel,  deil  hae  me  then,  if  ye  hae  ony  fash  wi'  her,  Mr.  Pro- 
tocol —  if  she  likes  to  gang  hame  wi'  me,  that  is.  Ye  see,  Ailie  and  me 
we're  weel  to  pass,  and  we  would  like  the  lassies  to  hae  a  wee  bit  mair  lair 
than  oursells,  and  to  be  neighbour-like — that  wad  we.— And  ye  see  Jenny 
canna  miss  but  to  ken  manners,  and  the  like  o'  reading  books,  and  sewing 
seams — having  lived  sae  lang  wi'  a  g^rand  lady  like  Lady  Sin^leside ;  or  if 
she  disna  ken  onything  about  it,  I'm  jealous  that  our  baims  vnll  Like  her  a' 
the  better.  And  I'll  take  care  o'  the  bits  o'  daes,  and  what  spending  siller 
she  maun  hae ;  so  the  hundred  pound  may  rin  on  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Pr»> 
tocol,  and  I'll  be  adding  something  tiirt,  till  she'll  maybe  get  a  Liddesdale 
ioe  that  wants  something  to  help  to  buy  the  hirsel.*— What  d'ye  say  to  tha^ 
ninny  ?  I'll  take  out  a  ticket  for  ye  in  the  fly  to  Jethart— Od,  but  ye  maun 
take  a  powny  afler  that  o'er  the  Limestane-rig — deil  a  wheeled  carriage 
ever  gaed  into  Liddesdale.f— And  I'll  be  very  glad  if  Mrs.  Rebecca  oomei 
wi'  you,  hinny,  and  stays  a  month  or  twa  while  ye're  stranger-like." 

labile  Mrs.  Rebecca  was  curtsying,  and  endeavouring  to  make  the  poor 
orphan  girl  curtsy  instead  of  crying,  and  while  Dandie,  m  his  rough  way, 
was  encouraging  them  both,  old  Pleydell  had  recourse  to  his  snuff-box. 
**  It's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now,  Colonel,"  he  said,  as  he  recovered  hin^ 
self,  "  to  see  a  clown  like  this  I  must  gratify  him  in  his  own  way — ^most 
assiftt  him  to  ruin  himself; — there's  no  help  n>r  it  Here,  you  Liddesdale 
Dandie — Charlies-hope — what  do  they  call  you?" 

The  farmer  turned,  infinitely  gratified  even  by  this  sort  of  notice ;  for  in 
his  heart,  next  to  his  own  landlord,  he  honoured  a  lawyer  in  high  practice. 

''So  you  will  not  be  advised  against  trying  that  question  about  your 
marches  ?" 

"  No  —  no,  sir  —  naebody  likes  to  lose  their  right,  and  to  be  laughed  at 
<lown  the  haill  water.  But  since  your  honour's  no  agreeable,  and  is  may 
ne  a  friend  to  the  other  side  like,  we  maun  try  some  oUier  advocate." 

"  There— I  told  you  so,  Colonel  Mannering  I — Weil,  sir,  if  you  must  needs 
be  a  fool,  the  business  is  to  give  you  the  luxury  of  a  lawsuit  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  and  to  bring  you  off  conqueror  if  possible.  Let  Mr.  Pro- 
tocol send  me  your  papers,  and  I  will  advise  him  how  to  conduct  your  cause. 
I  don't  see,  after  all,  why  you  should  not  have  your  lawsuits  too,  and  your 
feuds  in  the  Court  of  Session,  as  well  as  your  forefathers  had  their  man- 
slaughters and  fire-raisings." 

"  Very  natural,  to  be  sure,  sir.     We  wad  just  take  the  auld  gate  ae 


•  The  stock  of  nheep. 

f  Th«  nwdt  of  Luldeadale.  io  Dwidte  Dinmoot't  dajpi.  cnuid  nol  be  mid  to  exist,  and  the  diitrint  wm  ocfy 
eooe»>eihle  thn)nirh  a  siicceMion  of  irfiincndoiM  ntnraMsos.  Aboat  thirtv  yeui-H  airo,  the  aathor  himself  wai 
the  flint  p^nioi  who  ever  dnive  a  little  o[ien  ramMee  into  these  wilds ;  the  excellent  raadr  iijr  which  ihiijrMi 

Qw  tntfened  oeiiiR  tbun  in  some  procresN.    The  people  stared  with  no  mmII  wonder  at  *  nfht  whMli 

ttiam  Uad  uaver  witnaaod  in  their  lives  before. 
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readily,  if  it  werena  for  the  law.  And  as  the  law  binds  us,  the  law  should 
loose  us.  Besides,  a  man's  aje  the  better  thought  o'  in  our  country  for 
having  been  afore  the  Feifteen." 

"  Excellently  argued,  my  friend  1  Away  with  you,  and  send  your  papen 
lo  me.— Come,  Colonel,  we  have  no  more  to  do  here." 

**  God,  we'll  din^  Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleugh  now,  after  a'  1"  sail  Dinmont, 
dapping  his  thigh  in  great  exultation. 


-~-  I  am  icoin;  to  the  pwlimownt : 
Yoo  imdarataiid  thii  Iwig.    If  yon  have  aif  boaaa 
Dapaadiiw  tiMra,  be  •hoit,  aad  lat  a*  kaar  it, 
AjhI  pajr  foar  JSafli. 

Lmu  TuEiroH  Li' 

*'  Shall  you  be  able  to  carry  this  honest  fellow's  cause  for  him  V*  said 
Mannering. 

'*  Why,  I  don't  know;  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong,  but  he  shall  coma 
off  triumphant  over  Jock  of  Dawston  if  we  can  make  it  out.  I  owe  him 
something.  It  is  the  pest  of  our  profession,  that  we  seldom  see  the  best 
side  of  human  nature.  People  come  to  us  with  every  selfish  feeling  newly 
pointed  and  grinded ;  they  turn  down  the  very  caulkers  of  their  animosities 
and  prejudices,  as  smiths  do  with  horses'  shoes  in  a  white  frost.  Many  a 
man  has  come  to  my  garret  yonder,  that  I  have  at  first  longed  to  pitch  out 
at  the  window,  and  yet,  at  length,  have  discovered  that  he  was  only  doing 
as  I  might  have  done  in  ■  his  case,  being  very  angry,  and,  of  course,  very 
unreasonable^  I  have  now  satisfied  myself,  that  if  our  profession  sees  more 
of  human  folly  and  human  roguery  than  others,  it  is  l^ecause  we  witness 
them  acting  tn  that  channel  in  which  they  can  most  freely  vent  themselves. 
In  civilized  society,  law  is  the  chimney  through  which  aft  that  smoke  dis- 
charges itself  that  used  to  circulate  through  the  whole  house,  and  put  every 
one's  eyes  out — ^no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  vent  itself  should  sometimes 
get  a  little  sooty.  But  we  will  take  care  our  Liddesdale  man's  cause  is  well 
conducted  and  well  argued,  so  all  unnecessary  expense  will  be  saved  —  he 
shall  have  his  pine-apple  at  wholesale  price." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  pleasure,"  said  Mannering,  as  they  parted,  *'  to 
dine  with  me  at  my  lodgings  ?  my  landlord  says  he  has  a  bit  of  red-deer 
venison,  and  some  excellent  wine." 

"  Venison — eh?"  answered  the  counsellor  alertly,  but  presently  added— 

'  But  no !  it's  impossible — and  I  can't  ask  you  home  neither.    Monday's  a 

•acred  day — so's  Tuesday  —  and  Wednesday,  we  are  to  be  heard  in  the 

great  teind  case  in  presence  —  But  stay  —  it's  frosty  weather,  and  if  you. 

don't  leave  town,  ana  that  venison  would  keep  till  Thursday" 

**  You  will  dine  with  me  that  day  ?" 

"Under  certification." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  indulge  a  thought  I  had  of  spending  a  week  here ; 
and  if  the  venison  will  not  xeep,  why  we  will  see  what  else  our  landlord 
can  do  for  us." 

"O,  the  venison  toiU  keep,"  said  Pleydell.  "And  now  good-by ;  —  look 
at  these  two  or  three  notes,  and  deliver  them  if  you  like  the  addresses ;  I 
wrote  them  for  jrou  this  morning.  Farewell ;  my  clerk  has  been  waitine 
Hiis  hour  to  begin  a  d — d  information."  —  And  away  walked  Mr.  Pleydefl 
ffith  groat  activity,  diving  through  closes  and  asceiyiing  covered  stairs,  in 
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order  to  attain  the  Hizh  Street  bj  ao  access,  which,  compared  to  the  earn- 
men  route,  was  what  ue  straits  of  Magellan  are  to  the  more  open  hot 
circuitous  passage  round  Cape  Horn. 

On  looking  at  the  notes  ol  introduction  which  Plevdell  had  thrust  into 
his  hand,  Mannering  was  gratified  with  seeing  that  thej  were  addressed  to 
some  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  Scotland — "  To  Dayid  Hume,  Esq." 
"To  John  Home,  Esq."  "To  Dr.  Ferguson."  "To  Dr.  Black."  "To 
LordKaimes."  "  To  Mr.  Hutton."  "  To  John  Clerk,  Esq.  of  Eldin."  "To 
Adam  Smith,  Esq."     "  To  Dr.  Robertson." 

"  Upon  my  wonl,  my  lejgal  friend  has  a  good  selection  of  acquaintances^ 
these  are  names  pretfcy  widely  blown  indeed.  An  East-Indian  must  rub  up 
Ills  faculties  a  little,  and  put  his  mind  in  order,  before  he  enters  this  sort 
of  society." 

Mannering  gladly  availed  himself  of  these  introductions ;  and  we  regret 
deeply  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  the  pleasure 
and  information  which  he  receiyed,  in  admission  to  a  circle  nerer  closed 
against  strangers  of  sense  and  information,  and  which  has  perhaps  at  no 
period  been  equalled,  considering  the  depth  and  variety  of  talent  which  it 
embraced  and  concentrated. 

Upon  the  Thursday  appointed,  Mr.  Pleydell  made  his  appearance  at  the 
inn  where  Colonel  Mannering  lodged.  Ine  venison  proved  in  high  order, 
the  claret  excellent ;  and  the  learned  counsel,  a  professed  amateur  in  the 
fldfairs  of  the  table,  did  distinguished  honour  to  Doth.  I  am  uncertain, 
however,  if  even  the  good  cheer  gave  him  more  satisfaction  than  the  pre- 
sence of  Dominie  Sampson,  from  whom,  in  his  own  juridical  style  of  wit, 
he  contrived  to  extract  great  amusement,  both  for  himself  and  one  or  two 
friends  whom  the  Colonel  regaled  on  the  same  occasion.  The  grave  and 
laconic  simplicity  of  Sampson's  answers  to  the  insidious  questions  of  the 
barrister,  placed  the  bonhomie  of  his  character  in  a  more  luminous  point 
of  view  than  Mannering  had  yet  seen  it.  Upon  the  same  occasion  he  drew 
forth  a  strange  quantity  of  miscellaneous  and  abstruse,  though,  generally 
speaking,  useless  learning.  The  lawyer  afterwards  compared  his  mind  to 
the  magazine  of  a  pawnbroker,  stowed  with  goods  of  every  description,  but 
BO  cumbrously  piled  together,  and  in  such  total  disorganization,  that  the 
owner  can  never  lay  his  hands  upon  any  one  article  at  the  moment  he  has 
9cca8ion  for  it. 

As  for  the  advocate  himself,  he  afforded  at  least  as  much  exercise  to 
Sampson  as  he  extracted  amusement  from  him.  When  the  man  of  law 
began  to  get  into  his  altitudes,  and  his  wit,  naturally  shrewd  and  dry, 
became  more  lively  and  poignant,  the  Dominie  looked  upon  him  with  that 
sort  of  surprise  with  which  we  can  conceive  a  tame  bear  might  reeard  his 
future  associate,  the  monkey,  on  their  being  first  introduced  to  each  other. 
It  was  Mr.  PleydelFs  delight  to  state  in  grave  and  serious  argument  some 
position  which  he  knew  the  Dominie  would  be  inclined  to  dispute.  He 
then  beheld  with  exquisite  pleasure  the  internal  labour  with  which  the 
honest  man  arranged  his  ideas  for  reply,  and  tasked  his  inert  and  sluggish 
powers  to  bring  up  all  the  heavy  artillery  of  his  learning  for  demolishing 
the  schismatic  or  heretical  opinion  which  had  been  stated  —  when,  behold! 
before  the  ordnance  could  be  discharged,  the  foe  had  quitted  the  post,  and 
appeared  in  a  new  position  of  annoyance  on  the  Dominie's  flank  or  rear. 
Often  did  he  exclaim  "  Prodigious  I"  when,  marching  up  to  the  enemy  in 
foil  confidence  of  victory,  he  found  the  field  evacuated ;  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  it  cost  him  no  little  labour  to  attempt  a  new  formation.  "  lie 
was  like  a  native  Indian  army,"  the  Colonel  said,  "  formidable  by  numerical 
strength  and  size  of  ordnance,  but  liable  to  be  thrown  into  irreparable  con* 
fu^«ion  bv  a  movement  to  take  them  in  flank." — On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Dominie,  though  somewhat  fatigued  with  these  mental  exertiors,  made  at 
unusual  speed  and  upon  the  presBuro  of  the  moment,  reckoned  this  i»ud  uf 
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the  white  da^  of  his  life,  and  always  mentioned  Mr.  Pleydell  ob  a  very 
erudite  and  &-oe-ti-ou8  person. 

By  degrees  the  rest  of  the  party  dropped  off,  and  led  these  three  gentle 
men  together.  Their  conversation  turned  to  Mrs.  Bertram's  settlements.— 
"  Now  what  oould  driye  it  into  the  noddle  of  that  old  harridan/'  said  Pley- 
dell, "  to  disinherit  poor  Lucy  Bertram,  under  pretence  of  settling  her  pro- 
perty on  a  boy  who  tias  been  so  lon^  dead  and  gone? — I  ask  your  paraon, 
Mr.  Sampson — I  forgot  what  an  affectine  case  this  was  for  you ; — I  remember 
taking  your  examination  upon  it — and  I  never  had  so  much  trouble  to  make 
any  one  speak  three  words  consecutively. — You  may  talk  of  your  Pythago- 
reans, or  your  silent  Brahmins,  Colonel, — ^go  to,  I  tell  you  this  learned  gen- 
tleman beats  them  all  in  taciturnity— but  the  words  of  the  wise  are  precious^ 
and  not  to  be  thrown  away  lightly." 

**  Of  a  surety,"  said  the  Dominie,  taking  his  blue-cheequed  handkerchief 
from  his  eyes,  **  that  was  a  bitter  day  wiui  me  indeed ;  ay,  and  a  day  of 
grief  hard  to  be  borne — but  lie  giveth  strength  who  layetli  on  the  load." 

Colonel  Mannering  took  this  opportunity  to  request  Mr.  Pleydell  to 
inform  him  of  the  particulars  attenaing  the  loss  of  the  boy ;  and  the  coun- 
sellor, who  was  fond  of  talking  upon  subjects  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
especially  when  connected  with  his  own  experience,  went  through  the  cir- 
cumstances at  full  length.  "  And  what  is  your  opinion  upon  Um  result  of 
the  whole  f" 

"  0,  that  Kennedy  was  murdered :  it's  an  old  case  which  has  occurred  on 
that  coast  before  now — the  case  of  Smuggler  versus  Exciseman." 

"  What,  then,  is  your  conjecture  concerning  the  fate  of  the  child  ?" 

"  0,  murdered  too,  doubtless,"  answered  PieydelL  **  He  was  old  enough 
to  tell  what  he  had  seen,  and  these  ruthless  scoundrels  would  not  scruple 
committing  a  second  Bethlehem  massacre,  if  they  thought  their  interest 
required  it." 

The  Dominie  groaned  deeply,  and  ejaculated,  "  Enormous !" 

'*  Yet  there  was  mention  of  gipsies  in  the  business  too,  counseUor,"  said 
Mannering,  "and  from  what  tnat  vulgar-looking  fellow  said  after  Uie 
funeral" 

"  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's  idea  that  the  child  was  alive  was  founded  upon 
the  report  of  a  gipsy,"  said  Pleydell,  catchins  at  the  half-spdcen  hint — "  I 
envy  you  the  concatenation,  Colonel — it  is  a  shame  to  me  not  to  have  drawn 
khe  same  conclusion.  We'll  follow  this  business  up  instantly — Here,  hark 
ye,  waiter, — ^go  down  to  Luckie  Wood's  in  the  Cowgate ;  ye'lf  find  my  clerk 
Driver ;  he'll  be  set  down  to  High-Jinks  by  this  time  (ior  we  and  our  re- 
tainers. Colonel,  are  exceedingly  regular  in  our  irregularities ;)  tell  him  to 
come  here  instantly,  and  I  will  pay  nis  forfeits." 

"  He  won't  appear  in  character,  will  he  ?"  said  Mannering. 

'*  Ah  I  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me,"  said  Pleydell.  "  But 
we  must  have  some  news  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  if  possible.  0,  if  I  had 
but  hold  of  the  slightest  thread  of  this  complicated  skein,  you  should  see 
how  I  would  unravel  it  I  I  would  work  the  truth  out  of  your  Bohemian, 
as  the  French  call  them,  better  than  a  Monitoiref  or  a  Plainte  de  Toumelle : 
I  know  how  to  manaee  a  refractory  witness." 

While  Mr.  Pleydell  was  thus  vaunting  his  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
the  waiter  re-entered  with  Mr.  Driver,  his  mouth  still  greasy  with  mutton 
pies,  and  the  froth  of  the  last  draught  of  twopenny  yet  unsubsided  on  his 
upper  lip,  with  such  speed  had  he  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  principal. 
**  Driver,  you  must  go  instantly  and  find  out  the  woman  who  was  old  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bertram's  maid.  Inquire  for  her  everywhere ;  but  if  you  find  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Protocol,  Quid  the  tobacconist,  or  any  other 
%f  these  folks,  you  will  take  care  not  to  appear  yourself,  but  send  some 
woman  of  your  acquaintance— I  dare  say  you  know  epough  that  may  l>e  so 
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MndoscenAing  as  to  oblige  you.  When  you  have  found  her  out,  engage  her 
k)  oome  to  my  chambers  to-morrow  at  eight  o'clock  precisely." 

*'What  shall  I  say  to  make  her  forthcoming?"  asked  the  aide-de- 
eamp. 

^  **  Anything  you  choose,"  replied  the  hiwyer.  **  Is  it  my  business  to  make 
lios  for  you,  do  you  think  ?  But  let  her  be  in  proBserUia  by  eight  o'clock,  tm 
I  have  said  before."     The  clerk  grinned,  made  his  reverence,  and  exit. 

'* That's  a  useful  fellow,"  said  the  counsellor; — "I  don't  believe  his 
match  ever  carried  a  process.  He'll  write  to  my  dictating  three  nights  in 
the  week  without  sleep,  or,  what's  the  same  thing,  he  writes  as  well  and 
oorrectly  when  he's  asleep  as  when  he's  awake.  Then  he's  such  a  steady 
fellow — some  of  them  are  always  changing  their  alehouses,  so  that  they 
have  twenty  cadies  sweating  after  them,  like  the  bare-headed  captains 
traversing  the  taverns  of  £a8t-Cheap  in  search  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  But 
this  is  a  complete  fixture ;  —  he  has  his  winter  seat  by  the  fire,  and  his 
summer  seat  by  the  window,  in  Luckie  Wood's,  betwixt  which  seats  are  his 
onl^  migrations — there  he's  to  be  found  at  all  times  when  he  is  off  dutr. 
It  IS  my  opinion  he  never  puts  off  his  clothes  or  goes  to  sleep; — sheer  ale 
supports  him  under  every  tiling ;  it  is  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  bed,  board, 
and  washing." 

"  And  is  he  always  fit  for  duty  upon  a  sudden  turn-out?  I  should  di»« 
trust  it,  considering  his  quarters. 

**  0,  drink  neyer  jdisturbs  him.  Colonel ;  he  can  write  four  hours  afler  he 
cannot  speak.  I  remember  being  called  suddenly  to  draw  an  appeal  case. 
I  had  been  dining,  and  it  was  Saturday  night,  and  I  had  ill  will  to  begin  to 
it ;  however,  thejr  eqi  me  down  to  Clerihugh's,  and  there  we  sat  birling  till 
I  had  a  fair  tappit  hen*  under  my  belt,  and  then  they  persuaded  me  to  draw 
the  paper.  Tnen  we  had  to  seek  Driver,  and  it  was  all  that  two  men  oould 
do  to  bear  him  in,  for,  when  found,  he  was,  as  it  happened,  both  motionless 
and  speechless.    But  no  sooner  was  his  pen  put  between  his  fingers*  hif 

{>aper  stretched  before  him,  and  he  heard  my  voice,  than  he  began  to  write 
ike  a  scrivener — and,  excepting  that  we  were  obliged  to  have  somebody  to 
dip  his  pen  in  the  ink,  for  he  could  not  see  the  stanaish,  I  never  saw  a  thing 
scrolled  more  handsomeljr." 

"  But  how  did  your  joint  production  look  the  next  morning  ?"  said  th« 
Colonel. 
**  Wheugh  I  capital — not  three  words  required  to  be  altered  ;t  it  was  seot 

*  Th*  Tappit  H«a  oontained  three  qoarte  of  daret— 

Weal  the  lo'ed  a  Hawick  cill. 
And  leugti  to  ne  a  Tappit  Hen. 

I  have  seen  one  nf  theae  fomiidahle  itnnpa  at  Pntvnat  HusweU'a,  at  Jedbnrzh.  in  the  dajra  of  rora.  tt  waa  « 
pewter  me:uiurR,  the  claret  being  in  ancient  day*  served  from  the  tap,  and  had  tlie  ficnre  or  a  heb  upon  ibt 
lid.  In  later  timra,  the  name  wa«  mven  to  a  ihiss  bottle  of  the  Maie  diniensiuna.  Tbeoa  are  rare  appaii- 
tiiuM  Hinong  the  defenerale  topers  of  modern  days. 

t  Tl)«  aocuunt  inven  by  Mr.  Pleydr II.  fif  hi*  sitt inf  down  in  the  midst  of  a  rvvel  tn  draw  an  appeal  case,  waa 
taken  from  a  story  told  me  by  an  aged  iceutleman,  of  the  elder  Preside  at  Dnndas  of  Amisiou  (lathei  of  tha 
y«>uager  President,  and  of  Lord  Melville.)  It  had  been  ihoacht  very  d.  Arable,  while  ihat  diatiiiguislied  law- 
yer was  Kingls  connsel,  that  his  asaistanoe  should  be  obiained  in  dmwiiig  an  appewl  cniie.  which,  as  <iocaaiaa 
Kir  such  writings  then  rarely  occurred,  was  held  to  be  matter  of  great  nicety.  The  Si>licit4»r  eniployH  for 
the  apfiellHiit,  attended  by  my  informant  acting  as  his  clerk,  went  to  the  Lord  Advocate's  chambera  lu  ttw 
Viahniarkel  clDse,  as  1  Ihink.  It  wns  :>Mturday  at  noon,  the  C<iart  was  just  dismissed,  the  Lord  Adv<icate  bad 
ahanged  his  dress  and  bootod  hintaelf,  and  his  servant  and  homes  were  at  the  fiKit  of  the  ehwe  to  carry  him  to 
Ammtoo  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  him  to  listen  to  a  word  respecting  hnsinesa.  1'he  wily  agKiit.  how- 
ever, on  pretence  of  asking  one  or  two  (inestions.  which  would  not  detam  him  half  an  hour,  drew  his  LonI* 
•hip,  who  was  no  less  an  eminent  ton  vivant  than  a  lawyer  of  aneuiiallod  talent,  to  take  a  whet  at  a  oela- 
bnited  tavsni,  when  the  learned  cftunsel  became  graduNlly  involved  in  a  spiriietl  dis<:UM»ion  nf  the  law  pnmta 
of  the  case.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him.  that  he  might  as  well  ride  to  Anistton  in  the  oioi  of  the  evening: 
1*he  horses  were  directed  to  be  put  in  the  si  able,  but  nut  tt>  be  unsaddled  Dmner  whs  ordered,  the  law  waa 
laid  aside  for  a  tim«.  and  the  bottle  circulaied  very  freely.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  afler  he  had  been 
\unimring'  Bacchus  for  so  many  hours,  the  Lord  Advuoaie  ordered  his  hones  u>  he  unsaddled,— paper,  pen, 
and  ink  were  brought— he  began  to  dictate  the  appeal  ca.se— and  ciMiiinueil  at  his  tusk  till  four  o'clock  ib« 
aezt  momioff.  By  iiert  day's  pu»t.  the  solicitor  sent  the  case  to  Loudon,  a  chrf-d'ammt  of  its  kind,  and  ia 
which,  my  icformnnl  aKSiirod  me,  it  was  not  neoetsiary  on  revisal  to  correct  five  wunls.  I  am  not,  thereibi« 
etmscious  of  having  overstepped  nccoracv  in  deimribing  the  manpir  in  which  Scottish  lawye>  n  of  the  old 
lime  uocMsiimuUy  united  Uie  worsltip  of  iMcchus  with  thai  uf  Themis.  Mj  informant  waa  Atexaaiter  Kaith 
fia(|..  grandfather  to  my  friend,  the  present  Sir  Alexander  ICeith  of  JUvelsloue,  aad  appraniica  at  inr  var  '• 
the  writer  who  ooiiductad  the  cau^m. 
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off  i>v  lihat  day's  post.  But  you'll  come  and  breakfast  with  me  V>-moiTow, 
and  hoar  this  woman's  examination  V 

**  Why,  your  hour  is  rather  early." 

"  Can't  make  it  later.  If  I  were  not  on  the  boards  of  the  Outer-house 
precisely  as  the  nine-hours  bell  rings,  there  would  be  a  report  that  I  had 
got  an  apoplexy,  and  I  should  feel  the  effects  of  it  all  the  rest  of  the 


session." 


"  Well,  I  will  make  an  exertion  to  wait  upon  you." 

Uere  the  company  broke  up  for  the  evening. 

In  the  morning.  Colonel  Mannering  appeared  at  the  counsellor's  cham- 
bers, although  cursing  the  raw  air  of  a  Scottish  morning  in  December. 
Mr.  Pleydell  had  got  Mrs.  Rebecca  installed  on  one  side  of  his  fire,  accom 
modated  her  with  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  was  already  deeply  engaged  in 
oonversation  with  her.  **  O  no,  I  assure  Tou,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  ihere  is  no 
intention  to  challenge  your  mistress's  will ;  and  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  your  legacy  is  quite  safe.  You  have  deserved  it  by  your  con* 
duct  to  your  mistress,  and  I  wish  it  had  been  twice  as  much." 

*'  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  it's  no  ri^ht  to  mention  what  is  said  before  ane-— 
Te  heara  how  that  dirty  body  Quid  cast  up  to  me  the  bits  o'  compliments 
he  gied  me,  and  tell'd  ower  again  ony  loose  cracks  I  might  hae  had  wi' 
him ;  —  now  if  ane  was  talking  loosely  to  your  honour,  there's  nae  saying 
what  might  come  o't." 

**  I  assure  you,  my  good  Rebecca,  my  character  and  your  own  age  and 
appearance  are  your  security,  if  you  snould  talk  as  loosely  as  an  amatory 
poet?' 

"  Aweel,  if  your  honour  thinks  I  am  safe — ^the  story  is  just  this. — ^Te  see, 
about  a  year  ago,  or  no  just  sae  lang,  my  leddy  was  advised  to  go  to  Qils- 
land  for  a  whue,  for  her  spirits  were  distressing  her  sair.  EUangowan's 
troubles  began  to  be  spoken  o'  publicly,  and  sair  vexed  she  was ;  for  she 
was  proud  o'  her  family.  For  EUangowan  himsell  and  her,  they  sometimes 
'greed,  and  sometimes  no ;  but  at  last  they  didna  'gree  at  a'  for  twa  or  three 
year — for  he  was  aye  wanting  to  borrow  siller,  and  that  was  what  she 
couldna  bide  at  no  hand,  and  she  was  aye  wanting  it  paid  back  agaki,  and 
that  the  Laird  he  liked  as  little.  So,  at  last,  they  were  clean  aff  Uiegither. 
And  then  some  of  the  company  at  Gilsland  tells  her  that  the  estate  vras  to 
be  seird ;  and  ye  wad  hae  thought  she  had  taen  an  ill  will  at  Miss  Lucy 
Bertram  frae  that  moment,  for  mony  a  time  she  cried  to  me,  '  O  Becky,  O 
Becky,  if  that  useless  peenging  thing  o'  a  lassie  there  at  EUangowan,  that 
canna  keep  her  ne'er-do-weel  father  within  bounds  —  if  she  had  been  but  a 
lad-bairn,  they  couldna  hae  sell'd  the  auld  inheritance  for  that  fool-body's 
debts;' — and  she  would  rin  on  that  way  till  I  was  just  wearied  and  sick  to 
hear  her  ban  the  puir  lassie,  as  if  she  wadna  hae  been  a  lad-bairn,  and 
keepit  the  land,  if  it  had  been  in  her  will  to  change  her  sect.  And  ae  day 
at  the  spaw-well,  below  the  craig  at  Gilsland,  she  was  seeing  a  very  bonny 
family  o'  bairns — they  belanged  to  ane  Mac-Crosky — and  she  broke  out— 
*  Is  not  it  an  oddlike  thing  that  ilka  waf  carle  *  in  the  country  has  a  son 
and  heir,  and  that  the  house  of  EUangowan  is  without  male  succession  ?' 
There  was  a  gipsy  wife  stood  ahint  and  heard  her — a  muckle  sture  fear- 
some-looking wife  she  was  as  ever  I  set  een  on.  '  Wha  is  it,'  says  she, '  that 
dare  say  the  house  of  EUangowan  will  perish  without  male  succession  ?' 
My  mistress  just  turned  on  her ;  she  was  a  high-spirited  woman,  and  aye 
-^ady  wi'  an  answer  to  a'  body.  '  It's  me  that  says  it,'  says  she,  *  that  may 
say  it  with  a  sad  heart'  Wi'  that  the  gipsy  wife  gripped  till  her  hand :  *  I 
V«n  you  weel  enengh,'  says  she,  *  though  ye  kenna  me — But  as  sure  as  that 
«un's  in  heaven,  and  as  sure  as  that  water's  rinning  to  the  sea,  and  as  sure 
ft*  there's  an  ee  that  sees,  and  an  ear  that  hears  us  haith, — Harry  Bertram, 
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that  wa<i  thought  to  perish  at  Warroch  Point,  neyer  did  die  there,  lie  wn 
to  have  a  weary  weird  u't  till  his  ane-and-twentieth  year,  that  was  aye  said 
o'  him  —  but  if  ye  live  and  I  live,  yo'll  hear  mair  o'  him  this  winter  before 
the  snaw  lies  twa  days  on  the  Dun  of  Sineleside.  I  want  nane  o'  your 
siller,'  she  said,  *  to  make  j^  c  think  I  am  btearin^  your  ee.  Fare  ye  weel 
till  after  Martinmas.'     An  J  there  ste  left  us  standing." 

"  Was  she  a  very  tall  woman  ?"  interrupted  Mannering. 

**  Had  she  black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  a  cut  above  the  biow?"  added  tha 
lawyer. 

"  She  was  the  tallest  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  her  hair  was  as  black  ae 
midnight,  unless  where  it  was  grey,  and  she  had  a  scar  abune  the  brow, 
that  ye  might  hae  laid  the  lith  of  your  finger  in.  Naebody  that's  seen  hen 
will  ever  forget  her ;  and  I  am  morally  sure  that  it  was  on  the  ground  o' 
what  that  gipsy-woman  said  that  my  mistress  made  her  will,  having  taen  a 
dislike  at  the  young  leddy  o'  Ellangowan ;  and  she  liked  her  far  waur  after 
^e  was  obliged  to  send  her  £20, — for  she  said  Miss  Bertram,  no  content 
wi'  letting  the  Ellangowan  property  pass  into  strange  hands,  owine  to  her 
being  a  lass  and  no  a  lad,  was  coming,  by  her  poverty,  to  be  a  burden  and 
a  disgrace  to  Singleside  too. — But  I  hope  my  mistress's  is  a  good  will  for  a' 
that,  for  it  would  be  hard  on  me  to  lose  the  wee  bit  legacy  —  I  served  for 
little  fee  and  bountith,  weel  I  wot." 

The  counsellor  relieved  her  fears  on  this  head,  then  inquired  after  Jenny 
Gibson,  and  understood  she  had  accepted  Mr.  Dinmont's  offer ;  and  "  I  have 
done  sae  mysell  too,  since  he  was  sae  discreet  as  to  ask  me,"  said  Mrs* 
Rebecca ;  **  they  are  very  decent  folk  the  Dinmonts,  though  my  lady  didna 
dow  to  hear  muckle  about  the  friends  on  that  side  the  house.  But  she 
liked  the  Charlies-hope  hams,  and  the  cheeses,  and  the  muir-fowl,  that  they 
were  aye  sending,  and  the  lamb's-wool  hose  and  mittens  —  she  liked  them 
weel  eneuch." 

Mr.  Pleydell  now  dismissed  Mrs.  Rebecca.  When  she  was  gone»  ''I 
think  I  know  the  gipsy-woman,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  the  same,"  replied  Mannering. 

"  And  her  name,"  said  Pleydell 

**  Is  Meg  Mcrrilies,"  answered  the  Colonel. 

"  Are  ^ou  avised  of  that  ?"  said  the  counsellor^  looking  at  his  militaiy 
friend  with  a  comic  expression  of  surprise. 

Mannering  answered,  "  that  he  had  known  such  a  woman  when  he  waa 
at  Ellangowan  upwards  of  twenty  years  before ;"  and  then  made  his  learned 
friend  acquainted  with  all  the  remarkable  particulars  of  his  first  visit 
there. 

Mr.  Pleydell  listened  with  great  attention,  and  then  replied,  **  I  gobt 
gratulated  myself  upon  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  profound  theo- 
h)gian  in  your  chaplain ;  but  I  really  did  not  expect  to  find  a  pupil  of 
Albumazar  or  Messahala  in  his  patron.  I  have  a  notion,  however,  this 
gipsy  could  tell  us  some  more  of  the  matter  than  she  derives  from  astrology 
or  second-sight — I  had  her  through  hands  once,  and  could  then  make  litUe 
of  her ;  but  I  must  write  to  Mac-Morlan  to  stir  heaven  and  earth  to  find 
lier  out.  I  will  gladly  come  to shire  myself  to  assist  at  her  exami- 
nation. I  am  still  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  there,  though  I  have 
oeased  to  be  sheriff.  I  never  had  anything  more  at  heart  in  my  life  than 
tracing  that  murder,  and  the  fate  of  the  child.  I  must  write  to  the  sherijfr 
of  Roxburghshire  too,  and  to  an  active  justice  of  peace  in  Cumberland." 

"  I  hope  when  you  come  to  the  country  you  will  make  Woodbourne  your 
head-quarters?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  forbid  me — But  we  must  go 
to  breakfast  now,  or  I  shall  be  too  late." 

On  the  following  day  the  new  friends  parted,  and  the  Colonel  r^ioined  hli 
family  without  any  adventure  worthy  or  being  detailed  in  these  okM[>ter». 
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GkB  no  rail  fiud  no,  no  privato  place  wecan  dm. 
Bat  itill  njr  niwrieii  like  Moodbitundi  haant  ineT 
Vnlbrtunate  jrooiiK  man.  which  way  now  guidea  the«, 
Cuidea  Uieo  tnm  death  T   flie  oountry'ii  laid  aroand  ibr  the*. 

Wo: 


Our  narrative  now  recalls  us  for  a  moment  to  the  period  when  yoaac 
lluzlewood  received  hia  wound.  That  accident  had  no  sooner  happene<C 
than  the  conseqoences  to  Miss  Mannering  and  to  himself  rushea  upon 
Brown's  mind.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  was 
pointed  when  it  went  off,  he  had  no  great  fear  that  the  consequences  would 
ne  fatal.  But  an  arrest  in  a  strange  country,  and  while  he  was  unprovided 
with  any  means  of  establishing  his  rank  and  character,  was  at  least  to  be 
avoided.  He  therefore  resolved  to  escape  for  the  present  to  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  of  England,  and  to  remain  concealed  there,  if  possible,  until  he 
should  receive  letters  from  his  regimental  friends,  and  remittances  from  his 
agent ;  and  then  to  resume  his  own  character,  and  offer  to  young  Uazl^ 
wood  and  his  friends  anv  explanation  or  satisflAction  they  might  desire. 
With  this  purpose  he  walked  stoutly  forward,  after  leaving  the  spot  where 
the  accident  had  happened,  and  reached  without  adventure  the  village 
which  we  have  called  Portanferry  (but  which  the  reader  will  in  vain  seek 
for  under  that  name  in  the  county  map.)  A  large  open  boat  was  just  about 
to  leave  the  quay,  bound  for  the  little  sea-port  of  AUonby,  in  Cumberland. 
In  this  vessel  Brown  embarked,  and  resolved  to  make  that  place  his  tempo- 
rary abode,  until  he  should  receive  letters  and  money  from  England. 

fn  the  course  of  their  short  voyage  he  entered  into  some  eonversation  with 
the  steersman,  who  was  also  owner  of  the  boat, — a  jolly  old  man,  who  had 
occasionally  been  engaged  in  the  smuggling  trade,  like  most  fishers  on  the 
coast.  After  talking  about  objects  ofless  interest*  Brown  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  disoourse  toward  the  Mannering  family.  The  sailor  had  heard  of 
the  attack  upon  the  house  at  Woodbourne,  but  disapproved  of  the  smu^ 
glers'  proceedings. 

**  Hands  off  is  fiur  play.  Zounds  I  they'll  bring  the  whole  countr^r  down 
upon  them.  Na,  nal  when  I  was  in  that  way,  I  placed  at  giff-gaff  with  the 
officers :  here  a  cargo  taen — ^vera  weel,  that  was  their  luck ; — there  another 
carried  clean  through,  that  was  mine.  Na,  na  1  hawks  shouldna  pike  out 
hawks'  een." 

"And  this  Colonel  Mannering?"  said  Brown. 

"  Troth,  he's  nae  wise  man  neither,  to  interfere.  No  that  I  blame  him 
for  saving  the  gangers'  lives  —  that  was  very  right ;  but  it  wasna  like  a 
gentleman  to  be  fighting  about  the  poor  folk's  pocks  o'  tea  and  brandy 
kegs ;  however,  he's  a  grand  man  and  an  officer  man,  and  they  do  what 
they  like  wi^  the  like  o'  us." 

"And  his  daughter,"  said  Brown,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  "is  going  to  be 
ularried  into  a  great  family  too,  as  I  have  heard  ?" 

"  Wbat»  into  the  Uailewood's  ?"  said  the  pilot.  "  Na,  na,  that's  but  idle 
clashes — every  Sabbath-day,  as  regularly  as  it  came  round,  did  the  young 
man  ride  hame  wi'  the  daughter  of  the  late  EUangowan ; — and  my  daughter 
Peggy's  in  the  service  up  at  Woodbourne,  and  sue  says  she's  sure  young 
Haslewood  thinks  nae  mair  of  Miss  Mannering  than  you  do." 

Bitterly  oensurine  his  own  precipitate  adoption  of  a  contrary  belief* 
Brown  yet  h  .ard  with  delight  that  tne  suspicions  of  Julia's  fidelity,  upon 
which  lie  had  so  rashly  acted,  were  probaoly  void  of  foundation.  How 
must  Le  in  the  meantime  be  suffering  in  her  opinion  t-  or  what  could  slie 
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puppone  of  conduct,  which  must  have  made  him  appear  to  her  regardli 
aliK6  (jf  her  peace  of  mind,  and  of  the  interests  of  their  affection?  The  ola 
man'«  connexion  with  the  family  at  Woodboume  seemed  to  offer  a  safe  mode 
of  communication,  of  wliich  he  determined  to  avail  himself. 

**  Your  daughter  is  a  maid-servant  at  Woodbourne  ? — ^I  knew  Miss  Man- 
nering  in  India,  and  though  I  am  at  present  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  I 
have  great  reason  to  hope  she  would  interest  herself  in  my  favour.  I  had 
a  quarrel  unfortunately  with  her  father,  who  was  my  commanding-officer, 
and  I  am  sure  the  young  lady  would  endeavour  to  reconcile  him  to  me. 
Perhaps  your  daughter  could  deliver  a  letter  to  her  upon  the  subject,  with^ 
out  making  mischief  between  her  father  and  her  ?" 

The  old  man,  a  fnend  to  smuggling  of  every  kind,  readily  answered  for 
the  letter's  bein^  faithfully  andsecretly  delivered;  and,  accordingly,  m 
soon  as  they  arnved  at  Allonby,  Brown  wrote  to  Miss  Mannering,  statinc 
the  utmost  contrition  for  what  had  happened  through  his  rashness,  and 
conjuring  her  to  let  him  have  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  own  cause, 
and  obtaining  forgiveness  for  his  inaiscretion.  He  did  not  judge  it  safe  to 
go  into  any  detail  concerning  the  circumstances  by  which  he  had  been  mis- 
led, and  u)K)n  the  whole  endeavoured  to  express  himself  with  such  ambi- 
guity, that  if  the  letter  should  fall  into  wrong  hands,  it  would  be  difficult 
either  to  understand  its  real  purport,  or  to  trace  the  writer.  This  letter  the 
old  man  undertook  faithfully  to  deliver  to  his  daughter  at  Woodboume ; 
and,  as  his  trade  would  speedily  again  bring  him  or  his  boat  to  Allonby,  he 
promised  farther  to  take  charge  of  any  answer  with  which  the  young  lady 
might  entrust  him. 

And  now  our  persecuted  traveller  landed  at  Allonby,  and  sought  for  such 
accommodations  as  might  at  once  suit  his  temporary  poverty,  and  his  desire 
of  remaining  as  much  unobserved  as  possible.  With  this  view  he  asmmmd 
the  name  and  profession  of  his  friend  Dudley,  havine  command  enough  of 
the  pencil  to  verify  his  pretended  character  to  his  host  of  AUonby.  His 
baggage  he  pretended  to  expect  from  Wigton ;  and  keeping  himself  as  much 
within  doors  as  possible,  awaited  the  return  of  the  letters  which  he  had  sent 
to  his  agent,  to  Delaserre,  and  to  his  Lieutenant-Colonel.  From  the  first  he 
requested  a  supply  of  money ;  he  conjured  Delaserre,  if  possible,  to  join 
him  in  Scotland ;  and  from  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  he  required  such  testi- 
mony of  his  rank  and  conduct  in  the  regiment,  as  should  place  his  character 
as  a  gentleman  and  officer  beyond  the  power  of  question.  The  incon- 
venience of  being  run  short  in  his  finances  struck  him  so  strongly,  that  he 
wrote  to  Dinmont  on  that  subject,  requesting  a  small  temporary  loan,  hay- 
ing no  doubt  that,  being  within  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  nis  residence,  he 
should  receive  a  speedy  as  well  as  favourable  answer  to  his  request  of  pe- 
cuniary accommodation,  which  was  owing,  as  he  stated,  to  his  having  been 
robbed  after  their  parting.  And  then,  with  impatience  enough,  &ough 
without  any  serious  apprehension,  he  waited  the  answers  of  these  variona 
letters. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  excuse  of  his  correspondents,  that  the  post  was 
then  much  more  tardy  than  since  Mr.  Palmer's  ingenious  invention  has 
taken  place ;  and  with  respect  to  honest  Dinmont  in  particular,  as  he  rarely 
received  above  one  fetter  a  quarter,  (unless  during  the  time  of  his  being 
engaged  in  a  law-suit,  when  he  regularly  sent  to  the  post-town,)  his  corre- 
spondence usually  remained  for  a  month  or  two  sticking  in  the  postmaster's 
window,  among  pamphlets,  gingerbread,  rolls,  or  ballads,  according  to  the 
trade  which  the  saia  postmastci  exercised.  Besides,  there  was  then  s 
custom,  not  yet  wholly  obsolete,  of  causing  a  letter,  from  one  town  to 
another,  perhaps  within  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  to  perform  a  circuit  of 
two  hundred  miles  before  delivery  ;  which  had  tlie  combined  advantage  oi 
airing  the  epistle  thoroughly,  of  adding  some  pence  to  the  revenue  of  thf 
poet-office,  and  of  exercising  the  patience  of  the  correepondents.    Owing  tr 
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ihese  circumstaDceSy  Brown  remained  several  days  in  AUonby  without  any 
answers  whatever;  and  his  stock  of  money,  though  husbanded  with  the 
utmost  economy,  began  to  wear  very  low,  when  he  received,  by  the  handa 
of  a  young  fisherman,  the  following  letter : — 

"  You  have  acted  with  the  most  cruel  indiscretion ;  you  have  shown  how 
little  I  can  trust  to  your  declarations  that  my  peace  and  happiness  are  deaf 
to  you ;  and  your  rashness  has  nearlv  occasioned  the  death  of  a  young  man 
of  the  highest  worth  and  honour.  Must  I  say  more? — must  I  add,  that  I 
have  been  myself  very  ill  in  consequence  of  vour  violence  and  its  effects  7 
And,  alas  I  need  I  say  still  farther,  that  I  nave  thought  anxiously  upon 
them  as  they  are  likely  to  affect  you,  although  you  have  given  me  such  slight 
cause  to  do  so  ?  The  0.  is  gone  from  home  for  several  days ;  Mr.  H.  is 
almost  quite  recovered ;  and  1  have  reason  to  think  that  the  blame  is  laid  in 
a  quarter  different  from  that  where  it  is  deserved.  Yet  do  not  think  of  ven- 
turing here.  Our  fate  has  been  crossed  by  accidents  of  a  nature  too  violent 
and  terrible  to  permit  me  to  think  of  renewing  a  correspondence  which  has 
80  often  threatened  the  most  dreadful  catastropne.  Farewell,  therefore,  and 
believe  that  no  one  can  wish  your  happiness  more  sincerely  than 

"J.M." 

This  letter  contained  that  species  of  advice,  which  is  frequently  ffiven  for 
the  precise  purpose  that  it  may  lead  to  a  directly  opposite  conduct  m)m  that 
which  it  recommends.  At  least  so  thought  Brown,  who  immediately  asked 
the  young  fisherman  if  he  came  from  Portanferry. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  lad ;  "  I  am  auld  Willie  Johnstone's  son,  and  I  got  that 
letter  frae  my  sister  Peggy,  that's  laundry-maid  at  Woodboume/' 

"  My  good  friend,  when  do  you  sail  V* 

**  With  the  tide  this  evening." 

"  I'll  return  with  you; — but  as  I  do  not  desire  to  go  to  Portanferry,  I  wish 
you  could  put  me  on  shore  somewhere  on  the  coast" 

*'  We  can  easily  do  that,"  said  the  lad. 

Althoueh  the  {>rice  of  nrovisions,  to,  was  then  very  moderate,  the  di»- 
eharging  his  lodgings,  ana  the  expense  of  his  living,  together  with  that  of 
a  change  of  dress,  which  safety,  as  well  as  a  proper  regard  to  his  external 
appearance,  rendered  necessary,  brought  Brown's  purse  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
He  left  directions  at  the  postroffice  that  his  letters  should  be  forwuded  to 
Kippletringan,  whither  he  resolved  to  proceed,  and  reclaim  the  treasure 
which  he  luul  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Mac-Oandlish.  He  also  felt  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  assume  his  proper  character  as  soon  as  he  should 
receive  the  necessary  evidence  for  supporting  it^nd,  as  an  officer  in  the 
king's  service,  give  and  receive  eveij  explanation  which  might  be  necessary 
with  voung  Hazlewood.  "If  he  is  not  very  wrong-headed  indeed,"  he 
thought,  he  must  allow  the  manner  in  which  I  acted  to  have  been  the  necea- 
sary  consequence  of  his  own  overbearing  conduct." 

And  now  we  must  suppose  him  once  more  embarked  on  the  Solway  frith. 
The  wind  was  adverse,  attended  by  some  rain,  and  they  struggled  against  it 
without  much  assistance  from  the  tide.  The  boat  was  heavily  IsAen  with 
goodi,  (part  of  which  were  probably  contraband,)  and  laboured  deep  in  the 
sea.  Brown,  who  had  been  bred  a  sailor,  and  was  indeed  skilled  m  most 
athletic  exercises,  gave  his  powerful  and  effectual  assistance  in  rowing,  or 
occasionally  in  steering  the  boat,  and  bis  advice  in  the  management,  which 
became  the  more  delicate  as  the  wind  increased,  and,  being  opposed  to  the- 
very  rapid  tides  of  that  coast,  made  the  voyage  perilous.  At  length,  after 
rfpending  the  whole  night  upon  the  frith,  they  were  at  morning  wiuiin  sight 
of  a  beautiful  bay  upon  the  Scottish  coast.  The  weather  was  now  more 
mild.  The  snow,  which  had  been  for  some  time  waning,  had  given  way 
entirely  under  the  fresh  ^e  of  the  preceding  night  The  more  diskant 
hilLs,  indeed,  retained  their  snowy  mantle,  but  all  the  open  country  was 
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eieared,  anloss  where  a  few  white  patches  indicated  that  it  had  been  drifted 
to  an  uncommon  depth.  Even  under  its  wintnr  appearance,  the  shofe  wmm 
highly  interesting.  The  line  of  sea-coast*  with  all  its  varied  curves,  indenturesv 
and  embayments,  swept  away  from  the  sisht  on  either  hand,  in  that  varied, 
intricate,  yet  graceful  and  easy  line,  which  the  eye  loves  so  well  to  pursue. 
And  it  was  no  less  relieved  and  varied  in  elevation  than  in  outline,  by  the 
different  forms  of  the  shore ;  the  beach  in  some  places  being  edged  by  steep 
rocks,  and  in  others  risine  smoothly  from  the  sands  in  easy  and  swelling 
slopes.  —  Buildings  of  different  kinds  caught  and  reflected  the  wintry  auiir 
beams  of  a  December  morning,  and  the  woods,  though  now  leafless,  gaw 
relief  and  variety  to  the  landscape.  Brown  felt  that  nvely  and  awakening 
interest  which  taste  and  sensibility  always  derive  from  the  beauties  ar 
nature,  when  opening  suddenly  to  the  eye,  after  the  dulness  and  gloom  of 
a  night  voyage.  Perhaps  —  for  who  can  [presume  to  analyze  that  inexpli- 
cable feeling  which  binas  the  person  born  in  a  mountainous  country  to  nis 
native  hills-^perhaps  some  early  associates,  retaining  their  effect  lon^  after 
the  cause  was  forgotten,  mingled  in  the  feelings  of  pleasure  with  which  he 
regarded  the  scene  before  him. 

"  And  what,"  said  Brown  to  the  boatman,  "  is  the  name  of  that  fine  cape, 
that  stretches  into  the  sea  with  its  sloping  banks  and  hillocks  of  wood,  and 
forms  the  right  side  of  the  bay  ?" 

**  Warroch  Point,"  answered  the  lad. 

"  And  that  old  castle,  m^  friend,  with  the  modem  house  situated  just 
beneath  it?    It  seems  at  this  distance  a  very  large  building." 

*'  That's  the  Auld  Place,  sir ;  and  thaf  s  the  Mew  Place  below  it  We'll 
land  you  there,  if  you  like." 

**  I  should  like  it  of  all  things.  I  must  visit  that  ruin  before  I  continue 
my  journey." 

"  Ay,  it's  a  queer  auld  bit,"  said  the  fisherman ;  and  that  highest  tovrer  ii 
a  gude  land-mark  as  far  as  Ramsay  in  Man,  and  the  Point  or  Ary ; — there 
was  muckle  fighting  about  the  place  langsyne." 

Brown  would  have  inquired  into  further  particulars,  but  a  fisherman  is 
seldom  an  antiquary.  His  boatman's  local  Knowledge  was  summed  up  in 
the  information  already  given,  "  that  it  was  a  grand  land-mark,  and  that 
there  had  been  muckle  fighting  about  the  bit  langsyne." 

*'  I  shall  learn  more  of  it,"  said  Brown  to  himself,  "  when  I  get  ashore.'' 

The  boat  continued  its  course  close  under  the  point  upon  which  the  castle 
was  situated,  which  frowned  from  the  summit  of  its  rocky  site  upon  the  still 
agitated  waves  of  the  bay  beneath.  "  I  believe,"  said  the  steersman,  '*  ye'll 
get  ashore  here  as  dry  Hr  ony  gate.  There's  a  place  where  their  berlins 
and  galleys,  as  thev  ca'd  them,  used  to  lie  in  lang  syne,  but  it's  no  used 
now,  because  it's  ill  carrying  gudes  up  the  narrow  stairs,  or  ower  the  rocks. 
Whiles  of  a  moonlight  night  1  have  landed  articles  there,  though." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  they  pulled  round  a  point  of  rock,  and  found  a 
very  small  harbour,  partly  formed  by  nature,  partly  by  the  indefatigable 
labour  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  who,  as  the  fisherman 
observed,  bad  found  it  essential  for  the  protection  of  their  boats  and  small 
craft,  though  it  could  not  receive  vessels  of  anv  burden.  The  two  points 
of  rock  which  formed  the  access  approached  eacn  other  so  nearly,  that  only 
one  boat  could  enter  at  a  time.  On  each  side  were  still  remaining  two 
immense  iron  rin^s,  deeply  morticed  into  the  solid  rock.  Through  these, 
according  to  tradition,  tnere  was  nightly  drawn  a  huge  chain,  secured  bv 
an  immense  padlock,  for  the  protection  of  the  haven,  and  the  armada  which 
it  contained.  A  ledge  of  rock'  had,  by  the  assistance  of  the  chisel  and 
pickaxe,  been  formed  into  a  sort  of  quay.  The  rock  was  of  extremely  hard 
consistence,  and  the  task  so  difficult,  that,  according  to  the  fisherman,  a 
labourer  who  wrought  at  the  work  might  in  the  evening  have  carried  home 
in  his  bonnet  all  the  shivers  which  he  had  struck  from  the  mass  in  Ihs 
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souTse  ot*  the  day.  Tina  little  auay  oommunicated  with  a  rude  ctMToaM 
ilready  repeatedly  mentioned,  .which  descended  from  the  old  castle.  Therw 
was  also  a  communication  between  the  beach  and  the  quaj,  bj  scrambling 
oyer  the  rocks. 

"  Ye  had  better  land  here/'  said  the  lad,  "  for  the  surf's  running  high  at 
the  Shellicoat-stane,  and  there  will  no  be  a  dry  thread  amang  us,  or  we  get 
the  carg-)  out.  —  Nal  nal"  (in  answer  to  an  offer  of  money)  "ye  havo 
wrought  for  your  passage,  and  wrought  far  better  than  ony  o'  us.  Gude- 
day  to  ye :  I  wuss  ye  weel  I" 

So  saying,  he  pushed  off  in  order  to  land  his  cargo  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  ;  and  ^rown,  with  a  small  bundle  in  bis  hand,  containing  the 
tridin^  stock  of  necessaries  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  purchase  at 
Allonby,  was  left  on  the  rocks  beneath  the  ruin. 

And  thus,  unconscious  as  the  most  absolute  stran^r,  and  in  circum- 
stances which,  if  not  destitute,  were  for  the  present  highly  embarrassing ; 
without  the  countenance  of  a  friend  within  the  circle  of  seyeral  hundred 
miles ;  accused  of  a  heavy  crime,  and,  what  was  as  bad  as  all  the  rest» 
bein^  nearly  penniless,  did  Uie  luurassed  wanderer,  for  the  first  time  after 
the  mterval  of  so  many  years,  approach  the  remains  of  the  castle  where 
his  ancestors  had  exercised  all  but  regal  dominion.        • 


Cjrniitir  t^B  /nrtn-Zitat. 


•Yei,  ye  mont-gneii  walla, 


V«  tnwvra  dafenoelMt.  I  revint  jra 
Shaw  ■trickeal    Whare  ara  all  your  tmphi««  nowT 
Vour  ibrmifad  ei»ttitM,  the  revalnr.  the  tttoialt. 
That  spoke  the  praodeur  of  mr  boose,  the  homaitB 
Of  neiffabooriof  BaroiiBl 


Entering  the  castle  of  EUangowan  by  a  postern  door-way,  which  showed 
symptoms  of  having  been  once  secured  witn  the  most  jealous  care.  Brown 
(whom,  since  he  has  sot  foot  upon  the  property  of  his  fathers,  we  shall 
hereafter  call  by  his  father's  name  of  Bertram)  wandered  from  one  ruined 
apartment  to  another,  surprised  at  the  massive  strength  of  some  parts  of 
the  building,  the  rude  and  impressive  magnificence  of  others,  and  tne  great 
extent^  of  the  whole.  In  two  of  these  rooms,  close  beside  each  other,  he 
saw  signs  of  recent  habitation.  In  one  small  apartment  were  empty 
bottles,  half-gnawed  bones,  and  dried  fragments  oi  bread.  In  the  vault 
which  adjoined,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  strong  door,  then  left  open 
he  observed  a  considerable  quantity  of  straw ;  and  in  both  were  the  relict 
of  recent  fires.  IIow  little  was  it  possible  for  Bertram  to  conceive,  that  such 
trivial  circumstances  were  closely  connected  with  incidents  affecting  his 
prosperity,  his  honour,  perhaps  his  life  1 

Atter  satisfying  his  curiosity  by  a  hasty  glance  through  the  interior  of 
the  castle,  Bertram  now  advanced  through  the  great  gateway  which  opened 
to  the  land,  and  fjaused  to  look  upon  Uie  noble  landscape  which  it  com- 
manded. Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  guess  the  position  of  Woodbourne, 
and  having  nearly  ascertained  that  of  Kippletringan,  he  turned  to  take  a 
(larting  look  at  the  stately  ruins  which  he  had  just  traversed.  He  admired 
(he  massive  and  picturesque  effect  of  the  huge  round  towers,  which,  flank- 
ing the  gateway,  gare  a  double  portion  of  depth  and  mi^jesty  to  the  high 
yet  gloomy  arch  under  which  it  opened.  The  carved  stone  escutcheon  of 
Ihe  ancient  family,  bearing  for  their  arms  three  wolves'  heads,  was  hunff 

\  OI.  I  —32  2  R  2 
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diagonAlli^  beneath  ihe  helmet  and  crest,  the  latter  being  a  wolf  eoachani 
pierced  with  an  arrow.  On  either  side  stood  as  supporters,  in  full  human 
size,  or  larger,  a  salvage  man  projper,  to  yse  the  language  of  heraldry, 
wreathed  and  cinctured,  and  holding  in  his  hand  an  oak-tree  ertidiccUedy  that 
is,  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

"  And  the  powerful  barons  who  owned  this  blasonry,''  thought  Bertram, 
pursuing  the  usual  train  of  ideas  which  flows  upon  the  mind  at  such 
scenes,  —  "  do  their  posterity  continue  to  possess  the  lands  which  they  had 
laboured  to  fortify  so  stronely  ?  or  are  they  wanderers,  ignorant  perhapc 
even  of  the  fame  or  power  of  their  forefathers,  while  their  hereditary  pos- 
essions  are  held  by  a  ra'^e  of  strangers  ?  Why  is  it,"  he  thought,  con 
inuinf|  to  follow  out  the  succession  of  ideas  which  the  scene  pronopted — 
'  why  18  it  that  some  scenes  awaken  thoughts  which  belong  as  it  were  to 
dreams  of  early  and  shadowy  recollection,  such  as  my  old  Brahmin  Moou- 
ahie  would  have  ascribed  to  a  state  of  previous  existence  ?  Is  it  the  visions 
of  our  sleep  that  float  confusedly  in  our  memory,  and  are  recalled  by  the 
appearance  of  such  real  objects  as  in  any  respect  correspond  to  the  phan- 
toms they  presented  to  our  imagination  ?  How  often  do  we  find  ourselves 
in  society  which  we  have  never  before  met,  and  vet  feel  impressed  with  a 
mysterious  and  ilMeiined  consciousness,  that  neither  the  scene,  the  speak- 
ers, nor  the  subject,  are  entirelv  new ;  nay,  feel  as  if  we  could  anticipate 
that  part  of  the  conversation  which  has  not  yet  taken  place  1  It  is  even  so 
with  me  while  I  gaze  upon  that  ruin ;  —  nor  can  I  divest  myself  of  the  idea, 
that  these  massive  towers,  and  that  dark  gateway,  retiring  through  its  deep- 
vaulted  and  ribbed  arches,  and  dimly  lighted  by  the  court-yard  beyond,  are 
not  entirely  strange  to  me.  Can  it  be,  that  they  have  been  familiar  to  me 
in  infancy,  and  that  I  am  to  seek  in  their  vicinity  those  friends  of  whom 
my  childhood  has  still  a  tender  though  faint  remembrance,  and  whom  I 
early  exchanged  for  such  severe  taskmasters  ?  Yet  Drown,  who  I  think 
would  not  have  deceived  me,  always  told  me  I  was  brought  off  from  the 
eastern  coast,  afler  a  skirmish  in  which  my  father  was  kiUed ;  — and  I  do 
remember  enoueh  of  a  horrid  scene  of  violence  to  strengthen  his  account" 
It  happened  that  the  spot  upon  which  young  Bertram  chanced  to  station 
himself  tor  the  better  viewing  the  castle,  was  nearly  the  same  on  which  his 
father  had  died.  It  was  marked  by  a  large  old  oak-tree,  the  only  one  on 
the  esplanade,  and  which,  having  been  used  for  executions  by  the  barons 
of  EUangowan,  was  called  the  Justice-Tree.  It  chanced,  and  the  coinci- 
dence was  remarkable,  that  Glossin  was  this  morning  engaged  with  a 
person,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  in  such  matters,  concerning 
some  projected  repairs,  and  a  large  addition  to  the  house  of  EUangowan, — 
and  that,  having  no  great  pleasure  in  remains  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  former  inhabitants,  he  had  resolved  to  use  the  stones 
of  the  ruinous  castle  in  his  new  edifice.  Accordingly  he  came  up  the  bank, 
followed  by  the  land-surveyor  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  who  was 
also  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  a  sort  of  architect  in  case  of  necessity.  In 
drawing  the  plans,  &c.,  Glossin  was  in  the  custom  of  relying  upon  his  own 
skill.  Bertram's  back  was  towards  them  as  they  came  up  the  ascent,  and 
he  was  quite  shrouded  by  the  branches  of  the  large  tree,  so  that  Glossin 
was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  stranger  till  ho  was  close  upon  him. 
"  Yes,  sir,  as  I  have  often  said  before  to  you,  the  Old  Place  is  a  perfect 

3uarry  of  hewn  stone,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  estate  if  it  were  all 
own,  since  it  is  only  a  den  for  smugglers." 

At  this  instant  Bertram  turned  short  round  upon  Glossin  at  the  distance 
of  two  yards  only,  and  said,  "  Would  you  destroy  this  fine  old  castle,  sir?" 
His  face,  person,  and  voice,  were  so  exactly  those  of  his  father  in  his  best 
da^s,  that  Glossin,  hearing  his  exclamation,  and  seeing  such  a  sudden  appa- 
rition in  the  shape  of  his  patron,  and  on  nearly  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
exuired,  almost  thought  the  grave  had  given  up  its  deaal    He  staggered 
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teok  two  or  three  paces,  as  if  he  had  reoeiyed  a  sudden  and  deadly  wound. 
He  instantly  recoyered,  howeyer,  his  presence  of  mind,  stimulated  by  the 
thrilling  reflection  that  it  was  no  inhabitant  of  the  other  world  which  stood 
befr  re  him,  but  an  injured  man,  whom  the  slightest  want  of  dexterity  on 
his  part  might  lead  to  acquaintance  with  his  rights,  and  the  means  of 
asserting  them  to  his  utter  destruction.  Yet  his  ideas  were  so  much  Qon- 
fused  by  the  shock  he  had  reoeiyed,  that  his  first  question  partook  of  the 
alarm. 

**  In  the  name  of  €k)d,  how  came  you  here  ?"  said  Glossin. 

**  How  came  I  here  V  repeated  ^rtram,  surprised  at  the  solemnily  of 
the  address.  "  I  landed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  in  the  little  harboa* 
beneatl^  the  castle,  and  was  employing  a  moment's  leisure  in  yiewing  these 
fine  ruins.     I  trust  there  is  no  intrusion  ?" 

"  Intrusion,  sir  ?  No,  sir,"  said  Glossin,  in  some  degree  recoyering  his 
breath,  and  then  whispered  a  few  words  into  his  companion's  ear,  who  im* 
mediately  left  him  and  descended  towards  the  house.  **  Intrusion,  sir  ?  No, 
sir,  —  you  or  any  ^ntleman  are  welcome  to  satisfy  your  curiosity." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Bertram.  "  They  call  this  the  Old  Place,  I  am 
informed?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  in  distinction  to  the  New  Place,  my  house  there,  below." 

Glossin,  it  must  be  remarked,  was,  during  the  following  dialogue,  on  the 
one  hand  eager  to  learn  what  local  recollections  young  Bertram  had  retained 
of  the  scenes  of  his  infancy,  and,  on  the  other,  compelled  to  be  extremely 
eautious  in  his  replies,  lest  he  should  awaken  or  assist,  by  some  name, 

Shrase,  or  anecdote,  the  slumbering  train  of  association.  lie  suffered,  io* 
eed,  during  the  whole  scene,  the  agonies  which  he  so  richly  desenred ; 
yet  his  pricte  and  interest,  like  the  fortitude  of  a  North  American  Indiazi, 
manned  him  to  sustain  the  tortures  inflicted  at  once  by  the  contending 
8tin«  of  a  guilty  conscience,  of  hatred,  of  fear,  and  of  suspicion. 

"1  wish  to  ask  the  name,  sir,"  said  Bertram,  "  of  the  family  to  whom 
this  stately  ruin  belongs  ?" 

"  It  is  my  property,  sir — my  name  is  Glossin." 

*' Glossin?  —  Glossin?"  repeated  Bertram,  as  if  the  answer  were  som^ 
what  different  from  what  he  expected.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Glossin ; 
I  am  apt  to  be  yery  absent.  May  I  ask  if  the  castle  has  been  long  in  your 
family?" 

"  It  was  built,  I  belieye,  long  ago,  by  a  family  called  Mac-Dingawaie,'' 
answered  Glossin;  suppressing,  for  obyious  reasons,  the  more  familiar 
sound  of  Bertram,  whicn  might  have  awakened  the  recollections  which  he 
was  anxious  to  lull  to  rest,  and  slurring  with  an  evasiye  answer  the  que8> 
tion  concerning  the  endurance  of  his  own  possession. 

"  And  how  do  you  read  the  half-defaced  motto,  sir,"  said  Bertram,  *' which 
is  upon  that  scroll  aboye  the  entablature  with  the  arms  ?" 

"1  —  I  —  I  really  do  not  exactly  know,"  replied  Glossin. 

"  I  should  be  apt  to  make  it  out.  Our  Right  makes  our  Might" 

"  I  believe  it  is  something  of  that  kind,"  sud  Glossin. 

*•  May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  it  is  your  family  motto  ?" 

"  N — n — no— no — ^not  ours.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  motto  of  the  fcrmer 
people — mine  is — mine  is — in  fact  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Cummin^  of  the  Lyon  Office  in  Edinburgh  about  mine.  He  writes 
me,  the  Glossins  anciently  bore  for  a  motto,  '  lie  who  takes  it,  makes  it.' " 

"If  there  be  any  uncertainty,  sir,  and  the  case  were  mine,"  said  Ber- 
tram, "  I  would  assume  the  old  motto,  which  seems  to  me  the  better  of  the 

Glossin,  whose  tongue  by  this  time  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  only 
answered  by  a  nod. 

*'  It  is  odd  enough,"  said  Bertram,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  arms  and  gate- 
way, and  partly  addressing  Glossin,  partly  as  it  were  thinking  aloud  —  **  it 
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i0  odd  the  triolu  which  our  memoiy  plays  us.  The  remnants  of  an  oM  pro- 
phecy, or  song,  or  rhyme,  of  some  kind  or  other,  return  to  mv  recoUectioo 
OL  hearing  that  motto  —  Stay  —  it  is  a  strange  jingle  of  sounds  • 

The  dark  Bhall  be  lirht, 
And  the  wnMifc  made  nxlit. 
When  BenraiirB  right  aiid  BeitniDi*k  lUfbt 
•  Shall  meet  on 

I  cannot  remember  the  last  line—on  some  particular  height — height  is  the 
rhyme,  I  am  sure ;  but  I  cannot  hit  upon  the  preceding  word." 

''Confound  your  memory,"  muttered  Qlossin, — "you  remember  by  far 
loo  much  of  it  I" 

"  There  are  other  rhymes  connected  with  these  early  recollections/'  con- 
tinued the  young  man : — "  Pray,  sir,  is  there  any  song  current  in  this  part 
of  the  world  respecting  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man  eloping 
with  a  Scottish  knight  r'  , 

*'  I  am  the  worst  person  in  the  world  to  consult  upon  legendary  anti- 
quities," answered  Qioesin. 

"  I  could  sing  such  a  ballad,"  said  Bertram,  "  from  one  end  to  another, 
when  I  was  a  boy. — You  must  know  I  left  Scotland,  which  is  my  native 
country,  very  young,  and  those  who  brought  me  up  discouraged  all  mj 
attempts  to  preserve  recollection  of  my  native  land,— on  account,  I  believe^ 
of  a  boyish  wish  which  I  had  to  escape  from  their  charge." 

"  Very  natural,"  said  Qlossin,  but  speaking  as  if  his  utmost  efforts  were 
unable  to  unseal  his  lips  beyond  the  width  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  so  that 
his  whole  utterance  was  a  kind  of  compressed  muttering,  very  different  from 
the  round,  bold,  bullying  voice  with  which  he  usually  spoke.  Indeed  his 
appearance  and  demeanour  during  all  this  conversation  seemed  to  diminish 
even  his  strength  and  stature;  so  that  he  appeared  to  wither  into  the 
shadow  of  himself,  now  advancing  one  foot,  now  the  other,  now  stooping 
and  wriggling  his  shoulders,  now  fumbling  with  the  buttons  of  his  waist- 
coat, now  clasping  his  hands  together, — in  short,  he  was  the  picture  of  a 
mean-spirited  shuffling  rascal  in  the  very  agonies  of  detection.  To  these 
appearances  Bertram  was  totally  inattentive,  being  dragged  on  as  it  were 
by  the  current  of  his  own  associations.  Indeed,  although  he  addressed 
Ulossin,  he  was  not  so  much  thinking  of  him,  as  arguing  upon  the  embar- 
rassing state  of  his  own  feelings  and  recollection.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  '*  I  pre* 
served  my  language  among  the  sailors,  most  of  whom  spoke  English,  and 
when  I  could  get  into  a  corner  by  myself,  I  used  to  sing  all  that  song  over 
from  beginning  to  end. — I  have  forgot  it  all  now — but  I  remember  the  tune 
well,  though  I  cannot  guess  what  should  at  present  so  strongly  recall  it  to 
my  memory." 

lie  took  his  flageolet  from  his  pocket,  and  played  a  simple  melody.  Ap- 
parently the  tune  awoke  the  corresponding  associations  of  a  damsel,  who^ 
close  beside  a  fine  spring  about  hall-way  down  the  descent,  and  which  had 
once  supplied  the  castle  with  water,  was  engaged  in  bleaching  linen.  She 
immediately  took  up  the  song : 

"Are  these  the  Links  of  Forth,  she  aaid. 
Or  are  thej  the  criMiki  nf  Dee, 
Or  the  boony  wouda  of  Warroch-Head 
That  I  ao  fain  would  see  1" 

'*  By  heaven,"  said  Bertram,  "  it  is  the  very  ballad !  I  must  leam  these 
words  from  the  girl." 

"  Confusion  1"  thought  Glossin ;  'Mf  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  this,  all  will 
be  out.    O  the  devil  take  all  ballade,  and  ballad-makers,  and  ballad-singers  I 

and  that  d— d  jade  too,  to  set  up  her  pipe ! You  will  have  time  enousLi 

for  this  on  some  other  occasion,"  he  saia  aloud ;  "at  present" — (for  now  he 
saw  his  emissary  with  two  or  three  men  coming  up  the  bank)—"  at  p.i'sent 
we  must  have  some  more  serious  conversation  together  " 
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*'  Hdw  do  you  mean,  sir  7"  said  Bertram,  taming  short  upon  bim,  and  n<A 
likinff  the  tone  which  he  made  use  of. 

*'  Why,  sir,  as  to  that— I  believe  your  name  is  Brown  V  said  Glossin. 

'*  And  what  of  that,  sir?'' 

Glossin  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  how  near  his   party  had  ap 
pToached;  they  were  coming  fast  on«    "Yanbeest  Brown?  if  I  mistake 
not?" 

"And  what  of  that,  sir?"  said  Bertram,  with  increasing  astonishment 
and  displeasure. 

"  Why,  in  that  case,"  said  Glossin,  observing  his  friends  had  now  got 
npon  the  level  space  close  beside  them — *'  in  that  case  you  are  my  prisoner 
in  the  ki||}g's  namel"  At  the  same  time  he  stretched  his  hand  towards 
Bertram's  collar,  while  two  of  the  men  who  had  come  up  seized  upon  his 
arms ;  he  shook  himself,  however,  free  of  their  grasp  bv  a  violent  effort,  in 
which  he  pitched  the  most  pertinacious  down  the  bank,  and,  drawing  his 
cutlass,  stood  on  the  defensive,  while  those  who  had  felt  his  strength  re- 
coiled from  his  presence,  and  gased  at  a  safe  distance.  '*  Observe,"  he 
called  out  at  the  same  time,  "  that  I  have  no  purpose  to  resist  legal  autho^ 
rity ;  satisfy  me  that  you  have  a  ma^strate's  warrant,  and  are  authorized 
to  make  this  arrest,  and  I  will  obey  it  quietly ;  but  let  no  man  who  loves 
his  life  venture  to  approach  me,  till  I  am  satisfied  for  what  crime,  and  by 
whose  authority,  I  am  apprehended." 

Glossin  then  caused  one  of  the  officers  to  show  a  warrant  for  the  appr^ 
hension  of  Vanbeest  Brown,  accused  of  the  crime  of  wilfully  and  maliciously 
shooting  at  Charles  Ilazlewood,  younger  of  Hazlewood,  with  an  intent  to 
kill,  and  also  of  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  which  appointed 
him,  having  been  so  apprehended,  to  be  brought  before  the  next  magistrate 
for  examination.  The  warrant  being  formal,  and  the  fact  such  as  he  could 
not  deny,  Bertram  threw  down  his  weapon,  and  submitted  himself  to  the 
officers,  who,  flying  on  him  with  eagerness  corresponding  to  their  former 
pusillanimity,  were  about  to  load  him  with  irons,  alleging  the  strength  and 
activity  which  he  had  displayed,  as  a  justification  of  this  severity.  But 
Glossin  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  permit  this  unnecessary  insult,  and  di- 
rected the  prisoner  to  be  treated  with  all  the  decency,  and  even  respetst, 
that  was  consistent  with  safety.  Afraid,  however,  to  introduce  him  into 
his  own  house,  where  still  further  subjects  of  recollection  might  have  been 
suggested,  and  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  cover  his  own  proceedings  by 
the  sanction  of  another's  authority,  he  ordered  his  carriage  (for  he  had 
lately  set  up  a  carriage)  to  be  got  ready,  and  in  the  meantime  directed 
refreshments  to  be  given  to  the  prisoner  and  the  officers,  who  were  con- 
signed to  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  old  castle,  until  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  examination  before  a  magistrate  should  be  provided. 


•         Bring  in  Ihe  eTidcnoe         ■ 
Thou  robed  roan  of  Jmtioe,  take  thy  plam, 
And  thou,  his  yoke-Mlun  nt  equity. 
Bench  by  his  sido— you  nro  of  tko  oonniHian, 
Sit  you  too. 

Knro  Liia. 

Whili  the  carriage  was  getting  ready,  Glossin  had  a  letter  to  compose, 
about  which  he  wasted  no  small  time.  It  was  to  his  neighbour,  as  he  was 
fond  «f  calling  him,  Sir  Robert  HazlewdSd  of  Hazlewood,  the  liead  of  an 
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tnuient  aiid  powerful  interest  in  the  countjr,  which  had,  in  the  decaden«8 
of  the  £llangowan  family,  gradually  succeeded  to  much  of  their  authority 
and  influence.  The  present  representative  of  the  family  was  an  elderiy 
man,  dotingly  fond  of  nis  own  family,  which  was  limited  to  an  only  son  and 
daughter,  and  stoically  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  all  mankind  besides.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  honourable  in  his  general  dealings,  because  he  was  afraid 
to  suffer  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  just  from  a  better  motive.  He  was 
presumptuously  over-conceited  on  the  score  of  family  pride  and  importance— 
a  feeline  considerably  enhanced  by  his  late  succession  to  the  title  of  a  Nora 
8cotia  Baronet ;  and  he  hated  the  memory  of  the  Ellangowan  family,  though 
now  a  meinory  only,  because  a  certain  baron  of  that  house  was  traditionalrf 
reported  to  have  caused  the  founder  of  the  Haxlewood  family  U>  hold  his 
■tirrup  until  he  mounted  into  his  saddle.  In  his  general  deportment  he  was 
pompous  and  important,  affecting  a  species  of  florid  elocution,  which  often 
became  ridiculous  from  his  misarranging  the  triads  and  quaternions  with 
which  he  loaded  his  sentences. 

To  this  personage  Qlossin  was  now  to  write  in  such  a  conciliatory  style  as 
might  be  most  acceptable  to  his  vanity  and  family  pride,  and  the  follovring 
the  form  of  his  note  :— 


"Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin''  (he  longed  to  add,  of  Ellangowan,  but  prudence 
prevailed,  and  he  suppressed  that  territorial  designation  —  *'Mr.  Gilbert 
Qlossin  has  the  honour  to  offer  his  most  respectful  compliments  to  Sir 
Robert  Hazlewood,  and  to  inform  him,  that  he  has  this  morning  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  person  who  wounded  Mr.  G.  Hazlewood.  As  Sir 
Robert  Hazlewood  may  probably  choose  to  conduct  the  examination  of  this 
criminal  himself,  Mr.  G.  Glossin  will  cause  the  man  to  be  carried  to  the  inn 
at  Kippletringan,  or  to  Hazlewood-House,  as  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  may  be 

S leased-  to  direct :  And,  with  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood's  permission,  Mr.  G. 
Qlossin  will  attend  him  at  either  of  these  places  with  the  proofs  and  declar 
rations  which  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  collect  respectmg  this  atrocious 
business." 

Addressed, 

"  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood,  Bart 
«ax"  o«.    j  ♦«  Hazlewood  House,  Ac.  &c:" 

This  note  he  despatched  by  a  servant  on  horseback,  and  having  given  the 
man  some  time  to  get  a-head,  and  desired  him  to  ride  fast,  he  ordered  two 
officers  of  iustice  to  get  into  the  carriage  with  Bertram ;  and  he  himself, 
mounting  his  horse,  accompanied  them  at  a  slow  pace  to  the  point  where 
the  roads  to  Kippletringan  and  Hazlewood-House  separated,  and  there 
awaited  the  return  of  his  messenger,  in  order  that  his  farther  route  might 
be  determined  by  the  answer  he  should  receive  from  the  Baronet.  In  about 
half  an  hour  his  servant  returned  with  the  following  answer,  handsomely 
folded,  and  sealed  with  the  Hazlewood  arms,  having  the  Nova  Scotia  badge 
depending  from  the  shield: — 

"  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood  returns  Mr.  Q.  Glossin's  oompli- 
ments,  and  thanks  him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  a  matter  affecting  the 
safety  of  Sir  Robert's  family.  Sir  R.  H.  requests  Mr.  G.  G.  will  have  the 
goodness  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  Hazlewood-House  for  examination,  with 
Vie  other  proofs  or  declarations  which  he  mentions.  And  after  the  business 
is  over,  in  case  Mr.  G.  G.  is  not  o^erwise  engaged,  Sir  R.  and  Lady  Harle- 
wood  request  his  company  to  dinner.'' 

Addressed, 

**  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin,  ibo. 

^Bailiwood-Houo,  I  «, 

ToMdaj.**         I 
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'*  8oh  I"  tlioaghi  Mr.  Olossin,  "  here  is  one  fitiger  in  at  l^Mt,  and  that  1 
will  make  the  means  of  introducing  my  whole  hand.  But  I  must  first  get 
elear  of  this  wretched  young  fellow. — ^I  think  I  can  manage  Sir  Robert,  tic 
is  dull  and  pompous,  and  will  be  alike  disposed  to  listen  to  my  suggestions 
upon  the  law  ot  the  case,  and  to  assume  the  credit  of  acting  upon  them  as 
his  own  proper  motion.  So  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  beug  the  real 
magistrate,  without  the  odium  of  responsibility." 

As  he  cherished  these  hopes  and  expectations,  the  carriage  approached 
Hazlewood-House  through  a  noble  avenue  of  old  oaks,  which  shrouded  the 
ancient  abbey-resembling  building  so  called.  It  was  a  large  edifice  built  at 
different  periods,  part  having  actually  been  a  priory,  upon  the  suppressii>ii 
of  which,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  the  first  of  the  family  had  ootained  a 
gift  of  the  house  and  surrounding  lands  from  the  crown.  It  was  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  large  deer  park,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  we  have  beforo  men- 
tioned. The  scenery,  around  was  of  a  dark,  solemn,  and  somewhat  melan* 
choly  cast,  according  well  with  the  architecture  of  the  house.  Everything 
appeared  to  be  kept  in  the  highest  possible  order,  and  announced  the  opu- 
lence and  rank  of  the  proprietor. 

As  Mr.  Glossin's  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  ball.  Sir  Robert 
reconnoitred  the  new  vehicle  from  the  windows.  According  to  his  aristo- 
cratic feelings,  there  was  a  degree  of  presumption  in  this  nmms  homo,  tliis 

Mr.  Gilbert  Gloesin,  late  writer  in ,  presuming  to  set  up  such  an 

aocommodation  at  all ;  but  his  wrath  was  mitigated  when  he  observed  that 
the  mantle  upon  the  panels  only  bore  a  plain  cvpher  of  G.  G.  This  appa- 
rent modesty  was  indeed  solely  ovring  to  the  delay  of  Mr.  Gumming  of  the 
Lyon  Office,  who,  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  discovering  and  matricu- 
lating the  arms  of  two  commissaries  from  North  America,  three  English- 
Irish  peers,  and  two  great  Jamaica  traders,  had  been  more  slow  than 
usual  in  finding  an  escutcheon  for  the  new  Laird  of  EUangowan.  But 
his  delay  told  to  the  advantage  of  Glossin  in  the  opinion  of  the  proud 
Baronet 

While  the  officers  of  justice  detained  their  prisoner  in  a  sort  of  steward's 
room,  Mr.  Glossin  was  ushered  into  what  was  called  the  great  oak-parlour, 
a  long  room,  panelled  with  well-varnished  wainscot,  and  adorned  with  the 
grim  portraits  of  Sir  Robert  Haslewood's  ancestry.  The  visitor,  who  had 
no  internal  consciousness  of  worth  to  balance  that  of  meanness  of  birth,  felt 
his  inferiority,  and  bv  the  depth  of  his  bow  and  the  obseauiousness  of  his 
demeanour,  showed  that  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan  was  suns  for  the  time  in 
the  old  and  submissive  habits  of  the  quondam  retainer  of  the  law.  He 
would  have  persuaded  himself,  indeed,  that  he  was  only  humouring  the 
pride  of  the  old  Baronet,  for  the  purpose  #f  turning  it  to  his  own  advantage; 
-—but  his  feelin;^  were  of  a  mingled  nature,  and  he  felt  the  influence  of 
those  very  prejudices  which  he  pretended  to  flatter. 

The  Baronet  received  his  visitor  with  that  condescending  parade  which 
was  meant  at  once  to  assert  his  own  vast  supNeriority,  and  to  show  the  gene- 
rosity and  courtesy  with  which  he  could  waive  it,  and  descend  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  conversation  with  ordinary  men.  He  thffnked  Glossin  for  his 
attention  to  a  inatter  in  which  "  young  Hazlewood"  was  so  intimately  eon- 
oerned,  and,  pointing  to  his  family  pictures,  observed,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
**  Indeed  these  venerable  gentlemen,  Mr.  Glossin,  are  as  much  obliged  as  I 
un  in  this  case,  for  the  labour,  pains,  care,  and  trouble  which  you  have 
taken  in  their  behalf;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  were  they  capable  of  expressing 
themselves,  would  join  me,  sir,  in  thanking  you  for  tne  favour  you  have 
conferred  upon  the  house  of  Hazlewood,  by  taking  care,  and  trouble,  sir, 
and  interest,  in  behalf  of  the  young  gentleman  who  is  to  continue  their 
name  and  family." 

Thrice  bowed  Glossin,  and  each  time  more  profoundly  than  before ;  onoe 
Ic  faon>ar  of  the  knight  who  stood  upright  oefore  him,  once  in  respect  tr 
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the  <^uiet  penonaj^  who  patiently  hung  upon  the  w&insoot,  and  a  third 
time  in  deference  to  the  young  gentleman  who  was  to  carry  on  the  naniA 
and  family.  Roturier  as  he  was.  Sir  Robert  was  gratified  bj  the  homage 
which  he  rendered,  and  proceeded,  in  a  tone  of  gracious  familiarity — ^"  And 
now,  Mr.  Glossin,  my  exceeding  eood  ifriend,  you  must  allow  me  to  avail 
myself  of  your  knowledge  of  law  m  our  prvxseedings  in  this  matter.  I  am 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  it  suits  better 
with  other  gentlemen,  whose  domestic  and  family  affairs  require  lees  oon- 
ttant  superintendence,  attention,  and  management,  than  mii««\" 

Of  course,  whatever  small  assistance  Mr.  Glossin  >x>uld  render  was  entirelj 
at  Sir  Robert  Haslewood's  service ;  but,  as  Sir  Robert  Haslewood's  name 
■tood  hi^h  in  the  list  of  the  faculty,  the  said  Mr.  Glossin  could  not  presume 
to  hope  it  could  be  either  necessary  or  useful. 

"  Why,  my  ^od  sir,  you  will  understand  me  only  to  mean,  that  I  am 
something  deficient  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  toe  ordinary  details  of 
justice-business.  I  was  indeed  educated  to  the  bar,  and  might  boast  per- 
haps at  one  time,  that  I  had  made  some  progress  in  the  speculative,  and 
abstract,  and  abstruse  doctrines  of  our  Municipal  code ;  but  there  is  in  the 
present  day  so  little  opportunity  of  a  man  of  nunily  and  forftone  rising  to 
that  eminence  at  the  oar,  which  is  attained  by  adventurers  who  are  as 
willing  to  plead  for  John-a-Nokes  as  for  the  first  noble  of  the  land,  that  I 
was  really  early  disgusted  with  practice.  The  first  case,  indeed,  which  vras 
laid  on  my  table,  quite  sickened  me ;  it  respected  a  bargain,  sir,  of  tallow, 
between  a  batcher  and  a  candlemaker ;  ana  I  found  it  was  expected  that  I 
should  grease  my  mouth,  not  only  with  their  vulgar  names,  but  with  all  the 
technical  terms,  and  phrases,  and  peculiar  language,  of  their  dirty  arts. 
Upon  my  honour,  my  good  sir,  I  have  never  been  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
a  tallow-candle  since." 

Pitying,  as  seemed  to  be  expected,  the  mean  use  to  which  the  Baronefi 
faculties  nad  been  degraded  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  Mr.  Glossin  offered 
to  officiate  as  clerk  or  assessor,  or  in  any  way  in  which  he  could  be  most 
useful.  "  And  with  a  view  to  possessing  you  of  the  whole  business,  and  in 
the  first  place,  there  will,  I  believe,  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  main 
fiftct,  that  this  was  the  person  who  fired  the  unhappy  piece.  Should  he  deny 
itv  it  can  be  proved  by  Mr.  Haslewood,  I  presume  V 

"  Young  Hazlewood  is  not  at  home  to-day,  Mr.  Glossin." 

*'  But  we  can  have  the  oath  of  the  servant  who  attended  him,"  said  the 
ready  Mr.  Glossin ;  "  indeed  I  hardly  think  the  fact  will  be  disputed,  i  am 
more  apprehensive,  that,  from  the  too  favourable  and  indulgent  manner  in 
which  I  nave  understood  that  Mr.  Haslewood  has  been  pleased  to  represent 
the  business,  the  assault  may  be  considered  as  accidental,  and  the  injury  as 
unintentional,  so  that  the  fellow  may  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  to  do 
more  mischief." 

'*  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  the  office 
of  king's  advocate,"  replied  Sir  Robert,  gravely;  "but  I  presume,  sir — 
nay,  I  am  confident,  that  he  will  consider  tne  mere  fact  of  having  wounded 
young  Haxlewood  of  hazlewood,  even  by  inadvertency,  to  take  the  matter 
in  itp  mildest  and  gentlest,  and  in  its  most  favourable  and  improbable  light, 
as  a  crime  which  vrill  be  too  easily  atoned  by  imprisonment,  and  as  more 
deserving  of  deportation." 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Robert,"  said  his  assenting  brother  in  justice,  "I  am  entirely 
jf  your  opinion ;  but,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  have  observed  the  Edinburgh 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  even  the  officers  of  the  crown,  pique  themselves 
vapon  an  indifferent  administration  of  justice,  without  respect  to  rank  and 
family ;  and  I  should  fear" 

"  llow,  sir,  without  respect  to  rank  and  family  ?  Will  you  tell  me  ihaH 
(loctrine  can  be  held  by  men  of  birth  and  legal  education  7  No,  sir ;  if  • 
urifle  stolen  in  the  street  is  termed  mere  pickery,  but  is  elevated  into  saer^ 
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lege  it  Ihe  crime  be  oommitted  in  a  church,  eo,  accordinic  to  thr  just  grada- 
tions of  society,  the  guilt  of  an  injury  is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  offered,  done,  or  perpetrated,  sir/' 

Qlossin  bowed  low  to  this  declaration  ex  ccUkedra,  but  observed,  that  in 
case  of  the  very  worst,  and  of  such  unnatural  doctrines  being  actually 
held  as  he  had  already  hinted,  "  the  law  had  another  hold  on  Mr.  Vanbeest 
Brown." 

"  Vanbeest  Brown  I  is  that  the  fellow's  name  7  Good  Gkxi !  that  young 
Haalewood  of  Haslewood  should  have  had  his  life  endangered,  the  clavicle 
of  his  right  shoulder  considerably  lacerated  and  dislodged,  several  large 
droj^  or  slags  deposited  in  the  acromion  process,  as  the  account  of  the 
fiuaily  surgeon  expressly  bears, — and  all  by  an  obscure  wretch  named  Van- 
beest Brown  1" 

"  Why,  really.  Sir  Robert,  it  is  a  thing  which  one  can  hardlv  bear  to  think 
•f ;  but,  begging  ten  thousand  pardons  for  resuming  what  I  was  about  to 
say,  a  person  of  the  same  name  is,  as  appears  from  these  papers"  (pro* 
dacing  Dirk  Hatteraick's  pocket-book),  **  mate  to  the  smuggling  vessel  who 
offered  such  violence  at  Woodboorhe,  and  I  have  no  doulM  that  this  is  the 
same  individual ;  which,  however,  your  acute  discrimination  will  easily  be 
able  to  asceriHia." 

'*The  same,  my  good  sir,  he  must  assuredly  be  ^- it  would  be  injustice 
even  to  the  meanest  of  the  people,  to  suppose  there  could  be  found  among 
them  hoo  persons  doomed  to  bear  a  name  so  shocking  to  one's  ears  as  this 
of  Vanbeest  Brown." 

"  True,  Sir  Robert ;  most  unquestionably ;  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  of  it.  But  you  see  farther,  that 'this  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
man's  desperate  conduct.  You,  Sir  Robert,  will  discover  the  motive  for  his 
orime^-vou,  I  say,  will  discover  it  without  difficulty,  on  your  giving  your 
mind  to  the  examination ;  for  my  part,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  the  moving 
spring  to  have  been  revenge  for  the  gallantry  with  which  Mr.  Haslewood, 
with  all  the  spirit  of  his  renowned  forefathers,  defended  the  house  at  Wood* 
bourne  aeainst  this  villain  and  his  lawless  companions." 

"  I  will  inquire  into  it,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  learned  Baronet.  **  Yet 
even  now  I  venture  to  conjecture  that  I  shall  adopt  the  solution  or  expla- 
nation of  this  riddle,  enigma^,  or  mystery,  which  you  have  in  some  de^ee 
thus  started.  Yes!  revenge  it  must  be — and,  good  Heaven!  entertained 
by  and  against  whom?  —  entertained,  fostered,  cherished,  against  vouns 
Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood,  and  in  part  carried  into  effect,  executed,  and 
implemented,  by  the  hand  of  Vanbeest  Brown!  These  are  dreadful  days 
indeed,  my  worthy  neighbour"  (this  epithet  indicated  a  rapid  advance  m 
the  Baronet's  good  graces)  —  "days  when  the  bulwarks  of  society  are 
shaken  to  their  mighty  base,  and  that  rank,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its 
highest  grace  and  ornament,  is  mingled  and  confused  with  the  viler  parts 
of  the  architecture.  O  my  good  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin,  in  my  time,  sir,  the 
use  of  swords  and  pistols,  and  such  honourable  arms,  was  reserved  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  themselves,  and  the  disputes  of  the  vulgar  were 
decided  by  the  weapons  which  nature  had  given  them,  or  by  cudgels,  cut, 
broken,  or  hewed  out  of  the  next  wood.  But  now,  sir,  the  clouted  shoe  of 
the  peasant  galls  the  kibe  of  the  courtier.  The  lower  ranks  have  their 
quarrels,  sir,  and  their  points  of  honour,  and  their  revenges,  which  thej^ 
rouft  bring,  forsooth,  to  fatal  arbitrement.  But  well,  well!  it  will  last  my 
famo — let  us  have  in  this  fellow,  this  Vanbeest  Brown,  and  make  an  end  of 
kim  at  least  for  the  present" 

2s 
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€^iptt  tilt  fiti^-^ixi. 
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Gftv*  heai  anto  th«  fn^wy,  wbieh  ratantd 
Like  •  pttani  ill  liglit'tl.  ioto  iha  boaooi 
Of  him  gvn  flra  tot    Y«t  I  hop*  ha  hojt 
b  noi  ao  dangerooi  bat  h«  nay  noorw. 

Vaul  Had  ot  thi  Irv. 

Till  prie  )ner  was  now  presented  before  the  two  worshipftil  magiiitratvB 
Oiossin,  partly  from  some  compnnctioDS  visi tings,  and  partly  out  of  his 
oaatious  resolution  to  suffer  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  to  be  the  ostensible 
manaeer  of  the  whole  examination,  looked  down  upon  the  table,  and 
busied  himself  with  reading  and  arranging  the  papers  respecting  the 
business,  only  now  and  then  throwing  in  a  skilful  catchword  as  prompter, 
when  he  saw  the  principal,  and  apparently  most  active,  magistrate  stand  Id 
need  of  a  hint.  As  for  Sir  Robert  Haslewood,  ho  assumed,  on  his  part,  a 
happy  mixture  of  the  austerity  of  thejustice,  combined  with  the  display  of 
personal  dignity  appertaining  to  the  Baronet  of  ancient  family. 

"  There,  constables,  let  him  stand  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  —  Be 
so  good  as  look  me  in  the  face,  sir,  and  raise  your  voice  as  you  answer  the 
questions  which  I  am  going  to  put  to  you." 

"May  I  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  know,  sir,  who  it  is  that  takes  the 
trouble  to  interrogate  me  ?"  said  the  prisoner ;  '*  for  the  honest  gentlemen 
who  have  brought  me  here  have  not  been  pleased  to  furnish  any  information 
upon  that  point." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  answered  Sir  Robert,  **  what  has  my  name  and  quality 
to  do  with  the  questions  I  am  about  to  ask  you  ?" 

**  Nothing,  perhaps,  sir,"  replied  Bertram ;  "  but  it  may  considerably 
influence  my  disposition  to  answer  them." 

"  Whv  then,  sir,  you  will  please  to  be  informed  that  you  are  in  the  pre- 
sence 01  Sir  fik)bcrt  llazlewood  of  Uazlewood,  and  another  justice  of  peace 
for  this  county  —  that's  all." 

As  this  intimation  produced  a  less  stunning  effect  upon  the  prisoner  than 
he  had  anticipated,  Sir  Robert  proceeded  in  his  investigation  with  an  in- 
creasing dislike  to  the  object  of  it. 

"  Is  your  name  Vanbeest  Brown,  sir  ?" 

'*  It  18,"  answered  the  prisoner. 

**  So  far  well ;  —  and  how  are  we  to  design  you  farther,  sir?"  demanded 
the  Justice. 

"  Captain  in  his  Majesty's re^ment  of  horse,"  answered  Bertram. 

The  Baronet's  ears  received  this  intimation  with  astonishment;  but  he 
was  refreshed  in  courage  by  an  incredulous  look  from  Glossin,  and  by  hear- 
ing him  gently  utter  a  sort  of  interjectional  whistle,  in  a  note  of  surprise 
and  contempt.  **  I  believe,  my  friend,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  we  shall  find  for 
you,  before  we  part,  a  more  humble  title." 

"  If  you  do,  sir,"  replied  his  prisoner,  "  I  shall  willingly  submit  to  anj 
punishment  which  such  an  imposture  shall  be  thought  to  deserve." 

"  Well,  sir,  we  shall  see,"  continued  Sir  Robert.  "  Do  you  know  young 
Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  the  gentleman  who  I  am  informed  bears  that  name  except- 
ing ouoe,  and  I  regret  that  it  was  under  very  unpleasant  circumstances." 

"  Tou  mean  to  acknowledge,  then,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  that  vou  inflictef] 
upon  young  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood  that  wound  which  endangered  hit 
lite,  considerably  lacerated  the  clavicle  of  his  right  shoulder,  and  deposited, 
as  the  family  surgeon  declares,  several  large  drops  or  slugs  in  the  acromion 
oruoess?" 
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"  Why,  sir/'  zvplied  Bertram,  **  I  can  only  aaj  I  am  equally  ienorant  of 
and  Borry  for  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  the  young  gentleman  hae 
«ii8taine<L  I  met  him  in  a  narrow  path,  walking  with  two  ladies  and  a 
■enrant,  and  before  I  ooald  either  pass  them  or  address  them,  this  youna 
Hailewood  took  his  gvn  from  his  senrant,  presented  it  against  my  body,  ano 
commanded  me  in  Sie  most  haughty  tone  to  stand  back.  I  was  neithei 
inclined  to  sulmiit  to  his  authority,  nor  to  leaye  him  in  possession  of  the 
means  to  injure  me,  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  use  witn  such  rashness. 
I  therefore  closed  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  him ;  and  just  as 
I  had  nearly  effected  my  purp<iee,  the  piece  went  off  accidentally,  and,  to 
my  regret  tnen  and  since,  inflicted  upon  the  young  gentleman  a  seyeror 
ehastisement  than  I  desired,  though  I  am  glad  to  understand  it  is  like  to 
proye  no  more  than  his  unproyoked  folly  deseryed.'' 

"  And  so,  sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  eyery  feature  swollen  with  offended 
dignity,  -^  **  you,  sir,  admit,  sir,  that  it  was  your  purpose,  sir,  and  your  in- 
tention, sir,  and  the  real  iet  and  object  of  your  assault,  sir,  to  disarm  young 
Haxlewood  of  Haslewood  of  his  ^n,  sir,  or  his  fowling-piece,  or  his  fusee, 
or  whateyer  you  please  to  call  it,  sir,  upon  the  king's  highway,  sir?  —  I 
think  this  will  do,  my  worthy  neighbour  I  I  think  he  should  stand  com- 
mitted r 

*'  You  are  by  far  the  best  judge.  Sir  Robert,"  said  Qlossin,  in  his  most 
insinuating  tone ;  **  but  if  I  might  presume  to  hint,  there  was  something 
about  these  smugglers." 

*'  Very  true,  good  sir. — And  besides,  sir,  you,  Vanbeest  Brown,  who  call 
yourself  a  captain  in  his  Maiesty's  senrice,  are  no  better  or  worse  than  a 
rascally  mate  of  a  smuggler  I" 

''Really,  sir,"  said  Bertram,  "you  are  an  old  gentleman,  and  acting  under 
some  strange  delusion,  otherwise  I  should  be  yery  angry  with  you." 

"  Old  eentleman,  sir  1 — strange  delusion,  sir  I"  said  iMr  Robert,  colouring 

with  indignation  —  "I  protest  and  declare Why,  sir,  haye  you  any 

papers  or  letters  that  can  establish  your  pretended  rank,  and  estate,  and 
commission  ?" 

**  None  at  present^  sir,"  answered  Bertram ; — "  but  in  the  return  of  a  post 
or  two"  — 

''  And  how  do  you,  sir,"  continued  the  Baronet,  *'  if  you  are  a  captiun  in 
his  Majesty's  seryice,  how  do  yon  chance  to  be  trayelling  in  Scotland  with- 
out letters  of  introduction,  credentiala,  baggage,  or  any  thing  belonging  to 
your  pretended  rank,  estate,  and  condition,  as  I  said  before  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed  of  my 
clothes  and  Daggage." 

'*  Oho  1  then  you  are  the  gentleman  who  took  a  post-chaise  from to 

Kippletringan,  gaye  the  boy  the  slip  on  the  road,  and  sent  two  of  your 
accomplices  to  beat  the  boy  and  bring  away  the  baggage  V 

**  I  was,  sir,  in  a  carriage  as  you  describe,  was  obliged  to  alight  in  the 
snow,  and  lost  my  way  endeayouring  to  find  the  roiM  to  Kippletringan. 
The  landlady  of  the  inn  will  inform  you  that  on  my  arriyal  there  the  next 
day,  my  first  inquiries  were  after  the  boy." 

"Then  giye  me  leaye  to  ask  where  you  spent  the  night?  —  not  in  the 
snow,  I  presume  ?  you  do  not  suppose  that  will  pass,  or  be  taken,  credited, 
and  receiyed  ?" 

"  I  beg  leaye,"  said  Bertram,  his  recollection  turning  to  the  gipsy  female, 
and  to  the  promise  he  had  giyen  her,  *'  I  beg  leaye  to  decline  answering  that 
question." 

^"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Sir  Robert  —  "Were  you  not,  during  that 
night,  in  the  ruins  of  Demcleugh  ?  —  in  the  ruins  of  I>Bmcleugh,  sir  ?" 

"  I  haye  told  you  that  I  do  not  intend  answering  that  question,"  rejlied 
Bertram. 

"  Welly  sir,  then  you  will  stand  committed,  sir,"  said  Sir  Robert, "  and  be 
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tent  to  jtris^m,  sir,  that's  all,  sir. — Have  the  goodnesi  to  look  at  these  p«p«f«% 
are  vou  the  T'anbeest  Brown  who  is  there  mentioned  V* 

It  must  he  remarked  that  Oiosein  had  shuffled  among  the  papers  soMe 
writings  which  realiv  did  belong  to  Bertram,  and  whieh  nad  been  foiind  b^ 
the  officers  in  the  old  vault  where  his  portmanteaa  was  ransacked. 

'*  Some  of  these  papers,''  said  Bertram,  looking  over  them,  **  are  miaeb 
and  were  in  my  pornolio  when  it  was  stolen  from  the  post-chaise.  They  «re 
memoranda  of  little  value,  and,  I  see,  have  beoi  caremllj  seleeted  as  afror^ 
ing  no  evidence  of  my  rank  or  character,  which  man^  of  the  other  papers 
would  have  established  fully.  They  are  mingled  with  ship-eeoounis  and 
other  p&pers,  belonging  apparently  to  a  person  of  the  same  name." 

'*  And  wilt  thou  attempt  to  persuade  me,  friend,"  demanded  Sir  Robert^ 
**  that  there  are  (too  persons  in  this  country,  at  the  same  <ame»  of  thj  very 
uncommon  and  awkwardly  sounding  name  V* 

"  I  really  do  not  see,  sir,  as  there  is  an  old  Haslewood  and  a  joung  Haal^ 
wood,  why  there  should  not  be  an  old  and  a  voune  Vanbeest  Brown.  And, 
to  speak  seriously,  I  was  educated  in  Holland,  And  I  know  that  this  namet, 
however  uncouth  it  may  sound  in  British  ears"  — - 

Glossin,  conscious  that  the  prisoner  was  now  abont  to  enter  upon  dai^ 
gerous  ground,  interfered,  though  the  interruption  was  unnecessary,  for  the 

{mrpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  Sir  Robert  Haslewood,  who  was  speech- 
ess  and  motionless  with  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  comparisoB 
implied  in  Bertram's  last  speech.  In  fact,  the  veins  of  his  throat  and  of  hie 
temples  swelled  almost  to  bursting,  and  he  sat  with  the  indignant  and  die- 
concerted  air  of  one  who  has  received  a  mortal  insult  from  a  quarter  to 
which  he  holds  it  unmeet  and  indecorous  to  make  any  reply.  While  with 
a  bent  brow  and  an  angry  eye  he  was  drawing  in  his  breath  slowly  and 
majestically,  and  puffing  it  forth  again  with  deep  and  solemn  ezeitioii, 
Glossin  stepped  in  to  his  assistance.  "  I  should  think,  now.  Sir  Robert, 
with  great  submission,  tliat  this  matter  may  be  closed.  One  of  the  con- 
stables, besides  the  pregnant  proof  already  produced,  offers  to  make  oath, 
that  the  sword  of  vmich  the  prisoner  was  this  morning  deprived  (while 
usin^  it,  by  the  way,  in  resistance  to  a  legal  warrant)  was  a  cutlass  taken  from 
him  in  a  fray  between  the  officers  and  smugglers,  just  previous  to  their 
attack  upon  Woodbourne.  And  yet,"  he  adcu^,  *'  I  would  not  have  yon 
form  any  rash  construction  upon  that  subject ;  perhaps  the  young  man  can 
explain  how  he  came  by  that  weapon." 

"  That  question,  sir,''  said  Bertram,  **  1  shall  also  leave  unanswered." 

"  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  be  inquired  into,  always  under  Sir 
Robert's  leave,"  insinuated  Glossin.  **  This  prisoner  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Mac-Candlish  of  Kippletrin^n,  a  parcel  containing  a  variety  of  gold 
coins  and  valuable  articles  of  different  kinds.  Perhaps,  Sir  Robert,  yoa 
might  think  it  right  to  ask,  how  he  came  by  property  of  a  description 
which  seldom  occurs." 

"  You,  sir — Mr.  Vanbeest  Brown,  sir, — ^you  hear  th^  question,  sir,  which 
the  gentleman  asks  you  ?" 

''I  have  particular  reasons  for  declining  to  answer  that  question," 
answered  Bertram. 

"Then  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  Glossin,  who  had  brought  matters  to  the 
point  he  desired  to  reach,  "  our  duty  must  lay  us  under  tne  necessity  to  sign 
a  warrant  of  committal." 

''As  you  please,  sir,"  answered  Bertram:  "take  care,  however,  what 
you  do.  Observe,  that  I  inform  you  that  I  am  a  captain  in  his  Majesty's 
regiment,  and  that  I  am  just  returned  from  India,  and  therefore  can- 
not possibly  be  connected  with  any  of  those  contraband  traders  you  talk 
of;  that  my  Lieutenant-Colonel  is  now  at  Nottingham,  the  Major,  with  the 
officers  of  my  corps,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames.  I  offer  before  you  both,  to 
fttbmit  to  any  degree  of  ignominy,  if,  within  the  return  of  th»  Sui^stor 
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md  Nottingham  poets,  I  am  not  able  to  establish  these  points.    Or  yoa  may 
write  to  the  agent  for  the  regiment,  if  yon  please,  and"— >— 

**  That  is  all  Tery  well,  sir,"  siud  Glossin,  beginning  to  fear  lest  the  firm 

ezpoet Illation  of  Bertram  should  mate  some  impression  on  Sir  Robert,  who 

-  would  almost  have  died  of  shame  at  committing  such  a  solecism  as  sending^ 

a  captain  of  horse  to  jail  —  "  This  is  all  very  well,  sir ;  but  is  there  no  per* 

•on  nearer  whom  you  could  refer  to  ?" 

"  There  arc  only  two  persons  in  this  country  who  know  anything  of  me," 
replied  the  prinuner.     '*  One  is  a  plain  Liddesdale  sheep-farmer,  called  Din 
mont  of  Charlies-hope ;  but  he  knows  nothing  more  of  me  than  what  I  toUl 
him,  and  what  I  now  tell  you." 

"  Why,  this  is  well  enough,  ^r  Robert !"  said  Olossin.  '*  I  suppose  ht 
would  bring  forward  this  thick-skulled  fellow  to  give  his  oath  of  creiidity. 
Sir  Robert,  ha  1  ha  f  ha  I" 

'*  And  what  is  your  other  witness,  friend  ?"  said  the  Baronet. 

"  A  gentleman  whom  I  have  some  reluctance  to  mention,  because  of  ce^ 
lain  private  reasons;  but  under  whos^  command  I  served  some  time  in 
India,  and  who  is  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  refuse  his  testimony  to  my 
eharacter  as  a  soldier  and  gentleman." 

*'  And  who  is  this  doughty  witness,  pray,  sir  7"  said  Sir  Robert, — "  bobm 
half-pay  quarter-master  or  sergeant,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  Colonel  Guy  Mannering,  late  of  the regiment,  in  which,  as  I  told 

you,  I  have  a  troop." 

"Colonel  Guy  Mannering  I"  thought  Glossin,— "who  the  devil  could 
have  guessed  this  ?" 

*'  Colonel  Guy  Mannering !"  echoed  the  Baronet,  considerably  shaken  in 
his  opinion.  —  **  My  good  sir,"  —  apart  to  Glossin,  "  the  young  man  with  a 
dreaofolly  plebeian  name,  and  a  good  deal  of  modest  assurance,  has  never- 
theless something  of  the  tone,  and  manners,  and  feeling  of  a  gentleman,  of 
one  at  least  who  has  lived  in  good  society ; — they  do  nve  commissions  very 
loosely,  and  carelessly,  and  inaccurately,  in  India ;  — ^I  think  we  had  better 
pause  till  Colonel  Mannering  shall  return ;  he  is  now,  I  believe,  at  £din- 
bureh." 

'*  You  are  in  every  respect  the  best  judge.  Sir  Robert,"  answered  Glossin, 
*'  in  every  possible  respect.  I  would  only  submit  to  you,  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly hardly  entitled  to  dismiss  this  man  upon  an  assertion  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  proof,  and  that  we  shall  incur  a  heavj^  responsibility  by 
detaining  him  in  private  custody,  without  committing  him  to  a  public  jail. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  you  are  the  best  judge,  Sir  Robert ;  —  and  I  would 
only  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  very  lately  incurred  severe  censure  by 
detaining  a  person  in  a  place  which  I  thought  perfectly  secure,  and  under 
the  custody  of  the  proper  officers.  The  man  made  his  escape,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  my  own  character  for  attention  and  circumspection  as  a  magistrate 
has  in  some  degree  suffered — I  only  hint  this — I  will  join  in  any  step  you. 
Sir  Robert,  think  most  advisable."  But  Mr.  Glossin  was  well  aware  that 
such  a  hint  was  of  power  sufficient  to  decide  the  motions  of  his  self-impor- 
tact,  but  not  self-relying  colleague.  So  that  Sir  Robert  Ilazlewood  summed 
up  the  business  in  the  following  speech,  which  proceeded  partly  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  prisoner  being  really  a  gentleman,  and  partly  upon  the 
opposite  belief  that  lie  was  a  villain  and  an  assassin. 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Vanbeest  Brown — -I  would  call  you  Captain  Brown  if  there 
was  the  least  reason,  or  cause,  or  grounds  to  suppose  that  you  are  a  cap- 
tain, or  had  a  troop  in  the  very  respectable  corps  you  mention,  or  indeed 
in  any  other  corps  in  his  Majesty's  service,  as  to  which  cir:^umBtance  I 
beg  to  be  understood  to  give  no  positive,  settled,  or  unalterable  judgment, 
declaration,  or  opinion.  I  say  tnerefore,  sir,  Mr.  Brown,  we  have  deter* 
mined,  considering  the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  you  now  stand, 
having  been  robbed,  as  you  say,  an  assertion  as  to  which  I  suspend  my 

2s2 
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opinioiv.  and  being  poflsessed  of  much  and  valuable  treaaore.  and  ^  m 
bras8-h.'indled  cutlass  beeides,  as  to  your  obtaining  which  you  will  favour  iM 
with  no  explanation  —  I  say,  sir,  we  have  determined  and  resolved,  and 
made  up  our  minds,  to  commit  you  to)!ail,  or  rather  to  assien  you  an  apart- 
ment tlierein,  in  order  that  you  may  be  forthcoming  upon  Colonel  MoLner* 
tug's  return  from  Edinburgh/' 

"  With  humble  submission,  Sir  Robert,"  said  Glossin,  "  may  I  inquire  if 
it  is  your  purpose  to  send  this  young  gentleman  to  the  county  jail  ?  —  for 
if  that  were  not  your  settled  intention,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  hint» 
that  there  would  be  less  liardship  in  sending  him  to  the  Bridewell  at  Por- 
tanferry,  where  he  can  be  secured  without  public  exposure, — a  circum- 
stance which,  on  the  mere  chance  of  his  story  being  really  true,  is  much  to 
be  avoided." 

"  Why,  there  is  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  Portanferry,  to  be  sure,  for  protec- 
tion of  the  goods  in  the  Custom-house ;  and  upon  the  whole,  considering 
everything,  and  that  the  place  is  comfortable  for  such  a  place  —  I  say,  aU 
things  considered,  we  will  commit  this  person,  I  would  ratner  say  authorise 
him  to  be  detained,  in  the  workhouse  at  Portanferry." 

The  warrant  was  made  out  accordingly,  and  Bertram  was  informed  he 
WHS  next  morning  to  be  removed  to  his  place  of  confinement,  as  Sir  Robert 
had  determined  he  should  not  be  taken  there  under  cloud  of  nieht,  for 
fear  of  rescue.  He  was,  during  the  interval,  to  be  detained  at  Hauewood- 
Ilouse. 

"  It  cannot  be  so  hard  as  my  imprisonment  by  the  Looties  in  India,"  he 
thought ;  "  nor  can  it  last  so  long.  But  the  deuce  take  the  old  formal  dun- 
derhead, and  his  more  sly  associate,  who  speaks  alwavs  under  his  breath, — 
they  cannot  understand  a  plain  man's  story  when  it  is  told  them." 

Ill  the  meanwhile  Glossin  took  leave  of  the  Baronet,  with  a  thousand 
respectful  bows  and  cringing  apologies  for  not  accepting  his  invitation  to 
dinner,  and  venturing  to  hope  he  might  be  pardoned  in  paying  his  respects 
t(>  him.  Lady  Uazlewood,  and  young  Idr.  Uazlewood,  on  some  future 
occasion. 

**  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  very  graciously.  "  I  hope  our  family 
was  never  at  any  time  deficient  in  civility  to  our  neighbours ;  and  when  X 
ride  that  way,  good  Mr.  Glossin,  I  will  convince  you  of  this  by  calling  at 
your  house  as  familiarly  as  is  consistent-* that  is,  as  can  be  hoped  or 
expected." 

**  And  now,"  said  Glossin  to  himself,  "  to  find  Dirk  Hatteraick  and  hit 
people, — to  get  the  guard  sent  off  from  the  Custom-house, — and  then  for  the 
grand  cast  of  the  dice.  Everything  must  depend  upon  speed.  How  luckv 
that  Mannering  has  betaken  himself  to  Edinburgh  I  His  knowledge  of  thu 
young  fellow  is  a  most  perilous  addition  to  my  dangers," — here  he  suffered 
his  horse  to  slacken  his  pace.  **  What  if  I  should  try  to  compound  with 
the  heir  ?  It's  likely  he  might  be  brought  to  pay  a  round  sum  for  restitu- 
tion, and  I  could  give  up  Hatteraick. — ^But  no,  no,  no !  there  were  too  many 
eyes  on  me, — IlattoraicK  himself,  and  the  gipsy  sailor,  and  that  old  hag.— 
No,  no !  I  must  stick  to  my  original  plan."  And  with  that  he  struck  hig 
spurs  against  his  horse's  flanks,  and  rode  forward  at  a  hard  tn»t  to  put  his 
machines  in  motion. 
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Cjispttr  t^t  /ortii-/Dsrtlt. 


A  priKHi  ta  •  hoaM  of  mi*. 
A  ptoM  when)  imiM  raa  thriTa, 
A  toMluUHM  tr«e  to  Uy  «  ft-iMd, 
A  frmve  for  o«a  aitv«. 
SometimM  •  place  of  right. 
SonwUmaa  •  plaoe  of  wrooKi 
Somatimaa  a  plaoa  of  rafuaa  and  thiavca. 
And  hooaat  maa  anonnr. 

iMWUFnoir  OH  SMmuBOH  ToLBOon. 

Eari.t  on  the  following  morning,  the  carria^  which  had  brought  Bei^ 
kram  to  Hazlewood-House,  was,  with  his  two  silent  and  surly  attendanfei, 
appointed  to  convey  him  to  his  place  of  confinement  at  Portanferry.  Thti 
building  adjoined  to  the  Custom-house  established  at  that  little  sea-port,  and 
both  were  situated  so  close  to  the  sea-beach,  that  it  was  necessary  to  defend 
the  back  part  with  a  large  and  strong  rampart  or  bulwark  of  huge  stones, 
disposed  in  a  slope  towards  the  surf,  which  often  reached  and  broke  upon 
them.  The  front  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  enclosing  a  small  court- 
yard, within  which  the  miserable  inmates  of  the  mansion  were  occasionally 
permitted  to  take  exercise  and  air.  The  prison  was  used  as  a  House  of 
Correction,  and  sometimes  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  county  jail,  which  was 
old,  and  far  from  being  conveniently  situated  with  reference  to  the  Kipple- 
tringan  district  of  the  county.  l^iac-Guffog,  the  officer  by  whom  Bertram 
had  at  first  been  apprehended,  and  who  was  now  in  attendance  upon  him, 
was  keeper  of  this  palace  of  little-ease.  He  caused  the  carriage  to  oe  drawn 
close  up  to  the  outer  eate,  and  got  out  himself  to  summon  the  warden. 
The  noise  of  his  rap  alarmed  some  twenty  or  thirty  ragged  boys,  who  left 
off  sailing  their  mimic  sloops  and  frigates  in  the  little  pools  of  salt  water 
left  by  the  receding  tide,  and  hastily  crowded  round  the  vehicle  to  see  what 
luckless  being  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  prison-house  out  of  *'  Glossin'i 
braw  new  carriage."  The  door  of  the  court-yard,  after  the  heavy  clanking 
of  many  chains  and  bars,  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Mac-Guffog — an  awful  spec- 
tacle, being  a  woman  for  strength  and  resolution  capable  of  maintaining 
order  among  her  riotous  inmates,  and  of  administering  the  discipline  of  the 
house,  as  it  was  called,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  or  when  he 
chanced  to  have  taken  an  over-dose  of  the  creature.  The  growling  voioe 
of  this  Amazon,  which  rivalled  in  harshness  the  crashing  music  of  her  own 
bolts  and  bars,  soon  dispersed  in  every  direction  the  little  varlets  who  had 
thronged  around  her  threshold,  and  she  next  addressed  her  amiable  help- 
mate:— 

*'  Be  sharp,  man,  and  get  out  the  swell,  canst  thou  not?" 

**  Hold  your  tongue  and  be  d— d,  you 1"  answered  her  loving  hus- 

Uandt  with  two  additional  epithets  of  great  energy,  but  which  we  beg  to  be 
excused  from  repeating.  'Hien,  addressing  Bertram, — "Come,  will  you  get 
out,  my  handy  lad,  or  must  we  lend  you  a  lift  ?" 

Bertram  came  out  of  th&  carriage,  and,  collared  by  the  constable  as  he 
pat  his  foot  on  the  ground,  was  dragged,  though  he  offered  no  resistance, 
across  the  tlireshold,  amid  the  continued  shouts  of  the  little  sana  culoUu^ 
who  looked  on  at  such  distance  as  their  fear  of  Mrs.  Mac-Guffog  permitted. 
I'he  instant  his  foot  had  crossed  the  fatal  porch,  the  portress  again  dropped 
her  chains,  drew  her  bolts,  and  turning  with  both  hands  an  immense  Key, 
took  it  from  the  lock,  and  thrust  it  into  a  huge  side-pocket  of  red  cloth. 

Bertram  was  now  in  the  small  court  already  mentioned.  Two  or  three 
f.risonen  were  sauntering  along  the  pavement,  and  deriving  as  it  were  a 
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foeling  of  refreshmeut  from  the  momentary  glimpse  with  which  the  opening 
door  had  extended  their  prospect  to  the  other  side  of  a  dirty  street.  Nor 
can  this  be  thought  surprisine,  when  it  is  considered,  tliat,  unless  on  such 
occasions,  their  view  was  conlned  to  the  erated  front  of  their  prison,  the 
high  and  sable  walls  of  the  court-yard,  tne  hcayen  aboTe  them,  and  the 
pavement  beneath  their  feet ;  a  sameness  of  landscape,  which,  to  use  the 
poet's  expression,  "  lay  like  a  load  on  the  wearied  eye,"  and  had  fostered 
tn  some  a  callous  and  dull  misanthropy,  in  others  that  sickness  of  the  hear* 
which  induces  him  who  is  immured  already  in  a  living  grave,  to  wish  for  a 
sepulchre  yet  more  calm  and  sequestered. 

Ma&Ounbg,  when  they  entered  the  court-yard,  suffered  Bertram  to  pause 
for  a  minute,  and  look  upon  his  companions  in  affliction.  When  he  had 
east  his  eye  around,  on  mces  on  which  guilt,  and  despondence,  and  low 
excess,  had  fixed  their  stigma — upon  the  spendthrift,  ana  the  swindler,  and 
the  thief,  the  bankrupt  debtor,  the  *'  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay/' 
whom  a  pftltry  spirit  of  economy  congregated  to  share  this  dismal  habit»> 
tion,  he  teU  his  neart  recoil  with  inexpressible  loathing  from  enduring  the 
contamination  of  their  society  even  for  a  moment. 

'*  I  hope,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  keeper,  "  you  intend  to  assign  me  a  place 
of  confinement  apart?" 

*'  And  what  should  I  be  the  better  of  that?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  can  but  be  detained  here  a  day  or  two,  and  it  would  be 
very  disagreeable  to  me  to  mix  in  the  sort  of  company  this  place  affbrds.'^ 

"  And  what  do  I  care  for  that  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  sir,  to  speak  to  your  feelings/'  said  Bertram,  '*  I  should  be 
willing  to  make  you  a  handsome  compliment  for  this  indulgence/' 

"Ay,  but  when,  Captain?  when  and  how?  thafs  the  question,  or  rather 
the  twa  questions,"  said  the  jailor. 

"  When  I  am  delivered,  and  get  my  remittances  from  England,"  answered 
the  prisoner. 

Mac-Guffog  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

**  Why,  friend,  you  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that  I  am  really  a  nudefae- 
lor?"  said  Bertram. 

"  Why,  I  no  ken,"  said  the  fellow ;  **  but  if  you  are  on  the  account^  ye're 
nae  sharp  ane,  that's  the  day-light  o't." 

"And  why  do  you  say  I  am  no  sharp  one?" 

"  Why,  wha  but  a  crackbrained  greenhorn  wad  hae  let  them  keep  up  the 
siller  that  ye  left  at  the  Gordon-Arms  ?"  said  the  constable.  "  Deil  fetch 
me,  but  I  wad  have  had  it  out  o'  their  wames !  Ye  had  nae  right  to  be 
strippit  o'  your  money  and  sent  to  jail  without  a  mark  to  pay  your  fees ; 
they  might  have  keepit  the  rest  o'  the  articles  for  evidence.  But  why,  for 
a  blind  bottle-head,  aid  not  ye  ask  the  guineas?  and  I  kept  winking  and 
nodding  a'  the  time,  and  the  donnert  deevil  wad  never  ance  look  my  way  I'^ 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "  if  I  have  a  title  to  have  that  property 
(delivered  up  to  me,  I  shall  apply  for  it ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more  thaa 
enough  to  pay  any  demand  you  can  set  up." 

"  I  dinna  ken  a  bit  about  that,"  said  Mnc-Guffog ;  "  ye  may  be  here  lang 
enough.  And  then  the  gieing  credit  maun  be  considered  in  the  fees.  But, 
however,  as  ye  do  seem  to  be  a  chap  by  common,  though  my  vrife  says  I 
lose  by  my  good-nature,  if  ye  gie  me  an  order -for  my  fees  upon  that  money 
— I  dare  say  Qlossin  will  make  it  forthcoming — I  ken  something  about  an 
escape  from  Ellangowan — ay,  ay,  he'll  be  glad  to  carry  me  through,  and  be 
neighbour-like." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "  if  I  am  not  furnished  in  a  day  or  two 
otherwise,  you  shall  have  such  an  order." 

**  Weel,  weel,  then  ye  shall  be  put  up  like  a  prince,"  said  Mac-Guffog. 
"  But  mark  ye  me,  friend,  that  we  may  have  nae  colly-shangie  afVerhend, 
these  are  the  fees  that  I  always  charge  a  swell  that  must  have  hi»  Ilb-ken  to 
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himsel]  —  TLirty  shilling  »-week  for  loddn^,  and  a  guinea  for  (punish , 
half-a-euinea  a-week  for  a  single  bed,  and  1  dinna  get  the  whole  of  it,  for  1 
mii8t  gie  half-a-crown  out  of  it  to  Donald  Laider  that's  in  for  sheep-stealing, 
that  should  sleep  with  you  by  rule,  and  he'll  expect  clean  strae,  and  maybe 
some  whisky  beside.    So  I  make  little  upon  that.'' 

"  Well,  sir,  go  on." 

"Then  for  meat  and  liquor,  ye  may  have  the  best,  and  I  never  charge 
abune  twenty  per  oent.  ower  tarem  price  for  pleasing  a  gentleman  thai 
way— and  that  s  little  eneugh  for  sending  in  ana  sendin|;  out,  and  wearing 
the  lassie's  shoon  out.  And  then  if  ye're  dowie,  I  will  sit  wi' you  a  gliff  ia 
the  evening  mysell,  man,  and  help  ye  out  wi'  your  bottle ;  — •  I  have  drank 
mony  a  glass  wi'  Glossin,  man,  that  did  you  up,  though  he's  a  justioe  now. 
And  then  I'se  warrant  ye'll  be  for  fire  thir  C|iuld  nights,  or  if  ye  want 
candle,  that's  an  expensive  article,  for  it's  against  the  rules.  And  nov(  I've 
tell'd  ye  the  head  articles  of  the  charge,  and  I  dinna  think  there's  muckle 
mair,  though  there  will  aye  be  some  odd  expenses  ower  and  abune." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  trust  to  your  conscience,  if  ever  you  happened  to  hear 
of  such  a  thing — I  cannot  help  myself." 

"  Na,  na,  sir,"  answered  the  cautious  jailor,  '*  I'll  no  permit  yon  to  be 
saying  that — I'm  forcing  naething  upon  ye; — an  ye  dinna  like  the  prioe^ 
ye  needna  take  the  article  t-  I  force  no  man ;  I  was  only  explaining  what 
civility  was :  but  if  ye  like  to  take  the  common  run  of  the  house,  it's  a'  ane 
to  me -^  I'll  be  saved  trouble,  that's  a'." 

"  Nay,  my  friend,  I  have,  as  I  suppose  you  may  easily  guess,  no  inclina- 
tion to  dispute  your  terms  upon  such  a  penalty,"  answered  Bertram. 
**  Come,  show  me  where  I  am  to  be,  for  I  would  tain  be  alone  for  a  little 
while." 

**Ay,  ay,  come  along  then.  Captain,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  contorUon 
of  visage  which  he  intended  to  oe  a  smile.  "And  I'll  tell  you  now,  —  to 
show  you  that  I  have  a  oonscience,  as  ye  ca't,  d — ^n  me  if  I  charge  ye  abune 
sixpence  arday  for  the  freedom  o'  the  court,  and  ye  may  walk  in't  very 
near' three  hours  a-day,  and  play  at  pitcfa-«nd-toss,  and  handba',  and  whal 
not." 

With  this  gracious  promise,  he  ushered  Bertram  into  the  house,  and 
showed  him  up  a  steep  and  narrow  stese  staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  was 
a  strong  door,  clenched  with  iron  and  studded  with  nails.  Beyond  this 
door  was  a  narrow  passage  or  gallery,  having  three  cells  on  each  side, 
wretched  vaults,  with  iron  bed-frames  and  straw  mattresses.  But  at  the 
farther  end. was  a  small  apartment,  of  rather  a  more  decent  appearance,^ 
that  is,  having  less  the  air  of  a  place  of  confinement,  since,  unless  for  the 
large  lock  and  chain  upon  the  door,  and  the  crossed  and  ponderous  stan- 
chions upon  the  window,  it  rather  resembled  the  "worst  inn's  worst  room." 
It  was  designed  as  a  sort  of  infirmary  for  prisoners  whose  state  of  health 
required  some  indulgence ; — and,  in  fact,  Donald  Laider,  Bertram's  destined 
chum,  had  Iji^n  just  dragged  out  of  one  of  the  two  beds  which  it  contained, 
to  try  whether  clean  straw  and  whisky  might  not  have  a  better  chance  to 
cure  his  intermitting  fever.  This  process  of  ejection  had  been  carried  into 
force  by  Mrs.  MacGuffoe  while  her  husband  parleyed  with  Bertram  in  the 
oourtryard,  that  good  lady  having  a  distinct  presentiment  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  treaty  must  necessarily  terminate.  Apparently  the  expulsion 
6ad  not  taken  place  without  s<Mne  application  of  tne  strong  hand,  for  one 
of  the  bed*posts  of  a  sort  of  tent-bed  was  broken  down,  so  that  the  tester 
and  curtains  hung  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  narrow  chamber,  like  the 
banner  of  a  chiefSiin,  half  sinking  amid  the  confusion  of  a  combat. 

"  Never  mind  that  beinj;  out  o'  sorts,  Captain,"  said  Mrs.  Mao-Quffog, 
who  now  followed  them  into  the  room;  tnen  turning  her  back  to  the 
prisoner,  with  as  much  delicacy  as  the  action  admitted,  she  whipped  fVom 
a«r  knee  her  ferret  garter,  and  applied  it  to  splicing  and  fastening  the 
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broken  bed  post — then  used  more  pins  than  her  apparel  oonld  nell  vput 
if>  fasten  up  the  bed-curtains  in  festoons — then  shook  the  bed-clothes  into 
something  like  form — then  flung  over  all  a  tattered  patch-work  quilt,  and 
pronounced  that  things  were  now  "something  purpose-like."  '*  And  there's 
your  bed,  Captain,"  pointiiis  to  a  massy  four-posted  hulk,  which,  owing  tc 
the  inequality  of  the  floor,  that  had  sunk  considerably,  (the  house,  tfaon^ 
new,  having  been  built  by  contract,)  stood  on  three  legs,  and  held  the  fourth 
aloft  as  if  pawing  the  air,  and  in  the  attitude  of  advancing  like  an  elephant 
passant  upon  tho  panel  of  a  coach — **  There's  your  bed  and  the  blankets ; 
but  if  ye  want  sheets,  or  bowster,  or  pillow,  or  ony  sort  o'  napery  for  the 
table,  or  for  your  hand8,  ye' 11  hae  to  speak  to  me  about  it,  for  that's  out  o* 
the  gndeman's  line,"  (Mac-Quffog  had  by  this  time  left  the  room,  to  avoid, 
probably,  any  appeal  whicl^  might  be  made  to  him  upon  this  new  exaction,) 
**  and  he  never  engag(*8  for  onything  like  that." 

**  In  God's  name,"  naid  Bertram,  "  let  me  have  what  is  decent,  and  make 
any  charge  you  please." 

*'  Aweel,  aweel,  that's  sune  settled ;  we'll  no  excise  you  neither,  though 
we  live  sae  near  the  Custom-house.  And  I  maun  see  to  get  you  some  fire 
and  some  dinner  too,  I'se  warrant ;  but  your  dinner  will  be  but  a  puir  ane 
the  day,  no  expecting  company  that  would  be  nice  and  fashious."---So  say- 
ing, and  in  all  haste,  Mrs.  Mac-Guffbg  fetched,  a  scuttle  of  live  coals,  and 
having  replenished  "the  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a  fire"  for  months 
before,  she  proceeded  with  unwashed  hands  to  arrange  the  stipulated  bed- 
linen,  (alas,  how  different  from  Ailie  Dinmont's  I)  and,  muttering  to  herself 
as  she  discharged  her  task,  seemed,  in  inveterate  spleen  of  temper,  to  grudge 
even  those  accommodations  for  which  she  was  to  receive  payment.  At 
length,  however,  she  departed,  grumbling  between  her  teeth,  that  "  she  wad 
rather  lock  up  a  haill  ward  than  be  fixing  about  thae  niffy-naffy  gentles 
that  gae  sae  muckle  fash  wi'  their  fancies." 

When  she  was  gone,  Bertram  found  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  pacing  his  little  apartment  for  exercise^  or  gasing  out  upon  the  sea  in 
such  proportions  as  could  be  seen  from  the  narrow  panes  of  his  window, 
obscured  by  dirt  and  by  close  iron-bars,  or  reading  over  the  records  of 
brutal  wit  and  blackguardism  which  despair  had  scrawled  upon  the  half- 
whitened  walls.  The  sounds  were  as  uncomfortable  as  the  objects  of  sight ; 
the  sullen  dash  of  the  tide,  which  was  now  retreating,  and  the  occasional 
opening  and  shutting  of  a  door,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  jarring  bolts 
and  creaking  hinges,  mingling  occasionally  with  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
retiring  ocean.  Sometimes,  too,  he  could  hear  the  hoarse  growl  of  the 
keeper,  or  the  shriller  strain  of  his  helpmate,  almost  always  in  the  tone  of 
discontent,  anger,  or  insolence.  At  ottier  times  the  large  mastiff,  chained 
in  the  court-yard,  answered  with  furious  bark  the  insults  of  the  idle  loiterers 
who  made  a  sport  of  incensing  him. 

At  length  tne  tedium  of  this  weary  space  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
a  dirty-looking  serving  wench,  who  maae  some  preparations  for  dinner  by 
laying  a  half-dirty  cloth  upon  a  whole-dirty  deal  table.  A  knife  and  fork, 
mich  had  not  been  worn  out  by  overcleaning,  flanked  a  cracked  delf  plate; 
a  nearly  empty  mustard-pot,  placed  on  one  side  of  the  table,  balanced  a 
saltcellar,  containing  an  article  of  a  greyish,  or  ratlier  a  blackish  mixture, 
apon  the  other,  both  of  stone-ware,  and  bearing  too  obvious  marks  of  recent 
service.  Shortly  after,  the  same  Hebe  brought  up  a  plate  of  beef-col  lops, 
done  in  the  frying-pan,  with  a  huge  allowance  of  grease  floating  in  an  ocean 
of  lukevrarm  water;  and  having  added  a  coarse  l(mf  to  these  savoury  viands, 
she  requested  to  know  what  liquors  the  gentleman  chose  to  order.  'Ihe 
appearance  of  this  fare  was  not  very  inviting ;  but  Bertram  endeavoured  to 
mend  his  commons  by  ordering  wine,  which  he  found  tolerably  good,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  indifferent  cheese,  made  his  dinner  chiefly  off 
H^e  bn>wn  loaf.    When  his  meal  was  over,  the  girl  presented  her  master's 
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noidpliments,  ana,  if  agreeable  to  the  gentleman,  he  would  help  him  ta 
•pend  the  evening.  Bertram  desired  to  be  excused,  and  begged,  instead  ct 
iuis  jsraciouH  society,  that'  he  might  be  furnished  with  paper,  pen,  ink,  and 
candles.  The  light  appeared  in  Uie  shape  of  one  long  broKen  tallow-candle, 
inclining  over  a  tin  candlestick  coated  with  grease ;  as  for  the  writine  ma 
terials,  we  prisoner  was  informed  that  he  might  have  them  the  next  day  if 
he  chose  to  send  out  to  buy  them.  Bertram  next  desired  the  maid  to  pro 
cure  him  a  book,  and  enforced  his  request  with  a  shilling ;  in  consequenoe 
of  which,  after  long  absence,  she  re-appeared  with  two  OKid  volumes  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar,  which  she  had  borrowed  from  Sam  Silvenmill,  an  idle 
apprentice,  who  was  imprisoned  under  a  charge  of  forgery.  Having  laid 
the  books  on  the  table,  she  retired,  and  left  Bertram  to  studies  which  were 
not  ill  adapted  to  his  present  melancholy  situation. 


But  if  thoa  fthouUst  be  dreiQred  in  Mora 

To  yonder  wnomioiooe  tree, 
Tboa  Shalt  ant  wut  one  fiiilbrul  Mend 

To  ihara  Ute  cruel  teie'k  decree. 

SHBiSTon. 

Plvnoso  in  the  gloomy  reflections  which  were  naturally  excited  by  hie 
dismal  reading,  and  disconsolate  situation,  Bertram,  for  the  first  time  in  hie 
life,  felt  himself  affected  with  a  disposition  to  low  spirits.  "  I  have  been  in 
worse  situations  than  this  too,"  he  said ; — "  more  dangerous,  for  here  is  no 
danger — more  dismal  in  prospect,  for  my  present  confinement  must  necee- 
sarify  be  short — more  intolerable  for  the  time,  for  here  at  least  I  have  fire, 
food,  and  shelter.  Yet  with  reading  these  bloody  tales  of  crime  and  misery, 
in  a  plaeo  so  corresponding  to  the  ideas  which  they  excite,  and  in  listening 
to  these  sad  sounds,  I  feel  a  stronger  disposition  to  melancholy  than  in  my 
life  I  ever  experienced.  But  1  will  not  give  way  to  it — ^Begone,  thou  record 
of  guilt  and  infamy  T'  he  said,  flinging  the  book  upon  the  spare  bed ;  **  a 
Scottish  jail  shall  not  break,  on  the  very  first  day,  the  spirits  which  have 
resisted  climate,  and  want,  and  penury,  and  disease,  and  imprisonment,  in 
a  foreign  land.  I  have  fought  manv  a  hard  batUe  with  dame  Fortune,  and 
she  shall  not  beat  me  now  if  I  can  help  it." 

Then  bending  his  mind  to  a  strong  effort,  he  endeavoured  to  view  his  sit- 
uation in  the  most  favourable  lisht.  Delaserre  must  soon  be  in  Scotland ; 
the  certificates  from  his  commanding-officer  must  soon  arrive ;  nay,  if  Man- 
nering  were  first  applied  to,  who  could  say  but  the  effect  might  be  a  recon* 
eiliation  between  them  ?  lie  had  often  observed,  and  now  remembered,  that 
when  his  former  colonel  took  the  part  of  any  one,  it  was  never  by  halves, 
and  that  he  seemed  to  love  those  persons  most  who  had  lain  under  obliga- 
tion to  him.  In  the  present  case,  a  favour,  which  could  be  asked  with 
honour  and  granted  with  readiness,  might  be  the  means  of  reconciling  them 
to  each  other.  From  this  his  feelings  naturally  turned  towards  Julia ;  and, 
without  very  nicely  measuring  the  distance  between  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  expected  that  her  fathers  attestation  would  deliver  him  from  confine* 
ment,  and  the  heiress  of  that  father's  wealth  and  expectations,  he  was 
building  the  gayest  castie  in  the  clouds,  and  varnishing  it  with  all  the  tints 
if  a  eammer-evening  sky,  when  his  labour  was  interrupted  by  a  load 
kaooking  at  the  outer-gate,  answered  by  the  barking  of  the  gaunt  hM 
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starved  ^nastiff,  which  was  qoottered  in  the  court-yard  as  an  addition  to  Um 
garrison.  Afler  much  scrupalous  precaution  the  uate  was.  opened,  an  1  i^inie 
person  admittod.  The  house-door  was  next  unbarred,  unlocked,  auil  u»- 
chained,  a  do^s  feet  pattered  up  stairs  in  great  haste,  and  the  animal  was 
heard  scratchmg  and  whinine  at  the  door  of  the  room.  Next  a  hearjr  step 
was  heard  lumbering  up,  and  Mao-Guffog's  voice  in  the  character  of  pilok 
— "This  way,  this  way;  take  care  of  the  step ;•— that's  the  room." — jfter- 
tram's  door  was  then  unbolted,  and,  to  his  greot  surprise  and  ioy,  his  ter- 
rier Wasp  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  almost  devoured  him  with 
caresses,  roliowed  by  the  massy  form  of  his  friend  from  Oharlies-hope. 

''£h  whowl  Eh  whowl^'  ejaculated  the  honest  farmer,  as  he  looked 
round  upon  his  friend's  miserable  apartment  and  wretched  acoommodation 
— "  What's  this  o't  I  what's  this  o't  I" 

"Just  a  trick  of  fortune,  my  good  friend,"  said  Bertram,  rising  and 
shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  "  that's  all." 

"  But  what  will  be  done  about  it? — or  what  can  be  done  about  it  7"  said 
honest  Dandie :  "  is't  for  debt,  or  what  is't  for  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  not  for  debt,"  answered  Bertram ;  "  and  if  you  have  time  to 
sit  down,  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know  of  the  matter  myself." 

"  If  I  hae  time  ?"  said  Dandie,  with  an  accent  on  the  word  that  sounded 
like  a  howl  of  derision — "Ou,  what  the  deevil  am  I  come  here  for,  man, 
but  just  ance  errand  to  see  about  it?  But  ye'll  not  be  the  waur  o'  some- 
thing to  eat,  I  trow ;  —  it's  getting  late  at  e  en  -^  I  tell'd  the  folk  at  the 
Change,  where  I  put  up  Dumple,  to  send  ower  my  supper  here,  and  the 
chield  Mac-Guffbg  is  agreeable  to  let  it  in — ^I  hae  settled  a'  that. — And  now 
let's  hear  your  story — -Whisht,  Wasp,  man  I  wow  but  he's  glad  to  see  you, 
poor  thing  I" 

Bertram's  story  being  confined  to  the  accident  of  Hazlewood,  and  the 
confusion  made  l>etween  his  own  identity  and  that  of  one  of  the  smugglers 
who  had  been  active  in  the  assault  of  Woodboume,  and  chanced  to  bear  the 
same  name,  was  soon  told.  Dinmont  listened  very  attentively.  "  Aweel," 
he  said,  "  this  suld  be  nae  sic  dooms-desperate  business,  surely — ^the  lad's 
doin^  weel  again  that  was  hurt,  and  what  signifies  twa  or  three  lead  drape 
in  his  shouther  ?  if  ye  had  putten  out  his  ee,  it  would  hae  been  another 
case.  But  eh,  as  I  wuss  auld  Sherra  Pleydell  was  to  the  fore  herel-^Od, 
he  was  the  man  for  sorting  them,  and  the  queerest  rough-spoken  deevil  too 
that  ever  ye  heard  I" 

"But  now  tell  me,  my  excellent  friend,  how  did  you  find  out  I  was  here?" 

"Od,  lad,  queerly  eneugh,"  said  Dandie  ;  "but  I'll  tell  ye  that  after  we 
are  done  wi'  our  supper,  mr  it  will  maybe  no  be  sae  weel  to  speak  about  it 
while  that  lang-lugged  limmer  o'  a  lass  is  gaun  flisking  in  and  out  o'  the 


room," 


Bertram's  curiosity  was  in  some  degree  put  to  rest  by  the  appearance  of 
the  supper  which  his  friend  had  ordered,  which,  although  homely  enough, 
had  the  appetizing  cleanliness  in  which  Mrs.  Mao-Guffog's  cookery  was  so 
eminently  deficient.  Dinmont  also,  premising  he  had  ridden  the  whole  dar 
since  breakfast-time,  without  tasting  anything  "  to  speak  of,"  which  quali- 
fying phrase  related  to  about  three  pounds  of  cold  roast  mutton  which  he 
had  discussed  at  his  mid-dav  stage, — ^Dinmont,- 1  say,  fell  stoutly  upon  the 
good  cheer,  and,  like  one  of  liomer's  heroes,  said  little,  either  good  or  bad, 
till  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  was  appeased.  At  length,  after  a  draught 
of  home-brewed  ale,  he  besan  by  observing,  "Aweel,  aweel,  that  hen," 
looking  upon  the  lamentable  relics  of  what  had  been  once  a  large  fowl, 
"  wasna  a  bad  ane  to  be  bred  at  a  town  end,  though  it's  no  like  our  bam- 
'lour  chuckies  at  Charlies-hope — and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  vexing  job 
faasna  taen  awa  your  appetite.  Captain." 

"  Why,  really,  my  dmner  was  not  so  excellent,  Mr.  Dinmont,  as  to  ipDi! 


oiy  supper." 
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**  I  dattr  aaj  no— I  daar  say  no/'  laid  Dandie. — **  But  now,  hknn j,  thai 
je  hae  brought  us  the  brandy,  and  the  mug  wi'  the  bet  water,  and  the  sugar, 
and  a'  right,  ye  may  stcek  the  door,  ye  see,  for  we  wad  hae  some  o'  our  ai* 
eraoka.''  The  damsel  accordingly  retired,  and  shut  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, to  which  she  added  the  precaution  of  drawing  a  large  bolt  on  the 
outside. 

Aa  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Dandie  reconnoitred  the  premises,  listened  a4 
the  key-hole  aa  if  he  had  been  listening  for  the  blowing  of  an  otter, — and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  there  were  no  eaves-droppers,  returned  to  the 
table ;  und  making  himself  what  be  called  a  gey  stiff  cneerer,  poked  the  fire, 
and  began  his  story  in  an  under  tone  of  gravity  and  importance  not  very 
usual  with  him. 

*'  Ye  see,  Captain,  I  had  been  in  Edinbro'  for  twa  or  three  days,  looking 
after  tlie  burial  of  a  friend  that  we  hae  lost,  and  may  be  I  suld  hae  had 
something  for  my  ride ;  but  there's  disappointments  in  .a'  things,  and  wha 
can  help  the  like  o'  that  ?  And  I  had  a  wee  bit  law  business  besides,  but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  In  short,  I  had  got  my  matters  settled,  and 
hame  I  earn ;  and  the  mom  awa  to  the  muirs  to  see  wliat  the  herds  had  been 
about,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  weel  gie  a  look  to  the  Tout-hope  head, 
where  Jock  o'  Dawston  and  me  has  the  outcast  about  a  march.  Weel,  just 
as  I  was  coming  upon  the  bit,  I  saw  a  man  afore  me  that  I  kennM  was  nane 
o'  our  herds,  and  it's  a  wild  bit  to  meet  ony  other  body,  so  when  I  cam  up 
to  him,  it  was  Tod  Gabriel  the  fox-hunter.    So  I  says  to  him,  rather  sur- 

Erised  like,  '  What  are  ye  doing  up  amang  the  craws  here,  without  your 
ounds,  man  ?  are  ye  seeking  the  fox  without  the  dogs  ?'  So  he  said,  '  Na^ 
gudeman,  but  I  wanted  to  see  yourselL' 

** '  Ay,'  said  I,  *  and  ye'll  be  wanting  eliding  now,  or  something  to  pit 
ower  the  winter  V 

** '  Na,  na,'  quo'  he,  '  it's  no  that  I'm  seeking ;  but  ye  tak  an  unco  conoem 
in  that  Captain  Brown  that  was  staying  wi'  you,  d'ye  no  ?' 

" '  Troth  do  I,  Gabriel,'  says  I ;  *  and  what  about  him,  lad  V 

"  Says  he,  *  There's  mair  tak  an  interest  in  him  than  you,  and  some  that 
I  am  bound  to  obey ;  and  it's  no  just  on  my  ain  will  that  I'm  here  to  tell 
you  something  about  him  that  will  no  please  you.' 

" '  Faith,  naething  will  please  me,'  quo'  I,  '  that's  no  pleasing  to  him.' 

** '  And  then,'  quo'  he,  '  ye'll  be  ill-sorted  to  hear  that  he's  like  to  be  in 
the  prison  at  Portanferry,  if  he  disna  tak  a'  the  better  care  o*  himsell,  for 
there's  been  warrants  out  to  tak  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  ower  the  water 
frae  AUonby.  And  now,  gudeman,  an  ever  ye  wish  him  weel,  ye  maun 
ride  down  to  Portanferry,  and  let  nae  grass  grow  st  the  nag's  heels ;  and 
if  ye  find  him  in  confinement,  ye  maun  stay  beside  him  night  and  day,  for 
a  day  or  twa,  for  he'll  want  friends  that  hae  baith  heart  and  hand ;  and  if 
yo  neglect  this,  ye'll  never  rue  but  ance,  for  it  will  be  for  a'  your  life.' 

" '  But,  safe  us,  man,'  quo'  I,  '  how  did  ye  learn  a'  this  ? — ^it's  an  unco  way 
between  this  and  Portanferry.' 

'*  *  Never  ye  mind  that,'  quo'  he ;  '  them  that  brought  us  the  news  rade 
light  and  day,  and  ye  maun  be  aff  instantly  if  ye  wad  do  ony  gude— and 
jae  I  have  naething  mair  to  tell  ye.'  Sae  he  sat  himsell  doun  and  hirselled 
donn  into  thf.  glen,  where  it  wad  hae  been  ill  following  him  wi'  the  beast, 
and  I  cam  b«M;k  to  Charlies-hope  to  tell  the  gudewife,  for  I  was  uncertain 
what  to  do.  It  wad  look  unco-like,  I  thought,  just  to  be  sent  out  on  a 
hunt^the-gowk  errand  wi'  a  land-louper  like  that  But,  Lord !  as  the  gude- 
wife set  up  her  throat  about  it,  and  said  what  a  shame  it  wad  be  if  ye  was 
to  come  to  ony  wrang,  an  I  could  help  ye ; — and  then  in  cam  your  letter 
(hat  confirmed  it.  So  I  took  to  the  kist,  and  out  wi'  the  pickle  notes  in  case 
ihej  should  be  needed,  and  a'  the  bairns  ran  to  saddle  Dumple.  By  great 
look  I  had  taen  the  other  beast  to  Edinbro',  sae  Dumple  was  as  fireeh  aa  • 
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rose.  Sae  «ff  I  set,  and  Wasp  wi'  me,  for  ye  wad  reallv  hae  thooeht  h« 
kennM  where  I  was  gaun,  puir  beast ;  and  here  I  am  after  a  trot  o  siztj 
mile,  or  near  by.  But  Wasp  rade  thirty  o'  them  afore  me  on  the  saddle,  and 
the  puir  doggie  balanced  itsell  as  ane  of  the  weans  wad  hae  dune,  whetlier  I 
trotted  or  cantered." 

In  this  strange  story  Bertram  obviousljr  saw,  supposing  the  warning  to 
bo  true,  some  intimation  of  danger  more  violent  and  imminent  than  could 
be  likely  to  arise  from  a  few  days*  imprisonment.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
eoually  evident  that  some  unknown  friend  was  working  in  his  behalf. 
*'  Did  you  not  say/'  he  asked  Dinmont,  "  that  this  man  Qabriel  was  of  gtpsj 
blood  ?" 

"It was  e'en  judeed  sae/'  said  Dinmont,  "and  I  think  this  maks  it  likely; 
for  they  aye  ken  where  the  gangs  o'  ilk  ither  are  to  be  found,  and  they  cao 
gar  news  nee  like  a  foot-ba'  through  the  country  an  they  like.  An'  I  ior^ 
to  tell  ye,  there's  been  an  unco  inquiry  after  the  auid  wife  that  we  saw  in 
Bewcastle ;  the  sheriff's  had  folk  owcr  the  Limestane  Edge  after  h^r,  and 
down  the  Hermitage  and  Liddel,  and  a'  gates,  and  a  reward  offered  for  her 
to  appear,  o'  fifty  pound  sterling,  nae  less ;  and  Justice  Forster,  he's  had  out 
warrants,  as  I  am  tell'd,  in  Cumberland,  and  an  unco  ranging  and  riping 
they  have  had  a'  gates  seeking  for  her— but  she'll  no  be  taen  wi"  them  imless 
she  likes,  for  a'  that." 

"  And  how  comes  that  ?"  said  Bertram. 

"  Ou,  I  dinna  ken ;  I  daur  say  it's  nonsense,  but  they  say  she  has  gathered 
the  fern-seed,  and  can  gang  ony  gate  she  likes,  like  Jock-the-Giant-iuller  in 
the  ballant,  wi'  his  coat  o'  darkness  and  his  shoon  o'  swiftness.  Ony  way 
she's  a  kind  o'  queen  amang  the  gipsies ;  she  is  mair  than  a  hundred  year 
auld,  folk  say,  and  minds  the  coming  in  o'  the  moss-troopers  in  the  trouble- 
some times  when  the  Stuarts  were  put  awa.  Sae,  if  she  canna  hide  hersell, 
she  kens  them  that  can  hide  her  wee!  eneugh,  ye  needna  doubt  that.  Od,  an 
I  had  kenn'd  it  had  been  Meg  Merrilies  yon  night  at  Tibb  Mumps's,  I  wad 
taen  care  how  I  crossed  her." 

Bertram  listened  with  great  attention  to  this  account,  which  tallied  so  well 
in  many  points  with  what  he  had  himself  seen  of  this  gipsy  sibyl.  Aft«r  a 
moment's  consideration,  he  concluded  it  would  be  no  breach  of  faith  to 
mention  what  he  had  seen  at  Derncleugh  to  a  person  who  held  Meg  in  such 
reverence  as  Dinmont  obviously  did.  lie  tola  his  story  accordingly,  often 
interrupted  by  ejaculations,  such  as,  "  Weel,  the  like  o'  that  now  I"  or,  "  Na, 
deil  an  that's  no  something  now!" 

When  our  Liddesdale  fnend  had  heard  the  whole  to  an  end,  he  shook  hia 
great  black  head — "  Weel,  I'll  uphaud  there's  baith  gude  and  ill  amang  the 
gipsies,  and  if  they  deal  wi'  the  Enemy,  it's  a'  their  ain  business,  and  no 
ours.  I  ken  what  the  streeking  the  corpse  wad  be,  weel  eneugh.  Thae 
smuggler  deevils,  when  ony  o'  them's  killed  in  a  fray,  they'll  send  for  a  wife 
like  Meg  far  eneugh  to  dress  the  corpse — od,  it's  a'  the  burial  they  ever 
think  o'T  and  then  to  be  ])ut  into  the  ground  without  ony  decency,  just  like 
dogs.  But  they  stick  to  it  that  they'll  be  streekit,  and  hae  an  auld  wife 
when  they're  dying,  to  rhyme  ower  prayers,  and  ballante,  and  charms, 
as  they  ca'  them,  rather  than  they'll  hae  a  minister  to  come  and  pray  wi' 
them — that's  an  auld  threcp  o'  theirs ;  and  I  am  thinking  the  man  that 
died  will  hae  been  ane  o'  the  folk  that  was  shot  when  they  burnt  Wuod* 
bourne." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  Woodboume  is  not  burnt,"  said  Bertram. 

"  Weel,  the  better  for  them  that  bides  in't" — answered  the  store-farmer. 
^*  Od,  we  had  it  up  the  water  wi'  us,  that  there  wasna  a  stane  on  the  tap  o' 
anither.  But  there  was  fighting,  ony  way ;  I  daur  to  say,  it  would  be  fine 
fan !  And,  as  I  said,  ye  may  take  it  on  trust,  that  that's  been  ane  o'  iho 
ansa  killed  there,  and  that  it's  been  the  gipsies  that  took  your  pookuiasiky 
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when  they  fand  the  chuse  stiokin'  in  the  snaw — they  wadna  pais  the  lik6  o 
that-~it  wad  just  oome  to  their  hand  like  the  bowl  o'  a  pint  stoup."* 

'*  But  if  this  woman  is  a  sovereign  among  them,  why  was  she  not  able  to 
afford  me  open  protection,  and  to  get  me  \Mcik  my  property?" 

"  Ou,  wha  kens  7  she  has  muckle  to  say  wi'  them,  but  whiles  they'll  tak 
their  ain  way  for  a'  that,  when  they're  under  temptation.  And  then  there's 
the  smugglers  that  they're  aye  leagued  wi';  she  maybe  couldna  manage 
them  sae  weel— they're  aye  banded  thegither.  I've  heard  that  the  gipsie«i 
ken  when  the  smugglers  will  oome  aff,  and  where  they're  to  land,  better 
than  the  very  merchants  that  deal  wi'  them.  And  then,  to  the  boot  o'  thati 
■he's  whiles  crack-brained,  and  has  a  bee  in  her  head ;  they  say  that  whethei 
her  spaeings  and  fortune-tollings  be  true  or  no,  for  certain  she  believes  in 
them  a'  hersell,  and  is  aye  guiding  hersell  by  some  queer  prophecy  or  anither. 
So  she  disna  aye  gang  the  straight  road  to  the  well. — ^But  aeil  o'  sic  a  storj 
as  yours,  wi'  elamour  and  dead  folk  and  losing  ane's  ^ate,  I  ever  heard  out 
o'  the  tale-books !— But  whisht,  I  hear  the  keeper  commg." 

Mao^uffog  accordingly  interrupted  their  discourse  by  the  harsh  harmony 
of  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  showed  his  bloated  visage  at  the  opening  door. 
^  Oome,  Mr.  Dinmont,  we  have  put  off  locking  up  for  an  hoar  to  oblige  ye ; 
ye  must  go  to  your  quarters." 

"  Quarters,  man  ?  I  intend  to  sleep  here  the  night.  There's  a  sfyare  bed 
in  the  Captain's  room." 

"  It's  impossible  1"  answered  the  keeper. 

"But  I  say  it  is  possible,  and  that  1  winna  stir — and  there's  a  dram 
t'ye." 

Mao-Guffog  drank  off  the  spirits,  and  resumed  his  objection.  '*  But  it's 
against  rule,  sir ;  ye  have  committed  nae  malefaction." 

"  I'll  break  your  head,"  said  the  sturdy  Liddesdale  man,  "  if  ye  say  ony 
mair  about  it,  and  that  will  be  malefaction  enough  to  entitle  me  to  ae 
night's  lodging  wi'  vou,  ony  way." 

*'  But  I  tell  ye,  Mr.  Dinmont,"  reiterated  the  keeper,  "  if  s  against  rule, 
and  I  behoved  to  lose  my  post." 

"  Weel,  Mao-Guffog,"  said  Dandie,  "  I  hae  just  twa  things  to  say.  Ye 
ken  wha  I  am  weel  enough,  and  that  I  wadna  loose  a  prisoner." 

"  And  how  do  I  ken  that  ?"  answered  the  jailor. 

"  Weel,  if  yo  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  resolute  farmer,  "  ye  ken  this ;  — 
ye  ken  ye're  whiles  obliged  to  be  up  our  water  in  the  way  o'  ^our  business; 
now,  if  ye  let  me  stay  quietly  here  the  night  wi'  the  Captain,  I'se  pay  ye 
double  fees  for  the  room ;  and  if  ye  saj  no,  ye  shall  hae  the  best  sark-fu'  o' 
eair  banes  that  ever  ye  had  in  your  life,  the  first  time  ye  set  a  foot  by  Lid- 
del-moat  !" 

'*  Aweel,  aweel,  gudeman,"  said  Mac-Guffo^,  "  a  wilfu'  man  maun  hae 
his  way ;  but  if  I  am  challenged  for  it  by  the  justices,  I  ken  wha  sail  bear 
the  wyte ;"  and  having  sealed  this  observation  with  a  deep  oath  or  two,  he 
retired  to  bed,  after  carefully  securing  all  the  doors  of  the  Bridewell.  The 
bell  from  the  town  steeple  tolled  nine  just  as  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 

**  Although  it's  but  early  hours,"  said  the  farmer,  who  had  observed  that 
his  friend  looked  somewhat  pale  and  fatigued,  "  I  think  we  had  better  lie 
down.  Captain,  if  ye're  no  agreeable  to  another  cheerer.  But  troth,  ye're 
nae  glass-breaker ;  and  neither  am  I,  unless  it  be  a  screed  wi'  the  neigh- 
boars,  or  when  I'm  on  a  ramble." 

Bertram  readily  assented  to  the  motion  of  his  faithful  friend,  but,  on 
looking  at  the  bed,  felt  repugnance  to  trust  himself  undressed  to  Mrs. 
Mao-Guffog's  clean  sheeto. 

**rm  muckle  o'  your  opinion,  Captain,"  said  Dandie.     *'0d,  this  bed 
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tooKM  as  if  a'  the  ooUiere  in  Sanquhar  had  been  in't  thegithtf .  Bat  ifO 
3rin  through  my  muckle  coat'*  So  saying,  he  flung  himself  npon  the  ft 
l»ed  with  a  foroe  that  made  all  its  timbers  cracC  and  in  a  few  moments 
gave  audible  signal  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  Bertram  slipped  ofi^  his  ooat 
and  boots,  and  occupied  the  other  dormitory.  The  strangeness  of  his  des- 
tiny, and  the  mysteries  which  appeared  to  thicken  around  him,  whfle  he 
seemed  alike  to  be  persecuted  and  protected  by  secret  enemies  and  friendSp 
arising  out  of  a  class  of  people  wiui  whom  he  had  no  previons  connexion, 
for  some  time  occu()ied  his  thoughts.  Fatigue,  however,  gradually  com- 
posed his  mind,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  as  fast  asleep  as  his  companioik 
And  in  this  comfortable  state  of  oblivion  we  must  leave  them,  nntu  we  a^ 
quaint  the  reader  with  some  other  drcumstanoes  which  occurred  abo«it  tiie 
same  period. 
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Cjioyttt  tjii  /orti(-|iitjr. 

Say  from  wbenoa 

Too  ovre  this  itnMiga  iatalliKeiioe  T  or  why 
Upon  UiM  UaatMi  beaih  you  slop  oar  waj 
With  such  propheUe  gTMti^f — 
SpMik,  I  oharf  9  yoa. 


Ufok  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Bertram's  examination  had  taken 
place,  Colonel  Mannering  arrived  at  Woodboume  from  Edinburgh.  He 
round  his  family  in  their  usual  state,  which  probably,  so  far  as  Julia  was 
concerned,  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  she  learned  the  news  of  Ber- 
tram's arrest.  But  as,  during  the  Goloners  absence,  the  two  youne  ladies 
lived  much  retired,  this  circumstance  fortunately  had  not  reached  Wood- 
boume. A  letter  had  already  made  Miss  Bertram  acquainted  with  the 
downfall  of  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  upon  Uie  bequest  of 
her  kinswoman.  Whatever  hopes  that  news  might  have  dispelled,  the  dis- 
appointment did  not  prevent  her  from  joining  iier  friend  in  affording  a 
cheerful  reception  to  the  Colonel,  to  whom  she  thus  endeavoured  to  express 
the  deep  sense  she  entertained  of  his  paternal  kindness.  She  touched  on 
her  regret,  that  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  he  should  have  made,  upon 
her  account,  a  journey  so  fruitless. 

**  That  it  was  fruitless  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel,  ''  I  do  most 
deeply  lament ;  but  for  my  own  share,  I  have  made  some  Talnable  acquaint- 
ances, and  have  spent  the  time  I  have  been  absent  in  Edinburgh  with 
peculiar  satisfaction ;  so  tibat,  on  that  score,  there  is  nothing  to  be  regretted. 
Even  our  friend  the  Dominie  is  returned  thrice  the  man  he  was,  from  having 
sharpened  his  wits  in  controversy  with  the  geniuses  of  the  northern  metro- 
polis." 

*'  Of  a  surety,"  said  the  Dominie,  with  great  complacency,  "  I  did  wreetls^ 
and  was  not  overcome,  though  my  adversary  was  cunning  in  his  art" 

"  I  presume,"  said  Miss  Mannering,  "  the  contest  was  somewhat  £fttigaing» 
Mr.  Sampson  ?" 

'^Yery  much,  young  lady -^howbeit,  I  girded  up  my  loins  and  strovi 
•igainst  him." 

"  I  can  bear  witness,"  said  the  Colonel,  **  I  never  saw  an  affur  better  con- 
tested. The  enemy  was  like  the  Mahratta  cavalry ;  he  assailed  on  all  sideb, 
and  presented  no  fair  mark  for  artillery;  but  Mr.  Sampson  stood  to  his  guns, 
notwithstanding,  and  fired  away,  now  upon  the  enemy,  and  now  upqi%  the 
dust  which  he  had  raised.  But  we  must  not  fight  our  battles  over  again  to^ 
night — to-morrow  we  shall  have  the  whole  at  breakfast." 
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The  next  morning  at  breftkfiut,  however,  the  Dominie  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  He  had  walked  out»  a  servant  said,  early  in  the  morning ;  — 
it  was  so  <H>mmon  fur  him  to  forget  his  meals,  that  his  absence  never 
deranged  the  family.  The  housekeeper,  a  decent  old-fashioned  Presbyte- 
rian matron,  having,  as  such,  the  hignest  respect  for  Sampson's  theological 
acQuisitions,  had  it  in  charge  on  these  occasions  to  take  care  that  he  was  n%, 
Bunerer  by  bis  absence  of  mind,  and  therefore  usually  waylaid  him  on  his 
return,  to  remind  him  of  his  sublunary  wants,  and  to  minister  to  their  relief. 
It  seldom,  however,  happened,  that  he  wab  absent  from  two  meals  together, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  We  must  explain  the  cause  of  this 
unusual  occurrence. 

The  conversation  which  Mr.  Pleydell  had  held  with  Mr.  Mannering  on 
the  subject  of  the  loss  of  Harry  Bertram,  had  awakened  all  the  painful  sen- 
sations which  that  event  had  inflicted  upon  Sampson.  The  affectionate 
heart  of  the  poor  Dominie  had  alw^s  reproached  him,  that  his  negligence 
in  leaving  the  child  in  the  care  of  Frank  Kennedy  had  been  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  murder  of  the  one,  the  loss  of  the  other,  the  deatn  of  Mrs. 
Bertram,  and  the  ruin  of  the  family  of  his  patron.  It  was  a  subject  which 
he  never  conversed  upon, — ^if  indeed  his  moae  of  speech  could  be  called  con- 
versation at  any  time,  —  but  it  was  often  present  to  his  imagination.  The 
sort  of  hope  so  strongly  affirmed  and  asserted  in  Mrs.  Bertram's  last  settle- 
ment, had  excited  a  corresponding  feeling  in  the  Dominie's  bosom,  which 
was  exasperated  into  a  sort  of  sickening  anxiety,  by  the  discredit  with  which 
Pleydell  nad  treated  it.—**  Assuredly,"  thought  &impson  to  himself,  "  he  is 
a  man  of  erudition,  and  well  skilled  in  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law ;  but 
he  is  also  a  man  of  humorous  levity  and  inconsistency  of  speech ;  and  where- 
fore should  he  pronounce  ex  cathedra,  as  it  were,  on  the  hope  expressed  by 
worthy  Madam  Margaret  Bertram  of  Singleside  ?" — 

All  this,  I  say,  the  Dominie  thought  to  himself;  for  had  he  uttered  half 
the  sentences,  his  jaws  would  have  ached  for  a  month  under  the  unusual 
fatieue  of  such  a  continued  exertion.  The  result  of  these  cogitations  was  a 
resolution  to  go  and  visit  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  at  Warroch  Point,  where 
he  had  not  been  for  many  years — not,  indeed,  since  the  fatal  accident  had 
happened.  The  walk  was  a  long  one,  for  the  Point  of  Warroch  lay  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  £llangowan  property,  which  was  interposed  between  it 
and  Woodbourne.  Besides,  the  Dominie  went  astray  more  than  once,  and 
met  with  brooks  swoln  intx>  torrents  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  where  he, 
honest  man,  had  only  the  summer-recollection  of  little  trickling  rills. 

At  length,  however,  he  reached  the  woods  which  he  had  made  the  object 
of  his  excursion,  and  traversed  them  with  care,  muddling  his  disturbed 
brains  with  vague  efforts,  to  recall  every  circumstance  of  Uie  catastrophe. 
It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  influence  of  local  situation  and  associa- 
tion was  inadequate  to  produce  conclusions  different  from  those  which  he 
had  formed  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  occurrences  themselves, 
'*  With  many  a  weary  sigh,  therefore,  and  many  a  groan,"  the  poor  Dominie 
returned  from  his  hopeless  pilgrimage,  and  wearied ly  plodded  his  way 
towards  Woodbourne,  aebating  at  times  in  his  altered  mind  a  question  which 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  cravings  of  an  appetite  rather  of  the  keenest, 
namely,  whether  he  had  breakfast^  that  morning  or  no  ?  —  It  was  in  this 
twilignt  humour,  now  thinking  of  the  loss  of  Uie  child,  then  involuntarily 
compelled  to  meditate  upon  the  somewhat  inoongruous  subject  of  hung-beef, 
rolls,  and  butter,  that  his  route,  which  was  different  from  that  which  he  had 
'aULcn  in  the  morning,  conducted  him  past  the  small  ruined  tower,  or  rather 
vestige  of  a  tower,  called  by  the  country  people  the  Kaim  of  Derncleagh. 

The  reader  may  recollect  the  description  of  this  ruin  in  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  this  narrative,  as  the  vault  in  which  young  Bertram,  under  the 
liuspices  of  Meg  Merrilies,  i^atnesscd  the  death  of  Ilatteraick's  lieutenant. 
Tne  tradition  of  the  country  added  ehosUy  terrors  to  the  natural  awe 
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inB{Vjred  by  the  riibiation  of  this  place  —  whieh  terrors  the  gipsies,  wlio  •• 
long  inhabited  the  vicinity,  had  probably  invented,  or  at  lea^t  prop^ated, 
for  their  own  advantage.  It  was  said,  that  during  the  times  of  the  mlwo- 
gian  independence,  one  Hanlon  Mao-Dinj^awaie,  brother  to  the  reigning 
chief,  Knarth  Mao-Dingawaie,  murdered  his  brother  and  sovereign,  in  order 
to  usurp  the  principality  from  his  infant  nephew,  and  that  being  pursued 
for  vengeance  by  the  faithful  allies  and  retainers  of  the  house,  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  lawful  heir,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  a  few  foUoiK- 
ers  whom  he  had  involved  in  his  crime,  to  this  impregnable  tower  called 
the  Kaim  of  Derncleugh,  where  he  defended  himself  until  nearly  reduced 
b^  famine,  when,  setting  fire  to  the  place,  he  and  the  small  remaining  gat^ 
fibon  desperately  perished  by  their  own  swords,  raUier  than  fall  into  the 
bands  of  their  exasperated  enemies.  This  tragedy,  which,  considering  the 
wild  times  wherein  it  was  placed,  mi^ht  have  some  foundation  in  truth,  was 
larded  with  many  legends  of  superstition  and  diablerie,  so  that  most  of  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  if  benighted,  would  rather  have  chosen  to 
make  a  considerable  circuit,  than  pass  these  haunted  walls.  The  lights, 
oilen  seen  Ground  the  tower  when  used  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  lawless 
characters  by  whom  it  was  occasionally  frequented,  were  accounted  for, 
under  authority  of  these  tales  of  witchery,  in  a  manner  at  once  convenient 
for  the  private  parties  concerned,  and  satisifactory  to  the  public. 

Now  it  must  be  cctnfessed  that  our  friend  Sampson,  although  a  profound 
scholar  and  mathematician,  had  not  travelled  so  far  in  pbilosopny  as  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  witchcraft  or  apparitions.  Bom  indeed  at  a  time  when 
a  doubt  in  the  existence  of  witches  was  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  a  justi- 
fication of  their  infernal  practices,  a  belief  of  such  legends  had  been 
impressed  upon  the  Dominie  as  an  article  indivisible  from  his  religious 
iiiith  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  equally  difficult  to  have  induced  him 
to  doubt  the  one  as  the  other.  With  these  feeling,  and  in  a  thick  misty  day, 
which  was  already  drawing  to  its  close.  Dominie  Sampson  did  not  pass  the 
Kaim  of  Derncleugh  without  some  feelings  of  tacit  horror. 

What,  then,  was  his  astonishment,  when,  on  passing  the  door— the  door 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  one  of  the  latter  Lairds 
of  Ellaneowan  to  prevent  presumptuous  strangers  from  incurring  the 
dangers  of  the  haunted  vault — ^that  door,  supposed  to  be  always  locked,  and 
the  key  of  which  was  popularly  said  to  be  aeposited  with  the  presbytery — 
that  door,  that  very  door,  opened  suddenly,  and  the  figure  or  Meg  Merri- 
lies,  well  known,  though  not  seen  for  many  a  revolving  year,  was  placed  at 
once  before  the  eyes  of  the  startled  Dominie!  She  stood  immediately 
before  him  in  the  foot-path,  confronting  him  so  absolutely,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  her  except  by  fairly  turning  back,  which  his  manhood  prevented  him 
from  thinking  of. 

"  I  kenn'd  ye  wad  be  here,"  she  said,  with  her  harsh  and  hollow  voice : 
"  I  ken  wha  ve  seek ;  but  ye  maun  do  my  bidding." 

"Get  thee  behind  me  V*  said  the  alarmed  Dominie— "Avoid ye! — 0(n\fur9 
ie,  scdestUainia — nequiaaima — ^purciasima — iniquis9ima — aique  miaerritM^^ 
comnro  ie!  !  t**  — 

Meg  stood  her  ground  a^nst  this  tremendous  volley  of  superlatives, 
which  Sampson  hawked  up  from  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  hurled  at  her 
in  thunder.     "  Is  the  carl  dafl,"  she  said,  "  wi'  his  glamour  V 

" ConjiUTo"  continued  the  Dominie,  " abjure,  contestor,  atque  mrUUer  m 
pero  iibir* — 

"What,  in  the  name  of  Sathan,  are  ye  feared  for,  wi'  your  French  gib- 
berish, that  would  make  a  dog  sick  7  Listen,  ye  stickit  stibbler,  to  what  I 
tell  ye,  or  ye  shall  rue  it  while  there's  a  limb  o'  ye  hings  to  anither  I  Tell 
Colonel  Mannering  that  I  ken  he's  seeking  me.  He  kens,  and  I  ken,  thai 
the  blood  will  be  wiped  out,  and  the  lost  w^  be  found, 

And  Bertnun'i  riicbt  and  Bertnm's  miglit 
Sbttll  meet  od  EllaagowaB  lieighL 
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Hfae,  there's  a  letter  to  him ;  I  was  gaun  to  send  it  in  another  way.-  -I  oanna 
write  mysell ;  but  I  hae  them  that  will  baith  write  and  read,  and  ride  ana 
fin  for  me.  Tell  him  the  time's  coming  now,  and  the  weird's  dreed,  and 
the  wheel's  turning.  Bid  him  look  at  the  stars  as  he  has  looked  at  theni 
before. — ^Will  ye  mind  a'  this  f " 

''Assuredly,"  said  the  Dominie,  ''  I  am  dubious — for,  woman,  I  am  per- 
turbed at  thy  words,  and  my  flesh  quakes  to  hear  thee." 

"  They'll  do  you  nae  ill  though,  and  maybe  muckle  gude.'' 

**  Avoid  ye  I  I  desire  no  good  that  comes  by  unlawful  means.'' 

'*  Fule-body  that  thou  art  I"  said  Meg,  stepping  up  to  him  with  a  frowp 
of  indignation  that  made  her  dark  eyes  flash  like  lanips  from  under  her 
bent  1>row8 — "  fale-body  T  if  I  meant  ye  wrang,  couldna  I  clod  ye  ower  that 
eraig,  and  wad  man  ken  how  ye  cam  by  your  end  mair  than  Frank  Ken- 
nedy T    Hear  ye  that,  ye  worricow  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,"  said  the  Dominie,  recoiling,  and  point- 
ing bis  long  pewter-headed  walking-cane  like  a  iavelin  at  the  supposed 
sorceress,  — "  m  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  bide  off  hands  I  I  will  not 
be  handled— woman,  stand  off,  upon  thine  own  proper  peril  I  —  desist,  I 
say — I  am  strong-^ lo,  I  will  resist!"  Here  his  speech  was  cut  short;  for 
Meg,  armed  with  supernatural  strength,  (as  the  Dominie  asserted,)  broke  in 
upon  his  guard,  put  by  a  thrust  which  be  made  at  her  with  his  cane,  and 
lilYud  him  into  the  vault,  "as  easily,"  said  he,  ''as  I  conld  sway  a  Kitchen's 
Atlas." 

"Sit  down  there,"  she  said,  pushing  the  half-throttled  preacher  with 
some  riolenoe  against  a  broken  chair  —  "  sit  down  there,  and  gather  your 
wind  and  your  senses,  ye  black  barrow-tram  o'  the  kirk  that  ye  are  I  —  Are 
ye  fou  or  fasting?" 

"  Fasting — from  all  but  sin,"  answered  the  Dominie,  who,  recovering  his 
voice,  and  finding  his  exorcisms  only  served  to  exasperate  the  intractable 
sorceress,  thought  it  best  to  affect  complaisance  and  submission,  inwardly 
conning  over,  however,  the  wholesome  conjurations  which  he  durst  no  longer 
utter  aloud.  But  as  the  Dominie's  brain  was  by  no  means  equal  to  carry 
on  two  trains  of  ideas  at  the  same  time,  a  word  or  two  of  his  mental  exer- 
cise sometimes  escaped,  and  mingled  with  his  uttered  speech  in  a  manner 
ludicrous  enough,  especially  as  the  poor  man  shrunk  himself  together  after 
every  escape  of  the  kind,  from  terror  of  the  effect  it  might  produce  upon 
the  irritable  feelings  of  the  witch. 

Meg,  in  the  meanwhile,  went  to  a  great  black  cauldron  that  was  boiling 
on  a  fire  on  the  floor,  and,  lifting  the  lid,  an  odour  was  diffused  through  the 
vault,  which,  if  the  vapours  of  a  witch's  cauldron  could  in  aught  be  trusted, 
promised  better  things  than  the  hell-broth  which  such  vessels  are  usually 
supposed  to  contain.  It  was  in  fact  the  savour  of  a  goodly  stew,  composed 
of  iowls,  hares,  partridges,  and  moorgame,  boiled  in  a  large  mess  with  po- 
tatoes, onions,  and  leeks,  and,  from  the  size  of  the  cauldron,  appeared  to  be 
prepared  for  half  a  dozen  of  people  at  least. 

"  So  ye  hae  eat  naething  a'  aay  1"  said  Meg,  heaving  a  lar^  portion  of 
this  mess  into  a  brown  dish,  and  strewing  it  savourily  with  salt  and 
pepper.* 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  Dominie — *^9ceU8t\8svmal — that  is — ^gudewife." 

"  Hae  then,"  said  she,  placing  the  dish  before  him,  "  there's  what  will 
warm  your  heart." 

*  We  matt  aipiin  Imts  reoNiTBe  to  the  ooatributioo  to  Bl«ekwnod'!s  Maeastne,  April  1817:  — 
'To  the  adniirera  of  (rirad  eating,  Riptty  cotikerjr  Heeira  to  have  lilUo  tn  reoomnien<i  it.  1  cac  asKara  jroo, 
feowe^r.  that  the  cook  of  a  nobleman  uf  hi^h  diKtinction.  a  person  who  never  reads  even  a  novel  without  aa 
•ye  to  the  eniantement  of  the  cuknury  eRience.  has  added  to  the  Almanach  dei  Gourinaods,  a  certain  Potage 
m  la  Mf9  Mrrrilies  de  Demclmgh,  oon»uitinf(  uf  game  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  stewed  with  vrvetables  mto  a 
•nup.  Ythkh  rivals  in  savour  and  nchnesa  the  caliani  mesaes  of  Camacho's  wedding ;  and  which  the  BaitM 
9t  BradwahUiM  would  certainly  have  rcckmied  anuMW  the  ^mlm  kaitiortM  " 

The  artist  alluded  to  in  this  passage,  is  Mons.  Floreoce,  cook  to  Henry  aud  Chailes,  late  Dqkei  of  Btt» 
daarli,aad  of  Ufh  tiiarlBBtinwi  in  bis  profasrioa 
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I  4o  not  hunger — wuUefiea — tfaal  is  to  nj — Mn.  MerriliMl''  for  ho  mSA 
unto  hinuMlf,  **  the  nTour  is  tweet,  bat  it  hath  been  cooked  bj  a  Canidia 
ur  an  £ricthoe." 

'*  If  je  dinna  eat  instantly,  and  put  some  sanl  in  ye,  by  the  bread  and 
the  salt,  rU  put  it  down  your  throat  wi'  the  cutty  spoon,  scaulding  as  it  is» 
and  whether  ye  will  or  no.    Ch&pe,  sinner,  and  swallow  I" 

Sampson,  i^Traid  of  eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog,  tigers'  chandrons,  and 
so  forth,  had  determined  not  to  Tentnre ;  but  the  smell  of  the  stew  was  last 
melting  his  obstinacy,  which  flowed  from  his  chops  as  it  were  in  streams  of 
wat3r,  and  the  witch's  threats  decided  him  to  feed.  Hanger  and  fear  are 
excellent  casuists. 

"  Saul,"  said  Hunger,  *«  feasted  with  the  witch  of  Endor."— "  And,"  ^oth 
fear,  '*  the  salt  which  she  sprinkled  upon  the  food  showeth  plainly  it  is  not 
a  necromantic  banquet,  in  which  that  seasonin||  nerer  occurs." — ^''And 
besides,"  says  Hunger,  after  the  first  spoonful,  **it  is  saTOuiyand  refreahing 
▼iands." 

'*  So  ye  like  the  meat?"  said  the  hostess. 

"  Yea,"  answered  the  Dominie,  "  and  I  give  thee  thanks — eederatisrimal 
— ^which  means — Mrs.  Margaret." 

"Aweel,  eat  your  fill;  but  an  ye  kenn'd  how  it  was  gotten,  ye  maybe 
wadna  like  it  sae  weel."  Sampson's  spoon  dropped,  in  the  act  of  conveying 
its  load  to  his  mouth.  ''  There's  been  mony  a  moonlight  watch  to  bring  a' 
that  trade  thcgither,"  continued  Meg, — "the  folk  that  are  to  eat  that  dinner 
thought  little  o'  your  game-laws." 

**l8  that  all?"  thought  Sampson,  resuming  his  spoon,  and  shovelling 
away  manfully ;  "  I  wiU  not  lack  my  food  upon  that  argument." 

"Now,  ye  maun  tak  a  dram." 

"I  will,"  quoth  Sampson  —  **c(n\furo  te — that  is,  I  thank  you  heartily," 
for  he  thought  to  himself,  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound ;  and  he  fairly 
drank  the  witch's  health  in  a  cupful  of  brandy.  When  he  had  put  thu 
cope-stone  upon  Meg's  ^^ood  cheer,  he  felt,  as  he  said,  "  mightily  elevated, 
and  afraid  or  no  evil  which  could  befall  unto  him." 

"  Will  ye  remember  my  errand  now  ?"  said  Meg  Merrilies ;  "  I  ken  bj 
the  cast  o  your  ee  that  ye're  anither  man  than  when  you  cam  in." 

"  I  will,  Mrs.  Margaret,"  repeated  Sampson  stoutly ;  "  I  will  deliver  unto 
him  the  sealed  yepistle,  and  will  add  what  you  please  to  send  by  word  of 
mouth." 

"  Then  I'll  make  it  short,"  says  Meg.  "  Tell  him  to  look  at  the  stars 
without  fail  ^is  night,  and  to  do  what  I  desire  him  in  that  letter,  as  ha 
would  wish 

That  Bertram's  rivht  and  Bertram^  mifkt 
Should  meet  oa  Ellangowan  heif  hL 

I  have  seen  him  twice  when  he  saw  na  me ;  I  ken  when  he  was  in  this 
country  first,  and  I  ken  what's  brought  him  back  again.  Up,  an'  to  the 
gatol  ye're  ower  lang  here — follow  me." 

Sampson  followed  the  sibyl  accordingly,  who  guided  him  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  the  woods,  by  a  shorter  cut  than  he  could  have  found  for 
himself;  they  then  entered  upon  the  common,  Meg  still  marching  bdbre 
him  at  a  great  pace,  until  she  gained  the  top  of  a  small  hillock  which  over- 
hung the  road. 

" Ilere,"  she  said,  ''stand  still  here.  Look  how  the  setting  sun  breaks 
through  yon  cloud  that's  been  darkening  the  lift  a'  day.  See  where  the 
first  stream  o'  light  fa's  —  it's  upon  Donagild's  round  tower — the  auldest 
tower  in  the  Oastle  o'  Ellangowan  —  that's  no  for  naethingi  —  See  as  it's 
glooming  to  seaward  abune  yon  sloop  in  the  bay  —  that's  no  for  naething 
neither. — Here  I  stood  on  this  very  spot,"  said  she,  drawing  herself  up  so 
as  not  to  lose  one  hair-breadth  of  her  uncommon  height,  and  stretching  out 
her  long  sinewy  arm  and  clenched  hand-~"  here  I  stood,  wlieu  I  tauld  tits 
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lasfc  Laird  o'  Ellancowan  what  was  coming  on  his  house ; — and  did  that  fa' 
to  the  ground?  Na — it  hit  even  ower  sairl  And  here,  where  I  brake  the 
wand  of  peaoe  ower  him— >here  I  stand  again— to  bid  Qod  bless  and  prosper 
the  just  heir  of  EUangowan  that  will  sune  be  brought  to  his  ain ;  and  th9 
best  laird  he  shall  be  that  EUangowan  has  seen  for  three  hundred  vears 
141  no  live  to  see  it,  maybe ;  but  there  will  be  mony  a  blytho  ee  see  it  though 
mine  be  closed.  And  now,  Abel  Sampson,  as  ever  ye  lo'ed  the  house  of 
EUangowan,  away  wi'  my  message  to  the  English  Colonel,  as  if  life  and 
death  were  upon  your  haste  V 

,  So  saying,  she  turned  suddenly  from  the  amaeed  Dominie,  and  regained 
with  swift  and  long  strides  the  shelter  of  the  wood  from  which  she  bad 
issued,  at  the  point  where  it  most  encroached  upon  the  common.    Slunpson 

Sised  after  her  for  a  moment  in  utter  astonishment,  and  then  obeyed  her 
rections,  hurrying  to  Woodboume  at  a  pace  very  unusual  for  him,  exclaim- 
ing three  times,  '*  Prodigious !  prodigious  I  pro-di*gi-ous  I" 
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C'jia]ittr  t||t  /ortti-ltotit^. 


II  li  Mt  Bad 

I  hare  ottered ;  bnng  me  to  tka 
And  I  the  matter  will  r»-word ;  which 
Would  gambol  team. 


As  Mr.  Sampson  crossed  the  haJl  with  a  bewildered  look*  Mrs.  Allen,  the 

food  housekeeper,  who,  with  the  reverent  attention  which  is  usually  ren- 
ered  to  the  clergy  in  Scotland,  was  on  the  watch  for  his  return,  sallied 
forth  to  meet  him — "  What's  this  o't  now,  Mr.  Sampson ;  this  is  waur  than 
ever  1 — ^ye'll  reallv  do  yourself  some  injury  wi'  these  lang  fasts — ^naething's 
sae  hurtful  to  the  stamach,  Mr.  Sampson;— if  ye  would  but  put  soma 
peppermint  draps  in  your  pocket,  or  let  Barnes  cut  je  a  sandwich." 

^  **  Avoid  thee  i"  quoth  the  Dominie,  his  mind  running  still  upon  his  inter* 
view  with  Meg  Merrilies,  and  making  for  the  dining-parlour. 

**  Na,  ye  needna  gaujg  in  there — the  cloth's  been  removed  an  hour  syne^ 
and  the  Colonel's  at  his  wine ;  but  just  step  into  my  room — I  have  a  nice 
steak  that  the  cook  vrill  do  in  a  moment." 

"  Exorciso  ie  /"  said  Sampson,  —  "  that  is,  I  have  dined." 

"  Dined  I  it's  impossible — wha  can  ye  hae  dined  wi',  you  that  gangs  out 
nae  gate  ?" 

"  With  Beelzebub,  I  believe,"  said  the  minister. 

"  Na,  then  he's  bewitched  for  certain,"  said  the  housekeeper,  letting  go 
her  hold ;  "  he's  bewitched,  or  he's  daft,  and  ony  way  the  Colonel  maun 
just  guide  him  his  ain  gate.  Wae's  me  1  Hech,  sirs !  It's  a  sair  thing  to 
see  learning  bring  folk  to  this  I" '  And  with  this  compassionate  ejaculation 
she  retreated  into  her  own  premises. 

The  object  of  her  commiseration  had  by  this  time  entered  the  dining- 
parlour,  where  his  appearance  gave  great  surprise.  He  was  nuid  up  to  the 
flhoulders,  and  the  natural  paleness  of  his  hue  was  twice  as  cadaverous  as 
usual,  through  terror,  fatigue,  and  perturbation  of  mind.  "  What  on  earth 
is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr.  Sampson  ?"  said  Mannering,  who  deserved  Miaa 
Bertram  looking  much  alarmed  for  her  simple  but  attached  frirnd. 

"  Exorcido,'^ — Haid  the  Dominie. 

"  How,  sir  ?"  replied  the  astonished  Colonel. 

**  I  erave  pardon,  honourable  sir  1  but  my  wits"— 
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**  Are  gone  a  wool-gatbenng,  I  think.  Praj,  Mr.  Sampson,  ooUaei  yoo^ 
ml(f  and  lot  me  know  the  meaning  of  all  this." 

Sampson  was  about  to  reply,  but  findine  his  Latin  formula  of  exorcism 
still  came  most  readily  to  his  tongne,  be  prudently  desisted  from  th« 
attempt,  and  put  the  scrap  of  paper  which  he  had  receixed  from  the  gipsj 
into  Hannering's  hand,  who  oroke  the  seal  and  read  it  with  sorpnse. 
**  This  seems  to  be  some^eet,"  he  said,  *'  and  a  very  dull  one.'' 

**  It  came  from  no  jesting  person,"  said  Mr.  Sampson. 

"  From  whom  then  did  it  come  V*  demanded  Mannering. 

The  Dominie,  who  often  displayed  some  delicacy  of  recollection  in  eases 
where  Miss  Bertram  had  an  interest,  remembered  the  painful  circumstances 
eonnected  with  Mej;  Merrilies,  looked  at  the  young  ladies,  and  remained 
silent.  "  We  will  join  you  at  the  tea-table  in  an  instant,  Julia,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  "  I  see  that  w.  Sampson  wishes  to  speak  to  me  alone. — ^And  now 
they  are  gone,  what,  in  Heayen's  name,  Mr.  Sampson,  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?" 

"  It  may  be  a  message  from  Ileayen,"  said  the  Dominie ;  "  but  it  came  by 
Beelzebub's  postmistress.  It  was  that  witch,  Meg  Merrilies,  who  should 
haye  been  burned  with  a  tar-barrel  tweuty  years  since,  for  a  harlot,  thie( 
witch,  and  gipsy."  "^ 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  she  7"  said  the  Colonel,  with  great  interest. 

"Sure,  honoured  sir?  Of  a  truth  she  is  one  not  to  be  forgotten  —  the 
like  o'  Meg  Merrilies  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  land." 

The  Colonel  paced  the  room  rapidly,  cogitating  with  himself.  ''  To  send 
out  to  apprehend  her — but  it  is  too  distant  to  send  to  Mac-Morlan,  and  Sir 
Robert  Hazlewood  is  a  pompous  coxcomb;  besides  the  chance  of  not 
finding  her  upon  the  spot,  or  that  the  humour  of  silence  that  seized  her 
before  may  again  return ;  —  no,  I  will  not,  to  saye  being  thought  a  fool, 
neglect  the  course  she  points  out.  Many  of  her  class  set  out  by  being 
impostors,  and  end  by  becoming  enthusiasts,  or  hold  a  kind  of  darkling 
conduct  between  both  lines,  unconscious  almost  when  they  are  cheating 
themselyes,  or  when  imposing  on  others.  Well,  my  course  is  a  plain  one 
at  any  rate ;  and  if  my  efforts  are  fruitless,  it  shall  not  be  owing  to  oyer^ 
jealousy  of  my  own  character  for  wisdom." 

With  this  he  rang  the  bell,  and  ordering  Barnes  into  his  priyato  sitting- 
room,  eaye  him  some  orders,  with  the  result  of  which  the  reader  may  be 
made  hereafter  acquainted.  We  must  now  take  up  another  adventure, 
which  is  also  to  be  woven  into  the  story  of  this  remarkable  day. 

Charles  Hazlewood  had  not  yentured  to  make  a  visit  at  Woodboume 
during  the  absence  of  the  Colonel.  Indeed  Mannering's  whole  behaviour 
had  impressed  upon  him  an  opinion  that  this  would  be  disagreeable ;  and 
such  was  the  ascendency  which  the  successful  soldier  and  accomplished 
gentleman  had  attained  over  the  young  man's  conduct,  that  in  no  respect 
would  he  have  ventured  to  offend  him.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in 
Colonel  Mannering's  general  conduct,  an  approbation  of  his  attachment  to 
Miss  Bertram.  But  taen  he  saw  still  more  plainly  the  impropriety  of  any 
attempt  at  a  private  correspondence,  of  which  his  parents  could  not  be 
supposed  to  approve,  and  he  respected  this  barrier  interposed  betwixt  them, 
both  on  Mannering's  account,  and  as  he  was  the  liberal  and  zealous  pro- 
tector of  Miss  Bertram.  '*  No,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  I  will  not  endanger 
the  comfort  of  my  Lucy's  present  retreat,  until  I  can  offer  her  a  home  of 
her  own." 

With  this  valorous  resolution,  whjch  he  maintained,  although  his  horse, 
from  constant  habit,  turned  his  head  down  the  avenue  of  Woodboume,  and 
although  he  himself  passed  the  lodge  twice  every  day,  Charles  Hazlowood 
withstood  a  strong  inclination  to  ride  down,  just  to  ask  how  the  younc 
ladies  were,  and  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  them  during  C!olonm 
Mannering's  absence.    But  on  the  second  occasion  he  felt  the  temptation 
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■0  serere,  that  he  resolTed  not  to  expose  himself  to  it  a  third  time ;  and, 
contenting  himself  with  sending  hopes  and  inqniries,  and  so  foitli,  to 
Woodboume,  he  resolved  to  make  a  visit  long  promised  to  a  family  at  some 
distance,  and  to  return  in  such  time  as  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  among 
Mannering's  visitors  who  should  congratulate  his  safe  arrival  from  his 
distant  and  hasardoos  expedition  to  Edinburgh.  Acoordingly,  he  made 
out  his  visit,  and  having  arranged  matters  so  as  to  be  informed  within  a 
few  hours  eSker  Colonel  Mannering  reached  home,  he  finally  resolved  to 
take  leave  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  the  intervening  time, 
with  the  intention  of  dining  at  Woodboume,  where  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  domesticated ;  and  wis  (for  he  thought  much  more  deeply  on  the 
subject  than  was  necessary)  would,  he  flattered  himself,  appear  a  simple^ 
natural,  and  easy  mode  of  conducting  himself. 

Fate,  however,  of  which  lovers  make  so  many  complaints,  was  in  this 
case  unfavourable  to  Charles  Hazlewood.  His  horse's  shoes  required  an 
alteration,  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  weather  having  decidmlly  com- 
menced. The  lady  of  the  house  where  he  was  a  visitor,  chose  to  indulge  in 
her  own  room  till  a  very  late  breakfast  hour.  His  friend  also  insisted  on 
showing  him  a  litter  of  puppies,  which  his  favourite  pointer  bitch  had 
produce  that  morning.  The  colours  had  occasioned  some  doubts  about  the 
paternity, — a  weighty  question  of  legitimacy,  to  the  decision  of  which 
Hazlewood's  opinion  was  called  in  as  arbiter  between  his  friend  and  his 
groom,  and  which  inferred  in  its  conseouences  which  of  the  litter  should 
be  drowned,  which  saved.  Besides,  the  Laird  himself  delayed  our  young 
lover's  departure  for  a  considerable  time,  endeavouring,  with  long  and 
superfluous  rhetoric,  to  insinuate  to  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,  through  the 
medium  of  his  son,  his  own  particular  ideas  respecting  the  line  of  a  medi- 
tated turnpike  road.  It  is  graatly  to  the  shame  of  our  young  lover's  appre- 
hension, that  after  the  tenth  reiterated  account  of  the  matter,  he  could  not 
see  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  proposed  road  passing  over  the 
Lang-hirst,  Winay-knowe,  the  Qoodhouse-park,  Hailziecron,  and  then  cross 
ing  Uie  river  at  Simon's  Pool,  and  so  by  the  road  to  Kippletringan — and  th 
less  eligible  line  pointed  out  by  the  English  surveyor,  which  would  go  clear 
through  the  main  enclosures  at  Hazlewood,  and  cut  within  a  mile,  or  nearly 
so,  of  the  house  itself,  destroying  the  privacy  and  pleasure,  as  his  informer 
contended,  of  the  grounds. 

In  short,  the  adviser  (whose  actual  interest  was  to  have  the  bridge  built 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  (arm  of  his  own)  failed  in  every  effort  to  attract 
young  Hazlewood's  attention,  until  he  mentioned  by  chance  that  the  pro- 
posed line  was  favoured  by  '*  that  fellow  Qlossin,"  who  pretended  to  take  a 
lead  in  the  county.  On  a  sudden,  young  Hazlewood  became  attentive  and 
interested ;  and  having  satisfied  hunself  which  was  the  line  that  Glossin 
patronised,  assured  his  friend  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  his  father  did  noi 
countenance  any  other  instead  of  that.  But  these  various  interruptionf 
consumed  the  morning.  Hazlewood  got  on  horseback  at  least  three  hours 
later  than  he  intended,  and,  cursing  fine  ladies,  pointers,  puppies,  and  turn- 
pike acts  of  parliament,  saw  himself  detained  beyond  the  time  when  he 
eould,  with  propriety,  intrude  upon  the  family  at  Woodboume. 

He  had  passed,  therefore,  the  turn  of  the  road  which  led  to  that  mansion, 
only  edified  by  the  distant  appearance  of  the  blue  smoke  curling  against 
tiie  pale  sky  of  the  winter  evening,  when  he  thought  he  beheld  the  Dominie 
taking  a  footpath  for  the  house  through  the  woods.  He  called  after  him, — 
but  in  vain  ;  for  that  honest  gentleman,  never  the  most  susceptible  of  extra- 
neous impressions,  had  just  that  moment  parted  from  Meg  Merrilies,  and 
iras  too  deeply  wrapped  up  in  pondering  upon  her  vaticinations,  to  make 
&ny  answer  to  Hazlewood's  calL  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  let  him  pre 
ceed  without  inouiry  after  the  health  of  the  ladies,  or  any  other  fishing 
qvestion,  to  whicn  he  might,  by  good  chance,  have  had  an  answer  returned 
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wnereiii  Hub  Bertram's  name  mi^ht  have  been  mentioned.  All  eanse  for 
haste  was  now  over, — and,  slackening  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  he 
permitted  the  animal  to  ascend  at  his  own  leisure  the  steep  sandy  track 
Itotween  two  high  banks,  which,  rising  to  a  oonsiderable  height,  com- 
manded, at  lengui,  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Uazlewood  was,  however,  so  &r  from  eagerly  looking  forward  to  this 
prospect,  though  it  had  the  recommendation  that  great  part  of  the  land  was 
nis  father's,  and  must  necessarily  be  his  own,  £at  his  head  still  turned 
backward  towards  the  chimneys  of  Woodboume,  although,  at  every  step  his 
horse  made,  the  difficulty^  of  emploving  his  eyes  in  that  direction  became 
greater.  From  the  reverie  in  wnich  he  was  sunk,  he  was  suddenly  roused 
by  a  voice  too  harsh  to  be  called  female,  jet  too  shrill  for  a  man : — '*  What's 
kept  you  on  the  road  sae  lang  f — ^maun  ither  do  vour  wark  V* 

He  looked  up ;  the  spokeswoman  was  very  tall,  had  a  voluminous  hand* 
kerchief  roUea  round  ner  head,  griezled  hair  flowing  in  elf-locks  from 
beneatii  it,  a  long  red  cloak,  and  a  staff  in  her  hand,  headed  with  a  sort  of 
spear-point— -it  was,  in  short,  Meg  Merrities.  Haslewood  had  never  seen 
this  remarkable  figure  before;  he  drew  up  his  reins  in  astonishment  at 
her  appearance,  and  made  a  full  stop.  "I  think,"  continued  she,  *'the^ 
that  hae  taen  interest  in  the  house  of  EUangowan  suld  sleep  nane  thu 
night ;  three  men  hae  been  seeking  ve,  and  vou  are  ^un  hame  to  sleep 
in  your  bed.  —  D'ye  think  if  the  lad-bairn  n's,  the  sister  will  do  weel  7 
Na,  na  I" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  good  woman,"  said  Haxlewood.    "  If  you  speak 

of  Miss ,  I  mean  any  of  the  late  EUangowan  family,  tell  me  what  I 

can  do  for  them." 

"  Of  the  late  EUangowan  family  I"  she  answered  with  great  vehemence — 
"  of  the  late  EUangowan  family  1  —  and  when  was  there  ever,  or  when  will 
there  ever  be,  a  family  of  EUangowan,  but  bearing  the  gallant  name  of 
the  bauld  Bertrams  ?" 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  good  woman  7" 

**  I  am  nae  good  woman  —  a'  the  countrv  kens  I  am  bad  enough,  and 
baith  they  and  I  may  be  sorry  enough  that  I  am  nae  better.  But  lean  do 
what  good  women  canna  and  daurna  do  —  I  can  do  what  would  freese  the 
blood  o'  them  that  is  bred  in  biggit  wa's  for  naething  but  to  bind  bairns' 
heads,  and  to  hap  them  in  the  cradle.  Hear  me !  The  guard's  drawn  off 
at  the  Customhouse  at  Portiinferry,  and  it's  brought  up  to  Hazlewood- 
House  bv  your  father's  orders,  because  he  thinks  his  house  is  to  be  attacked 
this  night  by  the  smugglers :  there's  naebody  means  to  touch  his  house ; 
he  has  gude  blood  and  gentle  blood  —  I  say  little  o'  him  for  himsell,  but 
there's  naebody  thiiAs  him  worth  meddling  wi'.  Send  the  horsemen  back 
to  their  post,  cannily  and  q^uietly — see  an  they  winna  hae  wark  the  night — 
ay  will  they — -the  guns  will  flash  and  the  swords  will  glitter  in  the  oraw 
moon." 

'*  Gk>od  God  I  what  do  you  mean  7"  said  young  Hazlewood ;  "  your  words 
and  manner  would  persuade  me  you  are  mad,  and  yet  there  is  a  strange 
oombination  in  what  you  say." 

''I  am  not  madl"  exclaimed  the  gipsy;  ''I  have  been  imprisoned  for 
mad  —  scoureed  for  mad  —  banished  for  mad  —  but  mad  I  am  not  Hear 
ye,  Chailos  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood :  d'ye  bear  malice  against  him  that 
wounded  you  7" 

"  No,  dame,  God  forbid  I  My  arm  is  quite  well,  and  I  have  always  said 
the  shot  was  discharged  by  accident.  I  should  be  glad  to  teU  the  young 
man  so  himself." 

"  Then  do  what  I  bid  ye,"  answered  Meg  Merrilies,  "  and  ve'll  do  him 
mair  pi de' than  ever  he  did  you  ill ;  for  if  he  was  left  to  his  ifl-wishern  he 
woulabo  a  bloody  corpse  ere  mom,  or  a  banished  man — But  there's  ane 
abune  a'. — Do  as  I  bid  you;  send  back  the  soldiers  to   Portanferry 
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There's  nae  mur  fear  o*  Hulewood-Hoose  than  there's  o'  GrufFelfelL'* 
And  she  yanished  with  her  nsnal  celerity  of  pace. 

It  would  seem  that  the  appearance  of  this  female,  and  the  mixture  of 
frenzy  and  enthusiasm  in  her  manner,  sddom  failed  to  produce  the  strong' 
est  impression  upon  thosi  whom  she  aodreseed.  Her  words,  though  wild, 
were  too  plain  and  intelligible  for  actual  madness,  and  yet  too  vehement 
and  extravagant  for  sober-minded  communication.  She  seemed  acting 
under  the  i^uenoe  of  an  imagination  rather  strongly  excited  than  de- 
ranged ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  palpably  the  difference,  in  such  cases,  is 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  auditor.  This  may  account  for  the  atten- 
tion with  which  her  strange  and  mysterious  hints  were  heard  and  acted 
"  upon.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  youn^  Haxlewood  was  stronely  impressed 
by  her  sudden  appearance  and  imperative  tone.  He  rode  to  Hazlewood  at 
a  brisk  pace.  It  had  been  dark  for  some  time  before  he  reached  the  house, 
and  on  his  arrival  there,  he  saw  a  confirmation  of  what  the  sibyl  had 
hinted. 

Thirty  dragoon  horses  stood  under  a  shed  near  the  offices,  with  their 
bridles  linkea  together ;  —  three  or  four  soldiers  attended  as  a  guard,  while 
others  stamped  up  and  down  with  their  long  broadswords  and  heavy  boots 
in  front  of  the  house.  Hazlewood  asked  a  non-commissioned  officer  "  from 
whence  they  came  ?" 

"  From  Portanferry." 

"  Had  they  left  any  guard  there  ?" 

"  No ;  —  they  had  b^n  drawn  off  by  order  of  Sir  Robert  Haslewood  for 
defence  of  his  house,  against  an  attack  which  was  threatened  by  the 
smugglers." 

Charles  Haslewood  instantly  went  in  quest  of  his  father,  and,  having  piud 
his  respects  to  him  upon  his  return,  requested  to  know  upon  what  account 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  a  military  escort.  Sir  Robert 
assured  his  son  in  reply,  "that  from  the  information,  intelligence,  and 
tidings,  which  had  been  communicated  to,  and  laid  before  him,  he  had  the 
deepest  reason  to  believe,  credit,  and  be  convinced,  that  a  riotous  assault 
would  that  night  be  attempted  and  perpetrated  against  Hazlcwood-House, 
by  a  set  of  smugglers,  gipsies,  and  ouer  desperadoes." 

**  And  what,  my  dear  sir,"  said  his  son,  **  should  direct  the  fury  of  such 
(iSfsons  against  ours  rather  than  any  other  house  in  the  country  V 

"  I  should  rather  think,  suppose,  and  be  of  opinion,  sir,"  answered  Sir 
Robert,  "with  deference  to  your  wisdom  and  experience,  that  on  these 
occssions  and  times,  the  vengeance  of  such  persons  is  directed  or  levelled 
against  the  most  important  and  distinguished  in  point  of  rank,  talent,  birth, 
and  situation,  who  have  checked,  intenered  with,  and  discountenanced  their 
unlawful  and  illegal  and  criminal  actions  or  deeds." 

Youns  Hazlewood,  who  knew  his  father's  foible,  answered,  "that  the 
cause  of  his  surprise  did  not  lie  where  Sir  Robert  apprehended,  but  that 
he  only  wonderea  they  should  think  of  attacking  a  house  where  Uiere  were 
BO  many  servants,  and  where  a  signal  to  the  neighbouring  tenants  could 
flail  in  such  strong  assistance ;"  and  added,  "  that  he  doubted  much  whether 
the  reputstion  of  the  family  would  not  in  some  degree  suffer  from  calling 
soldiers  from  their  duty  at  the  Custom-house  to  protect  them,  as  if  they 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  themselves  upon  any  ordinary  occa- 
sion." He  even  hinted,  "  that  in  case  their  house's  enemies  should  observe 
that  this  precaution  had  been  taken  unnecessarily,  there  would  be  no  en() 
of  their  s:%rcasm8." 

Sir  Robert  Haslewood  vras  rather  puzzled  at  this  intimation ;  for,  like 
mcst  dull  men,  he  heartily  hated  and  feared  ridicule.  'He  gathered  hin> 
si*lf  up,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  pompous  embarrassment,  as  if  he  wished 
to  be  thought  to  despise  the  opinion  of  the  public,  which  in  reality  b« 
dreaded. 

Vol.  L  — 34  2ir 
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**  I  really  shonid  have  thought,"  he  said,  "  that  the  injury  whicJi  had 
already  been  aimed  at  my  house  in  your  person,  being  the  next  heir  and 
representative  of  the  Uazlewood  family,  failing  me — I  should  have  .though! 
and  believed,  I  say,  that  this  would  have  justi&d  me  sufficiently  in  the  eyes 
of  the  most  respectable  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  for  taking  suob 
precautions  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  and  impede  a  repetition  ol  oui 

i»ge." 

"  Really,  sir,''  said  Charles,  **  I  must  remind  you  of  what  I  have  often 
■aid  before,  that  I  am  ^sitive  the  discharge  of  the  piece  was  accidentaL'' 

''Sir,  it  was  not  accidental,"  said  his  father,  angrily ;  —  " but  jou  will 
be  wiser  than  your  elders." 

**  Really,  sir/'  replied  Haslewood,  "  in  what  so  intimatt^ly  concerns  mj - 
•elf" 

'*  Sir,  it  does  not  concern  you  but  in  a  very  secondary  degree —  that  iSy 
it  does  not  concern  you,  as  a  giddy  young  &llow,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
oontradicting  his  father ;  but  it  concerns  the  country,  sir ;  and  the  county, 
nr;  and  the  public,  sir;  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  tha 
interest  of  the  Uazlewood  family,  sir,  is  committed,  and  interested,  and  pot 
in  peril,  in,  bjr,  and  through  you,  sir.  And  the  fellow  is  in  safe  custody, 
ana  Mr.  Glossin  thinks" 

"Mr.  Glossin,  sir?" 

'*  Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman  who  has  purchased  EUangowan — ^you  know  who 
I  mean,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  young  roan ;  "  but  I  should  hardly  have  ex- 
pected  to  hear  you  quote  such  authority.  Why,  this  fellow  —  all  the  world 
knows  him  to  be  sordid,  mean,  tricking ;  and  I  suspect  him  to  be  worse. 
And  you  yourself,  my  dear  sir,  when  did  you  call  such  a  person  a  gentle- 
man m  your  life  before  ?" 

.  "  Why,  Charles,  I  did  not  mean  gentleman  in  the  precise  sense  and  mean* 
ing,  and  restricted  and  proper  use,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  phrase  ought 
legitimately  to  be  confined ;  but  I  meant  to  use  it  relatively,  as  marking 
something  of  that  state  to  which  he  has  elevated  and  raised  himself — at 
designing,  in  short,  a  decent  and  wealthy  and  estimable  sort  of  a  person." 

'*  Allow  me  to  ask,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  if  it  was  by  this  man's  orders 
that  the  guard  was  drawn  from  Portanferry  7" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Baronet,  '*  I  do  apprehend  that  Mr.  Glossin  would  not 
presume  to  give  orders,  or  even  an  opinion,  unless  asked,  in  a  matter  in 
which  Hazlewood-House  and  the  House  of  Ilazlewood  —  meaning  by  the 
one  this  mansion-house  of  my  family,  and  by  the  other,  typically,  met»* 

Shorically,  and  parabolically,  the  family  itself — I  say,  then,  where  the 
louse  of  Haslewood,  or  Hazlewood-House,  was  so  immediately  concerned." 

"I  presume,  however,  sir,"  said  the  son,  "this  Glossin  approved  of  the 
proposal  ?" 

'*  Sir,"  replied  his  father,  "  I  thought  it  decent  and  right  and  propter  to 
consult  him  as  the  nearest  magistrate,  as  soon  as  report  of  the  intended 
outrage  reached  my  ears;  and  although  he  declined,  out  of  deference  nnd 
reipc'vst,  as  became  our  relative  situations,  to  concur  in  the  order,  yet  he  did 
entin  ly  approve  of  my  arrangement." 

At  this  moment  a  horse's  feet  were  heard  coming  very  fast  up  the  avenue. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  presented  himself. 
— "  I  am  under  great  concern  to  intrude.  Sir  Robert,  but" 

"Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Mac-Morlan,"  said  Sir  Robert,  with  a  gracious 
flourish  of  welcome ;  ''  this  is  no  intrusion,  sir ;  —  for  your  situation  as 
Sheriff-substitute  calling  upon  you  to  attend  to  the  peace  of  the  county, 
(and  you,  doubtless,  feeling  yourself  particularly  called  upon  to  protect 
tiaile wood-House,)  you  have  an  acknowledged,  and  admitted,  and  uode- 
niable  right,  sir,  to  enter  the  house  of  the  fint  gentleman  in  SootJand, 
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oninvited — always  prestoning  joa  to  be  called  there  by  the  duty  of  yoor 
office." 

"  It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  my  office,''  said  Mao-Morlan,  who  waited  with 
impatience  an  opportunity  to  speak,  "  that  makes  me  an  intruder." 

**  No  intrusion  I"  reiterated  tne  Baronet,  gracefully  waving  his  hand. 

"  But  permit  me  to  say,  Sir  Robert,"  said  the  Sheriff-substitute,  '*  I  do 
not  come  with  the  purpose  of  remaining  here,  but  to  recall  these  soldiefs 
to  Portanferry,  and  to  assure  you  that  1  will  answer  for  the  safety  of  your 
house." 

**To  withdraw  the  guard  from  Hazlewood-House !"  exclaimed  the  pio* 
prietor  in  mingled  displeasure  and  surprise ;  "  and  yoa  will  be  answerable 
tor  it  1  And  pray,  who  are  you,  sir,  that  I  should  take  your  security,  and 
caution,  and  pledge,  official  or  personal,  for  the  safety  of  Hazlewood- 
House  ?  —  I  think,  sir,  and  believe,  sir,  and  am  of  opinion,  sir,  that  if  any 
one  of  these  family  pictures  were  deranged,  or  destroyed,  or  injured,  ;t 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  make  up  the  loss  upon  the  guarantee  which  you 
BO  obligingly  offer  me." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it,  Sir  Robert,"  answered  the  down- 
right Mao-Morlan ;  "  but  I  |)re8ume  I  may  escape  the  pain  of  feeling  my 
oo*:^duct  the  cause  of  such  irreparable  loss,  as  I  can  assure  you  there  wiu 
tie  no  attempt  upon  Hazlewood-House  whatever,  and  I  have  received  infor- 
mation which  induces  me  to  suspect  that  the  rumour  was  put  afloat  merely 
in  order  to  occasion  the  removal  of  the  soldiers  from  Portanferry.  And 
Under  this  strong  belief  and  conviction,  I  must  exert  my  authority  as  sheriff 
and  chief  magistrate  of  police,  to  order  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  them, 
back  again.  I  regret  much,  that  by  my  accidentel  absence  a  eood  deal  of 
delay  has  already  taken  place,  and  we  shall  not  now  reach  Portanferry 
until  it  is  late." 

As  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  was  the  superior  magistrate,  and  expressed  himself 
peremptory  in  the  purpose  of  acting  as  such,  the  Baronet,  though  highly 
offended,  could  only  say,  "  Verv  well,  sir,  it  is  very  well.  Nay,  sir,  take 
them  all  with  you  —  I  am  far  from  desiring  any  to  be  left  here,  sir.  We, 
air,  can  protect  ourselves,  sir.  But  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  observe, 
sir,  that  yon  are  acting  on  your  own  proper  risk,  sir,  andperil,  sir,  and  re- 
8ponsibilit;|r>  sir,  if  anything  shall  happen  or  befall  to  Hazlewood-Uouse, 
sir,  or  the  inhabitants,  sir,  or  to  the  furniture  and  painting,  sir." 

^  I  am  acting  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  information,  Sir  Robert," 
said  Mac-Morlan,  "  and  I  must  pray  en  you  to  believe  so,  and  to  pardon  me 
•4M!ordingly.  I  beg  you  to  observe  it  is  no  time  for  ceremony — it  is  already 
Tory  late." 

But  Sir  Robert,  without  dcignine  to  listen  to  his  apologies,  immediat'oly 
employed  himself  with  much  parade  in  arming  and  arraying  his  domestics. 
Charles  Hazlewood  longed  to  accompany  the  military,  whicn  were  about  to 
depart  for  Portanferry,  and  which  were  now  drawn  up  and  mounted  by 
direction,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Mao-Morlan,  as  the  civil  magis- 
trate. But  it  would  have  given  just  pain  and  offence  to  his  father  to  have 
left  him  at  a  moment  when  lie  conceived  himself  and  his  mansion-house  in 
danger.  Young  Hazlewood  therefore  gazed  from  a  window  with  suppressed 
regret  and  displeasure,  until  he  heard  the  officer  give  the  word  of  command, 
"  From  the  right  to  the  front,  by  files,  m-a-rch.  Leading  file,  to  the  right 
wheel  —  Trot."  — The  whole  party  of  soldiers  then  getting  into  a  sharp 
and  uniform  pace,  were  soon  lost  among  the  trees,  and  the  noise  of  the  hoou 
died  speedily  away  in  the  distance. 
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Old  Bou>tt  BAUJkS. 

Wi  return  to  Portanferry,  and  to  Bertram  and  his  honest-hearled  friondi 
whom  we  lefl  most  innocent  inhabitants  of  a  place  bailt  for  the  giultj.  T]m 
slumbers  of  the  farmer  were  as  sound  as  it  was  possible. 

But  Bertram's  first  heavy  sleep  passed  away  long  before  midnight,  nir 
could  he  again  recover  that  state  of  oblivion.  Added  to  the  uncertain  and 
uncomfortable  state  of  his  mind,  his  body  felt  feverish  and  oppressed.  This 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  close  and  confined  air  of  the  small  apartment  in 
which  they  slept.  After  enduring  for  some  time  the  broiling  and  suffocating 
feeling  attendant  upon  such  an  atmosphere,  he  rose  to  endeavour  to  open 
the  window  of  the  apartment,  and  thus  to  procure  a  change  of  air.  Alas! 
the  first  trial  reminded  him  that  he  was  in  jail,  and  that  the  buildinj^  being 
contrived  for  security,  not  comfort,  the  means  of  procuring  fresh  aur  were 
not  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 

Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  stood  by  the  unmanageable  window  for 
some  time.  Little  Wasp,  though  oppressed  with  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
on  the  preceding  day,  crept  out  of  oed  after  his  master,  and  stood  by  him 
rubbing  his  shaggy  coat  against  his  legs,  and  expressing,  by  a  murmuring 
sound,  the  delight  which  he  felt  at  being  restored  to  him.  Thus  accompa- 
nied, and  waiting  until  the  feverish  feeling  which  at  present  agitated  nis 
blood  should  subside  into  a  desire  for  warmth  and  slumber,  Bertram  re- 
mained for  some  time  looking  out  upon  the  sea. 

The  tide  was  now  nearly  full,  and  dashed  hoarse  and  near,  below  the  base 
of  the  building.  Now  and  then  a  large  wave  reached  even  the  barrier  or 
bulwark  which  defended  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  was  flung  upon 
it  with  greater  force  and  noise  than  those  which  only  broke  upon  the  sand. 
Far  in  the  distance,  under  the  indistinct  light  of  a  hazy  and  often  over- 
clouded moon,  the  ocean  rolled  its  multitudinous  complication  of  waves, 
crossing,  bursting,  and  mingling  with  each  other. 

**  A  wild  and  dim  spectacle,''  said  Bertram  to  himself,  "  like  those  cross- 
ing tides  of  fate  whicn  have  tossed  me  about  the  world  from  my  infancy 
upwards  I  When  will  this  uncertainty  cease,  and  how  soon  shall  I  be  per- 
mitted to  look  out  for  a  tranquil  home,  where  I  may  cultivate  in  quiet,  and 
without  dread  and  perplexity,  those  arts  of  peace  from  which  my  cares 
have  been  hitherto  so  forcibly  diverted  ?  The  ear  of  Fancy,  it  is  said,  can 
discover  the  voice  of  sea-nymphs  and  tritons  amid  the  bursting  murmurs 
of  the  ocean ;  would  that  I  could  do  so,  and  that  some  siren  or  Proteus 
would  arise  from  these  billows,  to  unriddle  for  me  the  strange  mase  of  fate 
in  which  I  am  so  deeply  entangled  I  —  Happy  friend  I"  he  said,  looking  at 
the  bed  where  Dinmont  had  deposited  his  bulkjr  person,  ''thy  cares  are 
oonfined  to  the  narrow  round  of  a  healthy  and  thriving  occupation  I  —  Uiou 
canst  lajr  them  aside  at  pleasure,  and  enjoy  the  deep  repose  of  body  and 
mind  which  wholesome  laoour  has  prepared  for  thee  I 

At  this  moment  his  reflections  were  broken  by  little  W  asp,  who,  attempfc^ 
fng  to  spring  up  against  the  window,  began  to  velp  and  bark  most  furiously. 
The  sounds  reached  Dinmont's  ears,  but  vnthout  dissipating  the  illusion 
which  had  transported  him  from  this  wretched  apartment  to  the  free  air  of 
Uis  own  green  hills.  "Hoy,  Yarrow,  man! — far  yaud  —  far  yaudi"  he 
routt<ered  between  his  teeth,  imagining,  doubtless,  that  he  was  calling  to 
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his  toheep-doft,  and  hounding  him  in  shepherds'  phrase  against  some  in* 
troders  on  the  grasing.  The  continued  barking;  of  the  terrier  within  waa* 
answered  bj  the  angry  challenge  of  the  mastiff  in  the  courtryard,  which 
had  fur  a  long  time  l^en  silent,  excepting  only  an  occasional  short  and  deep 
note,  uttered  when  the  moon  shone  suddenly  from  among  the  clouds.  Now, 
his  clamour  was  continued  and  furious,  and  seemed  to  be  excited  by  some 
disturbance  distinct  from  the  barking  of  Wasp,  which  had  first  given  him 
the  alarm,  and  which,  with  much  trouble,  his  master  had  contrived  to  still 
into  an  angry  note  of  low  growling. 

At  last  fiertEam,  whose  attention  was  now  fallr  awakened,  oonceiv(  d  that 
he  saw  a  boat  upon  the  sea,  and  heard  in  good  earnest  the  sound  of  oars 
and  of  human  voices  mingling  with  the  daw  of  the  billows.  "  Some  b&> 
nighted  fishermen,"  he  thought,  "  or  perhaps  some  of  the  desperate  traders 
from  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  are  very  harcTy,  however,  to  approach  so  near 
to  the  Custom-house,  where  there  must  be  sentinels.  It  is  a  large  boat,  liko 
a  long-boat,  and  full  of  people ;  perhaps  it  belongs  to  the  revenue  service." 
Bertram  was  confirmed  in  this  last  opinion,  bv  obMrving  that  the  boat  made 
for  a  little  quay  which  ran  into  the  sea  behind  the  Custom-house,  and,  jump- 
ing ashore  one  after  another,  the  crew,  to  the  number  of  twenty  hands, 
flided  secretly  up  a  small  lane  which  divided  the  Custom-house  from  the 
(ridewell,  and  disappeared  from  his  sight,  leaving  only  two  persons  to  take 
care  of  the  boat. 

The  dash  of  these  men's  oars  at  first,  and  latterly  the  suppressed  sounds 
of  their  voices,  had  excited  the  wrath  of  the  wakefhl  sentinel  in  the  court- 
yard, who  now  exalted  his  deep  voice  into  such  a  horrid  and  continuous 
din,  that  it  awakened  his  brute  master,  as  savage  a  ban-dog  as  himself. 
Uis  cry  from  the  window,  of  **How  now,  Tearum,  what's  the  matter,  sir? 
— Klown,  d — ^n  ye  I  down  I"  produced  no  abatement  of  Tearum's  vociferation, 
which  in  part  prevented  his  master  from  hearing  the  sounds  of  alarm  which 
his  ferocious  vigilance  was  in  the  act  of  challenging.  But  the  mate  of  the 
two-legged  Cerberus  was  gifted  with  sharper  ears  than  her  husband.  She 
also  was  now  at  the  window — **  B— t  ye,  gae  down  and  let  loose  the  dog," 
she  said ;  '*  they're  sporting  the  doer  of  the  Custom-house,  and  the  auld  sap 
at  Ilaslewood-iiouse  has  ordered  off  the  guard.  But  ye  hae  nae  mair  heart 
than  a  cat"  And  down  the  amaxon  sallied  to  pern>rm  the  task  herself, 
while  her  helpmate,  more  jealous  of  insurrection  within  doors,  than  of 
storm  from  without,  went  from  cell  to  cell  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  of 
each  were  carefully  secured. 

These  latter  sounds,  with  which  we  have  made  the  reader  acquunted, 
had  their  origin  in  front  of  the  house,  and  were  consequently  imperfectly 
heard  by  Bertram,  whose  apartment,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  looked 
from  the  back  part  of  the  building  upon  the  sea.  He  heard,  however,  a  stir 
and  tumult  in  the  house,  which  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  stem  seclu- 
sion of  a  prison  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and,  connecting  them  with  the 
arrival  of  an  armed  boat  at  that  dead  hour,  could  not  but  suppose  that 
something  extraordinary  was  about  to  take  place.  In  this  belief  he  shook 
Dinmont  by  the  shoulder — "Eh! — Ay! — On!— Ailie,  woman,  it's  no  time 
to  get  up  yet,"  groaned  the  sleeping  man  of  the  mountains.  More  roughly 
shaken,  nowever,  he  gathered  himself  up,  shook  his  ears,  and  asked,  "  In 
the  name  of  Providence,  what's  the  matter?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  you,"  replied  Bertram ;  "but  either  the  place  is  on  fire, 
or  somo  extraordinary  thing  is  about  to  happen.  Are  you  not  sensible  of 
a  smell  of  fire?  Do  you  not  hear  what  a  noise  there  is  of  clashing  doors 
within  the  house,  anctof  hoarse  voices,  murmurs,  and  distant  shouts  on  the 
'/atside?  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  something  very  extraordinary  has  taken 
piaco.— Get  up,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  and  let  us  be  on  our  guard.'-' 

Dinmont  rose  at  the  idea  of  danger,  as  intrepid  and  undismayed  as  any 
ii  his  ancestors  when  the  beacon-light  was  kindled.    "  Od,  Captain,  this  is 
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•  qaeer  place ! — they  winna  let  je  out  in  the  day,  and  they  winna  let  y% 
sleep  in  the  night.  i>eil,  but  it  wad  break  my  heart  in  a  fortnight.  Bal^ 
Lorasake,  what  a  racket  they're  making  now  I  —  Od,  I  wish  we  nad  some 
light.  —  Wapp  —  Wasp,  whisht,  hinny — whisht,  my  bonnie  man,  and  let;'* 
hear  what  they're  doing. — Deil's  in  ye,  will  ye  whisnt?" 

They  sought  in  vain  among  the  embers  the  means  of  lighting  their  candlr 
and  the  noise  without  still  continued.    Dinmont  in  his  turn  had  recourse  to 
the  window »- "  Lordsake,  Captain  1  come  here.    Od,  they  hae  broken  the 
Custom-house  I" 

Bertram  hastened  to  the  window,  and  plainly  saw  a  miscellaneous  crowd 
of  smugglers,  and  blackguards  of  tlifferent  descriptions,  some  carrying 
lighted  torches,  oUiers  bearing  packages  and  barrels  down  the  lane  to  the 
boat  that  was  Wing  at  the  quay,  to  which  two  or  three  other  fisher-boats 
were  now  brought  round.  Tney  were  loadine  each  of  these  in  their  turn, 
and  one  or  two  had  alr^uly  put  off  to  seawara.  **  This  speaks  for  itself," 
said  Bertram ;  "  but  I  fear  something  worse  has  happened.  Do  you  per- 
ceive a  strong  smell  of  smoke,  or  is  it  my  fancy  7" 

" Fancy  ?"- answered  Dinmont — "there's  a  reek  like  a  killogie.  Od,  if 
they  bum  the  Custom-house,  it  will  catch  here,  and  we'll  lunt  like  a  tar- 
barrel  a'  thegither. — £h  I  it  wad  be  fearsome  to  be  burnt  alive  for  naething, 
like  ai4  if  ane  had  been  a  warlock ! — Mao-Guffog,  hear  ye  \" — ^roaring  at  the 
top  of  his  voice ; — "  an  ye  wad  ever  hae  a  haili  bane  in  your  skin,  let's  out^ 
man  I  let's  out  I" 

The  fire  began  now  to  rise  high,  and  thick  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  past 
the  window  at  which  Bertram  and  Dinmont  were  stationed.  Sometimes,  as 
the  wind  pleased,  the  dim  shroud  of  vapour  hid  everything  from  their  sight; 
sometimes,  a  red  glare  illuminated  botn  land  and  sea,  and  shone  full  on  the 
stern  and  fierce  figures,  who,  wild  with  ferocious  activity,  were  engaged  in 
loading  the  boats.  The  fire  was  at  length  triumphant,  and  spouted  in  jets 
of  flame  out  at  each  window  of  the  burning  building,  while  nuge  flakes  of 
flaming  materials  came  driving  on  the  wind  against  the  adjoining  prison, 
and  rolling  a  dark  canopy  of  smoke  over  all  the  neighbourhood.  The  shouts 
of  a  furious  mob  resounaed  far  and  wide ;  for  the  smugglers,  in  their  triumph, 
were  joined  by  all  the  rabble  of  the  little  town  and  neighbourhood,  now 
aroused,  and  in  complete  agitation,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour;— some  from  interest  in  the  free  trade,  and  most  from  the  general  love 
of  mischief  and  tumult,  natural  to  a  vulgar  populace. 

Bertram  beean  to  be  seriously  anxious  for  their  fate.  There  was  no  stir 
m  the  house ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  jailor  had  deserted  his  charge,  and  left  the 
prison  with  its  wretched  inhabitants  to  the  mercy  of  the  conflagration  which 
was  sprotiding  towards  them.  In  the  meantime  a  new  and  fierce  attack 
was  heard  upon  the  outer  gate  of  the  Correction-house,  which,  battered  with 
sledge-hammers  and  crows,  was  soon  forced.  The  keeper,  as  great  a  coward 
as  a  bully,  with  his  more  ferocious  wife,  had  fled ;  their  servants  readily 
surrendered  the  keys.  The  liberated  prisoners,  celebrating  their  deliver- 
ance with  the  wildest  yells  of  joy,  mingled  among  the  mob  which  had 
given  them  freedom. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  ensued,  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
smugglers  hurried  to  the  apartment  of  Bertram  with  lighted  torches,  and 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  pistols.—"  Der  deyvil,"  said  uie  leader,  "  here's 
our  mark !"  and  two  of  them  seized  on  Bertram ;  but  one  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "  Make  no  resistance  till  you  are  in  the  street."  The  same  individual 
found  an  instant  to  say  to  Dinmont—"  Follow  your  friend,  and  help  when 
you  see  the  time  come." 

In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  Dinmont  obeyed  and  followed  <ilose.  The 
two  smugglers  drag^;ed  Bertram  along  the  passage,  down  stairs,  throuj^ 
the  court-yard,  now  illuminated  by  the  glare  of  fire,  and  i.ito  tho  narrow 
street  to  which  the  gate  opened,  where,  in  th«)  confusion,  the  gang  wert 
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fMoessarily  iii  8i>me  degree  separated  from  each  other.  A.  rapid  noide,  a^ 
of  a  body  of  horse  advancing,  seemed  to  add  to  the  disturbance.  "  Hage* 
and  wetter!  what  is  that?"  said  the  leader;  *'keep  together,  kinder^ook 
to  the  prisoner."  But  in  spite  of  his  charge,  the  two  who  held  Bertram 
were  the  last  of  the  party. 

The  sounds  and  siens  of  violence  were  heard  in  front.  The  press  became 
furiously  agitated,  .wnile  some  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  others  tc 
e8<}ape;  ftbots  were  fired,  and  the  glittering  broadswords  of  the  dragoons 
began  to  appear  flashing  above  the  heads  of  the  rioters.  "  Now,"  said  the 
warning  whisper  of  the  man  who  held  Bertram's  left  arm,  the  same  who 
had  spoken  before,  "  shake  off  that  fellow,  and  follow  me." 

Bertram,  exerting  his  strength  suddenly  and  effectually,  easily  burst  from 
the  grasp  of  the  man  who  held  his  collar  on  the  rieht  side.  The  fellow 
attempted  to  draw  a  pistol,  but  was  prostrated  by  a  blow  of  Dinmont's  fisti 
which  an  ox  could  tiardly  have  received  without  the  same  humiliation. 
"  Follow  me  (juick,"  said  the  friendly  partisan,  and  dived  through  a  very 
naiTOw  and  dirty  lane  which  led  from  tne  main  street 

No  pursuit  took  place.  The  attention  of  the  smugglers  had  been  other- 
wise and  very  disagreeablv  engaged  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mao- 
Morlan  and  the  party  of  horse.  The  loud  manly  voice  of  the  provincial 
magistrate  was  heard  proclaiming  the  riot  act,  and  charging  **  all  those 
unlawfully  assembled,  to  disperse  at  their  own  proper  perU."  This  inter- 
ruption would  indeed  have  happened  in  time  sufficient  to  have  prevented 
the  attempt,  had  not  the  magistrate  received  upon  the  road  some  false  infoi^ 
mation,  which  led  him  to  tlnnk  that  the  smugglers  were  to  land  at  the  Bay 
of  Eliangowan.  Nearly  two  hours  were  lost  in  consequence  of  this  false 
intelligence,  which  it  may  be  no  lack  of  charity  to  suppose  that  Glossin,  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  that  night's  daring  attempt,  had  contrived 
to  throw  in  Mac-Morlan's  way,  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
soldiers  had  left  Haslewood-House,  which  would  soon  reach  an  ear  so 
anxious  as  his. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bertram  followed  his  guide,  and  was  in  his  turn 
followed  b^  Dinmont.  The  shouts  of  the  mob,  the  trampling  of  the  horses, 
the  dropping  piitol-shots,  sunk  more  and  more  faintly  upon  their  ears; 
when  at  the  en<l  cf  the  dark  lane  they  found  a  post-chaise  with  four  horses. 
'*  Are  you  here,  in  Grod's  name?"  said  the  guide  to  the  postilion  who  drove 
the  leaders. 

"Ay,  troth  am  I,''  answered  Jock  Jaboe,  "and  I  wish  I  were  ony  gate 
else." 

"  Open  the  carriage,  then— You,  genUemen,  get  into  it ;— in  a  short  time 
you'll  be  in  a  place  of  safety — and"  (to  Bertram)  "  remember  your  promise 
to  the  gipsy  wife  1" 

Bertram,  resolving  to  be  passive  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  had  just 
rendered  him  such  a  distinguished  piece  of  service,  got  into  the  chaise  as 
directed.  Dinmont  followed ;  Wasp,  who  had  kept  close  by  them,  sprung 
in  at  the  same  time,  and  the  carriage  drove  off  very  fast.  "  Have  a  care  <? 
me,"  said  Dinmont.  "hut  this  is  the  queerest  thing  yet! — Od,  I  trust  they'll 
no  coup  us— «nd  then  what's  to  come  o'  Dumple  1  i  would  rather  be  on  his 
back  than  in  the  Dcuke's  coach,  God  bless  him." 

Bertram  observed,  that  the^  could  not  go  at  that  rapid  rate  to  any  very 
great  distance  without  changing  horses,  and  that  they  might  insist  upon 
remaining  till  dav-light  at  the  first  inn  they  stopped  at,  or  at  least  upon 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  and  termination  of  their  journey, 
and  Mr.  Dinmont  might  there  give  directions  about  his  faithful  horse,  which 
would  probably  be  safe  at  the  stables  where  he  had  left  him. — "  Aweel, 
aweel,  e'en  sae  be  it  for  Dandie. — Od,  if  we  were  ance  out  o'  this  trindling 
kist  o'  a  thing,  I  am  thinking  thev  wad  find  it  hard  work  to  gar  us  gang  uny 
gp^te  but  where  wc  liked  oursells. 
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Whil«  Im  thas  spoke,  the  carriage  making  a  sudden  tarn,  shoved  Ulca^ 
through  the  left  window,  the  Tillage  at  some  distance,  still  widely  beaconed 
Uj  the  fire,  which,  having  reached  a  storehouse  wherein  spirits  were  depcH 
»tted,  now  rose  high  into  the  air,  a  wavering  column  of  brilhant  light.  Tnej 
had  not  long  time  to  admire  this  spectacle,  for  another  turn  of  the  road  cai^ 
ried  them  into  a  close  lane  between  plantations,  through  which  the  chaise 
prooeeded  in  pearly  total  darkness,  but  with  unabated  speed. 
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C|ia)ittr  tilt  /orti{-3ltiit|r. 

The  nlirht  dnve  on  wi*  nofi  and  elattor. 
And  aje  th*  al«  ww  growing  better. 

Tam  o^Sbakiol 

Wi  must  now  return  to  Woodboume,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  we 
left  just  after  the  Colonel  had  given  some  directions  to  his  confidential  ser* 
▼anc  When  he  returned,  his  absence  of  mind,  and  an  unusual  expression 
of  thought  and  anxiety  upon  his  features,  struck  the  ladies  whom  he  joined 
in  tlie  drawing-room.  Mannering  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  questioned, 
even  by  those  whom  he  most  loved,  upon  the  cause  of  the  mental  agitation 
which  these  signs  expressed.    The  hour  of  tea  arrived,  and  the  party  were 

Sartakin^  of  that  retreshment  in  silence,  when  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
oor,  and  the  bell  announced  the  arrival  of  a  visitor.  *'  Surely,"  said  Ma» 
nering,  **  it  is  too  soon  by  some  hours." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  when  Barnes,  opening  the  door  of  the  saloon, 
announced  Mr.  Pleydell.  In  marched  the  lawver,  whose  well-brushed  black 
coat,  and  well-powdered  wig,  together  with  his  point  ruffles,  brown  silk 
stockings,  hiehiy  varnished  shoes,  and  gold  buckles,  exhibited  the  pains 
which  uie  old  gentleman  had  taken  to  prepare  his  person  for  the  Isidies' 
societv.  He  was  welcomed  by  Mannering  with  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand 
~-'*  The  very  man  I  wished  to  see  at  this  moment  I" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  counsellor,  "  I  told  vou  I  would  take  the  first  opportuni^; 
so  I  have  ventured  to  leave  the  Court  for  a  week  in  session  time— no  common 
sacrifice — but  I  had  a  notion  I  could  be  useful,  and  I  was  to  attond  a  proof 
here  about  the  same  time.  But  will  you  not  introduce  me  to  the  young 
ladies? — Ah  I  there  is  one  I  should  have  known  at  once,  from  her  family 
likeness  1  Miss  Lucy  Bertram,  my  love,  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you." — ^And 
he  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
to  which  Lucy  submitted  in  blushing  resignation. 

'*  On  n*arrke  pcLS  dans  un  si  beau  ckemin^"  continued  the  gay  old  gentle 
man,  and,  as  the  Colonel  presented  him  to  Julia,  took  the  same  liberty  with 
that  fair  lady's  cheek.  Julia  laughed,  coloured,  and  disftn^aeed  herself.  '*  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  the  lawver,  with  a  bow  which  was  not  at  all 
professionally  awkward ; — *'  age  and  old  fashions  give  privileges,  and  I  can 
nardly  say  whether  I  am  most  sorr^  just  now  at  being  too  well  entitled  to 
claim  them  at  all,  or  happy  in  having  such  an  opportunity  to  exercise  them 
■o  acreeably." 

''Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Miss  Mannering,  laughing,  "if  you  make 
such  flattering  apologies,  we  shall  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  can  admit 
you  to  shelter  yourself  under  vour  alleged  qualifications." 

**I  can  assure  you,  Julia,"  said  the  Colonel,  "you  are  perfect! v  right; 
my  friend  the  counsellor  is  a  dangerous  person ;  the  last  tune  I  nad  tba 

Eleasure  of  seeing  him,  he  was  close  tod  with  a  fair  lady,  who  had  gramed 
im  a  Uie-U'tHe  at  eight  in  tlie  morning." 
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**  Ay,  but,  Colonel,"  said  the  counsellor,  '*  jou  should  add,  I  was  mors 
faadebted  to  my  chocolate  than  my  charms  fur  so  distinj^uished  a  favour, 
firom  a  person  of  such  propriety  of  demeanour  as  Mrs.  Rebecca." 

"Ana  that  Bh<mld  remind  me,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  said  Julia,  **to  offer  yon 
tea — that  is,  supposing  you  have  dined." 

"Anything,  Miss  Mannering,  from  your  hands,"  answered  the  gallant 
jurisconsult ;  "  yes,  I  have  dined — that  is  to  say,  as  people  dine  at  a  scotch 
inn." 

"  And  that  is  indifferently  enough,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  bell-handle ;  —  "  sive  me  leave  to  order  something." 

*'Why,  to  sajr  truth,"  replied  Mr.  Plbydell,  "I  had  rather  not;  I  hav« 
been  inquiring  into  that  matter,  for  you  must  know  I  stopped  an  instant 
below  to  pull  off  my  boot-hose,  *  a  world  too  wide  for  my  shrunk  shanks,' '' 
glancing  down  with  some  complacency  upon  limos  which  looked  very  well 
tor  his  time  of  life,  "  and  I  haa  some  conversation  with  vour  Barnes,  and  a 
very  intelligent  person  whom  I  presume  to  be  the  housekeeper ;  and  it  was 
settled  among  us  —  iota  re pergpeda-^l  beg  Miss  Mannerin^s  pardon  for 
my  Latin  —  thiit  the  old  lady  should  add  to  your  light  family-supper  the 
more  substantial  refreshment  of  a  brace  of  wild-ducks.  I  told  her  (always 
under  deep  submission)  my  poor  thoughts  about  the  sauce,  which  concurred 
exactly  with  her  own ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  would  rather  wait  till  they  are 
ready  before  eating  anything  solid. 

"  And  we  will  anticipate  our  usual  hour  of  supper,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  WiUi  all  my  heart,"  said  Pleydell,  **  providing  I  do  not  lose  the  ladies' 
company  a  moment  the  sooner.  I  am  of  counsel  with  my  old  friend 
Burnet,*  I  love  the  ocenaf  the  supper  of  the  ancients,  the  pleasant  meal  and 
social  glass  that  wash  out  of  one  s  mind  the  cobwebs  that  ousiness  or  gloom 
have  becQ  spinning  in  our  brains  all  day." 

The  vivacity  of  Air.  Pleydell's  look  and  manner,  and  the  quietness  with 
which  he  made  himself  at  home  on  the  subject  of  his  little  epicurean  com- 
forts, amused  the  ladies,  but  particularly  Miss  Mannering,  who  immediately 
gave  the  counsellor  a  great  deal  of  flattering  attention ;  and  more  pretty 
things  were  said  on  both  sides  during  the  service  of  the  tea-table  than  we 
have  leisure  to  oepeat. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  Mannering  led  the  counsellor  by  the  arm  into 
a  small  study  which  opened  from  the  saloon,  and  where,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  family,  there  were  always  lights  and  a  good  fire  in  the 
evening. 

V  "  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  "  you  have  got  something  to  tell  me  about  the 
flllangowan  business  —  Is  it  terrestrial  or  celestial  ?    What  says  my  mill 
fary  Albumazar  ?    Have  you  calculated  the  course  of  futurity  ?  have  you 
consulted  your  Ephemerides,  your  Almochoden,  your  Almuten  ?" 

"No,  truly,  counsellor,"  replied  Mannering — "you  are  the  only  Ptolemy 
I  intend  to  resort  to  upon  the  present  occasion.  A  second  Prospero,  I  have 
broken  my  staff,  and  drowned  my  book  far  beyond  plummet  depth.  But  I 
have  great  newb  notwithstanding.  Meg  Merrilies,  our  Egyptian  sibyl,  has 
appeared  to  the  Dominie  this  very  day,  and,  as  I  conjecture,  has  frightened 
the  honest  man  not  a  little." 

"  Indeed  t" 

"  Ay,  and  she  has  done  me  the  honour  to  open  a  correspondence  with 


*  The  Bifitiel,  whoM  taste  tnr  th«  evMiiw  raeol  of  the  andenta  h  qa<Aed  lijr  Mr.  Plejrdell,  waa  the  oete* 
bratcd  nietaphynician  amJ  excellent  man,  Ix)nl  Monhoddo,  whtiea  caw  will  pot  mum  be  fontutteo  by  thoaa 
who  have  UMrw  hie  claaaic  boapitaliijr.  A»  a  Soottixh  Jodae.  ha  touk  the  OeKiRnation  of  his  family  esuta. 
His  philoauphy.  as  is  well  known,  was  of  a  fanciful  and  somewhat  fantastic  rharanier;  bat  his  leaminc  waa 
deep,  and  he  was  poaesaed  of  a  sinvalsr  power  of  eltiqaence,  which  reminded  the  hearer  of  the  o$  rottmdmm 
at  tha  Gruve  or  Academe.  Enthasmstically  partial  to  classic  habits,  his  eniertainnienta  werp  always  ffivea 
In  the  eveninir,  when  there  «nw  a  aroulaiion  of  excellent  Bonrdeaox.  in  flasks  carlamied  with  roi>es,  winch 
were  always  strewed  rn  Ihe  table  after  the  manner  of  Horace.    The  bast  sorieiy,  whether  in  resfmct  of 

Ck  or  distiiidioa,  was  always  to  be  found  in  iSt.  John's  Street,  Canonitata.    The  oonvemation  of  the  excel 
L  old  roan,  his  hich.  Kentleman-ltke,  and  chiralrmis  spint,  the  leaminfr  and  wit  with  which  ha  defendai 
hia  ftnciio;  paradoxes,  and  tha  kind  and  liberal  spirit  of  his  hnapitalitv.  moat  rendar  theae  ne(*«  ctuuttm  dnar 
^  all  whr  like  Um  author,  (tbooKh  then  yoanf  ,)  hnd  tha  hoooiir  of  aittii^  aft  ha 
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me,  8i  I  plowing  me  to  be  as  deep  in  astrological  mysteries  as  when  we  flrst 
met.    il  iro  is  hor  scroll,  delivered  to  me  by  the  Dominie." 

Plejdell  put  on  his  spectacles.  —  "A  Tile  greasy  scrawl,  indeed  —  and 
the  letters  are  uncial  or  semi-uncial,  as  somebody  calls  your  large  text  hand, 
and  in  size  and  perpendicularity  resemble  the  ribs  of  a  roasted  pig  —  I  can 
hardly  make  it  out.'' 

"  l(ead  aloud,"  said  Mannering. 

**  I  will  try,"  answered  the  lawyer.  "  '  You  are  a  good  seeker^  but  a  bad 
finder;  you  set  yourself  to  prop  a  falling  house^  but  had  a  gey  guest  U  would 
rise  again.  Lend  your  haiid  to  the  wark  ihafs  near,  as  you  lent  your  eetotke 
weird  (hul  was  far.  Have  a  carriage  this  nighi  by  ten  o'clock,  at  ike  end  of 
the  Crooked  Dykes  cU  Fortanferry,  and  let  it  bring  the  folk  to  Woodboume 
thai  shall  ask  them,  if  they  be  there  in  God's  name.'  Stay,  here  follows  some 
poetry — 


Amd  wmmg  dtmt  to  rifkL, 

When  Bertram^t  np*/  aitd  BrrtrawCM  wrielU 


A  most  mystic  epistle  truly,  and  closes  in  a  vein  of  poetry  worthy  of  the 
Cumsean  sibyl.  —  And  what  havQ  you  done  V 

"Why,"  said  Mannering,  rather  reluctantly,  '*I  was  loth  to  risk  any 
opportunity  of  throwing  light  on  this  business.  The  woman  is  perhaps 
crazed,  and  these  effusions  may  arise  only  from  visions  of  her  imaginsr 
tion ;  —  but  you  were  of  opinion  that  she  knew  more  of  that  strange  story 
than  she  ever  told." 

"  And  so,"  said  Pleydell,  *'  you  sent  a  carria^  to  the  place  named  7" 

*•  You  will  laugh  at  me  if  I  own  I  did,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

"  Who,  I  ?"  replied  the  advocate  —  "  No,  truly ;  I  think  it  was  the  wisest 
thing  you  could  do." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mannering,  well  pleased  to  have  escaped  the  ridicole 
he  apprehended;  "you  know  the  worst  is  pacing  the  chaise-hire;  —  I  sent 
a  post-chaise  and  four  from  Kippletringan,  with  instructions  corresponding 
to  the  letter.  The  horses  will  nave  a  long  and  cold  station  on  the  out-posts 
to-night  if  our  intelligence  be  false." 

"  Ay,  but  I  think  it  will  prove  otherwise,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  This 
woman  has  played  a  part  till  sne  believes  it ;  or,  if  she  be  a  thorough-paced 
impostor,  without  a  single  grain  of  self-delusion  to  qualify  her  knavery, 
stin  she  may  think  herself  1x)und  to  act  in  character.  This,  I  know,  that 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  her  by  the  common  modes  of  interropition,  and 
the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  making  the  dis- 
covery in  her  own  way.  And  now  have  you  more  to  say,  or  shall  we  go  to 
the  ladies  ?" 

"  Why,  my  mind  is  uncommonly  agitated,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  and — 
but  I  really  have  no  more  to  say^only  I  shall  count  the  minutes  till  the 
carriage  returns ;  but  you  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  anxious." 

"  Wny,  no  —  use  is  all  in  all,"  said  the  more  experienced  lawyer.  "  I 
am  much  interested,  certainly,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  survive  the 
iDtorval,  if  the  ladies  will  afford  us  some  music." 

"  And  with  the  assistance  of  the  wild  ducks  by  and  by,"  suggested  Man- 
nering. 

"  True,  Colonel ;  a  lawyer's  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  the  most  interesting 
eause  has  seldom  spoiled  either  his  sleep  or  digestion.*  And  yet  I  shall  be 
very  eager  to  hear  the  rattle  of  these  wheels  on  their  return,  notwithstanding." 

*  It  il  protaihljr  tnie,  m  ohierred  bf  CoanMllor  PlejrdHI,  that  a  lawyer^  anxiety  abnnt  his  cm*,  mpposiiif 
him  ut  have  been  aiNtM  time  in  practice,  will  seltlom  ilirturb  hw  raat  or  dmatinn.  Clienu  wll,  however, 
■omeMmes  fiindly  eniertaui  a  ditferenl  (ipinioii.  I  was  Uilil  by  an  evcelleut  jiMlire.  nuw  no  mora,  oT  a  ouuotijr 
lentleoian.  who.  addressinK  lus  lending  counsel,  ray  infiimier,  then  an  advocaie  in  sreat  pnMHwe,  on  tlie 


of  the  day  on  which  the  case  was  to  tie  ploMled.  said,  with  stagular  bomhomte.  "  W«el,  my  lonl,"  (tiM 
eiMMsel  was  Uinl  Advucate.)  "the  awful  day  is  oome  at  last.  I  hav«  mm  keen  able  ti  sleep  m  wiHl  fr. 
Ihuik^nf  of  it  —  nor,  I  dare  say,' your  Lordshap  eitiier." 
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So  sayine,  he  rose  and  led  the  waj  into  the  next  room,  where  Miss  Man* 
aering,  at  his  recjuest,  took  her  seat  at  the  harpsichord.  Lucy  Bertram, 
who  sung  her  native  melodies  very  sweetly,  was  accompanied  hy  her  friend 
upon  the  instrument,  and  Julia  afterwards  performed  some  of  Scarlatti's 
sonatas  with  great  brilliancy.  The  old  lawver,  scraping  a  little  upon  the 
violoncello,  and  being  a  member  of  the  gentlemen's  concert  in  Edinburgh, 
was  so  greatly  delighted  with  this  mode  of  spending  the  evening,  that  I 
doubt  if  he  on<re  thought  of  the  wild-ducks  until  Barnes  informed  the  com- 
pany that  supper  was  ready. 

''Tell  Mrs.  Allan  to  have  something  in  readiness,"  said  the  Colonel — "I 
expect — ^that  is,  I  hope— perhaps  some  company  may  be  here  to-night ;  and 
let  the  men  sit  up,  and  do  not  lock  the  upper  gate  on  the  lawn  until  I  desire 
you." 

'*Lord,  sir,"  said  Julia,  "whom  can  you  possibly  expect  to-night?" 

*'  Why,  some  persons,  strangers  to  me,  talxed  of  calling  in  the  evening  on 
business,"  answered  her  father,  not  without  embarrassment,  for  he  would 
little  have  brooked  a  disappointment  which  might  have  thrown  ridicule  on 
his  judgment;  **  it  is  quite  uncertain." 

'*  Well,  we  shall  not  pardon  them  for  disturbing  our  party,"  said  Julia, 
"  unless  they  bring  as  much  good  humour,  and  as  susceptible  hearts,  as  my 
friend  and  admirer — for  so  he  has  dubbed  himself — Mr.  Pleydell." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Julia,"  said  Pleydell,  offering  his  arm  with  an  air  of  gallantry 
to  conduct  her  into  the  eating-room,  "  the  time  has  been — when  I  returned 
from  Utrecht  in  the  year  1738  "  — 

**  Pray,  don't  talk  of  it,"  answered  the  young  lady  —  "  we  like  you  much 
better  as  you  are.  Utrecht,  in  Heaven's  name?— I  dare  say  you  have  spent 
all  the  intervening  years  in  getting  rid  so  completely  of  the  effects  of  your 
Dutch  education." 

"  O  forgive  me,  Miss  Mannerin^,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  the  Dutch  are  a 
nnch  more  accomplished  people  in  point  of  gallantry  than  their  volatile 
neighbours  are  willing  to  admit.  They  are  constant  as  clock-work  in  their 
attentions." 

**  I  should  tire  of  that,"  said  Julia. 

"  Imperturbable  in  their  good  temper,"  continued  PloydelL 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  said  the  young  lady. 

'*And  then,"  said  the  old  b^u  gar^n,  "although  for  six  times  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  your  swain  has  placed  the  capuchin  round  your 
neck,  and  the  stove  under  your  feet,  and  driven  your  little  sledge  upon  the 
ice  in  winter,  and  your  cabriole  through  the  dust  in  summer,  you  mav  dis- 
miss him  at  once,  without  reason  or  apology,  upon  the  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninetieth  day,  which,  according  to  my  hasty  calculation,  and 
without  reckoning  leap-years,  will  complete  the  cycle  of  the  supposed  adora- 
tion, and  that  without  your  amiable  feelings  havine  the  slightest  occasion 
to  be  alarmed  for  the  consequences  to  those  of  Mynheer." 

"  Well,"  replied  Julia,  "  tnat  last  is  truly  a  Dutch  recommendation,  Mr. 
Ploydell -^  crystal  and  hearts  would  lose  all  their  merit  in  the  world,  if  it 
wore  not  for  their  fragility." 

"Why,  upon  that  point  of  the  argument.  Miss  Mannering,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  find  a  heart  that  will  break,  as  a  glass  that  will  not ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  would  press  the  value  of  mine  own — ^were  it  not  that  I  see  Mr.  Sampson's 
eyes  have  been  closed,  and  his  hands  clasped  for  some  time,  attending  the 
i^d  of  our  conference  to  begin  the  grace — And,  to  say  the  truth,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wild-ducks  is  very  appetizing."  So  saying,  the  worthy  coun- 
sellor sat  himself  to  table,  and  laid  aside  his  gallantry  for  awhile,  to  do 
htmour  to  tbo  good  things  placed  before  him.  Nothing  further  is  recorded 
^f  him  fur  some  time,  excepting  an  observation  that  the  ducks  were  roasted 
60  a  single  turn,  and  that  Mrs.  Allan's  sauce,  of  claret,  lemon,  and  cayenne, 
beyond  praise. 
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"  I  BOi/'  said  Mi88  ManneriDg,  "I  have  a  formidable  rival  in  Mr.  Hef^ 
delPfl  favour,  even  on  the  very  first  night  of  his  avowed  admiration." 

"  Pardon  me,  mj  fair  lady/'  answered  the  counsellor,  —  "  your  avow«d 
rigour  alone  has  induced  me  to  commit  the  solecism  of  eating  a  good  sapper 
in  your  presence ;  how  shall  I  support  your  frowns  without  reinforcing;  m j 
strength  ?  Upon  the  same  principle,  and  no  other,  I  will  ask  permisaion  to 
drink  wine  with  you." 

"  This  is  the  fashion  of  Utrecht  also,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Pleydell  7" 
"Forgive  me,  madam,"  answered  the  counsellor:  "the  French  theat- 
selves,  we  patterns  of  all  that  is  gallant,  term  their  tavern-keepers  restot*- 
raieurs,  alluding,  doubtless,  to  the  relief  they  afiord  to  the  oisconsolato 
lover,  when  bowed  down  to  the  earth  by  his  mistress's  severity.  My  ovm 
case  requires  so  much  relief,  that  I  must  trouble  you  for  that  other  win^^ 
Mr.  Sampson,  without  prejudice  to  my  afterwards  applying  to  Miss  Bertram 
for  a  tart; — be  pleasea  to  tear  the  wing,  sir,  instead  of  cutting  it  off— Mr. 
Barnes  will  assist  you,  Mr.  Sampson, — thank  you,  sir— and,  Mr.  Barnes,  ft 
glass  of  ale,  if  vou  please." 

While  the  old  gentleman,  pleased  with  Miss  Mannering's  liveliness  and 
attention,  rattled  away  for  her  amusement  and  his  own,  the  impaiience  of 
Colonel  Mannering  began  to  exceed  all  bounds.  He  declined  sitting  down 
at  table,  under  pretence  that  he  never  ate  supper;  and  traversed  the  parlour, 
in  which  they  were,  with  hasty  and  impatient  steps,  now  throwing  up  the 
window  to  gaze  upon  the  dark  lawn,  now  listening  for  the  remote  sound  of 
the  carriage  advancing  up  the  avenue.  At  length,  in  a  feeling  of  uncon- 
trollable impatience,  he  left  the  room,  took  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  pursued 
his  walk  up  the  avenue,  as  if  his  so  doing  would  hasten  the  approach  of 
those  whom  he  desired  to  see. 

'*  I  reallv  wish,"  said  Miss  Bertram,  **  Colonel  Mannering  would  not  ven- 
ture out  after  night-fall.  You  must  have  heard,  Mr.  Pieydell,  what  a  cruel 
fright  we  had  ?" 

"  0,  with  the  smugglers  ?"  replied  the  advocate.  "  They  are  old  friends 
of  mine ; — I  was  the  means  of  bringing  some  of  them  to  justice  a  long  time 
since,  when  sheriff  of  this  county." 

'*  And  then  the  alarm  we  had  immediately  afterwards,"  added  Miss  Ber* 
tram,  *'  from  the  vengeance  of  one  of  these  wretches." 

"  When  young  UsAlewood  was  hurt  —  I  heard  of  that  too." 

"Imagine,  my  dear  Mr.  Plevdell,"  continued  Lucy,  "how  much  Miss 
Mannering  and  I  were  alarmed,  when  a  ruffian,  equally  dreadful  for  his 
great  strength,  and  the  sternness  of  his  features,  rushed  out  upon  us !" 

"You  must  know,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  said  Julia,  unable  to  suppress  her 
resentment  at  this  undesigned  aspersion  of  her  admirer,  **  that  young  Hazle- 
wood  is  so  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  ladies  of  this  country,  that 
they  think  every  person  shocking  who  comes  near  him." 

"  Oho !"  thougnt  Pleydell,  who  was  by  profession  an  observer  of  tones 
and  gestures,  "  there's  something  wrong  here  between  my  young  friends. 

^nell,  Miss  Mannering,  I  have  not  seen  young  Hazlewood  since  he  was 

a  boy,  so  the  ladies  may  be  perfectly  right ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  in  spits 
A  your  scorn,  that  if  you  want  to  see  handsome  men  you  must  go  to  Hol- 
land ;  the  prettiest  fellow  I  ever  saw  was  a  Dutchman,  in  spite  of  his  being 
called  Vanbost,  or  Yanbuster,  or  some  such  barbarous  name.  He  will  not 
be  quite  so  handsome  now,  to  be  sure." 

It  was  now  Julia's  turn  to  look  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  the  chance 
hit  of  her  learned  admirer,  but  that  instant  the  Colonel  entered  the  room. 
"I  can  hear  nothing  of  them  yet,"  he  said;  "still,  however,  we  will  not 
separate.  —  Where  is  Dominie  Sampson  ?" 

"  Here,  honoured  sir." 

"  What  is  that  book  you  hold  in  your  hand,  Mr.  Sampson  V 

**  It's  eien  the  learned  De  Lyra,  sir — I  would  crave  his  honour  Mr.  PUjf 
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deU's  jadgment,  always  with  his  best  kbure,  to  expound  a  disputed 
passage." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  vein,  Mr.  Sampson,'^  answered  Plejdell ;  '*  here's  metsii 
more  attractiTe — I  do  not  despair  to  eneage  these  two  jrou*ig  ladies  in  % 
elee  or  a  cat<ch«  wherein  I,  even  I  myself,  will  adventu'*e  mvself  for  the 
hass  part    Hang  De  Lyra,  man ;  keep  him  for  a  fitter  season. 

The  disappointed  Dominie  shut  his  ponderous  tome,  much  marrelling  in 
his  mind  how  a  person  possessed  of  tne  lawyer's  erudition  could  give  his 
mind  to  these  frivolous  toys.  But  the  counsellor,  indifferent  to  the  high 
character  for  learning  which  he  was  trifling  away,  filled  himself  a  larM 
glass  of  Burgundy,  and  after  preluding  a  little  with  a  voice  somewhat  tha 
worse  for  the  wear,  gave  the  ladies  a  couraeeous  invitation  to  join  in  **  W% 
be  three  poor  Mariners,"  and  accomplished  his  own  part  therein  with  great 
eclat 

"  Are  you  not  withering  your  roses  with  sitting  np  so  late,  my  young 
ladies?"  said* the  Colonel. 

*'  Not  a  bit,  sir,"  answered  Julia ;  "  your  friend,  Mr.  Pleydell,  threatens 
to  become  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Sampson's  to-morrow,  so  we  must  make  the  most 
of  our  conquest  to-night" 

This  led  to  another  musical  trial  of  skill,  and  that  to  lively  conversation. 
At  length,  when  the  solitary  sound  of  one  o'clock  had  long  smee  resounded 
on  the  ebon  ear  of  night,  and  the  next  signal  of  the  advance  of  time  was 
close  approaching,  Mannering,  whose  impatience  had  long  subsided  into 
disappointment  and  despair,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said,  "  We  must  now 
give  tnem  up" — when  at  that  instant — ^But  what  then  befell  will  require  a 
separate  chapter. 


%^^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^f^f^F^^^^^^^f^f^^^*^^*^ 
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JuvncB.  Thia  doei  incbwd  coaflrm  6«eh  dreaiMtaAM 
Thm  gipay  told  ■— —   '•'■■' 
No  urphao,  nor  without  a  frwnd  art  thoQ«-^ 
/  am  thy  father,  ken's  thy  inother,  Merv 

Thy  nncla TUs  thy  flrat  oooain,  and  tikm 

AnMthf  MM  ralatiou. 


As  Mannering  replaced  his  watch,  he  heard  a  distant  and  hoUow  sound 
— "  It  is  a  carriage  for  certain — no,  it  is  but  the  sound  of  the  wind  among 
the  leafless  trees.  Do  come  to  the  window,  Mr.  Pleydell."  The  counsellor, 
who,  with  his  large  silk  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  was  expatiating  away  to 
Julia  upon  some  subject  which  be  thought  was  interesting,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons— first,  however,  wrapping  the  handkerchief  round  his  neck  by  way 
of  precaution  azainst  the  cold  air.  The  sound  of  wheels  became  now  very 
perceptible,  and  Pleydell,  as  if  he  had  reserved  all  his  curiosity  till  thai 
moment,  ran  out  to  the  hall.  The  Colonel  rung  for  Barnes  to  desire  that 
the  persons  who  came  in  the  carriage  might  be  shown  into  a  separate  room» 
beins  altogether  uncertain  whom  it  might  contain.  It  stopped,  however,  at 
the  ooor,  before  his  purpose  could  be  fully  explained.  A  moment  after  Mr. 
Pleydell  called  out,  **  Here's  our  Liddesdale  friend,  I  protest,  with  a  strap- 
ping young  fellow  of  the  same  calibre."  Ilis  voioe  arrested  Dinmont,  who 
recognised  him  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure.  "Od,  if  it's  y>ur  hououx 
we'lTa'  be  as  right  and  tight  as  thack  and  rape  can  make  us."* 

*  WhoB  a  fliniMr's  crop  li  fot  aafely  into  the  berB-yard,  it  ia  Mid  te  be  awde  Cut  wit^ 
"'  ,  iU«w  and  rope. 

2t 
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But  vhile  the  farmer  stopped  tu  make  his  bow,  Bertram,  dizsied  with  ^bm 
sudden  glare  of  light,  and  bewildered  with  the  circumstances  of  his  situ*- 
iion,  almost  unconsciously  entered  the  open  door  of  the  parlour,  and  con* 
fronted  the  Colonel,  who  was  just  advancing  towards  it.  The  strong  light 
of  the  anartment  left  no  doubt  of  his  identity,  and  he  himself  was  as  muck 
confounaed  with  the  appearance  of  those  to  whom  he  so  unezpectedlj 
presented  himself,  as  they  were  by  the  sight  of  so  utterly  unlooked-for  an 
object.  It  must  be  remembered  that  each  indiridual  present  had  their  own 
peculiar  reasons  for  looking  with  terror  upon  what  seemed  at  first  sight  a 
spectral  apparition.  Mannering  saw  before  him  the  man  whom  he  supposed 
he  had  killed  in  India ;  Julia  beheld  her  lover  in  a  most  peculiar  and 
haiardous  situation ;  and  Lucy  Bertram  at  once  knew  the  person  who  had 
fired  upon  young  Haslewood.  Bertram,  who  interpreted  the  fixed  and 
motionless  astonishment  of  the  Colonel  into  displeasure  at  his  intrurion^ 
hastened  to  say  that  it  was  involuntary,  since  he  had  been  hurried  hither 
without  even  knowing  whither  he  was  to  be  transported. 

*'  Mr.  Brown,  I  believe  V  said  Colonel  Mannering. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  modestly,  but  with  firmness,  "the 
same  you  knew  in  India ;  and  who  ventures  to  hope,  that  what  yoc  did 
then  know,  of  him  is  not  such  as  should  prevent  his  requesting  you  would 
favour  him  with  your  attestation  to  his  ohiaracter,  as  a  gentleman  and  man 
of  honour." 

'*  Mr.  Brown-»I  have  been  seldom — ^never— so  much  surprised—oertainlyy 
sir,  in  whatever  passed  between  us,  you  have  a  right  to  command  my  finvour- 
able  testimony." 

At  this  critical  moment  entered  the  counsellor  and  Dinmont.  The  former 
beheld,  to  his  astonishment,  the  Colonel  but  just  recovering  from  his  first 
surprise,  Lucy  Bertram  ready  to  faint  with  terror,  and  Miss  Mannering  in 
an  agony  of  ooubt  and  apprehension,  which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dis- 
guise or  suppress.  "  Wnat  is  the  meaning''of  all  this  7"  said  he ;  "  has  this 
youne  fellow  brought  the  Qorgon's  head  in  his  hand  ? — ^let  me  look  at  him.r^ 
by  leaven  I"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  the  very  image  of  old  EUangowan  I— 
Yes,  the  same  manly  form  and  handsome  features,  but  with  a  world  of  more 
intelligence  in  the  face — Yes  I — ^the  witeh  has  kept  her  word."  Then  instantly 
passing  to  Lucy,  "Look  at  that  man.  Miss  Bertram,  my  dear;  have  you 
never  seen  any  one  like  him  f " 

Lucy  had  onl^  ventured  one  glance  at  this  object  of  terror,  by  which, 
however,  from  his  remarkable  height  and  appearance,  she  at  on<^  recognised 
the  supposed  assassin  of  young  Hazlewood — a  conviction  which  ezcTuded, 
of  course,  the  more  favourable  association  of  ideas  which  might  have 
occurred  on  a  closer  view. — "  Don't  ask  me  about  him,  sir,"  said  sne,  turn* 
ing  away  her  eyes ;  "  send  him  away,  for  Heaven's  sake  I  we  shall  all  be 
murdered  I" 

"  Murdered  I  where's  the  poker?"  said  the  advocate  in  some  alarm.  "  But 
nonsense! — we  are  three  men  besides  the  servante,  and  there  is  honest 
Liddesdale,  worth  half-a-dozen  to  boot — we  have  the  mc^or  vis  upon  our 
side.  However,  here,  my  friend  Dandie — Davie— what  do  they  call  you  ?— 
keep  between  that  fellow  and  us  for  the  protection  of  the  ladies." 

"  Lord  I  Mr.  Plevdell,"  stud  the  astonisned  farmer,  "that's  Captain  Brown; 
do  ye  no  ken  the  Captain  ?" 

"  Nay,  if  he's  a  friend  of  yours,  we  may  be  safe  enough,"  answered  Pley- 
dell ;  "out  keep  near  him." 

All  this  passed  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was  over  before  the  Dominie 
had  recovered  himself  from  a  fit  of  absence,  shut  the  book  which  he  had 
lieen  studying  in  a  comer,  and  advancing  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  s(ran|ers» 
ezclaimod  at  once,  upon  beholding  Bertram,  "  If  the  grave  ean  give  up  tlai 
dead,  that  is  my  dear  and  honoured  master  I" 
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*'  We're  right  afler  all,  by  Heayen  I  I  was  Bare  I  was  HehV  Baid  the 
lawyer ; — '*  he  is  the  yery  image  of  his  father. — Come,  Colonel,  what  do  yon 
thiDk  of,  that  you  do  not  bid  your  guest  welcome?  I  think — I  belioTO — i 
fcrust  we're  rieht — ^neyer  saw  such  a  likeness — ^But  patience— Dominie,  say 
not  a  word. — Sit  down,  young  gentleman." 

'*I  beg  pardon,  sir; — if  I  am,  as  I  understand,  in  Colonel  Mannering's 
hoase,  I  should  wish  first  to  know  if  my  accidental  appearance  here  gives 
offence,  or  if  I  am  welcome  VI 

Mannering  instantly  made  an  effort.  *'  Weloome  ? — most  certainly,  espe- 
cially if  you  can  point  out  how  I  can  serye  you.  I  belieye  I  may  bave  some 
wrongs  to  repair  towards  you — I  haye  often  suspected  so ;  but  your  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance,  connected  with  painful  recollections,  prevented 
my  saying  at  first,  as  I  now  say,  that  whatever  has  procured  me  the  honour 
of  this  visit,  it  is  an  acceptable  one." 

Bertram  bowed  with  an  air  of  distant,  yet  civil  acknowledgment,  to  the 
grave  courtesy  of  Mannering. 

"Julia,  my  love,  you  had  better  retire. — Mr.  Brown,  you  will  excuse 
my  daughter ;  there  are  circumstances  which  I  perceive  rush  upon  her 
recollection." 

Miss  Mannering  rose  and  retired  accordingly;  yet,  as  she  passed  Ber- 
tram, could  hot  suppress  the  words,  '*  Infatuated  I  a  second  time  1"  but  so 
pronounced  as  to  be  neard  by  him  alone.  Miss  Bertram  accompanied  her 
triend,  much  surprised,  but  without  venturing  a  second  glance  at  the  object 
>f  her  terror.  Some  mistake  she  saw  there  was,  and  was  unwilling  to 
increase  it  by  denouncing  the  stranger  as  an  assassin.  He  was  known,  she 
saw,  to  the  Colonel,  and  received  as  a  gentleman :  certainly  he  either  was 
not  the  person  she  suspected,  or  Haxlewood  was  right  in  supposing  the  shot 
aocidentol. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  company  would  haye  formed  no  bad  gtoup  for 
a  skilful  painter.  Each  was  too  mucn  embarrassed  with  his  own  sensations 
to  observe  those  of  the  others.  Bertram  most  unexpectedly  found  himself 
in  the  house  of  one  whom  he  was  alternately  disposed  to  dislike  as  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  and  to  respect  as  the  father  of  Julia ;  Mannering  vras  strug^ 
fling  between  his  high  sense  of  courtesy  and  hospitality,  his  joy  at  findine 
imself  relieved  from  the  euilt  of  having  shed  life  in  a  private  quarrel,  and 
the  former  feelings  of  dislike  and  prepudice,  which  revived  in  his  haughty 
mind  at  the  sight  of  the  object  against  whom  he  had  entertained  them ; 
Sampson,  supporting  his  shaking  limbs  by  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Bertram,  with  a  staring  expression  of  nervous  anxiety 
which  convulsed  his  whole  yisage ;  Dinmont,  enveloped  in  his  loose  shaggy 

Seat-coat,  and  resembling  a  huge  bear  erect  upon  his  hinder  legs,  stared  on 
e  whole  scene  with  great  round  eyes  Uiat  vritnessed  his  amazement. 

The  counselor  alone  was  in  his  element:  shrewd,  prompt,  and  active,  he 
already  calculated  the  prospect  of  brilliant  success  in  a  strange,  eventful, 
and  mysterious  law-^uit, — ^and  no  young  monarch,  flushed  with  hopes,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  could  experience  more  glee  when  taxing  the 
field  on  his  first  campaign.  He  bustled  about  with  great  energy,  and  took 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  explanation  upon  himself. 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  sit  aown ;  ihin  is  all  in  my  province— you  must 
let  rae  arrange  it  for  you.  Sit  down,  my  dear  Colonel,  and  let  me  manage; 
sit  down,  Mr.  Brown,  aui  quocunque  alio  nomine  vocari* — ^Dominie,  take  your 
seat-— draw  up  your  chair,  honest  Liddesdale." 

-'  I  dinna  ken,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  said  Dinmont,  looking  at  his  dreadnought- 
laoat,  then  at  the  handsome  furniture  of  the  room,  "  I  had  maybe  better 
i^i9^  some  gate  else,  and  leave  ye  till  your  cracks — I'm  no  just  that  weel 
put  on." 

The  Colonel,  who  by  this  time  recognised  Dandie,  immediately  went  up 
and  bid  him  heartily  welcome ;  assuring  him,  that  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
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Aim  in  £dinbareh,  he  was  sure  his  rough  ooat  and  thick-soled  boots  would 
Itonour  a  royal  arawing-room. 

"  Na,  na,  Colonel,  we're  just  plain  up-the-country  folk ;  but  nae  doubt  I 
would  fain  hear  ony  pleasure  that  was  fpMu  to  happen  the  Captain,  and  I'm 
sure  a'  will  ^ae  right  if  Mr.  Pleydell  will  take  his  bit  job  in  hand.'' 

"  You're  right,  Uandie — spoke  like  a  Hieland*  oracle — and  now  be  sOenk 
Well,  you  are  all  seated  at  last ;  take  a  glass  of  wins  i^il  I  begin  my  cate- 
chism methodically.  And  now,"  turning  to  Bertram,  "  my  dear  boy,  do  yiNi 
know  who  or  what  you  are  ?" 

In  spite  of  his  perplexity,  the  catechumen  could  not  hdp  laughing  at  Hm 
commencement,  and  answered,  '*  Indeed,  sir,  I  formerly  thought  I  did ;  bsl 
I  own  late  circumstances  have  made  me  somawlmt  uncertain. 

*'  Then  tell  us  what  you  formerly  thought  yourself." 

"Why,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  calling  myself  Vanbeest 
Brown,  who  served  as  a  cadet  or  Yolunteer  under  Colons  Mannering,  when 
he  commanded  the-* regiment,  in  which  capacity  I  was  not  unknown  to 
him." 

"  There,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  can  assure  Mr.  Brown  of  his  identity ; 
and  add,  what  his  modesty  may  have  forgotten,  that  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  young  man  of  taleat  and  spirit" 

"  So  much  the  better,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell ;  "  but  that  is  to 
general  character  —  Mr.  Brown  must  tell  us  where  he  was  bom*" 

*'  In  Scotland,  I  belieye,  but  the  place  uncertain." 

*' Where  educated?" 

"  In  Holland,  certainly." 

"  Do  you  remember  nothing  of  your  early  life  before  you  left  Scotland  f" 

"  Very  imperfectly  ; — yet  I  have  a  strong  idea,  perhaps  more  deeply  in»- 
pressed  upon  me  by  subsequent  hard  usage,  that  I  was  during  my  childhood 
the  ol^ect  of  much  solicitude  and  affection.  I  have  an  infistinct  remem- 
brance of  a  good-looking  man  whom  I  used  to  call  papa,  and  of  a  lady  who 
was  infirm  in  health,  and  who,  I  think,  must  have  oeen  my  mother ;  but  it 
is  an  imperfect  and  confused  recollection.  I  remember,  too,  a  tall,  thin, 
kind-tempered  man  in  black,  who  used  to  teach  me  my  letters  and  walk  out 
with  me ;  —  and  I  think  the  very  last  time" 

Here  the  Dominie  could  contain  no  longer.  While  every  succeeding  word 
served  to  prove  that  the  child  of  his  benefactor  stood  before  him,  he  had 
struggled  with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  suppress  his  emotions ;  but,  whim 
the  juvenile  recollections  of  Bertram  turned  towards  his  tutor  and  his  pre- 
cepts, he  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  rose  hastily  from 
his  chair,  and  with  clasped  hands,  trembling  limos,  and  streaming  eyes, 
called  out  aloud,  **  Harry  Bertram !  —  look  at  me — was  I  not  the  man  f" 

"  Yes !"  said  Bertram,  starting  fh>m  his  seat  as  if  a  sudden  light  had 
burst  in  upon  his  mind, — "Yes — that  was  my  name  I— and  that  is  the 
voice  and  tne  figure  of  my  kind  old  master  1" 

The  Dominie  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  pressed  him  a  thousand  timet 
to  his  bosom  in  convulsions  of  transport  which  shook  his  whole  frames 
sobbed  hysterically,  and  at  length,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture, 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  aloud.  Colonel  Mannering  haa  recourse  to  his 
handkerchief;  Pleydell  made  wry  fiices,  and  wiped  the  glasses  of  his  spec- 
tacles ;  and  honest  Dinmont,  after  two  loud  blubbering  explosions,  exclaim- 
ed, "  Dsil's  in  the  man  1  he's  garr'd  me  do  that  I  haena  done  since  my  anld 
mither  died." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  counsellor  at  last,  "  silence  in  the  court.  —  We 
have  a  clever  party  to  contend  with ;  we  must  lose  no  time  in  gathering  ovr 

*  It  ma/  not  be  onnaceyary  to  tell  loatheni  raadera.  that  the  moantunoo*  ooaotry  in  the  eoo  Ji- 
lof  r 


boiden  of  Soathuid,  le  oalled  HieUnd,  tboach  totally  difleraot  firooi  tlie  moeh  mora  moimlainow  wrd  'mn 
OTieasii  t  dutricti  of  the  north,  ueunUy  eaUeu  tlielande. 
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Informatioii  — for  anything  I  know,  there  may  be  Bomethbg  to  he  done  b» 
fore  day-break/' 
"  I  will  order  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  if  yon  T  lease/'  said  the  ColoneL 
"  No,  no,  time  enough  —  time  enough.    But  come.  Dominie ;  ^7 1  have 
allowed  you  a  competent  space  to  express  your  feelings  —  I  must  circum* 
duce  the  term ;  you  must  let  me  proceed  in  my  examination." 

The  Dominie  was  habitually  ooedient  to  any  one  who  chose  to  impose 
commands  upon  him ;  he  sunk  back  into  his  chair,  spread  bis  checked 
handkerchief  oyer  his  face,  to  serve,  as  I  suppose,  for  the  Grecian  painter's 
▼eil,  and  from  the  action  of  his  folded  banas,  appeared  for  a  time  engaged 
in  the  act  of  mental  thanksgiving.  He  then  raised  his  eyes  over  the  screen, 
as  if  to  be  assured  that  the  pleasing  apparition  had  not  melted  into  air-^ 
then  again  sunk  them  to  resume  an  internal  act  of  devotion,  until  he  felt 
liimseif  compelled  to  ^ve  attention  to  the  counsellor,  from  the  interest 
which  his  questions  excited. 

**  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  after  several  minute  inquiries  concerning 
his  recollection  of  early  events  —  *'  and  now,  Mr.  Bertram,  for  I  think  we 
onght  in  future  to  calf  you  by  your  own  proper  name,  will  you  have  th« 
|H)oclness  to  let  us  know  every  particular  which  you  can  recollect  concerning 
3ie  mode  of  your  leaving  Scotland  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,  though  the  terrible  outlines  of  that  day 
are  strongly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  yet  somehow  the  very  terror 
which  fixed,  them  there  has  in  a  great  measure  confounded  and  confused 
the  details.    I  recollect,  however,  that  I  was  walking  somewhere  or  other— 

in  a  wood,  I  think" 

0  yes,  it  was  in  Warroch-wood,  my  dear,"  said  the  Dominie. 
Hush,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Tes,  it  was  in  a  wood,"  continued  Bertram,  as  long  past  and  confused 
ideas  arranged  themselves  in  his  reviving  recollection ;  '*  and  some  one  was 
with  me  —  this  worthy  and  affectionate  gentleman,  I  think." 
*•  0,  ay,  ay,  Harry,  Lord  bless  thee  —  it  was  even  I  myself." 
**  Be  silent,  Dominie,  and  don't  interrupt  the  evidence,"  said  Pleydell.— 
"And  so,  sir?"  to  Bertram. 

'*  And  so,  sir,"  continued  Bertram,  "  like  one  of  the  changes  of  a  dream, 
I  thought  I  was  on  horseback  before  my  guide." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Sampson,  "  never  did  I  put  my  own  limbs,  not  to 
say  thine,  into  such  j>eril." 

"  On  my  word,  this  is  intolerable  I  —  Look  ye,  Dominie,  if  you  speak  ai^ 
other  word  till  I  give  you  leave,  I  will  read  three  sentences  out  of  the  Black 
Acts,  whisk  my  cane  round  my  head  three  times,  undo  all  the  magic  of 
this  night's  work,  and  conjure  Harry  Bertram  back  again  into  Yanbeest 
Brown.^' 

**  Honoured  and  worthy  sir,"  groaned  out  the  Dominie,  **  I  humbly  crave 
pardon ;  it  was  but  verbum  nolens,** 

*'  Well,  noUna  vclenSt  you  must  hold  vour  tongue,"  said  Pleydell. 
"  Pray  be  silent,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  it  is  of  great  conso* 
qnence  to  ^our  recovered  friend,  that  you  permit  Mr.  Pleydell  to  proceed  in 
kis  inquiries." 
"  I  am  mute,"  said  the  rebuked  Dominie. 

"On  a  sudden,"  continued  Bertram,  "  two  or  three  men  sprung  out  upon 
9%  and  we  were  pulled  from  horseback.  I  have  little  recollection  of  any* 
thine  else,  but  that  I  tried  to  escape  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate  scuffle,  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  a  very  tall  woman  who  started  from  the  bushes,  and 
orotected  me  for  some  time ;  —  the  rest  is  all  confusion  and  dread  —  a  dim 
reoollection  of  a  sea-beach  and  a  cave,  and  of  some  strong  potion  which 
tnlled  me  to  sleep  for  a  length  of  time.  In  short,  it  is  all  a  blank  in  my 
memory,  until  I  recollect  myself  first  an  ill-used  and  half-«tarved  cabin  boy 
Vol.' L— 35  2t2 
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aboftrd  a  fcfOop,  and  then  a  school-boy  in  Holland,  under  the  protection  uf 
an  old  merchant,  who  had  taken  some  fancy  for  me." 

"  And  what  account,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  "  did  your  guardian  give  3f  your 
parentage  ?" 

'*  A  yery  brief  one,"  answered  Bertram,  **  and  a  charge  to  inquire  no 
farther.  I  was  given  to  understand,  that  my  father  was  concerned  in  the 
smuggling  trade  carried  on  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  revenue  officers ;  that  his  correspondents  in  Holland 
had  a  vessel  on  the  coast  at  the  time,  part  of  the  crew  of  which  were  en* 
giiged  in  the  affair,  and  that  thev  brougnt  me  off  after  it  was  over,  from  • 
motive  of  compassion,  as  I  was  left  destitute  by  my  father's  death.  As  1 
grew  older,  there  was  miich  of  this  story  seemed  inconsistent  with  my  own 
recollections.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  my 
doubts,  nor  a  single  friend  with  whom  I  could  communicate  or  canvass 
them.  The  rest  of  my  story  is  known  to  Colonel  Mannering:  I  went  out 
to  India  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  Dutch  house ;  their  affairs  fell  into  confusion ;  I 
betook  myself  to  the  military  profession,  and,  I  trust,  as  yet  I  have  not 
disgraced  it" 

*'  Thou  art  a  fine  young  fellow,  I'll  be  bound  for  thee,"  said  Pleydell ; 
"and  since  you  have  wanted  a  father  so  long,  I  wish  from  my  heart 
I  could  claim  the  paternity  myself.  But  this  affair  of  young  Hasle- 
wood" 

"  Was  merely  accidental,"  said  Bertram.  "  I  was  travelling  in  Scotland 
for  pleasure,  and  after  a  week's  residence  with  my  friend  Mr.  Dinmont^ 
with  whom  I  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  form  an  accidental  acquaintance" 

"  It  was  my  ^de  tortune  that,"  said  Dinmont  '*  Od,  my  brains  wad 
hae  been  knockit  out  by  twa  blackguards,  if  it  hadna  been  for  his  four 
quarters." 

"  Shortly  after  we  parted  at  the  town  of ,  I  lost  my  baggage  by 

thieves,  and  it  was  while  residing  at  Kippletringan  that  I  accidentally  met 
the  young  gentleman.  As  I  was  approaching  to  pay  my  respects  to  Miss 
Mannering,  whom  I  had  known  in  India,  Mr.  Hazlewood,  conceiving  my 
appearance  none  of  the  most  respectable,  commanded  me  rather  haughtily 
to  stand  back,  and  so  gave  occasion  to  the  fray  in  which  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  the  accidental  means  of  wounding  him. — ^And  now,  sir,  that  I 
have  answered  all  ^our  questions" 

"  No,  no,  not  quite  all,"  said  Pleydell,  winking  sagaciously ;  '*  there  are 
some  interrogatories  which  I  shall  delay  till  to-morrow,  for.it  is.  time,  I 
believe,  to  close  the  sederunt  for  this  night,  or  rather  morning." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,"  said  the  ^oung  man,  **  to  vary  the  phrase,  since  I  have 
answered  all  the  questions  which  you  have  chosen  to  ask  to-ni^ht,  will  ^oa 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  who  you  are  that  take  such  interest  in  my  affairs, 
and  whom  you  take  me  to  be,  since  my  arrival  has  occasioned  such  coja? 
motion  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,  for  myself,"  replied  the  counsellor,  "  I  am  Paulus  Pleydell, 
an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar ;  and  for  you,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  dis- 
tinctly who  you  are  at  present ;  but  I  trust  in  a  short  time  to  hail  you  by 
the  title  of  Henry  Bertram,  Esq.,  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Scotland,  and  heir  of  tailzie  and  provision  to  the  estate  of 
Ellangowan.  Ay,"  continued  he,  shutting  his  eye^  and  speaking  to  him- 
self, "we  must  pass  over  his  father,  and  serve  him  heir  to  his  grandfather 
Lewis,  the  entailer,  the  only  wise  man  of  his  family  that  I  ever  heard  of." 

They  had  now  risen  to  retire  to  their  apartments  for  the  night,  when 
Colonel  Mannering  walked  up  to  Bertram,  as  he  stood  astonished  at  the 
counsellor's  words.  *'  I  give  you  joy,"  he  said,  '*  of  the  prospects  which 
(ate  has  opened  before  you.  I  was  an  early  friend  of  your  father,  and 
ehanced  to  be  in  the  house  of  Ellangowan  as  unexpectedly  as  you  are  now 
in  mine,  upon  the  very  night  on  which  you  were  bom.    1  little  knew  this 
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siitsumstanoe  when — but  I  tnist  unkindDess  will  be  forgotten  between  nt. 
BeUove  me,  your  appearance  here,  as  Mr.  Brown  alive  and  well,  has  relieired 
me  from  most  painuil  sensations ;  and  jour  ritfht  to  the  name  of  an  old 
friend  renders  your  presence,  as  Mr.  Bertram,  doubly  welcome." 

"  And  my  parents  T*  said  Bertram. 

"  Are  both  no  more  —  and  the  family  property  has  been  sold,  but  I  truBt 
may  be  recovered.  Whatever  is  wanted  to  make  your  right  effectual,  1 
shall  be  most  happy  to  supply." 

**Nay,  you  may  leave  all  that  to  me,"  said  the  counsellor; — 'tis  mj 
Tooation,  Hal,  I  shall  make  money  of  it" 

"  I'm  sure  it's  no  for  the  like  o'  me,"  observed  Dinmont,  "  to  speak  to 
you  gentlefolks ;  but  if  siller  would  help  on  the  Captain's  plea,  and  the/ 
say  nae  plea  gangs  on  weel  without  it" 

^*  Except  on  Saturday  night,"  said  PleydelL 

"  Ay,  but  when  your  honour  wadna  take  your  fee,  ye  wadna  hae  the 
snuse  neither ;  sae  Til  ne'er  fash  you  on  a  Saturday  at  e'en  aeain  —  But  1 
was  saying  there's  some  siller  in  the  spleuchan  *  that's  like  ine  Captain's 
ain,  for  we've  aye  counted  it  such,  baitn  Ailie  and  me." 

"  No,  no,  Liddesdal&^no  occasion,  no  occasion  whatever — ^keep  thy  cash 
to  stock  thy  farm." 

"  To  stock  my  farm  t  Mr.  Pleydell,  your  honour  kens  mony  things,  but 
ye  dinna  ken  the  farm  o'  Charlies-hope  —  it's  sae  weel  stockit  already,  thai 
we  f>ell  maybe  sax  hundred  pounds  off  it  ilka  year,  flesh  and  fell  thegithei 
—  na,  na." 

"  Can't  you  take  another,  then  ?" 

'*  I  dinna  ken — the  Deuke's  no  that  fond  o'  led  farms,  and  he  canna  bide 
to  put  away  the  auld  tenantry ;  and  then  I  wadna  like,  mysell,  to  gang 
about  whistling  f  and  raising  ttie  rent  on  my  neighbours." 

*'  What,  not  upon  thy  neighbour  at  Dawston — ^Devilstone— how  d'ye  call 
the  place  ?" 

"What,  on  Jock  o'  Dawston  ? — hout  na — he's  a  camsteary {  chield,  and 
fasheous  2  about  marches,  and  we've  had  some  bits  o'  splores  thegither ; 
but  dcil  o'  me  if  I  would  wrang  Jock  o'  Dawston  neither." 

"  Thou'rt  an  honest  fellow,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  get  thee  to  bed ;  —  thou 
wilt  sleep  sounder,  I  warrant  thee,  than  many  a  man  that  throws  off  an 
embroidered  coat,  and  puts  on  a  laced  night-cap.  Colonel,  I  see  you  are 
busy  with  our  Enfant  trouoe.  But  Barnes  must  give  me  a  summons  of 
wakening  at  seven  to-morrow  morning,  for  my  servant's  a  sleepy-headed 
fellow,  and  I  dare  say  my  clerk.  Driver,  has  had  Clarence's  fate,  and  is 
drowned  by  this  time  in  a  butt  of  your  ale ;  for  Mrs.  Allan  promised  to 
make  him  comfortable,  and  she'll  soon  discover  what  he  expects  from  that 
engagement.  Good-night,  Colonel — good-night,  Dominie  Sampson — good- 
night, Dinmont  the  downright  —  good-night,  last  of  all,  to  the  new-found 
representative  of  the  Bertrams,  and  the  Mac-Dingawaies,  the  Knarths,  the 
Artlis,  the  Godfreys,  the  Dennises,  and  the  Rolands,  and,  last,  and  dearest 
title,  heir  of  tailzie  and  provision  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Ellangowan, 
under  the  settlement  of  Lewis  Bertram,  Esq.,  whose  representative  you 
are." 

And  so  saying,  the  old  gentleman  took  his  candle  and  left  the  room ; 
and  the  company  dispersed,  after  the  Dominie  had  once  more  hugged  and 
embraced  his  "  little  Harry  Bertram,"  as  he  continued  to  call  the  young 
lioldier  of  six  feet  high. 

\  spleochm  it  a  tobarco  pouch,  oocaaionaUy  ased  as  a  piinte. 

f  Wttistlinc.  amonir  the  tenantrj  of  a  larxe  estate,  is  when  an  indiTidual  friYes  such  iofonnation  to  thy 
omprietnr,  or  hia  manavera.  as  to  oocasion  ibe  reol  of  lua  netsUboar's  fiirma  ben^  raiMd,  which,  for  iibvMMi 
ManuB  »  bald  a  Tory  onpupalar  praotioe. 

X  (JtatiMM  aad  oanilf .  f 
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Cjiayttr  tjit  /iftn-/irat 


Mj  iraaKiaatkNi 


OurriM  BO  ikvoQr  in  it  bat  Bertmn>; 
I  am  andoue ;  tbers  is  do  livuif .  uium. 
If  Bsitrun  be  awaj. 

ALL**  wax  TBAT  BVSa  WOL. 

At  the  hour  which  he  had  appointed  the  preceding  erening,  the  indefati- 
ga}ile  lawyer  was  seated  hy  a  good  fire  ana  a  pair  of  wax  candles,  with  a 
teWet  cap  on  his  head  and  a  quilted  silk  night-gown  on  his  person,  busy 
arranging  his  memoranda  of  proofs  and  indications  concerning  the  murder 
of  Frank  Kennedy.  An  express  had  also  been  despatched  to  Mr.  Mao- 
Morlan,  requesting  his  attendance  at  Woodboume  as  soon  as  possible,  on 
business  of  importance.  IHnmont,  fatigued  with  the  events  of  the  evening 
before,  and  finaing  the  accommodations  of  Woodboume  much  preferable  to 
those  of  Mao-Guffbg,  was  in  no  hurry  to  rise.  The  impatience  of  Bertram 
mi^ht  have  put  him  earlier  in  motion,  but  Colonel  Mannering  had  intimated 
an  intention  to  visit  him  in  his  apartment  in  the  mominff,  and  he  did  not 
choose  to  leave  it.  Before  this  interview  he  had  dressed  himself,  Barnes 
having,  by  his  master's  orders,  supplied  him  with  every  accommodation  of 
linen,  Ac.,  and  he  now  anxiously  waited  the  promised  visit  of  his  landlord. 

In  a  short  time  a  gentle  tap  announced  the  Colonel,  with  whom  Bertram 
held  a  long  and  satisfactory  conversation.  Each,  however,  concealed  from 
the  other  one  circumstance.  Mannering  could  not  bring  himself  to  acknow- 
ledge the  astrological  prediction ;  and  Bertram  was^  nom  motives  which 
may  be  easily  conceived,  silent  respecting  his  love  for  Julia.  In  other  re- 
spects, their  intercourse  was  frank,  and  grateful  to  boih,  and  had  latterly, 
upon  the  Colonel's  part,  even  an  approach  to  cordiality.  Bertram  carefully 
measured  his  ovm  conduct  by  that  of  his  host,  and  seemed  rather  to  receive 
his  offered  kindness  with  gratitude  and  pleasure,  than  to  press  for  it  with 
solicitation. 

Miss  Bertram  was  in  the  breakfast  parlour  when  Sampson  shuffled  in, — 
his  face  all  radiant  with  smiles ;  a  circumstance  so  uncommon,  that  Lucj's 
first  idea  was,  that  somebody  had  been  bantering  him  with  an  imposition 
which  had  thrown  him  into  this  ecstasy.  Having  sate  for  some  time,  roll- 
ing his  eyes  and  gaping  with  his  mouth  like  the  great  wooden  head  at 
Merlin's  exhibition,  he  at  length  began—"  And  what  do  you  think  of  himy 
Miss  Lucy  V 

"  Think  of  whom,  Mr.  Sampson  ?''  asked  the  young  lad^^. 

"Of  liar — no — of  him  tnat  you  know  about ?''  again  demanded  fhe 
Dominie. 

"  That  I  know  about  V  replied  Lucy,  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his 
meaning. 

"  Yes — ^the  stranger,  you  know,  that  came  last  evening  in  the  post  vehicle 
—he  who  shot  young  Hazlewood — ha  I  hal  hoi"  burst  forth  the  Dominie^ 
with  a  laugh  that  sounded  like  neighing. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  his  pupil,  "  you  have  chosen  a  strange  sub 
ject  for  mirth ; — I  think  nothing  about  the  man— only  I  hope  the  outrage 
waa  accidental,  and  that  we  need  not  fear  a  repetition  of  it." 

"Accidental! — ho!  ho!  ha!" — again  whinnied  Sampson. 

"Really,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  Lucy,  somewhat  piqued,  "you  are  unusually 
gay  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  of  a  surety  I  am  I  ha  I  ha  I  ho !  farce-ti-ous — ^ho !  ho  I  ha  1" 

"  So  unusually  fticetious,  my  dear  sir,"  pursued  the  young  lady,  "that  I 
would  wish  rather  to  know  the  meaning  of  your  mirth,  than  to  be  ainusiMi 
with  its  effects  only." 
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**  Ton  shall  know  it,  Miss  Lucy,"  replied  poor  Abel — "Do  70a  remembm 
5  jar  brother  r' 

'*  Good  God  1  how  can  you  ask  me  ? — ^no  one  knows  better  than  yon,  he 
was  lost  the  very  day  I  was  born." 

**  Very  true,  very  true,"  answered  the  Dominie,  saddening  at  the  reer^^ 
leetion ;  "  I  was  strangely  oblivious — ay,  ay — loo  true— But  you  rememl^er 
your  worthy  father  ?" 

**How  should  you  doubt  it,  Mr.  Sampson?  it  is  not  so  many  weeks 


smoe"- 


«( 


True,  true— ay,  too  true,"  replied  the  Dominie,  his  Houyhnhnm  laugh 
sinking  into  a  hysterical  giggle — '*  I  will  be  facetious  no  more  under  these 
remembrances — But  look  at  that  young  man  I" 

Bertram  at  this  instant  entered  the  room.  "  Tes,  look  at  him  well— lie 
is  your  father's  living  image ;  and  as  God  has  deprived  you  of  your  dear 
parents — O  my  children,  love  one  anotiier  I" 

"It  is  indeed  my  father's  face  and  form,"  said  Lucy,  turning  very  pale. 
Bertram  ran  to  support  her — ^the  Dominie  to  fetch' water  to  throw  upon  her 
face  —  (which  in  his  haste  he  took  from  the  boiling  tea-urn)  —  when  for- 
tunately her  colour  returning  rapidly,  saved  her  from  the  application  of 
this  ill-judged  remedy.  "I  conjure  you  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Sampson,"  she 
said,  in  an  mterrupted  yet  solemn  voice,  "  is  this  my  brother  ?" 

"  It  is !  it  18,  Miss  Lucy  1-^  it  is  litUe  Harry  Bertram,  as  sure  as  God's 
sun  is  in  that  heaven  I" 

''And  this  is  my  sister?"  said  Bertram,  giving  way  to  all  that  family 
affection,  which  had  so  long  slumbered  in  his  bosom  for  want  of  an  object 
to  expand  itself  upon. 

"  It  is  I  it  is  I — it  is  Miss  Lucy  Bertram  I"  ejaculated  Sampson,  ''  whom 
by  my  poor  aid  you  will  find  perfect  in  the  tongues  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
even  01  Spain — in  reading  and  writing  her  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  arith- 
metic and  book-keepinor  by  double  and  single  entry.  I  say  nothing  of  her 
talents  of  shaping,  and  hemming,  and  governing  a  household,  which,  to 

five  every  one  their  due,  she  acquired  not  from  me,  but. from  the  house- 
eeper ;  —  nor  do  I  take  merit  for  her  performance  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, whereunto  the  instructions  of  an  honourable  young  lady  of  virtue 
and  modesty,  and  very  facetious  withal — Miss  Julia  Mannering — hath  not 
meanly  contributed — Suum  etiique  tnbtiUo" 

"  You,  then,"  said  Bertram  to  his  sister,  "  are  all  that  remains  to  me ! 
Last  night,  but  more  fully  this  morning.  Colonel  Mannering  gave  me  an 
iccount  of  our  family  misfortunes,  though  without  saying  I  should  find  my 
lister  here." 

'*  That,"  said  Lucy,  "  he  left  to  this  gentleman  to  tell  you,  —  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  faithful  of  friends,  who  soothed  my  father's  long  sickness, 
witnessed  his  dying  moments,  and  amid  the  heaviest  clouds  of  fortune  would 
not  desert  his  orphan."  « 

'*  God  bless  him  for  it  I"  said  Bertram,  shaking  the  Dominie's  hand ;  *'  he 
deserves  the  love  with  which  I  have  always  regarded  even  that  dim  and 
imperfect  shadow  of  his  memory  which  my  childhood  retained." 

**  And  God  bless  you  both,  my  dear  children  1"  said  Sampson :  '*  if  it  had 
Bot  been  for  your  sake,  I  would  have  been  contented  (had  Heaven's  pleasure 
K)  been)  to  lay  my  head  upon  the  turf  beside  my  patron." 

"  But  I  trust,"  said  Bertram — '*  I  am  encouraged  to  hope,  we  shall  all  see 
better  days.  All  our  wrongs  shall  be  redressed,  since  Heaven  has  sent  me 
means  and  friends  to  assert  my  right" 

"  Friends  indeed  1"  echoed  Uie  Dominie,  ''  and  sent,  as  you  truly  say,  by 
Him,  to  whom  I  early  taught  you  to  look  up  as  the  source  of  all  tiiat  is  good. 
There  is  the  great  Colonel  Mannerin|^  from  the  Eastern  Indies,  a  man  of 
war  from  his  birth  upwards,  but  who  is  not  tiie  less  a  man  of  great  erudi* 
tion,  considering  his  imperfect  opportunities ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  tb« 
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ipevt  adrooate,  Mr.  Pleydell,  who  is  also  a  man  of  great  erodition,  bot  irhc 
desiondetb  to  trifles  unbeseeming  thereof;  and  there  is  Mr.  Andrew  Din 
mont,  whom  I  do  not  understand  to  have  possession  of  much  erodilaon,  but 
who,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  is  cunning  in  that  which  belongeth  to  flocks 
and  herds.  iMtly,  there  is  even  I  myself,  whose  opportunities  of  collecting 
erudition,  as  they  have  been  greater  than  those  of  the  aforesaid  valuable 
persons,  have  not,  if  it  becomes  me  so  to  speak,  been  pretermitted  by  mc, 
m  so  far  as  my  poor  faculties  have  enablea  me  to  profit  by  them.  Of  a 
surety,  little  Iiarry,  we  must  speedily  resume  our  studies.  I  will  begin 
from  the  foundation  —  yes,  I  wiU  reform  your  education  upvrard  from  the 
true  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  even  to  tbat  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
daic  tongue." 

The  reader  may  observe,  that  upon  this  occasion  Sampson  was  infinitely 
more  profuse  of  words  that  he  had  hitherto  exhibited  himself.  The  reason 
was,  that  in  recovering  his  pupil,  his  mind  went  instantly  back  to  their 
ori^nal  connexion,  and  ho  had,  in  his  confusion  of  ideas,  the  strongest 
desire  in  the  world  to  resume  spelling  lessons,  and  half-text  vrith  young 
Bertram.  This  was  the  more  ridiculous,  as  towards  Lucy  he  assumed  no 
such  powers  of  tuition.  But  she  had  grown  up  under  his  eye,  and  had  been 
gradually  emancipated  from  his  government  by  increase  in  years  and  know- 
ledge, and  a  latent  sense  of  his  own  inferior  tact  in  manners,  whereas  his 
first  ideas  went  to  take  up  Harry  pretty  nearly  where  he  had  left  him. 
From  the  same  feelings  of  reviving  authority,  he  indulged  himself  in  what 
was  to  him  a  profusion  of  language ;  and  as  people  seldom  speak  more  than 
usual  without  exposing  themselves,  he  gave  those  whom  he  addressed  plainly 
to  understand,  that  while  he  deferred  implicitly  to  the  opinions  and  com- 
mands, if  they  chose  to  impose  them,  of  almost  every  one  whom  he  met 
with,  it  was  under  an  internal  conviction,  that  in  the  article  of  e-ru-di-ti-on, 
as  he  usually  pronounced  the  word,  he  was  infinitely  superior  to  them  all 
put  together.  At  present,  however,  this  intimation  fell  upon  heedless  ears, 
for  the  brother  and  sister  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  asking  and  receiving 
intelligence  concerning  their  former  fortunes,  to  attend  much  to  the  worthy 
Dominie. 

When  Colonel  Mannering  left  Bertram,  he  went  to  Julia's  dressing-room, 
and  dismissed  her  attendant.  "  My  dear  sir,"  she  said  as  he  entered,  "  you 
have  forgot  our  vigils  last  night,  and  have  hardly  allowed  me  time  to  comb 
my  hair,  although  you  must  oe  sensible  how  it  stood  on  end  at  the  various 
wonders  which  took  place."    • 

. "  It  is  with  the  inside  of  your  head  that  I  have  some  business  at  present. 
Julia ;  I  will  return  the  outside  to  the  care  of  your  Mrs.  Mincing  in  a  few 
minutes." 

'*  Lord,  papa,"  replied  Miss  Mannering,  **  think  how  entangled  all  my 
ideas  are,  and  you  propose  to  comb  them  out  in  a  few  minutes  I  If  Mincing 
were  to  do  so  in  her  department,  she  would  tear  half  the  hair  out  of  my  head." 

"  Well  then,  tell  me,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  where  the  entanglement  lies, 
wbi^h  I  will  try  to  extricate  with  due  gentleness." 

*•  0,  every  where,"  said  the  young  liuiy — "  the  whole  is  a  wild  dream." 

"  Well  then,  I  will  try  to  unriddle  it"  -He  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fate 
and  prospects  of  Bertram,  to  which  Julia  listened  with  an  interest  which  she 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  disguise. — "  Weil,"  concluded  her  father,  "  are  your 
ideas  on  the  subject  more  luminous  ?" 

"  More  confused  than  ever,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Julia — "  Here  is  this  young 
man  come  from  India,  after  he  had  been  supposed  dead,  like  Aboulfouaris 
the  great  voyager  to  his  sister  Cansade  and  nis  provident  brother  Hour.  I 
am  wrong  in  the  story,  I  believe  —  Canzade  was  his  wife  —  but  Lucy  may 
represent  the  one,  and  the  Dominie  the  other.  And  then  this  lively  crack- 
brained  Scotch  lawyer  appears  like  a  pantomine  at  the  end  of  a  trag|cdy«» 
And  then  how  delightful  it  will  be  if  Lucy  gets  back  her  fortune  I" 
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**  Now  I  think/'  said  ihe  Colonel,  **  that  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the 
business  is,  that  Miss  Julia  Mannering,  who  must  have  known  her  father's 
anxiety  about  the  fate  of  this  young  man  Brown,  or  Bertram,  as  we  must 
DOW  call  him,  should  have  met  nim  when  Hazlewood's  accident  took  place, 
and  never  once  mentioned  to  her  father  a  word  of  the  matter,  but  suffered 
the  search  to  proceed  against  this  young  gentleman  as  a  suspicious  character 
and  assassin/' 

Julia,  much  of  whose  courage  had  been  hastily  assumed  to  meet  the  inter- 
view with  her  father,  was  now  unable  to  rally  herself;  she  hung  down  her 
head  in  silence,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  utter  a  denial  that  she  recollected 
Brown  when  she  met  him. 

"No  answer  I  —  Well,  Julia,"  continued  her  father,  gravely  but  kindly, 
**  allow  me  to  ask  you,  Is  this  the  only  time  you  have  seen  Brown  3iz.oe  hi« 
return  from  India?  —  Still  no  answer.  I  must  then  naturally  suppose  thai 
it  is  not  the  first  time  ?  —  Still  zk>  reply.  Julia  Mannering,  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  answer  me?  Was  it  uiis  young  man  who  came  under  vour 
window  and  conversed  with  you  during  your  residence  at  Mervyn-Uall  ? 
Julia,  I  command  —  I  entreat  you  to  be  candid." 

Miss  Mannering  raised  her  head.  "I  have  been,  sir — I  believe  I  am  still 
very  foolish ;  —  and  it  is  perhaps  more  hard  upon  me  that  I  must  meet  this 
gentleman,  who  has  been,  though  not  the  cause  entirely,  yet  the  accomplice 
of  iny  folly,  in  your  presence."  —  Here  she  made  a  full  stop. 

"  I  am  to  unaerstand,  then,"  said  Mannering,  **  that  this  was  the  author 
of  the  serenade  at  Mervyn-IIall  ?" 

There  was  something  in  this  allusive  change  of  epithet,  that  gave  Julia  a 
little  more  courage  —  *'  He  was  indeed,  sir ;  and  it  I  am  very  wrong,  as  I 
have  often  thought,  I  have  some  apology." 

'*  And  what  is  that?"  answered  the  Colonel,  speaking  quick,  and  with 
something  of  harshness. 

"  I  will  not  venture  to  name  it,  sir — but" — She  opiened  a  small  cabinet^ 
and  put  some  letters  into  his  hands ;  "  I  will  give  you  these,  that  you  may 
see  how  this  intimacy  began,  and  by  whom  it  was  encouraged." 

Mannering  took  the  packet  tu  the  window — his  pride  forbade  a  more  dis- 
tant retreat.  He  glanced  at  some  passages  of  the  letters  with  an  unsteady 
eye  and  an  agitat^  mind.  His  stoicism,  however,  came  in  time  to  his  aid 
— that  philosophy,  which,  rooted  in  pride,  yet  frequently  bears  the  fruits  of 
virtue.  He  returned  towards  his  daughter  with  as  firm  an  air  as  his  feel- 
ings permitted  him  to  assume. 

**  There  is  great  apology  for  you,  Julia,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  glance 
at  these  letters  —  you  have  obeyed  at  least  one  parent  Let  us  adopt  the 
Scotch  proverb  the  Dominie  quoted  the  other  day — 'Let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  fair  play  for  the  future.' — I  will  never  upbraid  you  with  your  past  want 
of  confidence  —  do  you  judge  of  my  future  intentions  by  my  actions,  of 
which  hitherto  you  have  surely  had*  no  reason  to  complain.  Keep  these 
letters  —  they  were  never  intended  for  my  eye,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
read  mcie  of  them  than  I  have  done,  at  your  desire  and  for  your  exculpa- 
tion.    And  now,  are  we  friends  ?  or  rather,  do  you  understand  me  ?" 

'*  0  my  dear,  generous  father,"  said  Julia,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms, 
"  why  have  I  ever  for  an  instant  misunderstood  you  f" 

"No  more  of  that.  Julia,"  said  the  Colonel:  "we  have  both  been  to 
blame.  He  that  is  too  proud  to  vindicate  the  affection  and  confidence  which 
he  conceives  should  be  ^iven  without  solicitation,  must  meet  much,  and 
perhaps  deserved  disappointment.  It  is  enough  that  one  dearest  and  most 
regretted  member  of  my  family  has  gone  to  the  grave  without  knowing  me ; 
let  me  not  lose  the  confidence  of  a  child,  who  ought  to  love  me  if  she  really 
loves  herself." 

^01  no  danger — no  fearl"  answered  Julia — "let  me  but  have  yonr 
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approbation  and  my  own,  and  there  is  no  mle  joa  can  prescribe  so  MTOt 
that  I  will  not  follow/' 

**  Well,  my  lore/'  kissing  her  forehead,  "  I  tmnt  we  shall  not  call  opoii 
TOO  for  anything  too  heroic.  With  respect  to  this  yonng  gentleman's  t4* 
oresses,  I  expect  in  the  first  place  tiiat  all  clandestine  correspondence  - 
which  no  young  woman  can  entertain  for  a  moment  without  lessening  her* 
self  in  her  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  her  lover  —  I  request,  I  say,  thai 
clandestine  correspondence  of  eyery  kind  may  be  given  up,  and  that  you 
will  refer  Mr.  Bertram  to  me  for  the  reason.  You  will  naturally  wish  to 
know  what  is  to  be  the  issue  of  such  a  conference.  In  the  first  place,  I 
desire  to  observe  this  young  gentleman's  character  more  closely  than  cir- 
cumstances, and  perhaps  my  own  prejudices,  have  permitted  formerly  —  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  see  his  birth  established.  Not  that  I  am  anxious 
about  his  gettinc  the  estate  of  EUangowan,  though  such  a  subject  is  held 
in  absolute  indifference  nowhere  except  in  a  novel ;  but  certainly  Henry 
Bertram,  heir  of  Ellangowan,  whether  possessed  of  the  property  of  his  an- 
cestors or  not,  is  a  very  different  person  from  Vanbeest  Brown,  the  son  of 
nobody  at  all.  His  fathers,  Mr.  Pleydell  tells  me,  are  distinguished  in 
history  as  following  the  banners  of  their  native  princes,  while  our  own 
fought  at  Oressy  and  Poictiers.  In  short,  I  neither  give  nor  withhold  my 
approbation,  but  I  expect  yon  will  redeem  past  errors ;  and  as  you  can  now 
unfortunately  have  recourse  only  to  one  parent,  that  you  will  show  the  duty 
of  a  child,  by  reposing  that  confidence  m  me,  which  1  will  say  my  inclinar 
lion  to  make  you  happy  renders  a  filial  debt  upon  your  part." 

The  first  part  of  tnis  speech  affected  Julia  a  good  deal ;  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Bertrams  and  Mannerings  excited  a  secret 
smile ;  but  the  conclusion  was  such  as  to  soften  a  heart  peculiarly  open  to 
the  feelings  of  generosity.  "  No,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said,  extending  her 
^and,  "  receive  my  faith,  that  from  this  moment  you  shall  be  the  first  per- 
son consulted  respecting  what  shall  pass  in  future  between  Brown — I  mean 
Bertram  —  and  me ; .  and  that  no  engagement  shall  be  undertaken  by  me, 
excepting  what  you  shall  immediately  know  and  approve  of.  May  I  ask  if 
Mr.  Bertram  is  to  continue  a  guest  at  Woodbourne  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  while  his  affairs  render  it  advisable." 

**  Then,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  considering  what  is  already  past,  that 
he  will  expect  some  reason  for  my  withdrawing — I  believe  I  must  say  the 
encouragement,  which  he  may  think  I  have  given." 

"  I  expect,  Julia,"  answered  Mannering,  "  that  he  will  respect  my  roof, 
and  entertain  some  sense  perhaps  of  the  services  I  am  desirous  to  render 
him,  and  so  will  not  insist  upon  any  course  of  conduct  of  which  I  mi^ht 
ha^e  reason  to  complain ;  and  I  expect  of  you,  that  you  will  make  him 
fCxisible  of  what  is  due  to  both." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  understand  you,  and  you  shall  be  implicitly  obeyed.'^ 

"  Thank  you,  my  love ;  my  anxiety"  (kissing  her)  "  is  on  your  acoounl 
—  Now  wipe  these  witnesses  from  your  eyas,  and  so  to  breakfast" 
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And.  Sherifl^  I  will  •nsag*  my  word  to  ym. 
That  I  will  by  to-morrow  dinner  time. 
Send  him  to  uwwer  tliee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thfaif  ho  aball  be  chnried  withal. 

FntsT  Pakt  or  Hhiht  IT. 

Wf«k  the  several  by-plays,  as  they  may  be  termed,  had  taken  plaoe 
among  the  individuals  of  the  Woodboume  family,  as  we  have  intimated  in 
ihe  preceding  chapter,  the  breakfast  party  at  length  assembled,  Dandle  cs* 
eepted,  who  liad  consulted  his  taste  in  viands,  and  perhaps  in  society,  by 
partaking  of  a  cup  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Allen,  just  laced  with  two  tearspoonsfiu 
of  Gogniac,  and  reinforced  with  various  slices  from  a  huge  round  of  beef. 
He  hikl  a  kind  of  feeling  that  he  could  eat  twice  as  much,  and  speak  twice 
as  much,  with  this  good  dame  and  Barnes,  as  with  the  grand  folk  in  the 
parlour.  Indeed,  the  meal  of  this  less  distinguished  party  was  much  more 
mirthful  than  that  in  the  higher  circle,  where  there  was  an  obvious  air  of 
constraint  on  the  greater  part  of  the  assistants.  Julia  dared  not  raise  her 
voice  in  asking  Bertram  it  he  chose  another  cup  of  tea.  Bertram  felt  em- 
barrassed while  eating  his  toast  and  butter  under  the  eye  of  Mannering. 
Lucy,  while  she  indulged  to  the  uttermost  her  affection  for  her  recovered 
brother,  began  to  think  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  Hazlewood.  The 
Colonel  felt  the  painful  anxiety  natural  to  a  proud  mind,  when  it  deems  its 
slightest  action  subject  for  a  moment  to  the  watehful  construction  of  others. 
The  lawyer,  while  sedulously  buttering  his  roll,  had  an  aspect  of  unwonted 

gravity,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  severity  of  his  morning  studies.  As  for 
le  Dominie,  his  state  of  mind  was  ecstatic  I  —  He  looked  at  Bertram  —  he 
looked  at  Lucy — he  whimpered — he  sniggled — he  grinned — he  committed 
^1  manner  of  solecisms  in  point  of  form  —  poured  the  whole  cream  (no 
unlucky  mistake)  upon  the  plate  of  porridge  which  was  his  own  usual 
breakfast  —  threw  the  slops  of  what  he  called  his  "  crowning  dish  of  tea'' 
into  the  sugar-dish  instead  of  the  slop-basin,  and  concluded  with  spilling 
the  scalding  liquor  upon  old  Plato,  the  Coloners  favourite  spaniel,  wuo  re- 
ceived the  libation  with  a  howl  that  did  little  honour  to  his  philosophy. 

The  Coloners  equanimity  was  rather  shaken  by  this  last  blunder.  Upon 
my  word,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Sampson,  you  forget  the  difference  between 
Plato  and  Zenocrates." 

"  The  former  was  chief  of  the  Academics,  the  latter  of  the  Stoics,"  said 
the  Dominie,  with  some  scorn  of  the  supposition. 

"  Yes,  mv  dear  sir,  but  it  was  Zenocrates,  not  Plato,  who  denied  that  pain 
was  an  evil." 

**I  should  have  thought,"  said  Pleydell,  "that  very  respectable  quadruped, 
which  is  just  now  limping  out  of  the  room  upon  three  of  his  four  legs,  was 
rather  of  the  Cynic  school." 

"  Very  well  hit  off But  here  comes  an  answer  from  Mac-Morlan." 

It  was  unfavourable.  Mrs.  Mao-Morlan  sent  her  respectful  oomplimento, 
and  her  husband  had  been,  and  was,  detained  by  some  alarming  disturbances 
which  had  taken  place  the  preceding  night  at  Portanferry,  and  the  necessary 
investigation  which  they  had  occasioned. 

"What's  to  be  done  now,  counsellor?"  said  the  Colonel  to  Pleydell. 

"  Why,  I  wish  we  could  have  seen  Mac-Morlan,"  said  the  counsellor,  "who 
\i  a  sensible  fellow  himself,  and  would,  besides,  have  acted  under  my  advioe. 
But  there  is  little  harm.  Our  friend  here  must  be  made  sui  juris:  he  is  at 
present  an  escaped  prisoner ;  the  law  has  an  awkward  claim  upon  him — ht 
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must  Ih*  placed  rectus  in  curia, — ^that  is  the  first  objecL  For  which  pnrpofle^ 
Colonel,  I  will  accompanj  yuu  in  your  carriage  down  to  Hazlewood^Iiooae ; 
^>the  distance  is  not  great.    We  will  offer  our  bail ;  and  I  am  confident  I 

can  easily  show  Mr. I  beg  hit  pardon — 'Sir  Bobert  Hazlewood,  the 

necessity  of  receiying  it." 

**  With  all  my  heart/'  said  the  Colonel ;  and,  ringing  the  bell,  gave  the 
necessary  orders.     "  And  what  is  next  to  be  done  V 

*'  We  must  get  hold  of  Mac-Morlan,  and  look  oat  for  more  proof." 

'*  Proof  I"  said  the  Colonel ;  **the  thing  is  as  clear  as  day  lignt;-* here  are 
Mr.  Sampson  and  Miss  Bertram,  and  you  yourself,  at  once  recognise  the 
young  gentleman  as  his  father's  image ;  and  he  himself  recollects  all  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  preceding  his  leaving  this  country — ^What  else 
is  necessary  to  conviction  V 

**  To  moral  conviction  nothing  more  perhaps,"  said  the  experienced 
lawyer,  '*  but  for  legal  proof  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Bertram's  recollections  are 
his  own  recollections  merely;  and  therefore  are  not  evidence  in  his  own 
favour ;  Miss  Bertram,  the  learned  Mr.  Sampson,  and  I,  can  only  say,  what 
every  one  who  knew  the  late  Ellangowan  will  readily  agree  in,  that  thu 
gentleman  is  his  very  picture — ^Bnt  that  will  not  make  him  EUangowan'a 
son,  and  give  him  the  estate." 

**  And  what  will  do  so  V  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Why,  we  must  have  a  distinct  probation. — There  are  these  gipsies,-^ 
but  then,  alas  I  they  are  almost  infamous  in  the  eye  of  law — scarce  capable 
of  bearing  evidence,  and  Meg  Merrilies  utterly  so,  by  the  various  acconnto 
which  she  formerly  gave  of  the  matter,  and  her  impudent  denial  of  all  know* 
ledge  of  the  fact  when  I  myself  examined  her  respecting  it." 

**  What  must  be  done  then  ?"  asked  Mannering. 

"  We  must  try,"  answered  the  legal  sage,  "  what  proof  can  be  got  at  m 
Holland,  amonff  the  persons  by  whom  our  young  friend  was  educated. — But 
then  the  fear  of  being  called  m  question  for  the  murder  of  the  ganger  may 
make  them  silent ;  or  if  they  speak,  they  are  either  foreigners  or  outlawed 
smugglers.     In  short,  I  see  doubts." 

'*  Under  favour,  most  learned  and  honoured  sir,"  said  the  Dominie,  "  I 
trust  lis,  who  hath  restored  little  Harry  Bertram  to  his  friends,  will  not 
leave  his  own  work  imperfect." 

**  I  trust  BO  too,  Mr.  Sampson,"  said  Pleydell ;  **  but  we  must  use  the 
means ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  more  difficulty  in  procuring  them 
than  I  at  first  thought — But  a  faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady — And,  by 
the  way"  (apart  to  Miss  Mannering,  while  Bertram  was  engaged  with  his 
sister),  "  there's  a  vindication  of  Holland  for  you ! — what  smart  fellows  do 
you  think  Ley  den  and  Utrocht  must  send  forth,  when  such  a  very  genteel 
and  handsome  young  man  comes  from  the  paltry  schools  of  Middleburgh  f" 

**  Of  a  verity,"  said  the  Dominie,  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  Dutch 
seminary — **of  a  verity,  Mr.  Pleydell,  but  I  make  it  known  to  you  that  £ 
myself  laid  the  foundation  of  his  education." 

**  True,  my  dear  Dominie,"  answered  the  advocate ;  "  that  accounts  for  his 
proficiency  m  the  graces,  without  question. — But  here  comes  your  carriage, 
Colonel.  Adieu,  young  folks ;  Miss  Julia,  keep  your  heart  till  I  come  back 
again — let  there*  be  nothing  done  to  prejudice  my  right,  whilst  I  am  non 
valefis  agere»*' 

Their  reception  at  Hazlewood-House  was  more  cold  and  formal  than 
usual ;  for  in  general  the  Baronet  expressed  great  respect  for  Colonel  Man- 
nering, and  Mr.  Pleydell,  besides  being  a  man  of  good  family  and  of  high 
general  estimation,  was  Sir  Robert's  old  friend.  But  now  he  seemed  dry 
and  embarrassed  in  his  manner.  "  He  would  willingly,"  he  said,  '*  receive 
bail,  notwithstanding  that  the  offence  had  been  directly  perpetrated,  com- 
mitted, and  done,  against  young  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood  ;.  out  the  yoong 
had  given  himself  a  fictitious  description,  and  was  altogether  tUat  sort 
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of  personirho  should  not  be  liberated,  dboharged,  or  let  loose  upon  socie^, 
ana  therefore" 

"I  hope,  Sir  Robert  Hailewood/'  stud  the  Colonel,  "joa  do  not  mean 
to  doubt  my  word,  when  I  assure  you  that  he  served  under  me  as  a  cadet  in 
India?" 

"  By  no  means  or  account  whatsoever.  But  you  call  him  a  cadet ;  now 
he  says,  avers,  and  upholds,  that  he  was  a  captain,  or  held  a  troop  in  youi 
regiment." 

'*  He  was  promoted  since  I  gave  up  the  command." 

'*  But  you  must  have  heard  of  it?'^ 

"  No.  I  returned  on  account  of  family  circumstances  from  India,  and 
have  not  since  been  solicitous  to  hear  particular  news  from  the  regiment ; 
the  name  of  Brown,  too,  is  so  common,  that  I  might  have  seen  his  promotion 
m  the  Gazette  vrithout  noticing  it.  But  a  day  or  two  will  bring  letters  from 
his  commanding  officer." 

"  But  I  am  told  and  informed,  Mr.  PleydelU"  answered  Sir  Robert,  still 
hesitating,  **  that  he  does  not  mean  to  abide  by  this  name  of  Brown,  but  is 
to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  estate  of  Ellangowan  under  the  name  of  Bertram." 

"Ay:  who  savs  that?"  said  the  counsellor. 

**  Or,"  demanded  the  soldier,  "  whoever  says  so,  does  that  give  a  right  to 
keep  him  in  prison  ?" 

"  Hush,  Colonel,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  any  more 
than  I,  countenance  him,  if  he  prove  an  impostor. — And,  among  mends, 
who  informed  you  of  this,  Sir  Robert?" 

**  Why,  a  person,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  answered  the  Baronet,  "  who  is  pecu- 
liarly interested  in  investigating,  sifting,  and  clearing  out  this  business  to 
the  bottom — you  will  excuse  my  being  more  particular/' 

" 0,  certainly,"  re{)lied  Pleydell ;  —  "  well,  and  he  says?" 

"  He  says  that  it  is  whispered  about  among  tinkers,  gipsies,  and  other 
idle  persons,  that  there  is  such  a  plan  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  and  that  this 
young  man,  who  is  a  bastard  or  natural  son  of  the  late  Ellangowan,  is 
pitched  upon  as  the  impostor,  from  his  strone  family  likeness." 

"  And  was  there  such  a  natural  son,  Sir  Robert  ?"  demanded  the  coun- 
sellor. 

**0,  certainly,  to  my  own  positive  knowledge.  Ellangowan  had  him 
placed  as  cabin-boy  or  powder-monkey  on  boara  an  armed  sloop  or  jracht 
belonging  to  the  revenue,  throueh  the  interest  of  the  late  Commissioner 
Bertram,  a  kinsman  of  his  own." 

*'  Well,  Sir  Robert,"  said  the  lawyer,  taking  the  word  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  impatient  soldier — "you  have  told  me  news;  I  shall  investigate 
them,  and  if  I  find  them  true,  certainly  Colonel  Mannering  and  I  will  not 
countenance  this  young  man.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  are  all  willing  to 
make  him  forthcoming,  to  answer  all  complaints  against  him,  I  do  assure 
you  you  will  act  most  illegally,  and  incur  heavy  responsibility,  if  you  refuse 
our  bail." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  said  Sir  Robert,  who  knew  the  high  authority  of 
the  counsellor's  opinion,  "  as  you  know  best,  and  as  you  promise  to  give 
ttp  this  young  man" 

"  If  he  proves  an  impostor,"  replied  the  lavr^er,  with  some  emphasis. 

"  Ay,  certainly  —  under  that  condition  I  will  take  your  bail ;  though  I 
must  say,  an  obUgin^,  well-disposed,  and  civil  nei^bour  of  mine,  who  was 
himself  bred  to  we  law,  gave  me  a  hint  or  caution  this  morning  against 
doing  so.  It  was  from  him  I  learned  that  this  youth  was  liberated  and  had 
come  abroad,  or  rather  had  broken  prison.  —  But  where  shall  we  find  one 
to  draw  the  bail-bond  ?" 

"  Ilore,"  said  the  counsellor,  applying  himself  to  the  bell,  "  send  up  w 
«lerk,  Mr.  Driver — it  will  not  do  my  character  harm  if  I  dictate  the  neect 
f  ql  myself."    It  was  written  accordingly,  and  signed ;  and  the  Justice  h&T- 
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ing  Bubscrihed  a  regular  warrant  for  Bertram  alias  Brown's  lischarge,  the 
nnitors  took  their  leave. 

Each  threw  himself  into  his  own  comer  of  the  post-chariot,  and  said 
nothing  for  some  time.  The  Colonel  first  broke  silence :  "  So  you  intend  to 
give  up  this  poor  young  fellow  at  the  first  brush  ?" 

''Who,  12"  replied  Uie  counsellor;  "I  will  not  give  up  one  hair  of  hi* 
head,  thouf^h  I  should  follow  them  to  the  court  of  last  resort  in  his  behalf — 
but  what  signified  mooting  points  and  showing  one's  hand  to  that  old  ass  f 
Much  better  he  should  report  to  his  prompter,  Glossin,  that  we  are  indif- 
ferent or  lukewarm  in  the  matter.  Besides,  I  wished  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
enemies'  game.'' 

"  Inde^  I"  said  the  soldier.  '*  Then  I  see  there  are  stratagems  in  law  as 
well  as  war.    Well,  and  how  do  vou  like  their  line  of  battle  r' 

"  Ingenious,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  "  but  I  think  desperate ;  they  are  finessing 
too  much  —  a  common  fault  on  such  occasions." 

During  this  discourse  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  towards  Woodboume 
without  anything  occurring  worthy  of  the  reader's  notice,  excepting  their 
meeting  with  young  Hazlewood,  to  whom  the  Colonel  told  the  extraordinary 
history  of  Bertranrs  re-appearance,  which  he  heard  with  high  delight,  and 
then  rode  on  before  to  pay  Miss  Bertram  his  compliments  on  an  event  so 
happy  and  so  unexpected. 

We  return  to  the  party  at  Woodboume.  After  the  departure  of  Manner- 
ing,  the  conversation  related  chiefly  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Ellangowan 
family,  their  domains,  and  their  former  power.  "  It  was,  then,  under  the 
towers  of  my  fathers,"  said  Bertram,  "  tnat  I  landed  some  days  since,  in 
circumstances  much  resembling  those  of  a  vagabond?  Its  mouldering 
turrets  and  darksome  arches  even  then  awakened  thoughts  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  recollections  which  I  was  unable  to  decipher.  I  will  now 
visit  them  again  with  other  feelings,  and,  I  trust,  vrith  other  and  better 
hopes." 

'*  Do  not  go  there  now/'  said  his  sister.  "  The  house  of  our  ancestors  is 
at  present  the  habitation  of  a  wretch  as  insidious  as  dangerous,  whose  arts 
ana  villany  accomplished  the  ruin  and  broke  the  heart  of  our  unhappy 
father." 

"You  increase  my  anxiety,"  replied  her  brother,  "to  confront  this 
miscreant,  even  in  the  den  he  has  constructed  for  himself —  I  think  I  have 
seen  him." 

"But  you  must  consider,"  said  Julia,  "that  you  are  now  left  under 
Lucy's  guard  and  mine,  and  are  responsible  to  us  for  all  your  motions  — « 
consider  I  have  not  been  a  lawyer's  mistress  twelve  hours  tor  nothing,  and 
I  assure  you  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  go  to  Ellangowan  just  now. — 
The  utmost  to  which  I  can  consent  is,  that  we  shall  walk  in  a  body  to  the 
head  of  the  Woodboume  avenue,  and  from  that  perhaps  we  may  indulge 
you  with  our  company  as  far  as  a  rising  ground  in  the  common,  whence 
your  eyes  may  be  blessed  with  a  distant  prospect  of  those  gloomy  towers, 
which  sthick  so  strongly  your  sympathetic  imagination." 

The  party  was  speedily  agreed  upon,  and  the  ladies,  having  taken  their 
cloaks,  followed  the  route  proposed,  under  the  escort  of  Captain  Bertram. 
It  was  a  pleasant  winter  morning,  and  the  cool  breeze  served  only  to  freshen, 
not  to  chill,  the  fair  walkers.  A  secret  though  unacknowledged  bond  of 
kindness  combined  the  two  ladies ;  and  Bertram,  now  hearing  the  interest- 
ing accounts  of  his  own  family,  now  communicating  his  adventures  in 
Europe  and  in  India,  repaid  the  pleasure  which  he  received.  Lucy  felt 
proua  of  her  brother,  as  well  from  the  bold  and  manly  turn  of  his  senti- 
nients,  as  from  the  dangers  he  had  encountered,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
he  had  surmounted  them.  And  Julia,  while  she  pondered  on  her  father's 
words,  could  not  help  entertaining  hopes,  that  the  independent  spirit  which 
bad  seemed  to  her  father  presumption  in  the  humble  and  plebeian  Brown, 
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would  have  the  grace  of  courage,  noble  bearing,  and  high  blood,  in  the  far 
descended  heir  of  Ellaneowan. 

They  reached  at  length  the  little  eminence  or  knoll  upon  the  highest  part 
of  the  common,  called  QibbieVknowe  —  a  spot  repeatedly  mentionea  in 
this  history,  as  being  on  the  skirts  of  the  EUangowan  estate.  It  commanded 
a  fair  Tariety  of  hill  and  dale,  bordered  with  natural  woods,  whose  naked 
boughs  at  this  season  relicYed  the  general  colour  of  the  landscape  with  a 
dark  purple  hue ;  while  in  other  places  the  prospect  was  more  formally 
intoraected  by  lines  of  plantation,  where  the  Scotch  firs  displayed  their 
?arie^  of  dusky  green.  At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  lay  the  bay 
of  EUangowan,  its  waves  rippling  under  the  influence  of  the  western  breeze* 
The  towers  of  the  ruined  castle,  seen  high  over  every  object  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, received  a  brighter  colouring  irom  the  wintry  sun. 

'*  There,''  said  Lucy  &rtram,  pointing  them  out  in  the  distance,  **  there 
is  the  seat  of  our  ancestors.  God  knows,  my  dear  brother,  I  do  not  covet 
in  your  behalf  the  extensive  power  which  the  lords  of  these  ruins  are  said 
to  have  possessed  so  long,  and  sometimes  to  have  used  so  ill.  But  O,  that 
I  might  see  you  in  possession  of  such  relics  of  their  fortune  as  should  give 
you  an  honourable  independence,  and  enable  you  to  stretch  your  hand  for 
the  protection  of  the  ola  and  destitute  dependents  of  our  family,  whom  our 
poor  father's  death'' 

"True,  my  dearest  Luc^,"  answered  the  young  heir  of  EUangowan; 
"  and  \  trust,  with  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  which  has  so  far  guided  us, 
and  with  that  of  these  good  friends,  whom  their  own  generous  hearts  have 
interested  in  my  behalf^  such  a  consummation  of  my  hard  adventures  is 
now  not  unlikely.  —  But  as  a  soldier,  I  must  look  with  some  interest  upon 
that  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone ;  and  if  this  undermining  scoundrel, 
who  is  now  in  possession,  dare  to  displace  a  pebble  of  it"-: — 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  Dinmont,  who  came  hastily  after  them  up  the 
road,  unseen  till  he  was  near  the  party : — **  Captain,  Captain  I  ye're  wanted 
— ^Ye're  wanted  by  her  ye  ken  o'." 

And  immediately  Meg  Merrilies,  as  if  emerging  out  of  the  earth,  ascended 
from  the  hollow  way,  and  stood  before  them.  **  I  sought  ye  at  the  house,'' 
she  said,  **  and  found  but  him"  (pointing  to  Dinmont.)  **  But  ye  are  right, 
and  I  was  wrang ;  it  is  here  we  should  meet — on  this  very  spot,  where  my 
eyes  last  saw  your  father.    Remember  your  promise,  and  follow  me." 


To  hail  Um>  kHir  in  MMmly  aoit 

1'h«  iMlie  WM  full  fain ; 
Bat  King  Arthur,  all  sora  amazfd. 

No  an>wer  made  ofain. 

What  wiKht  art  thua.**  the  ladi*  aaid, 

"That  will  not  ^Mak  to  me  ? 
Sir,  I  may  chance  to  ease  thy  pain, 

Thuogfa  I  be  foul  to  Me.** 

The  MAKUAei  or  Sot  GAwinra. 

ftiE  fairy  bride  of  Sir  Gawaine,  while. under  the  influence  of  the  spell  of 
)•  ff  wicked  stepmother,  was  more  decrepit  probably,  and  what  is  commonly 
called  more  ugly,  than  Meg  Merrilies ;  but  I  doubt  if  she  possessed  that 
wild  sublimity  which  an  excited  imagination  communicated  to  features, 
asarked  and  expressive  in  their  own  peculiar  character,  and  to  the  gestures 
id  a  form,  which,  her  sex  considereo,  might  be  termed  gigantic.    Accord* 

2w2 
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ingly,  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  did  not  recoil  with  more  terror  front 
«ibc  apparition  of  the  loathly  lady  placed  between  **  an  oak  and  a  green 
Lolly,  than  Lacy  Bertram  and  Julia  Mannerin^  did  from  the  appearance 
af  this  Galwegifvn  sibyl  upon  the  common  of  Ellangowan. 

"  For  God's  »ike,"  said  Julia,  pulling  out  her  purse,  **  gire  that  dreadibl 
woman  something,  and  bid  her  go  away." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Bertram ;  "  1  must  not  offend  her." 

"  What  keeps  you  here  ?"  said  Meg,  exalting  the  harsh  and  rough  tones 
of  her  hollow  yoiee— "why  do  you  not  follow? — Must  your  hour  call  yoa 
tiricet  Do  you  remember  your  oath? — ^were  it  at  kirk  or  market,  wedding 
or  burial," — and  she  held  high  her  skinny  forefinger  in  a  menacing  attitudo* 

Bertram  turned  round  to  his  terrified  companions.  **  Excuse  me  for  a 
moment ;  I  am  engaged  by  a  promise  to  follow  this  woman." 

'*  Oood  heavens  I  engaged  to  a  madwoman  T"  said  Julia. 

"  Or  to  a  gipsy,  who  has  her  band  in  the  wood  ready  to  murder  yon  T' 
JMiid  Lucy. 

"  That  was  not  spoken  like  a  bairn  of  Ellangowan,"  said  Meg,  frowning 
apon  Miss  Bertram.     "  It  is  the  ill-doers  are  ilEdreaders." 

*'In  short,  I  must  go,"  said  Bertram — "it  is  absolutely  necessary;  wait 
ibr  me  five  minutes  on  this  spot." 

"Fiye  minutes?"  said  the  gipsy, — "fiye  hours  may  not  bring  you  hen 
again." 

"  Do  you  hear  that?"  s^id  Julia ;  "  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  go  I" 

"  I  must,  I  must — Mr.  Dinmont  will  protect  you  back  to  the  house." 

"  No,"  said  Me^,  "  he  must  come  with  you — ^it  is  for  that  he  is  here.  He 
maun  take  part  wi'  hand  and  heart ;  and  weel  his  part  it  is,  for  redding  his 
quarrel  might  have  cost  you  dear." 

"  Troth,  Luckie,  it's  very  true,"  said  the  steady  farmer ;  "  and  ere  I  turn 
back  frae  the  Captain's  side,  I'll  show  that  I  haena  forgotten't." 

"0  yes !"  exclaimed  both  the  ladies  at  once— "let  Mr.  Dinmont  go  yrith 
you,  if  go  you  must,  on  this  strange  summons." 

"  Indeed  I  must,"  answered  Bertram,  "  but  you  see  I  am  safely  guarded 
•—Adieu  for  a  short  time ;  go  home  as  fast  as  you  can." 

He  pressed  his  sister's  hand,  and  took  a  yet  more  affectionate  farewell  of 
Julia  with  his  eyes.  Almost  stupified  with  surprise  and  fear,  the  young 
ladies  watched  with  anxious  looks  the  course  or  Bertram,  his  companion, 
and  their  extraordinary  guide.  Her  tall  figure  moved  across  the  wintry 
heath  with  steps  so  swift,  so  long,  and  so  steady,  that  she  appeared  rather 
to  glide  than  to  walk.  Bertram  and  Dinmont,  both  tall  men,  apparently 
scarce  equalled  her  in  height,  owing  to  her  longer  dress  and  high  head-gear. 
She  proceeded  straight  across  the  common,  without  turning  aside  to  the 
winding  path,  by  which  passengers  avoided  the  inequalities  and  little  rills 
that  traversed  it  in  different  directions.  Thus  the  diminishing  figures  often 
disappeared  from  the  eye,  as  they  dived  into  such  broken  ground,  and  again 
ascended  to  sight  when  they  were  past  the  hollow.  There  was  something 
frightful  and  unearthly,  as  it  were,  in  the  rapid  and  undeviating  course 
which  she  pursued,  undeterred  by  any  of  the  impediments  which  usuaUy 
incline  a  traveller  from  the  direct  path.  Her  way  was  as  straight,  and 
nearly  as  swifl,  as  that  of  a  bird  through  the  air.  At  length  they  reached 
those  thickets  of  natural  wood  which  extended  from  the  skirts  of  the  com* 
mon  towards  the  glades  and  brook  of  Derndeugh,  and  were  there  lost  to 
view. 

"This  is  very  extraordinary  I",  said  Lucy,  after  a  pause,  and  turning 
round  to  her  companion — "  What  can  he  have  to  do  with  that  old  hag?" 

"  It  is  very  frightful,"  answered  Julia,  "  and  almost  reminds  me  of  the 
tales  of  sorceresses,  witches,  and  evil  genii,  which  I  have  heard  \n  India. 
They  believe  there  is  a  fascination  of  the  eve,  by  which  those  who  posseat 
it  control  the  will  and  dictate  the  motions  of  their  yictimr     What  can  yoiir 
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bruther  have  in  common  with  that  fearful  woman,  that  he  snuuld  leave  na* 
obviously  against  his  will,  to  attend  to  her  commands  ?'' 

**  At  least,"  said  Lucy,  "  we  may  hold  him  safe  from  harm ;  for  she  wouid 
never  have  summoned  that  faithful  creature  Dinmont,  of  whose  strength, 
courage,  and  steadiness,  Henry  said  so  much,  to  attend  upon  an  expedition 
where  she  projected  evil  to  the  person  of  his  friend.  And  now  let  us  gi. 
back  to  the  house  till  the  Colonel  returns ; — perhaps  Bertram  may  be  back 
finst ;  at  any  rate,  the  Colonel  will  judge  what  is  to  be  done." 

Leaning  then  upon  each  other's  arm,  but  yet  occasionally  stumblingi 
l)etween  fear  and  the  disorder  of  their  nerves,  they  at  length  reached  the 
Lead  of  the  avenue,  when  they  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse  behind.  They 
started,  for  their  ears  were  awake  to  every  sound,  and  beheld  to  their  great 
pleasure  yoang  Haslewood.  "  The  Colonel  will  be  here  immediatelv/'  he 
said ;  "  I  galloped  on  before  to  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Bertram,  with  the 
sincerest  congratulations  upon  the  joyful  event  which  has  taken  place  in 
her  family.  I  long  to  be  introduced  to  Captain  Bertram,  and  to  thank  hini 
for  the  well-deserved  lesson  he  ^ave  to  my  rashness  and  indiscretion." 

'*Ue  has  left  us  just  now,'^  said  Lucy,  "and  in  a  manner  that  has 
frightened  us  very  much.^' 

Just  at  that  moment  the  CoIonePs  carriage  drove  np,  and,  on  observing 
the  ladies,  stopped,  while  Mannering  and  his  learned  counsel  alighted  and 
joined  them.     They  instantly  communicated  the  new  cause  of  alarm. 

**  Meg  Merrilies  again !"  said  the  Colonel.  "  She  certainly  is  a  most  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable  personage ;  but  I  think  she  must  have  something 
to  impart  to  Bertram,  to  which  she  does  not  mean  we  should  be  privy." 

"  The  devil  take  the  bedlamite  old  woman  I"  said  the  counsellor :  "  will 
she  not  let  things  take  their  course,  prout  de  lege,  but  must  always  be  put- 
ting in  her  oar  iu  her  own  way? — Then  I  fear,  from  the  direction  they  took, 
they  are  going  upon  the  Ellangowan  estate.  That  rascal  Glossin  has  shown 
us  what  ruffians  he  has  at  his  disposal — I  wish  honest  Liddesdale  may  be 
guard  sufficient." 

'*  If  you  please,"  said  Hazlewood,  **  I  should  be  most  happy  to  ride  in 
the  direction  which  they  have  taken.  I  am  so  well  known  m  the  country, 
that  I  scarce  think  any  outrage  will  be  offered  in  my  presence,  and  I  shall 
keep  at  such  a  cautious  distance  as  not  to  appear  to  watch  Meg,  or  interrupt 
any  communication  which  she  may  make." 

•*  Upon  my  word,"  said  Plevdell  (aside),  "  to  be  a  sprig,  whom  I  remember 
with  a  whey  face  and  a  satchel  not  so  many  years  ago,  I  think  young  Ua- 
rlewood  grows  a  fine  fellow. — I  am  more  afraid  of  a  new  attempt  at  legal 
oppression  than  at  open  violence,  and  from  that  this  young  man's  presence 
would  deter  both  Qlossin  and  his  understrappers.  Iiie  away  then,  my  boy 
—peer  out — peer  out; ^you'll  find  them  somewhere  about  Derncleugh,  or 
very  probably  in  Warroch-wood." 

Hazlewood  turned  his  horse.  "  Come  back  to  us  to  dinner,  Hazlewood," 
'\ried  the  Colonel.     He  bowed,  spurred  his  horse,  and  eallopcd  off. 

We  now  return  to  Bertram  and  Dinmont,  who  continuea  to  follow  their 
mysterious  guide  through  the  woods  and  dingles,  between  the  open  common 
and  the  rmned  hamlet  of  Derncleugh.  As  she  led  the  way,  she  never 
looked  back  upon  her  followers,  unless  to  chide  them  for  loitering,  though 
the  sweat,  in  spite  of  the  season,  poured  from  their  brows.  At  other  times 
she  spoke  to  herself  in  such  broken  expressions  as  these : — "  It  ia'to  rebuild 
the  auld  house — it  is  to  lav  the  corner  stone — and  did  I  not  warn  him  ? — I 
tell'd  him  I  was  born  to  Jo  it,  if  my  father's  head  had  been  the  stepping- 
•tane,  let  alane  his.  I  was  doomed — still  I  kept  my  purpose  in  the  cage 
and  in  the  stocks; — I  was  banished — I  kept  it  in  an  unco  land; — I  was 
scourged — I  was  branded — my  resolution  lay  deeper  than  scourge  or  red 
iron  oould  reach — and  now  the  hour  is  come !" 

**  Capniin."  Said  Dinmont,  in  a  half  whisper,  *'I  wish  she  binna  uncanny! 
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her  words  dinntk  soem  to  come  in  Qod's  name,  or  like  other  folk's.    Od,  they 
tbreep  in  our  country  that  there  are  sic  things." 

**  Don't  be  afraid,  my  friend,"  whispered  Bertram  in  return. 

"  Fear'd  I  fient  a  haet  care  I"  said  the  dauntless  farmer :  "  be  she  witeh 
or  deevil,  it's  a'  ane  to  Dandie  Dinmont." 

"  Hand  your  peace,  gudeman,"  said  Meg,  looking  sternly  over  hsr 
shoulder ;  "  is  this  a  time  or  place  for  you  to  speak,  think  ye  V 

"  But  mj  good  friend,"  said  Bertram,  "  ^  I  have  no  doubt  in  yonr  good 
faith,  or  kindness,  which  I  have  experienced,  you  should  in  return  have 
sonn.e  confidence  in  me — ^I  wish  to  know  where  you  are  leading  us." 

"There's  but  ae  answer  to  that,  Uenry  Bertram,"  said  the  sibrl. — ''I 
■wore  my  tongue  should  never  tell,  but  I  never  said  my  finger  should  never 
show.  Uo  on  and  meet  your  fortune,  or  turn  back  and  lose  it — thaf  s  a'  I 
hae  to  say." 

'*  Go  on,  then,"  answered  Bertram ;  *'  I  will  ask  no  more  Questions.'' 

They  descended  into  the  glen  about  the  same  place  where  Meg  had 
formerly  parted  from  Bertram.  She  paused  an  instant  beneath  the  tall 
rock  where  he  had  witnessed  the  burial  of  the  dead  body,  and  stamped  upon 
the  ^und,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken,  showed 
vestiKOS  of  having  been  recently  moved.  "Here  rests  ane,"  sh^  said; 
"  heTl  maybe  hae  neibors  sune." 

She  then  moved  up  the  brook  until  she  came  to  the  ruined  hamlet,  where, 
pausing  with  a  look  of  peculiar  and  softened  interest  before  one  of  the  gables 
which  was  still  atandine,  she  said,  in  a  tone  less  abrupt,  though  as  solemn 
as  before,  "  Do  you  see  that  blackit  and  broken  end  ot  a  sheelmg  ? — There 
my  kettle  boiled  for  forty  years  —  there  I  bore  twelve  buirdly  sons  and 
daughters — ^Where  are  they  now  ? — ^Where  are  the  leaves  that  were  on  that 
auld  ash-tree  at  Martinmas! — the  west  wind  has  made  it  bare — and  I'm 
stripped  too.  —  Do  you  see  that  saugh-^ee?  —  it's  but  a  blackened  rotten 
stump  now  —  I've  sate  under  it  mony  a  bonnie  summer  afternoon,  when  it 
hung  its  gay  garlands  ower  the  poppling  water — I've  sat  there,  and"  (ele* 
vating  her  voice)  "  I've  held  you  on  my  knee,  Uenry  Bertram,  and  sung  ye 
san^  of  the  auld  barons  and  their  bloody  wars — ^It  will  ne'er  be  green 
again,  and  Meg  Merrilies  will  never  sing  sangs  mair,  be  they  blithe  or  sad. 
But  ye'll  no  forget  her  ?  —  and  ye'll  gar  big  up  the  auld  wa's  for  her  sake  f 
—  and  let  somebody  live  there  that's  ower  gude  to  fear  them  of  another 
warld  —  For  if  ever  the  dead  came  back  amang  the  living,  I'll  be  seen  in 
this  glen  mony  a  night  after  these  crazed  banes  are  in  the  mould." 

The  mixture  of  insanity  and  wild  pathos  with  which  she  spoke  these  last 
words,  with  her  right  arm  bare  and  extended,  her  left  bent  and  shrouded 
beneath  the  dark  red  drapery  of  her  mantle,  might  have  been  a  study 
worthy  of  our  Siddons  herself.  "  And  now,"  she  said,  resuming  at  once 
the  short,  stern,  and  hasty  tone  which  was  most  ordinary  to  her — "let  um 
io  the  wark — let  us  to  the  wark." 

She  then  led  the  way  to  the  promontory  on  which  the  Kaim  of  Demclengh 
was  situated,  produced  a  large  key  from  her  pocket,  and  unlocked  the  door. 
The  interior  of  this  place  was  in  better  order  than  formerly.  **  I  have  made 
tilings  decent,"  she  said ;  "  I  may  be  streekit  here  or  night.  There  will  be 
few,  few  at  Meg's  lykewake,  for  mony  of  our  folk  will  blame  what  I  hae 
done,  and  am  to  do !" 

She  then  pointed  to  a  table,  upon  which  was  some  cold  meat,  arranged 
with  more  attention  to  neatness  than  could  have  been  expected  from  Meg's 
ha>it8.     "  Eat,"  she  said,  " eat; — ye'll  need  it  this  night  yet." 

Bertram,  in  complaisance,  eat  a  morsel  or  two ;  and  Dinmont,  whose  ap- 
petite was  unabated  either  by  wonder,  apprehension,  or  the  meal  of  the 
morning,  made  his  usual  figure  as  a  trencher-man.  She  then  offered  each 
a  single  g?a8S  of  spirits,  which  Bertram  drank  diluted,  and  his  companiot 
plain. 
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"Will  ye  taste  naething  yoursell,  Luckie?''  said  Dinmonl 

"I  shall  not  need  it/'  replied  their  mysterious  hostess.  *'And  now,"  she 
said,  *'Te  maun  hae  arms — ^ye  maunna  gang  on  dry-handed; — ^but  use  thoui 
not  rashly — take  captive,  but  save  life — let  the  law  hae  its  ain — he  mann 
speak  ere  he  die." 

"  Who  is  to  be  taken  ?— who  is  to  speak?"  said  Bertram  in  astovishment 
receiving  a  pair  of  pistols  which  she  offered  him,  and  which,  upon  exaisiin> 
ing,  he  found  loaded  and  locked. 

'*  The  flints  are  gude,"  she  said,  "and  the  powder  dry — I  ken  this  waik 
weel." 

Ther .  without  answering  his  questions,  she  armed  Dinmont  also  with  a 
large  pistol,  and  desired  them  to  choose  sticks  for  themselves,  out  of  a  pa  i^ 
eel  of  very  suspicious-looking  bludgeons  which  she  brought  from  a  comer. 
Bertram  took  a  stout  saplimi:,  and  Dandie  selected  a  club  which  might  have 
served  Hercules  himself.  Tliey  then  left  the  hut  together,  and,  in  doine  so, 
Bertram  took  an  opportunity  to  whisper  to  Dinmont,  "  There's  something 
inexplicable  in  all  Uiis  —  But  we  need  not  use  these  arms  unless  we  see 
necessity  and  lawful  occasion — take  care  to  do  as  ^ou  see  me  do." 

Dinmont  gave  a  sagacious  nod ;  and  they  continued  to  follow,  oyer  wet 
and  oyer  dry,  through  bog  and  through  fallow,  the  footsteps  of  their  con- 
ductress. She  guided  them  to  the  wood  of  Warroch  by  the  same  track 
which  the  late  Ellangowan  had  used  when  riding  to  Demcleugh  in  quest  of 
his  child,  on  the  miserable  evening  of  Kennedy's  murder. 

When  Meg  Merrilies  had  attained  these  groyes,  through  which  the  wintry 
sea-wind  was  now  whistling  hoarse  and  shrill,  she  seemed  to  pause  a  mo« 
ment  as  if  to  recollect  the  way.  "We  maun  go  the  precise  tracK,"  she  said, 
and  continued  to  go  forward,  but  rather  in  a  zi^ag  and  involved  course, 
than  according  to  her  former  steady  and  direct  line  of  motion.  At  length 
she  guided  them  through  the  mazes  of  the  wood  to  a  little  open  glade  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  surrounded  by  trees  and  bushes,  which  made  a 
wild  and  irregular  boundary.  £yen  in  winter  it  was  a  sheltered  and  snuglv 
sequestered  spot;  but  when  arrayed  in  the  yerdure  of  spring,  the  earth  senct 
ing  forth  all  its  wild  flowers,  the  shrubs  spreading  their  waste  of  blossom 
around  it,  and  the  weeping  birches,  whion  towered  over  the  underwood, 
drooping  their  long  and  leafy  fibres  to -intercept  the  sun,  it  must  have 
seemed  a  place  for  a  youthful  poet  to  study  his  earliest  sonnet,  or  a  pair  of 
loyers  to  exchange  their  first  mutual  avowal  of  affection.  Apparently  it 
now  awakened  yery  different  recollections.  Bertram's  brow,  when  he  had 
looked  round  the  spot,  became  gloomy  and  embarrassed.  Meg,  after  utter 
ing  to  herself,  "  This  is  the  yery  spot  I"  looked  at  him  with  a  ghastly  side* 
glance,— " D'ye  mind  it?" 

"  Yes  I"  answered  Bertram,  "  imperfectly  I  do." 

"  Ay  I"  pursued  his  guide,  "on  this  yery  spot  the  man  fell  from  his  horse 
— ^I  was  behind  that  bourtree-bush  at  the  very  moment.  Sair,  sair  he  strove, 
and  sair  he  cried  for  mercy — but  he  was  in  the  hands  of  them  that  never 
kenn'd  the  word ! — Now  will  I  show  you  the  further  track — the  last  time 
ye  travelled  it,  was  in  these  arms." 

She  led  them  accordingly  by  a  long  and  winding  passage  almost  over- 
grown with  brushwood,  until,  without  any  yery  perceptible  descent,  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  by  the  searside.  Meg  then  walked  very  fast  on 
between  the  surf  and  the  rocks,  until  she  came  to  a  remarkable  fragment 
of  rock,  detached  from  the  rest.  "  Here,"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  scarcely 
audible  whisper,  "  here  the  corpse  was  found." 

"  And  the  cave,"  said  Bertram,  in  the  same  tone,  "  is  close  beside  it — are 
you  guiding  us  there  ?" 

**  T^s,"  said  the  gipsy,  in  a  decided  tone.  "  Bend  up  both  your  hearts- 
fellow  me  as  I  creep  in — I  have  placed  the  fire-wood  so  as  to  screen  yoo. 
Side  behind  it  for  a  gliff  till  I  say.  The  hour  and  iht  man  are  baiih  eome^ 
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then  rin  in  ou  ^rnt,  take  his  arms,  and  bind  him  till  the  blood  bant  fina 
his  fingi*'  nailb." 

"I  will,  by  my  soul  I"  said  Henry  —  "if  he  is- the  man  I  soppoM— 
Janscn?'' 

**  Ay,  Jansen,  Ilatteraick,  and  twenty  mair  names  are  his." 

"  Dinmont,  you  must  stand  by  me  now,"  said  Bertram,  "for  this  fellow 
is  a  devil." 

"  Ye  needna  doubt  that"  said  the  stout  yeoman  —  "  Bat  I  wish  I  eoald 
mind  a  bit  prayer  or  I  creep  after  the  witch  into  that  hole  that  she's  open* 
ing — It  waa  be  a  sair  thing  to  leave  the  blessed  sun,  and  the  free  air,  and 

Sang  and  be  killed,  like  a  toad  that's  run  to  earth,  in  a  dungeon  like  that 
tut  my  sooth,  they  will  be  hard-bitten  terriers  will  worry  Sandie ;  so,  as 
I  said,  dcil  hae  me  if  I  baulk  you."  This  was  uttered  in  the  lowest  tone 
of  voice  possible.  The  entrance  was  now  open.  Meg  crept  in  upon  her 
hands  and  knees,  Bertram  followed,  and  Dinmont  after  giving  a  raeful 
glance  toward  the  daylight  whose  blessings  he  was  abandoning,  bronght 
np  the  rear. 
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—  ■  •  Dm.  |»nph«c,  hi  thy  upmdh  I 

For  this,  Muoag  Um  rmtu  wm  I  ofdaiaed. 

UunY  VI.    l\tH  m, 

Thk  progress  of  the  Borderer,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  last  of  the 
arty,  was  fearfully  arrested  by  a  hand,  which  caught  bold  of  his  leg  as  he 
ragged  his  long  limbs  after  nim  in  silence  and  perturbation  through  the 
low  and  narrow  entrance  of  the  subterranean  passage.  The  steel  heart  of 
the  bold  yeoman  had  well-nigh  given  way,  and  ne  suppressed  with  difficulty 
a  shout  which,  in  the  defenceless  posture  and  situation  which  they  then 
occupied,  mi^ht  have  cost  all  their  lives.  He  contented  himself,  however, 
with  extricating  his  foot  from  the  grasp  of  this  unexpected  follower.  '*  Be 
ttill,"  said  a  voice  behind  him,  releasing  him;  "I  am  a  friend — Charles 
Hazlewood." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  very  low  voice,  but  ihey  produced  sound 
enough  to  startle  Meg  Merrilies,  who  led  the  van,  and  who,  having  already 
gained  the  place  where  the  cavern  expanded,  had  risen  upon  her  feet  She 
began,  as  if  to  confound  any  listening  ear,  to  growl,  to  mutter,  and  to  sing 
aloud,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  bustle  among  some  brushwood  which 
was  now  heaped  in  the  cave. 

**  Here — beldam — Devvil's  kind,"  growled  the  harsh  voice  of  Dirk  Hatte- 
raick  from  the  inside  of  his  den ;  '*  What  makest  thou  there?' 


Laying  the  roughies  *  to  keep  the  cauld  wind  frae  you,  ve  desperate  do- 
-good  —  Ye're  e  en  ower  weel  off,  and  wots  na ;  —  it  will  be  otherwise 
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nae-^ 
toon." 

"  Have  you  brought  me  the  brandy,  and  any  news  of  my  people  ?"  saad 
Dirk  Hatteraick. 

"  There's  the  flask  for  ye.     Your  people — dispersed — broken— gone —or 
eut  to  ribbands  by  the  red  coats." 

"  Der  Deyvil  1  — this  coast  is  fatal  to  me." 

"  Ye  may  hae  mair  reason  to  say  sae." 

While  this  dialogue  went  forward,  Bertram  and  Dinmont  had  both  gained 

•  Withared  boagtM. 
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iIm  interior  </  the  cave,  and  assomed  an  erect  position.  Tho  only  light 
which  illuminated  its  rugged  and  sable  precincts  was  a  quantity  of  woo  J 
burnt  to  charcoal  in  an  iron  grate,  such  as  they  use  in  spearing  salmon  hj 
uight.  On  these  red  embers  Hattcraick  from  time  to  time  threw  a  handful 
3f  twigs  or  splintered  wood ;  but  these,  even  when  they  blazed  up,  afforded 
a  light  much  disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  cavern  ;  and,  as  its  prin- 
eipal  inhabitant  lay  upon  the  side  of  the  ^rate  most  remote  from  the 
entrance,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  discover  distinctly  objects  which  lay  in 
lihat  direction*  The  intruders,  therefore,  whose  number  was  now  augmented 
unexpectedly  to  three,  stood  behind  the  loosely-piled  bUknches  with  little 
risk  of  discovery.  Dinmont  had  the  sense  to  keep  back  Hazlewood  with 
one  hand  till  he  whispered  to  Bertram,  "  A  friend  —  young  IIazlewoo<l." 

It  was  no  time  for  following  up  the  introduction,  and  they  all  stood  as 
•till  as  the  rocks  around  them,  obscured  behind  the  pile  of  brushwood, 
which  had  been  probably  placed  there  to  break  the  cold  wind  from  the  sea, 
without  totally  intercepting  .the  supply  of  air.  The  branches  were  laid  so 
loosely  above  each  other,  that,  lookmg  through  them  towards  the  lieht  of 
the  fire-grate,  they  could  easilv  discover  what  passed  in  its  vicinity,  although 
a  much  stronger  degree  of  illumination  than  it  afforded  would  not  have 
enabled  the  persons  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  cave  to  have  descried 
them  in  the  position  which  they  occupied. 

The  scene,  independent  of  the  peculiar  moral  interest  and  personal 
danger  which  attended  it,  had,  from  the  effect  of  the  light  and  shade  on  the 
uncommon  objects  which  it  exhibited,  an  appearance  emphatically  dismal. 
The  light  in  the  fire-grate  was  the  dark-red  glare  of  charcoal  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  a  transient  flame  of  a  more  vivid  or 
duskier  light,  as  the  fuel  with  which  Dirk  Hatteraick  fed  his  fire  was  better 
or  worse  ntted  for  his  purpose.  Now  a  dark  cloud  of  stifling  smoke  rose  up 
to  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  and  then  lighted  into  a  reluctant  and  sullen  blaze, 
which  flashed  wavering  up  the  pillar  of  smoke,  and  was  suddenly  rendered 
brighter  and  more  lively  by  some  drier  fuel,  or  perhaps  some  splintered  fir^ 
timber,  which  at  once  converted  the  smoke  into  flame.  By  such  fitful  irra- 
diation, they  could  see,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  form  of  Hatteraick, 
whose  savage  and  rugged  cast  of  features,  now  rendered  yet  more  ferocious 
by  tht  circumstances  of  his  situation,  and  the  deep  gloom  of  his  mind, 
assorted  well  with  the  rugged  and  broken  vault  which  rose  in  a  rude  arch 
over  ai(d  around  him.  The  form  of  Meg  Merrilies,  which  stalked  about 
him,  sometimes  in  the  light,  sometimes  partially  obscured  in  the  smoke  or 
darknebs,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  sitting  figure  of  Hatteraick  as  he 
bent  over  the  flame,  and  from  his  stationary  posture  was  constantly  visible 
to  the  spActator,  while  that  of  the  female  flitted  around,  appearing  or  dis- 
appearing like  a  spectre. 

Bertram  felt  his  blood  boil  at  the  sisht  of  Hatteraick.  He  remembered 
him  well  under  the  name  of  Jansen,  which  the  smuggler  had  adopted  after 
the  death  of  Kennedy ;  and  he  remembered  also,  that  this  Jansen,  and  his 
mate  Brown,  the  same  who  was  shot  at  Wood  bourne,  had  been  the  brutal 
tyrants  of  his  infancy.  Bertram  knew  farther,  from  piecing  his  own 
imperfect  recollections  with  the  narratives  of  Mannering  and  Plcydell,  that 
this  man  was  the  prime  agent  in  the  act  of  violence  which  tore  him  from 
his  family  and  country,  and  had  exposed  him  to  so  many  distresses  and 
dangers.  A  thousand  exasperating  reflections  rose  within  his  bosom  ;  and 
he  could  hardly  refrain  from  rushing  i|pon  Hatteraick  and  blowing  his 
brains  out. 

At  the  same  time  this  would  have  been  no  safe  adventure.  The  flame, 
«s  it  rose  and  fell,  while  it  displayed  the  strong,  muscular,  and  broad- 
ehested  frame  of  the  ruffian,  glanced  also  upon  two  brace  of  pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  upon  the  hilt  of  his  cutlass :  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  his 
iMpeiration  was  commensurate  with  his  personal  strength  and  means  of 
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ftisistanoe.  Both,  indeed,  were  inadequate  to  encounter  the  eombiiiad 
pow<tr  of  two  such  men  as  Bertram  himself  and  his  friend  Dinmont,  with- 
out reckoning  their  unexpected  assistant  Uazlewood,  who  was  unarmed, 
and  of  a  sliguter  make ;  out  Bertram  felt,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  thai 
there  would  be  neither  sense  nor  valour  in  anticipating  the  hangman's 
office,  and  he  considered  the  im[)ortance  of  making  Hatteraick  prisoner 
alive  ;-^  he  therefore  repressed  his  indignation,  and  awaited  what  shoold 
pass  between  the  ruffian  and  his  apsy  guide. 

*'  And  how  are  ye  now  V  said  the  harsh  and  discordant  tones  of  hit 
female  attendant^  *'  Said  I  not  it  would  come  upon  you — ay,  vnd  in  this 
very  cave,  where  ye' harboured  after  the  deed  ?" 

'*  Wetter  and  sturm,  ye  hag  I"  replied  Ilatteraick,  '*  keep  year  ieyril'a 
matins  till  the^'ie  wanted. — ifave  you  seen  Glossin  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Meg  Merrilies;  "you've  missed  your  blow,  ye  blood- 
spiller  I  and  ye  have  nothing  to  espect  from  the  tempter." 

"Hagell"  exclaimed  the  ruffian,  "if  I  had  him  but  by  the  throatl  — 
And  what  am  I  to  do  then  V 

"Do?"  answered  the  gipsy;  —  "die  like  a  man,  or  be  hanged  like  a 
dog  1" 

"  Hanged,  ye  ha^  of  Satan ! — the  hemp's  not  sown  that  shall  hang  me." 

"  It's  sown,  and  it's  grown,  and  if  s  heckled,  and  it's  twisted.  Did  I  no! 
tell  ye,  when  ye  wad  take  away  the  boy  Harry  Bertram,  in  spite  of  my 
prayers  —  did  I  not  say  he  would  come  back  when  he  had  dree'a  his  weird 
m  roreign  land  till  his  twenty-first  year  ?— did  I  not  say  the  auld  fire  would 
burn  down  to  a  spark;  but  wad  kindle  a^in  ?" 

"Well,  mother,  you  did  say  so,"  said  Hatteraick,  in  a  tone  that  had 
something  of  despair  in  its  accents ;  "  and  donner  and  blitsen  I  I  believe 
you  spoke  the  truth  —  that  younker  of  Ellangowan  has  been  a  rock  a-head 
to  me  all  my  life !  —  and  now,  with  Qlossin's  cursed  contrivance,  my  crew 
have  been  cut  off,  my  boats  destroyed,  and  I  dare  say  the  lugger's  taken -^ 
there  were  not  men  enough  left  on  board  to  work  her,  far  less  to  fight  her 
—  a  dredffo-boat  might  have  taken  her.  And  what  will  the  owners  say  ?  ^- 
Uagel  and  sturm !  Ishall  never  dare  go  back  again  to  Flushing." 

"  You'll  never  need/'  said  the  gipsy« 

"  What  ore  vou  doing  there  ?"  said  her  companion ;  "  and  what  makea 
you  sa^  that  V^ 

During  this  dialogue,  Meg  was  heaping  some  flax  loosely  together. 
Before  answer  to  this  question,  she  dropped  a  firebrand  upon  the  flax, 
which  hod  been  previously  steeped  in  some  spirituous  liquor,  for  it  instantly 
caught  fire,  and  rose  in  a  vivid  pj^ramid  of  the  most  brilliant  light  up  t4) 
the  yery  top  of  the  vault.  As  it  ascended,  Meg  answered  the  ruron's 
question  in  a  firm  and  steady  voice:  —  ** Because  ike  Hour'9  come,  and  th€ 
Man." 

At  the  appointed  signal,  Bertram  and  Dinmont  sprung  over  the  brush* 
wood,  and  rushed  upon  Hatteraick.  Hazlewood,  unacquainted  with  their 
plan  of  assault,  was  a  moment  later.  The  ruffian,  who  instantly  saw  he 
was  betrayed,  turned  Win  first  vengeance  on  Meg  Merrilies,  at  whom  he 
discharged  a  pistol.  She  fell,  with  a  piercing  and  dreadful  cry,  between 
the  shriek  of  pain  and  the  sound  of  laughter,  when  at  its  highest  and  most 
suffocating  height.     "  I  kcnn'd  it  would  be  this  way,"  she  said. 

Bertram,  in  his  haste,  slipped  his  foot  upon  the  uneven  rock  which 
floored  the  cave;  —  a  furtunate#stumble,  for  Hatteraick's  second  bullet 
whistled  over  him  with  so  true  and  steady  an  aim,  that  had  he  been 
standing  upright,  it  must  have  lodged  in  his  brain.  Ere  the  smu^ler 
could  draw  another  pistol,  Dinmont  closed  with  him,  and  endeavourea  by 
main  force  to  pinion  down  his  arms.  Such,  however,  was  the  wretch^ 
personal  strength,  joined  to  the  efforts  of  his  despair,  that,  in  spite  of  th« 
gigantic  force  with  which  the  Borderer  grappled  him,  he  dragged  Dintpovt 
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through  the  biasing  flax,  and  had  almost  succeeded  in  drawing  a  third 
pistol,  which  might  have  proved  fktal  to  the  honest  farmer,  had  not  Ber« 
tram,  as  well  as  Hazlewood,  come  to  his  assistance,  when,  by  main  forci^ 
and  no  ordinary  exertion  of  it,  they  threw  Ilatteraick  on  the  ground,  dis 
armed  him,  and  bound  him.  This  scuffle,  though  it  takes  up  some  time  in 
the  narrative,  passed  in  less  than  a  single  minute.  When  he  was  fairly 
mastered,  after  one  or  two  desperate  and  almost  oonvulsionary  struggles^ 
the  ruffian  lay  perfectly  still  and  silent.  "He's  gaun  to  die  game  ony 
how,"  said  Dinmont :  **  weel,  I  like  him  na  the  waur  for  that" 

This  observation  honest  Dandie  made  while  he  was  shaking  the  biasing 
6ax  from  his  rough  coat  and  shaggy  black  hair,  some  of  which  had  beea 
singed  in  the  scufSe.  "  He  is  quiet  now,''  said  Bei*tram ;  —  *'  stay  by  hiu^ 
and  do  not  permit  him  to  stir  till  I  see  whether  the  poor  woman  be  alive  or 
dead."     With  Hazlewood's  assistance  he  raised  Meg  Merrilies. 

"  I  kenn'd  it  would  be  this  way,"  she  muttered,  '*  and  it's  e'en  this  way 
that  it  should  be." 

The  ball  had  penetrated  the  breast  below  the  throat.  It  did  not  bleed 
much  externally ;  but  Bertram,  accustomed  to  see  gun-shot  wounds,  thought 
it  the  more  alarming.  "  Good  Qod  I  what  shall  we  do  for  this  poor  woman  V 
said  he  to  Hazlewood,  —  the  circumstances  superseding  the  necessity  of 
previous  explanation  or  introduction  to  each  other. 

"My  horse  stands  tied  above  in  the  wood,"  said  Haslewood  —  "I  have 
been  watching  you  these  two  hours — I  will  ride  off  for  some  assistance  that 
may  be  trusted.  Meanwhile,  you  had  better  defend  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern  against  every  one  until  i  return."  He  hastened  away.  Bertram, 
after  binding  Meg  Merrilies's  wound  as  well  as  he  could,  took  station  near 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand ;  Dinmont  con- 
tinued to  watch  Hatteraick,  keeping  a  grasp,  like  that  of  Hercules,  on  hig 
breast.  There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  cavern,  only  interrupted  by  th6 
low  and  suppressed  moaning  of  the  wounded  female,  and  by  the  hanl 
breathing  oi  the  prisoner. 
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For  thoOKh  aedaned  and  led  astnif 

Thou  *M.  truTelled  far  and  wandered  laag. 
Thy  Gud  hath  leen  thee  all  the  way. 

And  all  the  tana  that  lad  thee  wrour* 

Tbm  Hau  of  Jusnci. 

After  the  space  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  which  the  uncei^ 
ti\inty  and  danger  of  their  situation  made  seem  almost  thrice  as  long,  the 
Toice  of  young  Hazlewood  was  heard  without.  "  Here  I  am,"  he  cried, 
"with  a  sufficient  party." 

*'  Come  in  then,"  answered  Bertram,  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  his  guard 
relieved.  Hazlewood  then  entered,  followed  by  two  or  three  countrymen, 
one  of  whom  acted  as  a  peace-officer.  They  lifled  Hatteraick  up,  and  carried 
him  in  their  arms  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  vault  was  high  enough  to 
permit  them  ;  then  laid  him  on  his  back,  and  dragged  him  along  as  well  as 
Khej  could,  for  no  persuasion  would  induce  him  to  assist  the  transportation 
by  any  exertion  of  his  own.  lie  lay  as  silent  and  inactive  in  their  nands  as 
a  dead  corpse,  incapable  of  opposing,  but  in  no  way  aiding,  their  opera- 
tions. When  he  was  draped  into  day-light,  and  placed  erect  upon  his  feet 
among  three  or  four  assistants,  who  had  remained  without  toe  cave,  ht 
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teemed  intiipiiied  and  dazzled  by  th^  sudden  change  from  the  darkneak 
of  his  cavern.  While  others  were  superintending  the  removal  of  Meg 
Merrilies^  those  who  remained  with  Uatteraick  attempted  to  make  him 
sit  dr.wn  unon  a  fragment  of  rock  which  lay  close  upon  the  high-water 
mark.  A  strong  shuddering  convulsed  his  iron  frame  lor  an  instant,  as  he 
resisted  their  purpose.  "  Mot  there — Hagell — you  would  not  make  me 
Bit  there  r 

These  nere  the  only  words  he  spoke ;  but  their  import,  and  the  deep  tone 
of  horror  in  which  they  were  uttered,  served  to  show  what  was  passing  ia 
his  mind. 

When  Meg  Merrilies  had  also  been  removed  from  the  cavern,  with  all 
ihe  care  for  ner  safety  that  circumstances  admitted,  they  consulted  where 
she  should  be  carried.  Haslewood  had  sent  for  a  surgeon,  and  proposed 
that  she  should  be  lifted  in  the  meantime  to  the  nearest  cottage.    But  the 

gitient  exclaimed,  with  great  earnestness,  "Na,  na,  na! — to  the  Kaim  o' 
erncleugh — the  Kaim  (r  Derncleugh ; — the  soiritwiil  not  free  itself  o' the 
flesh  but  there." 

"  You  must  indulge  her,  I  believe,"  said  Bertram ; — "  her  troubled  imagi- 
nation will  otherwise  a^^gravate  the  fever  of  the  wound." 

They  bore  her  accordingly  to  the  vault  On  the  way  her  mind  seemed  to 
run  more  upon  the  scene  which  had  just  passed,  than  on  her  own  approach- 
ing death.  "  There  wore  three  of  them  set  upon  him ;  I  brought  the  twa- 
fiome—  but  wha  was  the  third  ? — It  would  be  himsell,  returned  to  work  his  ain 
vengeance  I" 

It  was  evident  that  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Haslewood,  whose 
person  the  outrage  of  Hatteraick  left  her  no  time  to  recognise,  had  produced 
a  strong  effect  on  her  imagination.  She  often  recurred  to  it.  Haslewood 
acQounted  for  his  unexpected  arrival  to  Bertram,  by  saying  that  he  had  kept 
them  in  view  for  some  time  by  the  direction  of  Mannering ;  that,  observing 
them  disappear  into  the  cave,  he  had  crept  after  them,  meaning  to  announce 
himself  and  his  errand,  when  his  hand  in  the  darkness  encountering  the 
leg  of  Dinmont,  had  nearly  produced  a  catastrophe,  which,  indeed,  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  mind  and  fortitude  of  the  bold  yeoman  oould  have 
averted. 

When  the  gipsy  arrived  at  the  hut,  she  produced  the  key;  and  when  they 
entered,  and  were  about  to  deposit  her  upon  the  bed,  she  said,  in  an  anxious 
tone,  "  Na,  nal  not  that  way — the  feet  to  the  east;"  and  appeared  gratified 
when  they  reversed  her  posture  accordingly,  and  placed  her  in  that  appro- 
priate to  a  dead  body. 

"Is  there  no  clergyman  near,"  said  Bertram,  "to  assist  this  unhappy 
woman's  devotions  ?" 

A  gentleman,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  had  been  Charles  Hasle- 
wood's  tutor,  had,  with  many  others,  caught  the  alarm,  that  the  murderer 
of  Kennedy  was  taken  on  the  spot  where  the  deed  had  been  done  so  many 
years  before,  and  that  a  woman  was  mortally  wounded.  From  curiosity, 
or  rather  from  the  feeling  that  his  duty  called  him  to  scenes  of  distress,  this 
gentleman  had  come  to  the  Kaim  of  Derncleugh,  and  now  presented  himself. 
The  surgeon  arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  was  about  to  probe  the  wound ; 
but  Meg  resisted  the  assistance  of  either.  "  It's  no  what  man  can  do,  thai 
will  heal  my  body,  or  save  my  spirit.  Let  me  speak  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  then  ye  may  work  your  will — Pse  be  nae  hinderance.  But  whero'i 
Henry  Bertram?" — The  assistants,  to  whom  this  name  had  been  lon^  a 
stranger,  gazed  upon  each  other. — "  Yes  I"  she  said,  in  a  stronger  and  harsher 
ton;^,  "  I  said  Henry  Bertram  of  EUangotoan,  Stand  from  the  light  and  let 
me  «ee  him." 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Bertram,  who  approached  the  wretched 
M)uch.  The  wounded  woman  took  hold  of  his  hana.  **Look  at  him,"  she 
ieid.  ''  all  that  ever  saw  his  &ther  or  his  grandfather ;  and  bear  Kritarsa  if 
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be  18  not  their  living  image?''  A  murmnr  went  throneh  the  orowa — the 
resemblance  was  too  striking  to  be  denied.  "And  now  near  me — and  let 
that  man/'  pointing  to  Hatteraick,  who  was  seated  with  his  keepers  on  a 
sea-chest  at  some  distance—"  let  him  deny  what  I  say,  if  he  can.  That  if 
Henry  Bertram,  son  to  Godfrey  Bertram,  umquhile  of  Ellangowan ;  that 
young  man  is  the  very  lad-bairn  that  Dirk  Hatteraick  earned  off  from 
Warroch-wood  the  day  that  he  murdered  the  gauger.  I  was  there  like  a 
wandering  spirit — for  I  longed  to  see  that  wooa  or  we  left  the  countrv.  1 
saved  the  bairn's  life,  and  sair,  sair  I  prigged  and  prayed  they  would  leave 
him  wi'  me— But  they  bore  him  away,  and  he's  been  lang  ower  the  sea,  and 
now  he's  come  for  his  ain,  and  what  should  withstand  him  ?  I  swore  to 
keep  the  secret  till  he  was  ane-an'-twenty — I  kenn'd  he  behoved  to  dree  bis 
weird  till  that  day  cam — I  keepit  that  oath  which  I  took  to  them — but  I 
Made  another  vow  to  mysell,  and  if  I  lived  to  see  the  day  of  his  return,  1 
would  set  him  in  his  father's  seat,  if  every  step  was  on  a  dead  man.  I  have 
keepit  that  oath  too ;— I  will  ae  step  mysell — he  "  (pointing  to  Hatteraick) 
"wul  soon  be  another,  and  there  will  be  ane  mairyet." 

The  clergyman  now  interposing,  remarked  it  was  a  pity  this  deposition 
was  not  regularly  taken  and  written  down,  and  the  surgeon  urged  the  ne- 
sessity  of  examining  the  wound,  previously  to  exhausting  her  by  questions. 
When  she  saw  them  removing  Hatteraick,  in  order  to  clear  the  room  and 
leave  the  surgeon  to  his  operations,  she  called  out  aloud,  raising  herself  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  couch,  "Dirk  Hatteraick,  you  and  I  will  never 
meet  again  until  we  are  before  the  judgment-seat — Will  ye  own  to  what  I 
have  said,  or  will  you  dare  den^  it  ?"  —  He  turned  his  hardened  brow  upon 
her,  with  a  look  of  dumb  and  inflexible  defiance.  "  Dirk  Hatteraick,  (fare 
ye  deny,  with  my  blood  upon  vour  hands,  one  word  of  what  my  dying 
breath  is  utterine  ?"  He  looked  at  her  with  the  same  expression  o{  hardi- 
hood and  dogg^  stubbornness,  and  moved  his  lips,  but  uttered  no  sound. 
"  Then  fareweU  I"  she  said,  "'and  God  forgive  you  1  —  your  hand  has  sealed 
my  evidence.  When  I  was  in  life,  I  was  the  mad  randy  gipsy,  that  had 
.been  scourged,  and  banished,  and  branded  —  that  had  begged  from  door  to 
door,  and  been  hounded  like  a  stray  tike  from  parish  to  parish — wha  would 
hae  minded  her  tale?  But  now  I  am  a  dying  woman,  and  my  words  will 
not  fall  to  the  ground,  any  more  than  the  earth  will  cover  my  blood  I" 

She  here  paused,  and  all  left  the  hut  except  the  surgeon  and  two  or  three 
women.  After  a  very  short  examipation,  he  shook  his  head,  and  resigned 
his  post  by  the  dying  woman's  side  to  the  clergyman. 

A  chaise  returning  empty  to  Kippletringan  had  been  stopped  on  the 
high-road  by  a  constable,  who  foresaw  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  convey 
Hatteraick  to  jail.  The  driver,  understanding  what  was  going  on  at  Dem* 
cleugh,  lefl  his  horses  to  the  care  of  a  blackguard  boy,  confiding,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  rather  in  the  years  and  discretion  of  the  cattle,  than  in  those  of 
their  keeper,  and  set  off  mil  speed,  to  see,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  whaten 
a  scrt  o'  fun  was  gaun  on."  He  arrived  just  as  the  group  of  tenants  and 
peasants,  whose  numbers  increased  every  moment,  satiated  with  gazing 
upon  the  rusged  features  of  Hatteraick,  had  turned  their  attention  towards 
Bertram.  Almost  all  of  them,  especially  the  aged  men  who  had  seen 
EUangowan  in  his  better  days,  felt  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Meg 
Merrilies's  appeal.  But  the  Scotch  are  a  cautious  people ;  —  they  remem- 
bered there  was  another  in  possession  of  the  estate,  and  they  as  yet  only 
expressed  their  feelings  in  low  whispers  to  each  other.  Our  friend  Jock 
Jabos,  the  postilion,  forced  his  way  mto  the  middle  of  the  circle :  but  no 
sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  Bertram,  than  he  started  back  in  amazement, 
with  a  solemn  exclamation,  "  As  sure  as  there's  breath  in  man,  it's  auld 
Ellangowan  arisen  from  the  dead  1" 

This  public  declaration  of  an  unprdudiced  witness  was  just  the  spark 
wanted  to  srive  fire  to  the  popular  -feeling,  which  burst  forth  in  three  dis- 
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tinct  Mhouts :  —  *'  Bertram  for  ever  I"  —  **  Long  life  to  the  heir  of  EUaD- 
eowau  I"  —  "  Qod  send  him  his  ain,  and  to  liye  among  ns  as  his  forebears 
did  of  yore  I" 

*'  I  hae  been  seyentv  years  on  the  land,"  said  one  person. 

"  I  and  mine  hae  oeen  seventy  and  seventy  to  tnat,"  said  another ;  *'  I 
have  a  rieht  to  ken  the  glance  of  a  Bertram." 

"  I  and  mine  hae  been  three  hundred  years  here,"  said  another  old  man, 
'*  and  I  sail  sell  my  last  covr,  but  I'll  see  the  young  laird  placed  in  hit 
rieht" 

The  women,  ever  delighted  with  the  marvelloas,  and  not  less  so  whni  a 
handsome  young  man  is  the  subject  of  the  tale,  added  their  shrill  acclamik 
tions  to  the  general  all-hail.  —  "  Blessings  on  him — he's  the  very  picture  </ 
his  father  1  -*-  the  Bertrams  were  aye  the  wale  o'  the  country  side  r' 

"£hl  that  his  puir  mother,  that  died  in  grief  and  in  doubt  about  him, 
had  but  lived  to  see  this  day  1"  exclaimed  some  female  voices. 

**  But  we'll  help  him  to  his  ain,  kimmers,"  cried  others :  *'  and  before 
Glossin  sail  keep  the  Place  of  £llangowan,  we'll  howk  him  out  o't  wi'  our 
nails  1" 

Others  crowded  around  Dinmont,  who  was  nothing  loth  to  tell  what  ha 
knew  of  his  friend,  and  to  boast  the  honour  which  he  had  in  contributing 
to  the  discovery.  As  he  was  known  to  several  of  the  principal  farmers 
present,  his  testimony  afforded  an  additional  motive  to  the  general  enthu- 
siasm.  In  short,  it  was  one  of  those  moments  of  intense  feeling,  when  the 
frost  of  the  Scottish  people  melts  like  a  snow*wreath,  and  the  dissolving 
torrent  carries  dam  and  ayke  before  it. 

The  sudden  shouts  interrupted  the  devotions  of  the  clergyman ;  and  Meg, 
who  was  in  one  of  those  dozing  fits  of  stupefaction  that  precede  the  doee 
of  exigence,  suddenly  started  —  "  Dinna  ye  near  ?  —  dinna  ye  hear  f  —  he's 
owned! — he's  owneol  —  I  lived  but  for  this.  —  I  am  a  sinfu'  woman;  but 
if  my  curse  brought  it  down,  my  blessing  has  taen  it  off!  And  now  I  wad 
hae  liked  to  hae  said  mair.  But  it  canna  be.  Stay"  —  she  continued, 
stretching  her  head  towards  the  gleam  of  light  that  shot  through  the  nar- 
row slit  which  served  for  a  window  —  "  Is  he  not  there? — stand  out  o'  the 
light,  and  let  me  look  upon  him  ance  mair.  But  the  darkness  is  in  my  ain 
een,"  she  said,  sinking  back,  after  an  earnest  gaze  upon  vacuity  —  "  it's  a' 
ended  now, 

Pus  breath. 
Come  dmth  I** 

And,  sinking  back  upon  her  couch  of  straw,  she  expired  without  a  groan. 
The  clergyman  and  the  surgeon  carefully  noted  down  all  that  she  had  said, 
now  deeply  regretting  they  liad  not  examined  her  more  minutely,  but  hoth 
remaining  morally  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  disclosure. 

Hazlewood  was  the  first  to  compliment  Bertram  upon  the  near  prospect 
of  his  being  restored  to  his  name  and  rank  in  society.  The  people  around, 
who  now  learned  from  Jabos  that  Bertram  was  the  person  who  had  wounded 
him,  wore  struck  with  his  generosity,  and  added  his  name  to  Bertram's  ia 
their  exalting  acclamations. 

Some,  however,  demanded  of  the  postilion  how  he  had  not  recognised 
Bertram  when  he  saw  him  some  time  before  at  Kippletringan  ?  —  to  which 
he  gave  the  very  natural  answer  —  "Hout,  what  was  I  thinking  about 
EUangowao  then  ?  —  It  was  the  cry  that  was  rising  e'en  now  that  the  young 
laird  was  found,  that  put  me  on  finding  out  the  likeness.  —  There  was  nae 
missing  it  ance  ane  was  set  to  look  for't." 

The  obduracy  of  Hatteraick,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  scene,  was  in 
some  slight  degree  shaken.  He  was  observed  to  twinkle  with  his  eyelids  -— 
to  attempt  to  raise  his  bound  hands  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  his  hat  over 
his  brow  —  to  look  angrily  and  impatiently  to  the  road,  as  if  anxious  for 
the  vehiole  which  was  to  remove  him  from  tne  spot. — At  lengdi  Mr  Hasle 
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wood.  HpprehensiTe  that  the  popular  ferment  might  take  a  direction  towardi 
the  prisoner,  directed  he  should  be  taken  to  the  post-chaise,  and  so  remoTad 
to  the  town  of  Kippletringan  to  be  at  Mr.  Mac-Morlan's  disposal ;  at  th« 
same  time  he  sent  an  express  to  warn  that  gentleman  of  what  had  happen 
ed.  —  "  And  now,"  he  said  to  Bertram,  "  I  should  be  happy  if  you  would 
accompany  me  to  Hazlewood-House ;  but  as  that  might  not  be  so  agreeable 
just  now  as  I  trust  it  will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  you  must  allow  me  to  return 
with  you  to  Woodbourne.  But  you  are  on  foot."  —  "  0,  if  the  young  laird 
would  take  my  horse l"  —  "Or  mine"  —  "Or  mine,"  said  half  a  dozen 
voices  —  "Or  mine;  he  can  trot  ten  mile  an  hour  without  whip  or  spur, 
and  he's  the  young  laird's  frae  this  moment,  if  he  likes  to  take  him  for  a 
herezeld,*  as  they  ca'd  it  lane  syne."  —  Bertram  readily  accepted  the  horse 
as  a  loan,  and  poured  forth  nis  thanks  to  the  assembled  crowd  for  their 
good  wishes,  which  they  repaid  vrith  shouts  and  vows  of  attachment. 

While  the  happy  owner  was  directing  one  lad  to  "gae  down  for  the  new 
saddle ;"  another,  "just  to  rin  the  beast  ower  wi'  a  dry  wisp  o'  strae ;"  a 
third,  "  to  hie  down  and  borrow  Dan  Dunkieson's  plated  stirrups,"  and 
expressing  his  regret  "  that  there  was  nae  time  to  sie  the  nae  a  teod,  that 
the  young  laird  might  ken  his  mettle," — Bertram,  taking  the  clergyman  by 
the  arm,  walked  into  the  vault,  and  shut  the  door  immediatelv  aiier  them. 
He  gazed  in  silence  for  some  minutes  upon  the  body  of  Meg  Merrilies,  as  it 
lay  before  him,  with  the  features  sharpened  by  death,  yet  still  retaining  the 
stern  and  energetic  character  which  had  maintained  in  life  her  superiority 
as  the  wild  chieftainess  of  the  lawless  people  amount  whom  she  was  born. 
The  young  soldier  dried  the  tears  which  involuntarily  rose  on  viewing  this 
wreck  of  one,  who  might  be  said  to  have  died  a  victim  to  her  fidelity  to  his 
person  and  family.  He  then  took  the  clergyman's  hand,  and  asked  solemnly, 
if  she  appeared  able  to  give  that  attention  to  his  devotions  which  befitted  a 
departing  person. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  good  minister, "  I  trust  this  poor  woman  had  remain- 
ing sense  to  feel  and  join  in  the  import  of  my  pravers.  But  let  us  humbly 
hope  we  are  judged  of  by  our  opportunities  of  rebgious  and  moral  instruo- 
tion.  In  some  degree  she  mi^ht  be  considered  as  an  uninstructed  heathen, 
even  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  country ;  —  and  let  us  remember,  that  the 
errors  and  vices  of  an  ignorant  life  were  balanced  by  instances  of  disinte- 
rested attachment  amounting  almost  to  heroism.  To  Hiif ,  who  can  alone 
weigh  our  crimes  and  errors  against  our  efforte  towards  virtue,  we  consign 
her  with  awe,  but  not  without  nope." 

"May  I  request,"  said  Bertram,  "that  you  will  see  every  decent  solemnity 
attended  to  in  behalf  of  this  poor  woman  ?  I  have  some  property  belonging 
to  her  in  my  hands  —  at  all  events,  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  expense-* 
You  will  hear  of  me  at  Woodbourne." 

Dinmont,  who  had  been  furnished  with  a  horse  by  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, now  loudly  called  out  that  all  was  ready  for  their  return ;  and  Bertram 
and  Hazlewood,  after  a  strict  exhortation  to  the  crowd,  which  was  now 
increased  to  several  hundreds,  to  preserve  good  order  in  their  rejoicing,  as 
tlie  least  ungovemed  zeal  might  be  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  younc 
Laird,  as  they  termed  him,  took  their  leave  amid  the  shoute  of  the  muE 
dtude. 

As  they  rode  past  the  ruined  cottages  at  Derncleugh,  Dinmont  said,  'Tm 
sure  when  ye  come  to  your  ain,  Captain,  ve'U  no  forget  to  bigg  a  big  cot* 
house  there  ?  Deil  be  in  me  but  I  wad  do't  mysell,  an  it  werena  in  better 
hands.  I  wadna  like  to  live  in't  though,  after  what  she  said.  Od,  I  wad 
put  in  auld  Elspeth,  the  bedral's  widow — the  like  o'  them's  used  wi'  graves 
and  ghaists,  and  thae  things." 

*  1'his  hard  wonl  h  placed  in  the  niouth  of  one  nf  the  axed  tenant*.    In  the  old  fendal  tenures,  the  hen 
aeld   jiidiiiiitcd  the  liest  hun«  r>r  other  Bntmal  un  the  vansuls*  landi*.  become  the  righi  of  the  iiupen(*r.    Th« 
Kljr  rrniimit  of  thin  conIuoh  m  whut  m  ealled  the  wi»ine,  or  a  fee  uf  certain  eetinaUfld  vnliM,  unul  to  th* 
tir'ia  i»f  llMf  county  wiio  civet  fusaemou  to  the  vanals  of  the  crown. 

2x2 
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A  th-irt  b*(t  brisk  ride  brought  them  to  Woodboume.  The  news  of  theif 
iiploit  hud  alreadj  flown  far  and  wide,  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
ricinitj  met  them  on  the  lawn  with  shouts  of  congratulation.  "  That  you 
have  seen  me  aliTe,"  said  Bertram  to  Lucy,  who  first  ran  up  to  him,  though 
Julia's  eyes  even  anticipated  hers,  '*  you  must  thank  these  kind  friends.'' 

With  a  blush  expressing  at  once  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  bashfulness, 
Lucy  curtsied  to  Ilaslewooa^  but  to  Dinmont  she  frankly  extended  her  hand. 
The  honest  farmer,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  joy,  carried  his  freedom 
farther  than  the  hint  warranted,  for  tie  imprinted  his  thanks  on  the  lady's 
lips,  and  was  instantly  shocked  at  the  rudeness  of  his  own  conduct.  "  Lord 
fake,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon,"  he  said ;  '*  I  forgot  but  ye  had  been  ft 
liairn  o'  my  ain  —  the  Captain's  sae  hamely,  he  gars  ane  forget  himselL" 

Old  Pleydell  now  advanced :  "  Nay,  if  fees  like  these  are  going,"  he 
■aid 

"  Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Pleydell,"  said  Julia,  "  you  had  your  fees  beforehand— 
remember  last  night." 

"Why,  I  do  confess  a  retainer,"  said  the  barrister;  "but  if  I  don't 
deserve  double  fees  from  both  Miss  Bertram  and  you  when  I  conclude  my 
examination  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  to-morrow  —  €Kid,  I  will  so  supple  him  I  — 
You  shall  see.  Colonel,  and  you,  my  saucy  Misses,  though  you  may  not  see, 
shall  hear." 

'*  Ay,  that's  if  we  choose  to  listen,  counsellor,"  replied  Julia. 

*'  And  you  think,"  said  Pleydell,  *'  it's  two  to  one  you  won't  choose  that? 
But  you  have  curiosity  that  teaches  you  the  use  of  your  ears  now  and 
then.^'  . 

"  I  declare,  counsellor,"  answered  the  lively  damsel,  "  that  such  saucy 
bachelors  as  you  would  teach  us  the  use  of  our  fingers  now  and  then." 

"Reserve  them  for  the  harpsichord,  my  love,"  said  the  counsellor^ 
**  Better  for  all  parties." 

While  this  iale  chat  ran  on,  Colonel  Mannering  introduced  to  Bertram  a 
plain  good-looking  man,  in  a  grey  coat  and  waistcoat,  buckskin  breeches, 
and  boots.     "  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  Mr.  Mao-Morlan." 

"To  whom,"  said  Bertram,  embracing  him  cordially,  "my  sister  was 
indebted  for  a  home,  when  deserted  bv  all  her  natural  friends  and  relations." 

The  Dominie  then  pressed  forward,  ginned,  chuckled,  made  a  diabolical 
sound  in  attempting  to  whistle,  and  finally,  unable  to  stifle  his  emotions,  ran 
away  to  empty  the  feelings  of  his  heart  at  his  ej'es. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  expansion  of  heart  and  glee  of  this 
happy  evening. 
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•How  like  ■  hatefnl  ape. 


Detected  KTianinfr  'uiMlst  hie  pilfered  hoeid, 
A  cttuDlog:  man  appeal*,  wboae  aocnt  frauda 
Are  opened  to  the  day! 

OOCMT  BAAL. 


TnERV  was  a  great  movement  at  Woodboume  early  on  the  follovnng 
morning,  to  attend  the  examination  at  Kipplotringan.  Mr.  Pleydell,  from 
the  inrescigation  which  he  had  formerly  bestowed  on  the  dark  affair  of 
KennfHly's  death,  as  well  as  from  the  general  deference  due  to  his  profes- 
sional abilities,  was  requested  by  Mr.  Mac-Morlan  and  Sir  Robert  Hazle- 
wood,  and  another  iustice  of  peace  who  attended,  to  take  the  situation  of 
•hairman,  and  the  lead  in  the  examination.    Colonel  Mannering  was  inyiW 
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to  sH  down  with  them.  The  examinatioii,  being  preTioiis  to  trial,  was 
private  in  other  respects. 

The  counsellor  .resumed  and  interrogated  former  eyidence.  He  then 
examined  the  clergyman  and  surgeon  respecting  the  dying  declaration  of 
Mee  Merrilies.  They  stated,  that  she  distinctly,  positively,  and  repeatedly, 
declared  herself  an  eye-witness  of  Kennedy's  death  by  tne  hands  of  llat- 
teraick,  and  two  or  three  of  his  crew ;  that  her  presence  was  accidental ; 
that  she  believed  their  resentment  at  meeting  him,  when  they  were  in  the 
act  of  losing  their  vessel  through  the  means  of  his  information,  led  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime ;  that  she  said  there  was  one  witness  of  the  mur- 
der, but  who  refused  to  participate  in  it,  still  alive, — her  nephew,  Gabriel 
Faa ;  and  she  had  hinted  at  another  person  who  was  an  accessory  after, 
not  before,  the  fact ;  but  her  strength  there  failed  her.  They  did  not  forget 
to  mention  her  declaration,  that  she  had  saved  the  child,  and  that  he  waa 
torn  from  her  by  the  smugglers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  him  to  Hoi 
land.  —  All  these  particulars  were  carefully  reduced  to  writing. 

Dirk  Hatteraick  was  then  brought  in,  heavily  ironed ;  for  he  had  been 
strictly  secured  and  guarded,  owin^  to  his  former  escape.  He  was  asked 
his  name ;  he  made  no  answer :  —  His  profession ;  he  was  silent :  —  Several 
other  questions  were  put ;  to  none  of  which  he  returned  any  reply.  Pley- 
deli  wiped  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles,  and  considered  the  prisoner  very 
attentively.  **  A  very  truculent-looking  fellow,"  he  whispered  to  Manner- 
ing;  "but,  as  Dogberry  says,  I'll  go  cunningly  to  work  vnth  him.  —  Here, 
call  in  Soles  —  Soles  the  shoemaker.  —  Soles,  do  you  remember  measuring 

some  footsteps  imprinted  on  the  mud  at  the  wood  of  Warroch,  on 

November  17 — ,  by  my  orders?"  Soles  remembered  the  circumstance  per- 
fectly. —  "  Look  at  that  paper  —  is  that  your  note  of  the  measurement  ?" 
Soles  verified  the  mcmoranaum.  —  **  Now,  there  stands  a  pair  of  shoes  on 
that  table;  measure  them,  and  see  if  they  correspond  with  any  of  the 
marks  you  have  noted  there."  The  shoemaker  obeyed,  and  declared,  "  that 
they  answered  exactly  to  the  largest  of  the  foot-prints." 

"  We  shall  prove,  said  the  counsellor,  aside  to  Mannering,  "  that  theeo 
shoes,  which  were  found  in  the  ruins  at  Derncleugh,  belonged  to  Brown, 
the  fellow  whom  you  shot  on  the  lawn  at  Woodbourne.  —  Now,  Soles,  mei^ 
sure  that  prisoner's  feet  very  accurately." 

Mannering  observed  Hatteraick  strictly,  and  could  notice  a  visible  tremor. 
"  Do  these  measurements  correspond  witn  any  of  the  foot^prints  ?" 

The  man  looked  at  the  note,  then  at  his  foot-rule  ana  measure — then 
rerified  his  former  measurement  by  a  second.  "They  correspond,"  he 
said,  "  within  a  hair-breadth,  to  a  foot-mark  broader  and  shorter  than  tlie 
former." 

Hatteraick's  genius  here  deserted  him  —  "  Der  deyvil !"  he  broke  out, 
"  how  could  there  be  a  foot-mark  on  the  ground,  when  it  was  a  frost  as  hard 
as  the  heart  of  a  Memel  log  ?" 

"  In  the  evening,  I  gi*ant  you.  Captain  Hatteraick,"  said  Pleydell,  "  bat 
jot  in  the  forenoon  —  W  ill  you  favour  me  with  information  where  you  were 
upon  the  day  you  remember  so  exactly  ?" 

Hatteraick  saw  his  blunder,  and  again  screwed  up  his  hard  features  for 
obstinate  silence.  —  "  Put  down  his  observation,  however,"  said  Pleydell  to 
the  clerk. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  most  pr^ 
sent,  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin  made  his  appearance.  That  worthy  gentleman 
had,  by  dint  of  watching  and  eaves-dropping,  ascertained  that  he  was  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  Meg  Merrilies's  dying  declaration  —  a  circumstance 
certainly  not  owing  to  any  favourable  disposition  towards  him,  but  to  the 
delay  oi  taking  her  regular  examination,  and  to  the  rapid  approach  oi 
death.  He  therefore  supposed  himself  safe  from  all  evidence,  but  such  aa 
might  arise  from  Hatteraick's  confession ;  to  prevent  which,  he  resolved  to 
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fjusfa  a  Ijold  /ftce,  and  ioin  his  brethren  of  the  bench  daring  hie  ezamiu»> 
*ion — "I  shall  be  able,"  he  thought,  "to  make  the  rascal  sensible  hii 
safety  lies  11  keeping  his  own  counsel  and  mine ;  and  my  presence,  besides, 
will  be  a  proof  of  confidence  and  innocence.  If  I  must  lose  the  estate,  I 
must  —  but  I  trust  better  things." 

He  entered  with  a  profound  salutation  to  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood.  Sir 
Robert,  who  had  rather  begun  to  suspect  that  his  plebeian  neighbour  had 
made  a  cat's-paw  of  him,  inclined  his  head  stiffly,  took  snuff,  and  looked 
another  way. 

**  Mr.  Corsand,"  said  Glossin  to  the  other  yoke-fellow  of  justice,  "  your 
most  humble  servant." 

**  Your  hupible  servant,  Mr.  Glossin,"  answered  Mr.  Corsand,  dryly,  com- 
posing his  countenance  regis  ad  exemplar, — that  is  to  say,  after  the  faahion 
of  the  Baronet. 

"Mac-Morlan,  my  worthy  friend,"  continued  Glossin,  "how  d'ye  do^ 
always  on  your  duty  ?" 

"Umph,"  said  honest  Mao-Morlan,  with  little  respect  either  to  the 
compliment  or  salutation.  —  "Colonel  Mannering,"  (a  low  bow  slightly 
returned,)  "and  Mr.  Pleydell,"  (another  low  bow,)  "I  dared  not  nave 
hoped  fbr  your  assistance  to  poor  country  gentlemen  at  this  period  of  the 


session." 


Pleydell  took  snuff,  and  eyed  him  with  a  glance  equally  shrewd  and 
sarcastic  —  "I'll  teach  him,"  he  said  aside  to  Mannering,  "the  value  of 
the  old  admonition,  Ne  accesseris  in  connlium  atUe^am  voceris," 

"  But  perhaps  I  intrude,  gentlemen,"  said  Glossm,  who  could  not  fail  to 
observe  tne  coldness  of  his  reception  —  "  Is  this  an  open  meeting  ?" 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  "  so  far  from  considering  your  attend- 
ance as  an  mtrusion,  Mr.  Glossin,  I  was  never  so  pleased  in  my  life  to 
meet  with  you ;  especially  as  I  think  we  should,  at  any  rate,  have  had 
occasion  to  request  the  favour  of  your  company  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

"Well,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  Glossin,  drawing  his  chair  to  the  table, 
and  beginning  to  bustle  about  among  the  papers,  "  where  are  we  ?  —  how 
far  have  we  got  ?  where  are  the  declarations  V 

"  Clerk,  give  me  all  these  papers,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell. — "I  have  an  odd 
way  of  arranging  my  documents,  Mr.  Glossin — another  person  touching 
them  puts  me  out; — but  I  shall  have  occasion  for  your  assistance  by  and 
by." 

Glossin,  thus  reduced  to  inactivity,  stole  one  glance  at  Dirk  Hatteraick, 
but  could  read  nothing  in  his  dark  scowl  save  malignity  and  hatred  to  all 
around.  "  But,  ^ntlemen,"  said  Glossin,  "  is  it  quite  right  to  keep  this 
poor  man  so  heavily  ironed  when  he  is  taken  up  merely  for  examination  V 

This  was  hoisting  a  kind  of  friendly  signal  to  the  prisoner.  "  He  has 
escaped  once  before,"  said  Mac-Morlan  drify,  and  Glossin  was  silenced. 

Bertram  was  now  introduced,  and,  to  Glossin's  confusion,  was  greeted  in 
the  most  friendly  manner  by  all  present,  even  by  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood 
himself.  He  told  his  recollections  of  his  infancy  with  that  candour  and 
caution  of  expression  which  afforded  the  best  warrant  for  his  good  faith. 
"  This  seems  to  be  rather  a  civil  than  a  criminal  question,"  said  Glossin, 
rising ;  "  and  as  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  gentlemen,  of  the  effect  which  this 
young  person's  pretended  parentage  may  have  on  my  patrimonial  interesti 
I  would  rather  beg  leave  to  retire.' 

"No,  my  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pleyiell — "we  can  by  no  means  spare  you. 
But  why  do  you  call  this  young  man's  claims  pretended? — I  don't  mean  to 
fish  for  your  defences  against  them,  if  you  have  any,  but" 

"  Mr.  Pleydell,"  replied  Olossin,  "  I  am  always  disposed  to  act  above- 
board,  and  I  think  I  can  explain  the  matter  at  once.  This  young  fellow, 
whom  I  take  to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  late  Ellaneowan,  has  gone  about 
the  country  for  some  weeks  under  different  names,  caoaUing  with  a  wreiohed 
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lH  mad-woTkion,  who»  I  understand,  was  shot  in  a  late  scuffle,  and  witb 
father  tinkers,  ^psies,  and  persons  of  that  description,  and  a  great  brute 
farmer  from  Liadesdale,  stirring  up  the  tenants  against  their  landlords, 
which,  as  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood  knows" 

**  Not  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Qlossin,"  said  Plejdell,  "  I  ask  who  you  say 
this  young  man  is  ?  ' 

**  w  hy,  I  say,"  replied  Glossin,  "  and  I  believe  that  gentleman"  (looking 
at  Ilatteraick)  "  knows  that  the  young  man  is  a  natural  son  of  the  late 
Ellaagowan  by  a  girl  called  Janet  Lightoheol,  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  Uewit  the  shipwright,  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Annan.  His 
name  is  Godfrey  Bertram  Hewit,  by  which  name  he  was  entered  on  board 
the  Royal  Caroline  excise  yacht." 

"Ay?"  said  Pleydell, — "that  is  a  very  likely  story  I — but,  not  to  pause 
upon  some  difference  of  eyes,  complexion,  and  so  forth — be  pleased  to  btep 
forward,  sir." — A  young  seafaring  man  came  forward. — "  Here,"  proceeded 
the  counsellor,  "is  the  real  Simon  Pure — here's  Godfrey  Bertram  Hewit, 
arrived  last  night  from  Antigua  via  Liverpool,  mate  of  a  nest  Indian,  and 
in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well  in  the  world,  although  he  came  somewhat  irre- 
gularly into  it." 

While  some  conversation  passed  between  the  other  justices  and  this 
young  man,  Pleydell  lifted  from  among  the  papers  on  the  table  Hatteraick's 
old  pocket-book.  A  peculiar  glance  of  the  smuggler's  eye  induced  the 
shrewd  lawyer  to  think  there  was  something  here  of  interest.  He  therefore 
continued  tne  examination  of  the  papers,  laying  the  book  on  the  table,  but 
instantly  perceived  that  the  prisoner  s  interest  m  the  research  had  cooled. 
—  "It  must  be  in  the  book  still,  whatever  it  is,"  thought  Pleydell ;  and 
again  applied  himself  to  the  pocket-book,  until  he  discovered,  on  a  narrow 
scrutiny,  a  slit,  between  the  pasteboard  and  leather,  out  of  which  he  drew 
three  small  slips  of  paper.  Pleydell  now,  turning  to  Glossin,  "  requested 
the  favour  that  he  would  tell  them  if  he  had  assisted  at  the  search  for  the 
body  of  Kennedy,  and  the  child  of  his  patron,  on  the  day  when  they  disap- 
peared." 

"  I  did  not — that  is — I  did,"  answered  the  conscience-struck  Glossin. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  though,"  sM  the  advocate,  "  that,  connected  as  you 
were  with  the  EUangowan  family,  I  don't  recollect  your  being  examined,  or 
even  appearing  before  me,  while  that  investigation  was  proceeding  ?" 

"  I  was  called  to  London,"  answered  Glossin,  "  on  most  important  busi- 
ness, the  momine  after  that  sad  affair." 

"  Clerk,"  said  Pleydell,  "  minute  down  that  reply. — I  presume  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Glossin,  was  to  negotiate  these  three  bills,  drawn  by  you  on 
Messrs.  Vanbeest  and  Vanbruggen,  and  accepted  by  one  Dirk  Ilatteraick  in 
their  name,  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder.  I  congratulate  you  on  their 
being  regularly  retired,  as  I  perceive  they  have  been.  I  think  the  chances 
were  against  it."  Glossin's  countenance  fell.  "This  piece  of  real  evi- 
dence," continued  Mr.  Pleydell,  "  makes  good  the  account  given  of  your 
conduct  on  this  occasion  by  a  man  called  Gabriel  Fat^  whom  we  have  now 
in  custody,  and  who  witnessed  the  whole  transaction  between  you  and  that 
worthy  prisoner — Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  ?" 

"  Mr.  Pleydell,"  said  Glossin,  with  great  composure,  "  I  presume,  if  you 
were  my  counsel,  you  would  not  advise  me  to  answer  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  a  charge,  which  the  basest  of  mankind  seem  ready  to  establish 
by  perjury." 

"My  advice,"  said  the  counsellor,  "would  be  regulated  by  my  opinion  of 
yunr  innocence  or  guilt.  In  your  case,  I  believe  you  take  the  wisest  course; 
but  you  are  aware  you  must  stand  committed  ?" 

"Committed?  —  for  what,  sir?"  replied  Glossin;  "upon  a  charge  of 
tAurder  ?" 

"  No ;  only  as  art  and  part  of  kidnapping  the  child.'* 
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"  That  18  tt  bailable  offence." 

"  Pardon  me/'  sidd  Pleydell,  "  it  is  plagium^  and  plagium  is  ftdoD j." 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  PlejdeU ; — ^there  is  only  one  case  on  record,  TorrenM 
and  Waldie.  They  were,  you  remember,  resurrection-women,  who  had 
promisod  to  procure  a  child's  body  for  some  young  surgeons.  Being  upon 
honour  to  their  employers,  rather  than  disappoint  the  evening  lecture  of  th« 
students,  they  stole  a  live  child,  murdered  it,  and  sold  the  body  for  three 
shillings  and  sixpence. — They  were  hanged,  but  for  the  murder,  not  for  the 
plagium,*    Your  civil  law  has  carried  you  a  little  too  fiur.'^ 

"  AVell,  sir ; — but,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Mao-Morlan  must  commit  you  to 
the  county  jail,  in  case  this  young  man  repeats  the  same  story. — Officers, 
remove  Mr.  Glossin  and  Hatteraick,  and  guard  them  in  ditferent  apart- 
ments." 

Gabriel,  the  gipsy,  was  then  introduced,  and  gave  a  distinct  account  of 
his  deserting  from  Captain  Pritchard's  vessel  and  joining  the  smugglers  in 
the  action ;  detailed  how  Dirk  Hatteraick  set  fire  to  his  snip  when^  found 
her  disabled,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke  escaped  with  nis  crew,  and  as 
much  Koods  as  they  could  save,  into  the  cavern,  where  they  proposed  to  lis 
till  nignt-fall.  Ilatteraick  himself,  his  mate  Yanbeest  Brown,  and  three 
others,  of  whom  the  declarant  was  one,  went  into  the  adjacent  woods  to 
communicate  with  some  of  their  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  fell 
in  with  Kennedy  unexpectedly,  and  Hatteraick  and  Brown,  aware  that  he 
was  the  occasion  of  their  disasters,  resolved  to  murder  him.  He  stated, 
that  he  had  seen  them  lay  violent  hands  on  the  officer,  and  drag  him 
through  the  woods,  but  had  not  partaken  in  the  assault,  nor  witnessed  its 
termination.  That  he  returned  to  the  cavern  by  a  different  route,  where  he 
again  met  Hatteraick  and  his  accomplices ;  and  the  captain  was  in  the  act 
of  giving  an  account  how  he  and  Brown  had  pushed  a  huge  crag  over,  as 
Kennedy  lay  groaning  on  the  beach,  when  Glossin  suddenly  appeared  among 
them.  To  the  whole  transaction  by  which  Hatteraick  purchased  his  secrecy 
he  was  witness.  Respecting  young  Bertram  he  could  give  a  distinct  ao* 
count  till  he  went  to  India,  auer  which  he  had  lost  sight  of  him  until  ha 
unexpectedly  met  with  him  in  Liddesdale.  Gabriel  Faa  farther  stated,  that 
he  instantly  sent  notice  to  his  aunt  Meg  Merrilies,  as  well  as  to  Hatteraick, 
who  he  knew  was  then  upon  the  coast ;  but  that  he  had  incurred  his  aunt's 
displeasure  upon  the  latter  account.  He  concluded,  that  his  aunt  had 
immediately  declared  that  she  would  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  help 
young  EUangowan  to  his  right,  even  if  it  should  be  by  informing  against  Dirk 
Hatteraick ;  and  that  many  of  her  people  assisted  her  besides  nimself,  from 
a  belief  that  she  was  gifted  with  supernatural  inspirations.  With  the  same 
purpose  he  understood,  his  aunt  had  given  to  Bertram  the  treasure  of  the 
tribe,  of  which  she  had  the  custody.  Three  Or  four  gipsies,  by  the  express 
command  of  Meff  Merrilies,  had  mingled  in  the  crowd  when  the  Custom- 
house was  attacked,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Bertram,  which  he  had 
liimself  effected.  He  said,  that  in  obeying  Meg's  dictates  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  estimate  their  propriety  or  rationality  ;  the  respect  in  which  '  she 
was  held  by  her  tribe  precluding  all  such  subjects  of  speculation.  Upon 
farther  interrogation,  the  witness  added,  that  his  aunt  hiid  always  said  that 
Harry  Bertram  carried  that  round  his  neck  which  would  ascertain  his  birth. 
It  was  a  spell,  she  said,  that  an  Oxford  scholar  had  made  for  him,  and  she 
possessed  the  smugglers  with  an  opinion,  that  to  deprive  him  of  it  would 
occasion  the  loss  ofthe  vessel. 

Bertram  here  produced  a  small  velvet  bag,  which  he  said  he  had  worn 
round  his  neck  trom  his  earliest  infancy,  and  which  he  had  preserved, — 
first  from  superstitious  reverence,  —  and  latterly,  from  the  hope  that  it 
might  serve  one  day  to  aid  in  the  discovery  of  his  birth.    The  bag  being 

*  Tim  k,  in  its  ciraooMUnoM  •ad  imqo,  adoalljr  s  cu«  tned  aad 
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Opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  blue  silk  case,  from  which  was  drawn  a 
scheme  of  nativity.  Upon  inspecting  this  paper,  Colonel  Mannering 
instantly  admitted  it  was  his  own  composition,  and  afforded  the  strongest 
and  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  possessor  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
the  young  heir  of  Ellangowan,  by  avowing  his  having  first  appeared  in 
that  country  in  the  character  of  an  astrologer. 

*'And  now,"  said  Pleydell,  "make  ot^t  warrants  of  commitment  for 
Hatteraick  and  Glossin  until  liberated  in  due  course  of  law.  Yet»"  ha 
said,  **  I  am  sorry  for  Glossio." 

"  Now,  I  think,"  said  Mannering,  "  he's  incomparably  the  least  deserving 
of  pity  of  the  two.     The  other's  a  bold  fellow,  though  as  hard  as  flint." 

"  Very  natural,  Colonel,"  said  the  advocate,  "  that  you  should  be  inte* 
rested  in  the  ruffian,  and  I  in  the  knave  —  that's  all  professional  taste ;  but 
I  can  tell  you,  Qlossin  would  have  been  a  pretty  lawyer,  bad  he  not  bad 
such  a  turn  for  the  roguish  part  of  the  profession." 

"  Scandal  would  say,"  observed  Mannering,  "  be  might  not  be  the  worse 
lawyer. for  that." 

"  Scandal  would  tell  a  lie,  then,"  replied  Pleydell,  "as  she  usually  does. 
Law's  like  laudanum ;  it's  much  more  easy  to  use  it  as  a  quack  does,  than 
to  learn  to  apply  it  like  a  physician." 


i/vTjuv\fi-f>AA/v^j\/*i.ftr>i*irii*ii*irirM*^rir«^ii^^^^^^^^"^^^^*^"***^^' 


Unfit  to  live  or  die— O  marble  beartl 
Alter  him,  Allowt,  dng  him  to  th«i  block. 

MxAAOBB  rem  Mubqbi. 

Ths  jail  at  the  oounty^  town  of  the  shire  of was  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  dungeons  which  disgraced  Scotland  until  of  late  years.  When 
the  prisoners  and  their  guard  arrived  there,  Hatteraick,  whose  violence  and 
strength  were  well  known,  was  secured  in  what  was  called  the  condemned 
ward.  This  was  a  large  apartment  near  the  top  of  the  prison.  A  round 
bar  of  iron,  about  the  tiiickness  of  a  man's  arm  above  the  elbow,  crossed 
the  apartment  horizontally  at  the  height  of  about  six  inches  from  the  floor ; 
and  its  extremities  were  strongly  built  into  the  wall  at  either  end.*  Hatte- 
raick's  ankles  were  secured  within  shackles,  which  were  connected  by  a 
dhain  at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet,  with  a  lar^  iron  ring,  which 
travelled  upon  the  bar  we  have  described.  Thus  a  prisoner  might  shufSe 
along  the  length  of  the  bar  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  another,  but  could 
not  retreat  farther  from  it  in  any  other  direction  than  the  brief  len2;th  of 
the  chain  admitted.  When  his  feet  had  been  thus  secured,  the  keeper 
removed  his  hand-Ksuffs,  and  left  his  person  at  liberty  in  other  respects.  A 
pallet-bed  was  placed  close  to  the  bar  of  iron,  so  that  the  shacklea  prisoner 
might  lie  down  at  pleasure,  still  fastened  to  the  iron-bar  in  the  manner 
described. 

Hatteraick  had  not  been  long  in  this  place  of  confinement,  before  Glossin 
arrived  at  the  same  prison-house.  In  respect  to  his  comparative  rank  and 
education,  he  was  not  ironed,  but  placed  in  a  decent  apartment,  under  the 
tnsnection  of  Mac-<j^uffog,  who,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Bridewell  of 

*  iliit  mode  of  lecuriiMr  pritonen  wai  oniTcrMillT  praetind  io  Snotlnnd  after  oiind«nmMtioii.  When  a 
■an  roceiTed  sentence  or  denth,  ha  was  put  apon  the  Giid,  as  it  was  «-.slie<],  that  is,  securwl  to  t'la  bar  at 
torn  m  the  manner  meatknietl  in  the  text.  The  practice  anbwued  in  Edmbnith  till  the  •  li  jail  «»aa  takai 
I  since,  and  pc  hapa  maj  be  still  m  usa. 
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Portanferrj  by  the  mob,  had  acted  here  as  an  nnder^amkey.  When 
GloBsin  was  enclosed  within  this  room,  and  had  solitude  and  leisnre  to 
calculate  all  the  chances  aeainst  him  and  in  his  favour,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  consider  the  «ime  as  desperate. 

**  The  estate  is  lost,"  he  said,  "  that  must  go ; — and,  between  Plejdell  and 
Mac-Morlan,  they'll  cut  down  my  claim  on  it  to  a  trifle.  My  character — 
but  if  I  get  off  with  life  and  lil>erty,  I'll  win  money  yet,  and  varnish  thai 
over  again.  I  knew  not  the  gauger's  job  until  the  rascal  had  done  the  deed« 
and  though  I  had  some  advantage  by  the  contraband,  that  is  no  felony. 
But  the  kidnapping  of  the  boy — there  they  touch  me  closer.  Let  me  see: — 
This  Bertram  was  a  child  at  the  time — his  evidence  must  be  imperfect — ^the 
other  fellow  is  a  deserter,  a  gipsy,  and  an  outlaw — Mee  Merrilies,  d — n  her, 
is  dead.  These  infernal  bills  I  Ilatteraick  brought  them  with  him,  I  sup- 
pose, to  have  the  means  of  threatening  me,  or  extorting  money  from  me.  I 
must  endeavour  to  see  the  rascal — must  get  him  to  stand  steady — ^must  per- 
suade him  to  put  some  other  colour  upon  the  business." 

His  mind  teeming  with  schemes  olT  future  deceit  to  cover  former  villany, 
he  spent  the  time  in  arranging  and  combining  them  until  the  hour  of  supper. 
Mac-Quffog  attended  as  turnlev  on  this  occasion.  He  was,  as  we  know,  the 
old  and  special  acquaintance  of  the  prisoner  who  was  now  under  his  charge. 
After  giving  the  turnkey  a  ^lass  of  brandy,  and  sounding  him  with  one  or 
two  ciuoling  speeches,  Glossm  made  it  his  request  that  he  would  help  him 
to  an  interview  with  Dirk  Hatteraick. — "Impossible!  utterly  impossible  1 
—it's  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  Mr.  Mac-Morlan,  and  the  captain " 

ias  the  head  jailor  of  a  county  jail  is  called  in  Scotland)  "  would  never 
brgie  me." 

"But  why  should  he  know  of  it?"  said  Glossin,  slipping  a  couple  of 
guineas  into  Mac-Guffog's  hand. 

The  turnkey  weighed  the  gold,  and  looked  sharp  at  Glossin. — "Ay,  ay, 
Mr.  Glossin,  ye  ken  the  ways  o'  this  place.  Lookee,  at  lock-up  hour,  I'll 
return  and  bring  ye  up  stairs  to  him — But  ye  must  stay  a'  night  in  his  cell, 
for  I  am  under  needcessity  to  carry  the  keys  to  the  captain  for  the  night, 
and  I  cannot  let  you  out  aeain  until  morning — ^then  I'll  visit  the  wards  half 
ftn  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  ye  may  get  out,  and  be  snug  in  your  ain 
berth  when  the  captain  gangs  his  rounds." 

When  the  hour  of  ten  had  pealed  from  the  neighbouring  steeple,  Mao- 
Guffog  came  prepared  with  a  small  dark  lantern.  He  said  softly  to  Glossin, 
"  Slip  your  snoes  off,  and  follow  me."  When  Glossin  was  out  of  the  door, 
MacAjiuffo^,  as  if  in  the  execution  of  his  ordinary  duty,  and  speaking  to  a 
prisoner  within,  called  aloud,  "Good-nizht  to  you,  sir,"  and  locked  the  door., 
olattering  the  bolts  with  much  ostentatious  noise.  He  then  guided  Glossin 
up  a  steep  and  narrow  stair,  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  door  of  the  con- 
demned ward ;  he  unbarred  and  unlocked  it,  and  giving  Glossin  the  lantern, 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  enter,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him  with  the  same 
effected  accuracy. 

In  the  large  cfark  cell  into  which  he  was  thus  introduced,  Glossin's  feeble 
light  for  some  time  enabled  him  to  discover  nothing.  At  length  he  could 
dimly  distinguish  the  pallet-bed  stretched  on  the  floor  beside  the  great  iron 
bar  which  traversed  tne  room,  and  on  that  pallet  reposed  the  figure  of  a 
man.    Glossin  approached  him — "  Dirk  Hatteraick  I" 

"  Donner  and  hagel  1  it  is  his  voice,"  said  the  prisoner,  sitting  up  and 
elashing  his  fetters  as  he  rose:  "then  my  dream  is  true  I  Begone  and  leave 
me  to  myself — it  will  be  your  best." 

"  What  1  my  good  friend,"  said  Glossin,  "  will  you  allow  the  prospect  of 
a  few  weeks'  confinement  to  depress  your  spirit  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  ruffian,  sullenly — "when  I  am  only  to  be  released 
by  a  halter! — Let  me  alone — go  about  your  business,  and  turn  the  lamp 
firom  my  face !" 
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*'  Pshal  m^  dear  Dirk,  don't  be  afraid/'  said  Qlossin;  "I  have  a  ||;1orioug 
plan  to  make  all  right." 

"To  the  bottomless  pit  with  your  plans  I"  replied  his  accomplice.  "You 
have  planned  mc  out  of  ship,  cargo,  and  Ufe ;  and  I  dreamt  this  moment 
Uiat  Meg  Merrilies  dragged  jou  here  by  the  hair,  and  gave  me  the  lon^ 
elasped  knife  she  used  to  wear.  You  don't  know  what  she  said  —  Sturm 
wetter  I  it  will  be  your  wisdom  not  to  tempt  me  1" 

"  But,  llattcraiuk,  my  good  friend,  do  but  rise  and  speak  to  me,"  said 
Qlossin. 

"  I  will  not  I"  answered  the  savage,  doggedly — "  vou  have  caused  all  the 
mischief;  you  would  not  let  Meg  keep  the  boy — she  would  have  returned 
him  afler  he  had  forgot  all." 

"  Wliy,  Ilatteraick,  you  are  turned  driveller !" 

"Wetter!  will  you  deny  that  all  that  cursed  attempt  at  Portanferry 
^hich  lost  both  sloop  and  crow,  was  your  device  for  your  own  job?" 

"  But  the  goods,*  you  know" 

"Curse  the  goods!"  said  the  smuggler, — "we could  have  got  plenty  more 
but,  der  deyvil !  to  lose  the  ship  and  the  fine  fellows,  and  m^  own  life,  for 
a  cursed  coward  villain,  that  always  works  his  own  mischief  with  other 
people's  hands  I     Speak  to  me  no  more— I'm  dangerous." 

"  But,  Dirk — ^but,  Ilatteraick,  hear  me  only  a  few  words." 

"  llagel  I  nein !" 

"  Only  one  sentence." 

"  Tousand  curses !  nein !" 

"it  least  get  up,  for  an  obstinate  Duteh  brute  I"  said  Qlossin,  losing  hii 
temper,  and  pushing  Ilatteraick  with  his  foot. 

"  jDjnner  and  blitzon!"  said  Ilatteraick,  springing  up  and  grappling  with 
him — "jou  will  have  it  then  ?" 

Qlojsin  struggled  and  resisted ;  but,  owing  to  his  surprise  at  the  fury  of 
the  assault,  so  ineffectually,  that  he  fell  under  Hatteraick,  the  back  part  of 
hts  neck  coming  full  upon  the  iron  bar  with  stunning  violence.  The  deatb 
en>pple  continued.  The  room  immediately  below  the  condemned  ward, 
being  that  of  Qlossin,  was,  of  course,  empty ;  but  the  inmates  of  the  second 
apartment  beneath  felt  the  shock  of  Qlossin's  heavy  fall,  and  heard  a  noise 
as  of  ««truggling  and  of  groans.  But  all  sounds  of  horror  were  too  congenial 
to  thih  place  to  excite  much  curiosity  or  interest. 

In  1  \e  morning,  faithful  to  his  promise,  Mao-Quffog  came — "Mr.  Qlossin,'' 
said  h^,  in  a  whispering  voice. 

"  Call  louder,"  answered  Dirk  Hatteraick. 

"  Mr.  Qlossin,  for  Qod's  sake  come  away !" 

"  He'll  hardly  do  that  without  help,"  said  Hatteraick. 

"  What  are  you  chattering  there  for,  Mao-Quffog  ?"  called  out  the  captain 
from  below. 

"  Come  away,  for  Qod's  sake,  Mr.  Qlossin !"  repeated  the  turnkey. 

At  this  moment  the  jailor  made  his  appearance  with  a  light.  Qreat  was 
his  surprise,  and  even  horror,  to  observe  Qlossin's  bodj  lying  doubled  across 
Uie  iron  bar,  in  a  posture  that  excluded  all  idea  of  his  being  alive.  Hatte- 
raick was  quietly  stretehed  upon  his  pallet  within  a  yard  of  his  victim.  On 
lifting  Qlossin,  it  was  found  he  had  been  dead  for  some  hours.  His  body 
bore  uncommon  marks  of  violence.  The  spine,  where  it  joins  the  skull,  had 
received  severe  injury  by  his  first  fall.    There  were  distinct  marks  of  stran- 

fulation  about  the  throat,  which  corresponded  with  the  blackened  state  of 
is  face.  The  head  was  turned  backward  over  the  shoulder,  as  if  the  neck 
had  been  wrung  round  with  desperate  violence.  So  that  it  would  seem  tha* 
his  inveterate  antagonist  had  fixed  a  fatal  gripe  upon  the  wretch's  throat, 
and  never  quitted  it  while  life  lasted.  The  Jantem,  crushed  and  broken  to 
nieces,  lay  beneath  the  body. 
Vol.  I.— 37  2t 
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M)ic-Morlan  was  in  the  town,  and  came  instantly  to  examine  the 
'' WUat  brought  Glossiu  here?"  he  said  to  Hatt^^raick. 

"  The  devil !"  answered  the  ruffian. 

*'  And  what  did  vou  do  to  him  ?'' 

"  Sent  him  to  hell  before  me/'  replied  the  miscreant. 

"  Wretch  V*  said  Mae-Murlan,  "  you  have  crowned  a  life  spent  without  A 
•ingle  virtue,  with  the  murder  of  your  own  miserable  accomplice  I'' 

**  Virtue?"  exclaimed  the  prisoner — "  Donner  1  I  was  always  faithful  to 
my  ship-owners  —  always  accounted  for  cargo  to  the  laj)t  stiver.  Hark  ye  I 
let  me  have  pen  and  ink,  and  I'll  write  an  account  of  the  whole  to  our 
house ;  and  leave  mo  alone  a  couple  of  hours,  will  ye  —  and  let  them  take 
awivy  that  piece  of  carrion,  donner  wetter  I" 

Mac-Morlan  deemed  it  the  best  way  to  humour  the  savage ;  he  was  fur- 
nished with  writing  materials,  and  left  alone.  When  thepr  again  opened  the 
door,  it  was  found  that  this  determined  villain  had  anticipated  justice.  lie 
had  adjusted  a  cord  taken  from  the  truckle-bed,  and  attached  it  to  a  bone, 
the  relic  of  his  yesterday's  dinner,  which  he  had  contrived  to  drive  into  a 
crevice  between  two  stones  in  the  wall,  at  a  height  as  great  as  he  could 
reach  standing  upon  the  bar.  Having  fastened  the  noose,  he  had  the  reso- 
lution to  drop  nis  body  as  if  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  to  retain  that  posture 
until  resolution  was  no  longer  necessary.  The  letter  he  had  written  to  his 
owners,  though  chiefly  upon  the  business  of  their  trade,  contained  many 
allusions  to  the  younker  of  EUangowan,  as  he  called  him,  and  afforded  abso- 
lute confirmation  of  all  Meg  Merrilies  and  her  nephew  had  told. 

To  dismiss  the  catastrophe  of  these  two  wretched  men,  I  shall  only  add, 
that  Mac-Guffog  was  turned  out  of  office,  notwithstanding  his  declaration 
(which  he  offered  to  attest  by  oath,)  that  he  haii  locked  Glossin  safely  in  his 
own  room  upon  the  night  preceding  his  being  found  dead  in  Dirk  Ilatte- 
raick's  cell.  His  story,  however,  found  faith  with  the  worthy  Mr.  Skriegh, 
and  other  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who  still  hold  that  the  Enemy  of  Man- 
kind brought  these  two  wretches  together  upon,  that  night,  by  supernatural 
interference,  that  tliey  mi^ht  fill  up  the  cup  of  thoir  guilt  and  receive  it« 
meed,  by  murder  and  suicide. 


c;ia)ittr  ttit  /ifti{-(eigt|tii. 

To  san  the  wbola— Um  doM  of  kIL 

PXAir  Swm. 

As  GlosKin  died  without  heirs,  and  without  payment  of  the  price,  the 
estate  of  EUangowan  was  again  thrown  upon  tne  hands  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
Bertram's  creditors,  the  right  of  most  of  wnom  was  however  defeasible,  in 
case  Henry  Bertram  should  establish  his  character  of  heir  of  entail.  This 
▼oung  gentleman  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pleydell  and  Mr. 
Mac-Morlan,  with  one  single  proviso,  that  though  he  himself  should  be 
obliged  again  to  go  to  India,  every  debt,  justly  and  honourably  due  by  his 
father,  should  be  made  good  to  the  claimant.  Mannering,  who  heard  this 
declaration,  grasped  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  from  that  moment  might 
be  dated  a  thorough  understanding  between  them. 

The  hoards  of  Miss  Margaret  Bertram,  and  the  liberal  assistance  of  the 
Colonel,  easilv  enabled  the  heir  to  make  provision  for  payment  of  the  just 
creditors  of  his  father ; — while  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  his  law  friends 
detected,  especially  in  the  accounts  of  Glossin,  so  many  OTerchari^M  aa 
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freatly  Ciminished  the  total  amoant.  In  these  circumstances,  the  creditor! 
id  wA  hi  sitate  to  recognise  Bertram's  right,  and  to  surrender  to  him  tlie 
house  and  ))ruperty  ot  liis  ancestors.  All  tlie  party  repaired  from  Wood- 
bourne  to  take  possession,  amid  the  shoutb  of  the  tenantry  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  so  eager  was  Colonel  Manncring  to  superintend  certain 
improvements  which  he  had  recommended  to  Bertram,  that  he  removed  with 
his  family  from  Woodboume  to  Ellangowan,  although  at^rebent  containing 
much  less  and  much  inferior  accommodation. 

The  poor  Dominie's  brain  was  almost  turned  with  joy  on  returning  to  hii 
old  habitation.  He  posted  up  stairs,  taking  three  steps  at  once,  to  a  little 
shabby  attic,  his  cell  and  dormitory  in  former  days,  and  which  the  posses- 
sion of  his  much  superior  apartment  at  Woodbourne  had  never  banished 
from  his  memory.  Ilere  one  sad  thought  suddenly  struck  the  honest  mao 
— the  books ! — no  three  rooms  in  £llangowan  were  capable  to  contain  them. 
While  this  qualifying  reflection  was  passing  through  his  mind,  he  was  sud- 
denly summoned  by  Mannering  to  assist  in  calculating  some  proportions 
relating  to  a  large  and  splendid  house,  which  was  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 
the  New  Place  of  Ellangowan,  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  ruins  in  its  ^cinity.  Among  the  various  rooms  in  the  plan,  the 
Dominie  observed,  that  one  of  the  largest  was  entitled  The  Librarv  ;  and 
close  beside  was  a  snu^  well-proportioned  chamber,  entitled,  Mr.  Sampson's 
Apartment. — "  Prodigious,  prodigious,  prodigious!''  shouted  the  enraptured 
D<»minie. 

Mr.  P4eydell  had  left  the  party  for  some  time ;  but  he  returned,  according 
to  promise,  during  the  Christinas  recess  of  the  courts.  lie  drove  up  to 
Ellangowan  when  all  the  family  were  abroad  but  the  Colonel,  who  was  busv 
with  plans  of  buildings  and  pleasure-grounds,  in  which  he  was  well  skilled, 
and  look  great  delight. 

"  Ah  ha  I"  said  the  counsellor, — "  so  here  you'are  1  Where  are  the  ladies  ? 
where  is  the  fair  Julia  ?" 

**  Walking  out  with  young  Ilazlewood,  Bertram,  and  Captain  Delaserre,  a 
friend  of  his,  who  is  with  us  just  now.  They  are  gone  to  plan  out  a  cottage 
at  Derncleugh.     Well,  have  you  carried  through  your  law  business  ?" 

"  With  a  wei  finger,"  answered  the  lawyer ;  "  got  our  youngster's  spe- 
cial service  retoured  into  Chancery.  We  had  him  served  heir  before  the 
maeers." 

"  Maccrs  ?  who  are  they  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  a  kind  of  judicial  Saturnalia.  You  must  know,  that  one  of 
the  requisites  to  be  a  macer,  or  officer  in  attendance  upon  our  supreme  cour^ 
is,  that  they  shall  be  men  of  no  knowledge." 

"  Very  well  1" 

"  Now,  our  Scottish  legislature,  for  the  joke's  sake  I  suppose,  have  consti 
tuted  those  men  of  no  knowledge  into  a  peculiar  court  for  trying  questions 
of  relationship  and  descent,  such  as  this  business  of  Bertram,  which  often 
Involve  the  most  nice  and  complicated  questions  of  evidence." 
.  "The  devil  they  have? — I  should  think  that  rather  inconvenient,"  said 
Mannering. 

"0,  we  have  a  practical  remedy  for  the  theoretical  absurdity.  One  or 
two  of  the  judges  act  upon  such  occasions  as  prompters  and  assessors  to 
their  own  door-keepers.  But  you  know  what  Cujacious  says,  Mulia  sunt  in 
moribus  disaeiUaaea  multa^  sine  ratione,*  However,  this  ^turnalian  coun 
has  done  our  business  ;  and  a  glorious  batch  of  claret  we  had  afterwards  at 
Walker's — Miic-Morlan  will  stare  when  he  sees  the  bill." 

**  Never  fear,"  said  the  Colonel ;  **  we'll  face  the  shock,  and  entertain  the 
founty  at  my  friend  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish's  to  boot." 

"  And  choose  Jock  Jabos  for  your  master  of  horse?"  replied  the  lawyer. 

*•  Perhaps  I  may." 
■  -  ■  » - 
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"And  where  is  Daadie,  the  redoubted  Lord  of  Liddesdale?"  demanded 
the  advocate. 

*'  Returned  to  his  mountains ;  but  he  has  promised  Julia  to  make  a  descent 
in  summer,  with  the  guodwife,  as  he  calls  her,  and  I  don't  know  how  nian^ 
children." 

'*0,  the  curly-headed  varleU  I — I  must  come  to  play  at  blind  Harry  and 
Hy  Spy  with  the  A — But  what  is  all  this?''  added  iMeydell,  taking  up  the 
plans ;— '*  tower  in  the  centre  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Eagle  Tower  at  Caeiv 
narvon — corps  de  logis—the  devil  I — wings— wings  ?  why,  the  house  will  take 
the  estate  of  Ellangowan  on  its  back,  and  fly  away  with  it  I" 

**  Why  then,  we  must  ballast  it  with  a  few  bags  of  Sicca  rupees,"  replied 
the  Colonel. 

"  Aha  I  sits  the  wind  Uieret  Then  I  suppose  the  young  dog  carries  oiF 
my  mistress  Julia?" 

"  Even  so,  counsellor." 

"  These  rascals,  the  post-nati,  get  the  better  of  us  of  the  old  school  at  eyeiy 
turn,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell.  '*  But  she  must  convey  and  make  over  her  interest 
in  me  to  Lucy." 

'*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  your  flank  will^be  turned  there  too,'' 
replied  the  Colonel. 

"  Indeed  ?" 

*'  Here  has  been  Sir  Robert  Haslewood,"  siud  Mannering,  "  upon  a  Tisit 
to  Bertram,  thinking,  and  deeming,  and  opining" 

**  0  Lord !  spare  me  the  worthy  baroners  trif^s  I" 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  Mannering ;  "  to  make  short,  he  conceived  that  as 
the  property  of  Singleside  lay  like  a  wedge  between  two  farms  of  his,  and 
was  four  or  five  miles  separated  from  Ellangowan,  something  like  a  sale,  or 
exchange,  or  arrangement  might  take  place,  to  the  mutual  convenience  of 
both  parties." 

"  Well,  and  Bertram  "— 

'*Why,  Bertram  replied,  that  he  considered  the  original  settlement  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram  as  the  arrangement  most  proper  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  family,  and  that  therefore  the  estate  of  singleside  was  the  property 
of  his  sister." 

'*  The  rascal !"  said  Pleydell,  wiping  his  spectacles,  "  he'll  steal  my  heart 
as  well  as  my  mistress — Et  puisT' 

"  And  then  Sir  Robert  retired,  afler  many  gracious  speeches ;  but  last 
week  he  again  took  the  field  in  force,  with  his  coach  and  six  horses,  his 
laced  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  best  bob  wig — all  very  grand,  as  the  good  boy- 
books  say." 

"  Ah  !  and  what  was  his  overture  ?" 

"  Why  he  talked  in  great  form  of  an  attachment  on  the  part  of  Charles 
Hazlcwood  Ui  Miss  Bertram." 

**  Ay,  ay ;  ho  respected  the  little  god  Cupid  when  he  saw  him  perched  on 
the  Dun  of  Singleside.  And  is  poor  Lucy  to  keep  house  with  that  old  fool 
And  his  wife,  who  is  just  the  knight  himself  in  petticoats?" 

"  No — we  parried  that.  Singleside-House  is  to  be  repaired  for  the  young 
people,  and  to  be  called  hereafter  Mount  Hazlewood." 

••And  do  you  yoursc^lf,  Colonel,  propose  to  continue  at  Woodbourne?" 

•*Only  till  we  carry  these  plans  into  effect.  See,  here's  the  plan  of  my 
Bungalow,  with  all  convenience  for  being  separate  and  sulxy  when  I 
please." 

••  And,  being  situated,  as  I  see,  next  door  to  the  old  castle,  you  may  renaii 
Donagild'tf  tower  for  the  nocturnal  contemplation  of  the  celestial  Dodies! 
Bravo,  Colonel  I" 

••  No,  no,  my  dear  counsellor  1    Here  ends  Thb  Astrologuu'' 

BND  or  GVT   MANNBRINO. 
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